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PREFATORY  NOTE   TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


The  Editor  deems  it  proper  to  prefix  to  the  present  volume  a  few 
explanatory  statements.  1.  Only  the  Synoptical  Grospels  have,  in  the 
original,  been  carried  through  the  fourth  edition.  Other  portions  of  the 
Commentary  have  reached  a  third,  others  a  second  edition.  This  will 
account  for  a  slight  change  in  the  title  page  of  the  present  volume.  2. 
The  Scripture  references  have  been,  in  the  entire  work,  thus  far,  thor- 
oughly examined,  and  numerous  errors  rectified.  It  is  believed  that  the 
work  will  be  found,  in  this  important  point,  unusually  correct.  3.  In  the 
present  volume  the  numerous  references  to  Winer's  New  Testament 
Gnunmar  (made,  in  the  original,  to  the  third  edition)  have  been  con- 
formed to  the  sixth  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  edition.  They  have 
also  been  adjusted  to  the  section  and  paragraph  (instead  of  the  page),  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  available  in  a  translation  as  in  the  orig- 
inal Such  a  translation  will  probably  be  soon  issued  by  the  American 
publishers  of  Olshausen.  4.  The  widely-extended  &vour  and  interest 
with  which  this  admirable  Conmientary  has  been  received,  have  prompted 
the  editor  to  augmented  pains  in  securing  to  the  American  edition  ac- 
curacy, clearness,  and  even  a  degree  of  elegance.  The  amount  of  labour 
which  this  has  involved  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  gone 
through  a  similar  task.  The  Edinburg  translation  is  by  more  than  a 
dozen  different  hands  (exhibiting  nearly  every  variety  of  qualification 
and  dis-qxiBMcsLtion)^  and  has  been  subjected  to  no  single  editorial 
supervision.  It  exhibits  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  a  great 
disregard  of  uniformity,  while  scarcely  a  single  portion  of  it  is  executed 
in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  manner.  The  entire  work  thus  far,  except 
perhaps  the  latter  half  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (next  to  this  in  ac- 
curacy is  the  Acts),  is  deformed  by  frequent  errors,  often  seriously  af 
fecting  the  course  of  thought,  and  by  not  less  frequent  obscurities.  As 
a  lesser  defect,  we  may  mention  the  Greek  accentuation,  which  is  often 
carelessly,  and  in  some  entire  divisions  of  the  work  systematically  wrong. 
All  its  other  faults,  however,  might  be  passed  with  comparative  indulg- 
ence ;  but  we  feel  compelled  to  notice,  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension, 
its  translation  of  that  entire  section  of  the  Gospels  containing  the  trial, 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (in  which  Olshausen's  peculiar 
genius  is  transcendently  displayed),  and  of  the  volume  containing  the 
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two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  These  important  portions,  amounting 
to  some  600  pages,  exhibit  a  marvellous  capacity  of  blmidering,  a  sloven- 
liness and  ignorance  utterly  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  laboriously 
waded  through  the  sea  of  errors  with  which  they  are  inundated.  The 
translators  often  seem  ignorant  alike  of  Gennan  and  of  English,  and  al- 
most indifferent  whether  they  give  the  meaning  of  the  original,  a  mean- 
ing alien  from  the  original,  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  the  original,  or  no 
meaning  whatever.  The  editor  speaks  thus  with  unaffected  pain  in 
regard  to  so  important  a  work,  issued  by  a  publishing  house  of  eminent 
respectability,  and  which  in  its  noble  Library  of  Foreign  Theological 
Literature,  is  rendering  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  sacred  learning  an 
invaluable  service.  But  the  statement  he  has  made  is  simple  truth.  The 
translations  of  these  portions  contain  more  mistakes  than  lines,  and  on 
almost  every  page  utterly  darken  or  grossly  pervert  the  sense  of  the 
original.  In  cutting  his  way  through  this  wilderness  of  blunders,  the 
editor  does  not  presume  to  hope  that  his  work  has  been  perfectly  accom- 
plished. Obliged  sometimes  to  labor  when  physically  and  mentally  ex- 
hausted, he  has  no  doubt  left  behind  many  (he  trusts  minor)  errors  to 
be  expurgated  from  a  ftiture  edition.  He  feels  assured,  however,  that 
he  has,  in  the  main,  restored  Olshausen  to  sense,  and  that  the  readers  of 
this  edition  will  not  be  obliged  frequently  to  pause  and  wonder  that  so 
celebrated  a  commentator  could  say  things,  not  so  "  hard"  but  so  im- 
possible "  to  be  understood.'' 

A.  C.  KENDRIOK. 
B0OHI8IKB,  Augos^  1867. 
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SECTION    IV. 

(vn.  7— vm.  39.) 


Of  the  Stages  or  Deyelopmekt  alike  in  Indiyiduals  and  the 

Uniyebse. 

.  In  the  establisliment  of  the  new  way  of  salvation  upon  the  vica- 
rions  character  of  Christ  and  the  indication  of  its  relation  to  the 
law^  the  strictly  doctrinal  discussion  had  at  length  reached  a  full  and 
natural  termination.  But  in  now  proceeding  most  appropriately  to 
indicate  the  various  stages  of  development  disclosed  primarily  in 
the  individual  man^  the  apostle  sheds  a  still  clearer  l^ht  over  all 
that  has  preceded.  He  shews,  first  (vii  7-24),  how  man  rises  fix)m 
the  state  of  undeveloped  chilcUshness  into  that  of  life  undefr  the 
law  J  in  which  sin  awakened  by  the  resistance  of  the  law  calls  up 
that  inward  conflict,  by  which  he  first  becomes  truly  conscious  of 
the  moral  antagonism  within  him,  and  of  his  bondage  to  sin.  The 
result  of  this  conflict  is  the  felt  need  of  redemption,  out  of  which 
faith  in  the  redemption  accomplished  in  Christ  developes  itself;  and 
in  the  power  of  this  faith  the  believer  is  enabled,  what  of  his  own 
eflTort  he  could  never  do,  to  serve  the  Divine  law  in  spirit,  albeit  the 
old  man  in  him  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin.  Then  folr 
lows  (viL  25 — ^viii  17)  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  new 
life  itself  received  through  Christ.  This  penetrates  not  merely  the 
inward  man,  but  sanctifies  and  glorifies  by  degrees  the  bodily  sub- 
stance also,  so  that  the  whole  man  becomes  like  to  Christ,  and 
thereby  heir  of  God  and  co-heir  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  But  since 
man  is  a  member,  and  the  most  essential  member  of  the  creation, 
his  life  must  react  upon  the  universe  for  glorification  not  less  than 
his  death  has  acted  upon  it  for  destruction.    The  participation  of 
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universal  nature  in  the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  Christ,  Paul  treats 
of  lastly  (viii.  18-39),  and  this  contemplation  of  the  infinite  power, 
which  lies  in  Christ,  as  the  germ  of  the  whole  vast  glorified  crea- 
tion, so  inspires  the  apostle,  that  he  closes  with  a  triumphal  song, 
in  which  he  utters  with  glad  assurance  the  unconquerableness  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  all  his  fkithfuL 


§  11.  Of  the  Development  of  the  Individual  until  his  Ex- 
perience OF  Bedehption.  ^ 

(VII.  7-24.) 

Before  we  treat  the  particulars  of  this  remarkable,  and,'  alike 
theoretically  and  practically,  highly  important  section,  some  general 
questions  are  to  be  considered,  the  answer  to  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure determines  its  illustration.  Is  Paul  speaking  in  this  section  of 
his  oivn  statCj  or  not  f  and  are  the  experiences  of  the  regenerate  or 
unregenerate  its  subject  matter  ?  As  regards  the  first  question,  it 
is  clear,  that  the  apostle  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  to  carry 
through  this  representation  in  the  first  person,  if  absolutely  no 
analogy  to  his  portraiture  were  presented  in  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
intended  himself  to  be  considered  as  expressly  excepted.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  clear  that  Paul  cannot  be  so  speaking  of 
himself  as  that  his  statements  refer  to  him  alone;  for  his  desire  is,  to 
enlighten  his  readers  upon  their  own  necessities.  Bather  must  his 
experiences  mirror  those  of  the  great  body.  We  can  but  decide 
therefore  that  while  the  apostle  speaks  indeed  of  himself,  it  is  rather 
under  those  relations  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the  race, 
than  of  his  own  individual  experience.  Little,  however,  is  gained 
by  this,  unless  it  be  determined  in  what  period  of  his  life  the 
experiences  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  were  felt.  This  inquiry 
coincides  with  the  other  highly  important  question,  whether  his 
portraiture  has  reference  to  the  state  of  the  regenerate  or  unre- 
generate. The  passage  7-18,  indeed,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
all  expositors,  applies  to  the  state  be/ore  regeneration,  the  aorist 
'  sufficiently  indicating  that  the  state  described  is  gone  by ;  but  whe- 
ther vers.  14-24  are  likewise  to  be  considered  as  preceding  regenera- 
tion, seems  very  uncertain,  since  in  this  section  Paul  employs  only 
the  present  J  while  viii.  2,  etc.,  the  aorist  reappears.  This  is  in  fact 
a  difficult  inquiry,  as  in  the  Jirst  place  the  processes  treated  of  are 
purely  internal,  and  require  thoroughly  analogous  experiences  and  a 
definite  consciousness  of  these  experiences,  in  order  to  be  rightly  es- 
timated ;  in  the  next  place,  the  influence  of  many  false  tendencies 
has  confused  the  inquiry.  Pelagian  blindness  as  to  moral  states,  as 
well  as  Donatist  rigorousness,  must  have  found  it  easy  to  assert,  that 
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vers.  14-24  could  not  have  reference  to  the  regenerate,  for  that  sin 
in  these  must  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Moral  laxity  or 
hypocrisy  has  again  found  it  very  convenient  to  say,  that  Paul  is  de- 
scribing the  state  of  the  regenerate,  thus  dreaming  that  they  might, 
notwithstanding  their  moral  debasement,  consider  themselves  regen- 
erate. But  besides  these  decidedly  false  tendencies,  even  the  most 
&ithful  and  learned  members  of  the  church  have  held  different 
views  of  the  passage,  according  as  they  were  accustomed  to  consider 
the  sinfulness  of  man  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  so  to  rate  differently 
the  effect  of  n^neration.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  orientals,  always  inclining  to  Pelagianism,  as  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  on  the  side  of  those  who  refer  the  passage  to  the 
state  before  regeneration.  Even  Augustine  followed  them  at  first ; 
as  he  carried  out  his  system,  however,  he  was  induced  to  defend  the 
opposite  view,  that  Paul  is  describing  the  state  of  the  regenerate 
themselves.  He  was  followed  not  merely  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  most  esteemed  theologians,  especially  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, but  by  the  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beza,  who 
interpreted  the  passage  as  Augustine  did.  After  Spener,  Franke, 
Bengel,  Gottfried  Arnold,  Zinzendorf,  the  words  of  the  apostle 
again  began  to  be  explained  of  the  state  preceding  regeneration, 
and  Stier,  Tholack,  Eiickert,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  follow  them  in 
their  interpretation.  These  learned  men  nevertheless  rightly  ac- 
knowledge in  the  Augustinian  representation  also  an  element  of 
truth,  since  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate  moments  occur  in  which 
they  must  speak  entirely  as  Paul  expresses  himself  here.  As  it  is 
only  by  degrees  that  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel  pene- 
trates the  different  tendencies  of  the  inward  life,  kindred  phenomena 
extend  through  the  whole  life  of  the  believer ;  and  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  uniting  the  two  views  in  a  higher  one.  For  it  is 
antecedently  improbable,  that  men  like  Augustine  and  the  reformers 
should  have  entirely  erred  in  the  conception  of  so  important  a  pas- 
sage. The  following  exhibition  of  the  course  of  thought  may  per- 
haps render  it  clear  how  such  a  difference  of  views  could  arise  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  what  in  such  difference  ift 
right  and  what  erroneous. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle's  purpose  is  to  sketch  a 
description  of  the  inward  process  of  development  from  its  begin- 
nings to  its  highest  perfection.  He  sets  out,  vii.  9,  from  a  state 
in  which  the  man  is  living  entirely  without  law,  and  closes,  viii  11^ 
with  the  glorification  of  the  body.  The  question  occurs  here,  how 
many  stages  of  development  are  properly  distinguished  ?  Fowr 
clearly  present  themselves.  Firsty  a  life  without  law,  in  which  sin 
is  dead  ;  next^  a  life  under  the  law,  in  which  sin  becoihes  alive  and 
has  dominion  ;  further ^  a  state  in  which,  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
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the  Spirit  has  dominion^  and  sin  is  mastered ;  finally,  the  state  of 
the  entire  exclusion  of  sin  by  the  glorification  of  the  body.  K  now 
by  regeneration  all  is  to  be  understood  from  the  first  stirrings  of 
grace,  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  description  may  then  be  applied  to 
the  regenerate ;  because  the  very  heedfulness  of  the  law  is  called 
forth  by  grace.  But  it  is  surely  more  correct  and  scriptural  to  call 
regeneration  that  inward  process  only,  by  which,  after  the  need  of 
redemption  is  awakened,  the  power  of  Christ  bears  sway  in  the 
soul ;  so  that  a  new,  spiritual  man  comes  into  being,  and  exercises 
his  ruling  power.  According  to  this  acceptation,  the  state  under  the 
law  cannot  co-exist  with  regeneration,  and  without  question  there- 
fore— as  vii.  24  would  seem  to  express  the  awakened  need  of  re- 
demption, and  ver.  25  the  experience  of  redemption  itself— vers.  14- 
24  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  period  before  regeneration,  and  understood 
as  portraying  the  conflict  in  the  breast  of  one  who  is  awakened. 
As,  however,  the  apostle  in  this  section  makes  use  of  the  present, 
while  before  and  af^rwards  he  employs  the  aorist,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  he  does  not  regard  this  state  of  conflict  as  concluded  with  the 
experience  of  redemption.  In  the  description  (14-24)  itself  too,  as 
will  afterwards  be  more  particularly  shewn,  an  advance  in  th^  con- 
flict with  sin  is  clearly  observable,  the  better  /  stands  out  in  the  man 
more  and  more,  and  he  feels  in  G-od's  law  a  gradually  growing  plea- 
sure. This  appears  at  ver.  17  especially  in  the  vwl  6e  oiiciTi,  and  at 
ver.  20,  in  ovkstIj  which  indicate  a  state  now  past.  In  a  far  higher 
degree,  as  ver.  25  expresses,  is  this  the  case  after  the  experience  of 
the  redeeming  power  of  Christ,  where  the  conflict  with  sin  is  de- 
scribed as  resulting  mainly  in  the  triumph  of  the  better  elem/snts  in 
man.  But  a  conflict  remains  still,  even  after  the  experience  of  re- 
generation ;  and  that  even  the  regenerate  man  does  not  always 
appear  victorious,  that  even  for  him  times  of  temptation,  of  very  sore 
temptation,  come  on,  the  Scripture  assures  in  express  declarations 
(comp.  at  1  John  ii.  1),  and  in  its  records  of  the  life  of  the  apostles,  as 
'  does  the  experience  of  all  saints  of  all  times.  Add  to  this  considera- 
tion, that  commensurately  with  true  progress  in  the  life  of  faith, 
our  perception  of  the  stirrings  of  sin  becomes  more  searching  and 
spiritual,  conscience  becomes  more  delicate  and  censures  strictly  even 
the  smaller  deviations,  which  had  else  on  lower  standards  remained 
unnoticed,  and  it  is  clearly  right  that  Augustine  and  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church  who  followed  him,  should  declare,  that  even  the 
regenerate  man  can  and  must  say  of  himself  all  that  the  apostle, 
vers.  14-24,  utters.  The  safest  answer  therefore  to  the  question, 
whether  Paul  is  here  treating  of  the  regenerate,  is,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage, vers.  14-24,  he  immediately  describes  the  state  of  the  man  be- 
fore regeneration,  since  his  purpose  is,  to  set  forth  coherently  the 
whole  course  of  development ;  in  the  consciousness,  however^  that 
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phenomena  entirely  similar  present  themselves  within  the  regenerate 
man,  he  makes  the  description  applicable  to  the  regenerate  also. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  apostle  imTaedi" 
ately  and  directly  intends  the  regenerate,  and  on  the  other  the  as- 
sertion, that  in  the  regenerate  man  nothing  answering  to  the 
picture,  vers.  14-24,  can  be  found,  are  alike  entirely  erroneous.  The 
distinction  between  the  conflict  and  the  fall  of  the  unregenerate  and 
the  conflict  and  fall  of  the  regenerate,  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
subjective  feeling  of  their  near  affinity,  objectively  so  great  (as  at  viL 
24,  25  will  be  proved)  that  anxiety,  lest  the  view  proposed  should 
strip  regeneration  of  its  essential  character,  must  appear  entirely 
unfounded.*  If  we  now  look  back  again  to  the  first  question,  of 
which  period  of  his  life  the  apostle  could  say  such  things  as  he 
utters,  vers.  14-24,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  be  immediately  de- 
scribing his  moral  state  after  the  Lord's  appearing  to  him  near 
Damascus,  but  his  inward  conflicts  under  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;  yet 
the  transition  into  the  present  certainly  indicates,  that  even  in  his 
then  existing  state,  he  still  caught  the  tones  of  feeling  which  made 
him  exclaim  with  perfect  trpth,  although  with  incomparably  more 
delicate  application  to  deeper  and  tenderer  relations  than  in  his  for- 
mer state  (comp.  at  vii.  24,  25):  What  I  would,  I  do  not,  and  what 
I  would  not,  that  I  do  ;  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  1     (Comp.  at  2  Cor.  xii  7,  etc.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — The  first  two  verses  of  this  section  contain  the  gen- 
eral fundamental  thought  briefly  expressed,  which  ver.  9,  etc.,  further 
carries  out.  The  apostle  expresses  in  these  the  relation  of  sin  to 
the  law,  and  describes  the  latter  as  the  power  which  brings  sin  to 
sight.  Sin  is  in  human  nature,  even  apart  from  law,  but  by  the 
law  does  it  manifest  itself,  and  so  reach  the  human  consciousness. 
Hence,  also,  notwithstanding  this  provocation  of  sin  by  the  law,  the 
law  itself  is  no  sinful  production,  but  rather  it  is  holy,  just,  and 
good  (ver.  12),  as  the  expression  of  the  holy  will  of  God,  of  whose 
eternal,  unalterable  nature  it  even  therefore  partakes  (comp.  Ps. 
cxix.  96),  and  is  designed  to  lead  to  life  ;  but  sin  perverts  it  to 
deoith,  (Ver.  10  and  the  observations  at  John  xii.  50,  compared 
with  Levit.  xviii.  5  ;  Deut.  v.  16,  83.)  What  the  apostle  declares 
here,  therefore,  holds  also,  not  by  any  means  merely  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law,  but  of  the  moral  law,  generally,  in  all  forms  of  its 
manifestation  among  heathens,  Jews  and  Christians.  It  is  the 
entirely  universal  character  of  law,  that  sin  breaks  and  swells  up 

*  Beiche  has  strikingly  failed  in  his  acceptation  of  this  passage ;  he  holds  that  the* 
Jewish  humanity,  comprehended  in  the  apostle's  person,  is  speaking  here.  The  one-sided 
reference  of  the  vofiog  merely  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  clearly  £ilse  acceptation ;  ihat  one-sided  reference  itself  however,  is  founded  in  th» 
doctrinal  principles  of  this  learned  man. 
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agaioBt  it  (comp.  at  ver.  13),  since  it  checks  the  stream  of  siofiil 
desire  in  a  concrete  case  by  a  positive  command  (hrTokij)^  and  by 
this  check  urges  to  such  a  transgression  of  the  commandment  as 
renders  palpable  to  the  man  his  own  moral  state.  The  relation  in 
which  Paul  in  these  verses  places  9in  {dfia^ia)^  and  desire  {imOviua)y 
is  peculiar.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  he  considered  the 
inidvfda  as  the  first,  the  dfia^ia  as  the  derived  principle.  In  the  sinful 
<ict  the  two  are  really  so  related  ;  the  evil  desire  is  the  mother  of 
the  evil  deed  (James  L  15);  but  dua^ia  denotes  here  the  sinful 
state  in  general,  which  in  the  special  case  is  merely  revealed,  and 
for  this  relation  their  position  is  exactly  reversed*  The  imOvfua^ 
prava  concupiscentiaj  issues  from  the  general,  sinful  nature  of  man, 
as  its  first  manifestation,  and  then  the  act  follows.  Upon  nearer 
consideration  of  the  apostle's  words,  however,  it  becomes  evident, 
that  be  intends  the  relation  of  dfiapTca  to  imdvfua  to  be  exactly 
so  understood  here.  Sinfulness  causes  evil  desire  in  all  its  forms 
(ndoav  ^7Tidvfiiav\  to  rise  up  through  the  law  in  the  inward  man 
(KareiprydaaTo  iv  ifwt);  and  the  Divine  commandment  against  de- 
sire now  unveils  to  man  his  corruption.  A  carrying  out  of  the 
desire  into  act  is  not  at  all  in  question.  The  desire  itself  is  sirftUy 
and  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  the  man  may  become  conscious  of  his 
sinfulness,  even  by  the  greatness  of  the  lust,  although  it  should  not 
break  forth  into  outward  evil  deeds,  which  indeed  is  commonly  the 
case.  Hence,  too,  the  ovtc  hriOvfirjoeig  (Exod.  xx.  14  ;  Deut.  v.  8)  is 
not  to  be  taken,  according  to  Tholuck,  with  an  "  and  so  forth,"  as 
though  Paul  were  selecting  but  one  from  the  many  commandments ; 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  comprisal  of  the  whole  law.  Positively, 
all  laws  say  :  love  God  above  everything  ;  negatively,  they  all  say  : 
suffer  not  thyself  to  covet ;  that  is,  cleave  not  with  thy  love  to  any 
created  thing,  not  even  to  thyself,  but  to  the  Eternal  only.*  The 
essence  of  this  imdvfila  is  not  desire  in  itself^,  joy  in  this  or  that — ^for 
the  perfect  man  would  have  the  highest,  purest  pleasure  in  all  the 
works  of  God — but  desire,  when  separate  from  God,  selfish  love,  es- 
tranged from  God.  The  command  oifK  imOvfirjaeig,  therefore,  is 
nothing  less  than  that  man  give  himself  up  with  all  his  own  desire 
and  joy  ;  this  giving-up,  however,  is  not  possible  without  regenera- 
tion, and  hence  man  can  never,  as  the  following  discourse  demon- 
strates, arrive  at  peace  by  the  law  ;  he  needs  a  Deliverer  from  hinTself 
{ver.  24).     (Ver.  8,  the  did  rijg  ivToXijg,  as  afterwards,  ver.  11,  is 

*  Tbo  apostle  takes  no  notice  of  the  circamstanne  which  is  the  rarer  case,  that  even 
<the  frighiy  the  terror  of  sio,  may  hurl  into  sin,  if  the  shield  of  faith  is  wanting.  Evil 
•thoughts,  that  fill  the  heart  with  horror,  may,  by  tbs  very  terror,  which  takes  away  the 
presenco  of  mind,  draw  men  down  into  sin.  The  histories  of  criminals  often  afford  proof 
of  this.  Still,  to  explain  such  oases,  we  might  assume,  perhaps  without  exception,  either 
previous  moral  corruption,  or  intellectual  weakness  in  conjunction  with  disease. 
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letter  connected  with  d(l)opiJt7fv  kafiovaa  than  with  the  following 
words,  because  the  peculiar  working  of  the  law  is  thus  most  definitely 
indicated.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  apostle  now,  after  having  expressed  the  general 
thought,  proceeds  in  the  description  of  the  course  of  development  in 
the  man  from  its  first  beginnings  ;  he  describes  a  state  in  which  sin 
LB  as  yet  deady  and  man  is  living  without  law.  This  state  of  childish 
unconsciousness  is  disturbed  by  the  law  with  its  commandment  in 
the  case  in  question.  There  is  a  question,  however,  how  we  are  to 
conceive  such  a  state  of  life  without  law,  for  the  apostle  cannot  mean 
the  state  of  infancy  proper  ;  yet,  except  this,  there  is  no  time  in  the 
life  of  man  in  which  it  may  strictly  be  said  that  man  is  in  it  without 
law,  and  sin  without  motion.*  It  may  aid  essentially  in  explaining 
this  difficulty,  to  remark,  that  the  apostle,  during  his  entire  discus- 
sion, is  not  supposing  crimes  and  such  outbreaks  of  sin,  which  even 
the  magistracy  resents,  and  which  draw  after  them  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ;  for  the  law  is  assuredly  able  to  repress  sins  of  this  kind, 
and  man  can  by  the  guidance  of  the  law  fulfil  of  his  own  power 
so  called  opera  civUia  or  justitice  externa.  But  in  such  a  state  of 
legal  action  all  laws  and  ordinances  appear  to  man  as  political,  or 
at  least  as  merely  human  statutes,  and  his  whole  effort  is  without 
reference  to  God ;  he  avoiils  sin,  not  for  God's  sake,  but  for  its 
disagreeable  external  consequences,  which  to  be  sure  is  better  than 
that  recklessness  which  does  not  even  shun  consequences,  yet  still 
does  not  satisfy  absolute  righteousness.  With  such  a  state  of  mind, 
the  apostle  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  He  is  speaking  rather  of 
that  moment  when  his  relation  to  God  dawns  upon  man,  not  merely 
in  conception,  but  in  essence  and  power,  and  he  learns  to  regard  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  law  as  Divine,  that  is,  as 
absolute  commandments.  The  whole  time  before  this  moment  he 
calls  the  life  without  law,  when  sin  was  dead,\  With  this  accepta- 
tion results,  also,  what  holds  equally  of  all  subsequent  stages  of 
development,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  this  first  stage  as  instanta- 
neously overpast.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  with  most  men,  the 
discernment  of  the  laW,  as  being  the  will  of  the  absolutely  holy  God, 
takes  place  instantaneously,  and  the  former  and  after  life  may  be 

*  TJsteri  (in  the  Paul.  Lehrbegr.  4th  edit.  p.  39)  supposes  this  state  to  be  like  that  of 
Adam  before  the  fall,  which  is  surelj  against  the  apostle's  meaning,  who  considers  this 
state  of  the  deadness  of  sin  itself  as  a  consequence  of  the  &1L 

f  The  ii  dfiapTia  dvkQnaev  (ver.  9),  is  not,  as  Riickert  still  holds,  to  be  construed  **sin 
again  revived,"  as  though  it  had  once  been  alive  (from  which  conception  the  reading  ^C'^ 
<jcv,  which  roust  certainly  be  set  aside,  proceeded);  dva^dcj  is  rather  "to  come  to  life" 
(aufleben)  as  dvi(m)fii  (in  its  intransitive  tenses)  is  "  to  arise,  stand  up."  The  coming  to 
life,  however,  presupposes  no  antecedent  living  of  that  which  comes  to  life,  but  a  slum- 
bering only  of  the  life  in  it  Thus  comes  to  life  the  slumbering  germ  of  a  grain  of  seed, 
which  had  not  as  yet  independently  lived.  The  expression,  *'  to  come  to  Ufe  again,  for  the 
second  time,"  is  here  wholly  inappropriate. 
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clearly  distinguislied  ;  but  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  risen  light 
diffuses  itself  into  the  different  regions  of  the  inward  life,  and  even 
those  who  have  made  progress  may  have  still  to  experience  on  iso- 
lated departments,  that  they  were  living  there  without  law,  since 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  Divine  law  in  this  or  that  individual 
case  had  been  a  long  time  in  becoming  to  them  a  matter  of  living 
consciousness.  Thus  it  may  be  perceived  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  :t^^C  vSiiov  dfm^ia  vetcpd,  tviihout  law  sin  was  dead.  The 
deadness  of  sin  does  not  imply  that  it  has  no  motion  at  all ;  for  its 
very  essence  is  a  disordered  lifcj  and  must  always  manifest  itself  as 
such,  although  often  negatively  only,  by  failure  in  fear  and  love  of  God ; 
but  it  is  so  far  dead  without  law,  as  that  it  is  not  at  first  discerned  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  whole  magnitude,  without  the  light  of  the  law  to 
enlighten  its  darkness.  With  that  knowledge,  however,  the  sin  itself 
increases :  first,  because  from  this  knowledge  there  is  generated  a 
resistance  which  enhances  the  fierce  power  of  the  natural  life  (ver. 
13);  next,  because  the  sin,  which  has  entered  into  the  consciousness, 
is  like  a  germ  awakened  from  slumber,  that  strives  for  an  ever- 
growing development.  Man's  self-will  champs  fiercely  the  bit  that 
would  curb  it :  the  love  of  knowledge,  perverted  to  curiosity,  bums 
with  eagerness  to  taste  the  forbidden  thing  ;  and  thus  through  the 
law  sin  perfects  itself  in  itself  by  the  heightened  action  of  desire  ; 
granting  that  it  does  not,  as  indeed  will  but  rarely  happen,  break 
forth  into  acts  of  open  criminality.  (This  phenomenon  is  so  conso- 
nant to  experience  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament,  Prov. 
ix.  17,  and  even  by  profane  authors.  Comp.  the  noted  passage  in 
Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  4,  "  Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper  cupimusque  nega- 
ta.")  To  the  quickening  of  sin  the  apostle  immediately  attaches 
the  dying  of  the  /,  the  better  self  ;*  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  latter  had  been  alive  before  the  moment  of  the  law's  coming  in, 
that  is,  that  the  better  had  prevailed,  and  that  accordingly  this 
moment  would  seem  to  be  the  signal,  not  of  an  advance  to  the 
better,  but  of  a  retrogression  to  the  worse.  And  indeed  this  is  Paul's 

*  I  belieTe  it  may  be  said  that  the  development  of  the  conflict  assumes  in  many  men 
a  different  shape.  Sin  is  with  many  alive  from  the  beginning,  and  the  better  self  seems 
to  sleep.  The  course  of  conversion  with  such  persons  then  takes  the  shape,  that  the  con- 
flict is  first  developed,  when  the  /  awakes  from  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inner  man,  and 
opposes  itself  to  the  unresisted  dominion  of  the  sinfril  element  The  apostle's  description, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  €u  presoribirtg  one  uniform  and  invariable  process  of 
conversion ;  experience  indeed  shews,  that  in  the  life  of  many  converted  persons,  e.  ^., 
Spener's  and  Zinzendorf 's,  no  such  decisive  moment  occurred  as  Paul  describes  in 
the  passage  vii.  24.  But  such  as  theirs  naturally  are  only  to  be  supposed  in  the 
church;  with  heathens  and  Jews,  as  those  of  whom  Paul  was  immediately  thinking, 
the  conversion  must  necessaiily  have  shewn  itself  as  Paul  represents  it;  because  with 
them  any  abiding  in  the  grace  of  baptism  is  out  of  the  question,  and  consequently  in  them 
conversion  must  reveal  itself  as  one  marked  and  Instantaneous  act  by  which  they  enter 
into  the  communion  of  the  faithfrd. 
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meamng,  as  ver.  13  clearly  shews ;  yet  the  deterioration  is  but  a 
seeming  one,  like  the  full,  open  coming-out  of  a  hitherto  lurking 
disease.  As  no  cure  is  possible  without  this,  so  unless  sin  be  thus 
forced  to  shew  itself,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it.  The  relatively 
better  state,  which  consists  in  an  amiable  temper,  and  freedom  from 
violent  desires,  is  also  but  a  seeming  one,  that  has  no  true  foundation, 
and  therefore  vanishes  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  temptation  approaches. 
The  coming  forth  of  sin,  however,  is  not,  as  was  before  noticed,  to  be 
understood  of  open  criminality  and  wickedness,  from  which  man 
on  any  standard  can  and  must  by  his  own  power  refrain,  but  of 
those  inward  impulses  and  subtle  workings  of  sin,  which  are  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  human  judgment.  Meantime  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, even  for  the  gross  oflfender,  when  the  law  becomes  alive  in  him, 
forthwith  by  penitence  and  faith,  to  enter  into  redemption  ;  but  he 
may  not  abuse  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  himself. 
The.  actual  thief  or  adulterer  may  not  appeal  to  his  sinfulness  as 
rendering  his  thus  sinning  necessary:  he  could  perfectly  well  have 
refrained  from  the  deed;  but  the  inward  lust  no  man  can  of  his 
©wn  power  do  away ;  and  it  is  of  the  overmastering  force  of  this  that 
the  apostle  immediately  treats  here. 

Vers.  11-13. — Paul  lingers  still  upon  these  thoughts,*  and  exalts 
the  holiness  of  the  law,  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  holy  Q-od, 
80  that  the  cause  of  its  effect  in  augmenting  sin  is  only  to  be  found 
in  sin  itself.  The  law  is  but  the  innocent  occasion,  the  conditio 
sine  qua  nan;  the  causa  ^ciens  is  the  sinfulness  of  man.  The  lat- 
ter, therefore,  appears  (with  a  glance  at  Gen.  iii)  as  a  thing  prop- 
erly foreign  to  the  man,  deceiving  even  himself.  This  relation  of 
the  ^6),  /,  to  dfiapriay  sin^  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  under- 
standing what  follows,  and  for  scriptural  anthropology  in  general. 
Sin  is  not  the  nature,  the  substance  of  man  himself  (as  evil  generally 
is  nothing  substantial,  but  merely  discord,  the  disturbance  of  the 
relations  originally  ordained  by  God) ;  rather  has  the  germ  of  the 
Divine  image  remained  even  in  fallen  man,  to  which  grace  knits  on 
her  work  of  bringing  him  back  to  God.  (Comp.  at  Rom.  ii  14, 15.) 
This  better  germ  of  life,  however,  appears  in  the  natural  state,  when 
sin  has  sprung  to  life,  as  suppressed  by  a  foreign  power,  clouded  and 
obscured  in  its  nature,  and  hence  the  operation  of  grace  finds  ex- 
pression in  striving  to  draw  it  forth,  and  give  it  dominion.  Sin^ 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sum  of  isolated  evil  actions^ 
any  more  than  good  as  a  sum  of  isolated  good  deeds,  but  both  good 
and  evU  are  elements  of  life ;  wherefore,  where  good  or  evil  baa 
place  in  a  person,  the  one  or  the  other  element,  light  or  darkness, 

^  The  delineation  of  the  state  under  the  law  begins  fundamentally  at  ver.  9,  with  the 
kXBowTvc  ^^  ^f  ivroh'/^f  the  description  itself  does  not  properly  follow  until  ver.  1%,  while 
10-13  regard  more  immediately  the  moment  of  transition. 
Vol.  IV.— 2 
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the  Lord  of  tlie  kingdom  of  light,  or  the  prince  of  darkneis,  exercises 
dominion.  Therefore,  it  is  said  also,  1  John  iii.  8,  6  irooSv  ttjv  dfiap^ 
rlav  Ik  tov  dia06Xov  iartv,  he  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  But  the 
dominion  of  sin,  when  it  is  allowed,  takes  the  form  of  dmar^^  deceit ^ 
because  the  I  fancies  it  will  find  in  sin  true  joy  and  abiding  satis- 
fection,  in  which,  however,  it  deceives  itself.  Sin,  as  discord,  is 
never  able  to  allay  that  thirst  for  eternal  joy  which  is  planted  in 
every  being,  for  she  brings  ever  in  her  train  the  loathing  of  herself. 
The  law  fulfils,  then,  one  of  its  important  aims  in  bringing  this 
deceit  to  the  consciousness  of  man ;  it  manifests  the  secret  hidden 
nature  of  evil  (Iva  (l>av^  dfioQTta),  it  heightens  it  in  its  nature,  in 
order  the  more  surely  to  awaken  disgust  at  it,  and  to  convert  all  the 
desire  and  love  of  man  to  that  good,  which  as  internal  harmony, 
appeases  the  longing  for  eternity.  The.  words  Iva  yevtircu  Koff  vrrcp- 
)3oA^  dfuiprrtoXZQ  ij  dfiaprla,  that  sin  may  become  exceeding  sinftd^ 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  refined  on  ;  they  would  seem,  in  this  obvious 
and  simple  sense  to  assert  that  the  commandment  heightens  sin.  As 
a  rapidly  flowing  stream  rolls  calmly  on,  so  long  as  no  object  checks 
it,  but  foams  and  roars  when  met  by  any  obstruction,  just  so  calmly 
does  the  sinM  element  hold  its  course  through  the  man  so  long  as 
he  does  not  stem  it ;  but  if  he  would  realize  the  Divine  command- 
ment, he  begins  to  feel  the  might  of  the  element,  of  whose  dominion 
he  had  as  yet  not  dreamed. 

(The  construction  is  not  without  difficulty.  To  ^AXXi  ij  dfiofiria 
the  words  ^^l  yeyove  Odvarog  are  evidently  to  be  supplied  from 
the  preceding,  but  the  following  Iva  (pav^  dfiofyrla  seems  to  stand  un- 
connectedly,  and  some  expositors  would  bracket  it  as  parenthesis, 
without  doubt  erroneously.  It  is  better  to  refer  Iva  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  and  consequently  to  supply :  "  wherein  (namely  as  sin 
becomes  the  cause  of  death  to  men)  God  purposes  that."  Kaff 
imsQpoXrjv  =  imepfiaXXdvrcd^j  is  frequently  used  by  Paul.  [Comp.  1 
Cor.  xii.  81  ;  2  Cor.  i  8,  iv.  17  ;  GaL  i.  13.]  The  formulais  found 
also  in  later  profane  writers.  The  second  Iva  is  to  he  taken  as  stand- 
ing quite  parallel  to  the  first ;  the  second  clause  only  illustrates  and 
enhances  the  thought  of  the  first. 

Ver.  14. — Hereupon  the  carnal  state  of  man  is  opposed  to  the 
purely  objective  Divine  nature  of  the  law  (the  nvevfutriKSg  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  emanation  of  God,  of  the  irvevfjuiy  John  iv.  24).  Spirit 
and  flesh  lust  against  each  other.  (GaL  v.  17.)  Therefore,  the  I 
also  and  the  law  are  against  each  other,  the  I  would  be  independent. 
There  is  certainly  no  break  to  bo  made  here  at  ver.  14  ;  the  apostle 
does  not  pass  to  any  new  representation ;  but  the  change  of  the 
tenses — the  present  being  maintained  so  constantly  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  while'  hitherto  preterites  were  used — cannot,  as  al- 
ready observed,  be  overlooked.     We  find  a  generalization  of  the 
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lelatioQB  Bigmfied  in  tldui ;  Paul  regards,  in  what  follows,  man 
in  himself,  at  all  stages  of  development,  in  conflict  with  the  law, 
and,  in  as  far  as  the  old  man  remains  even  after  regeneration,  so  far 
the  following  description,  as  has  been  shewn  above,  has  its  truth 
also  for  the  regenerate  man  himself.^  But  the  question  occurs, 
what  concej^ion  are  we  to  form  of  ac^,  and  its  derivative  aapiuicd^  ? 
Schleusner  reckons  no  less  than  sixteen  significations  of  odp^,  which 
Bretschneider  and  Wahl  have  indeed  reduced  to  seven ;  still,  eveQ 
these  learned  men  have  failed  to  exhibit  any  natural  sequence  in 
these  significations.  The  following  observations  may  perhaps  facili- 
tate a  survey  of  the  process  by  which  its  various  meanings  are 
developed.  £(^,  *i^,  signifies,  primarily,  the  substance  of  the  flesh, 
as  bdonging  to  the  living  organism  ;  as  dead  it  is  called  tcpiag.  In 
this  meaning,  as  substance  of  the  body,  flesh  and  bones  are  often 
connected  (e.  g,,  Luke  xxiv.  89  ;  Eph.  v.  30)  to  indicate  emphat* 
ioally  the  material  quality.  This  sensuous  signification  becomes 
then  applied  in  holy  writ  to  spiritual  things  in  two  ways.  Firsts 
flesh  is  conceived  as  the  visible  veil  of  the  spirit,  and  so  far  odp^  ap^ 
pears  as  an  equivalent  to  ypd^jm,  letter ^  the  veil  of  the  spirit  in  the 
Scripture,  or  to  ^vtp<^,  mcmifesty  in  contrast  with  Mfnmrdv,  hidden 
(Bom.  ii.  28,  29  ;  CoL  ii.  1,  5  ;  Heb.  ix.  10),  and  denotes  the  out* 
ward,  the  outside — the  form  in  contrast  with  the  essence  ;  nexty  adf4 
signifies  the  decaying,  perishable  part  of  man,  in  contrast  with  the 
eternal],  imperishable  spirit  dwelling  in  him.  This  s^ose  appears 
especially  in  the  forms  aa^  icdi  aifjui  (Matth.  xvi  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ; 
Eph.  vi.  12)  and  ndoa  cdp^  (Luke  iii.  6  ;  John  iii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  i.  24), 
as  signifying  the  decajring,  perishable  race  of  man  generally.  With 
the  idea  of  decay  is  then  necessarily  given  that  of  einfvlnesa  as  its 
cause ;  death  penetrated  among  mankind  with  sin ;  and  decay  is 
but  death  in  its  gradual  diffusion.  Accordingly  sinfulness  itself  is 
also,  especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galatians,  directly 
called  adf^,  and  imOvfucu  aapicdg,  desires  of  flesh  (Eph.  ii  8  ;  1  John 
ii.  16  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18),  a  v6v^  aapKdg,  mind  of  flesh  (CoL  ii.  18),  odfia 
oapico^y  body  of  flesh  (CoL  ii.  11,  compared  with  Eccles.  xxiii.  16), 
and  the  like  are  spoken  of.  Finally,  this  usage  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, as  implying  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  considered  sin  as 
grounded  merely  in  the  bodily  impulses,  as  a  preponderating 
sensuality.  The  ad^  is  rather  to  be  understood,  as  embracing  the 
whole  psychical  lifc^  with  all  its  will  and  mind  ;  fer  without  the  ani- 

^  That  the  phenomena  here  described  admits  indeed,  a  partially  aniyeraal  applioatioo, 
eanoot  be  deoied.  Yet  I  think  the  ground  of  the  aposUe's  diange  of  tenae  lies  in  the 
«MmAiM9  f^Us  concepHan,  which  natoiallj  leads  him  to  realize  and  depict  th6  scene  as  if 
now  actoallf  passing  witiiin  him.  Besides,  the  jiotn/ at  which  he  passes  from  the  past  to 
the  present  is  where,  haying  occasion  to  state  a  uniy^vai  truth,  "  the  law  is  spiritoal,'' 
and  henoe  to  ose  the  praaeot  tenae^  he  natorallj  employ  the  preoent  in  the  answer 
ingdaoae. — \JL 
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mating  rpyx^  (distinguished  from  ttvcv/uz),  the  oAq^  alone  cannot  even 
commit  sin.  It  is  certainly  correct,  however,  that  odp^  can  be  used 
to  denote  only  human  sin,  the  sin  of  the  world  of  evil  spirits  having 
quite  a  different  character.  In  this  it  is  of  a  spiritual  nature^ 
and,  therefore,  incurable ;  in  the  natural  man  sin  has  only  pene- 
trated the  psychical,  sensuous  nature;  the  spirit,  being  oppressed  or 
troubled  by  sin,  may  be  defiled,  but  it  has  not  iin  in  its  nature. 
When  in  man  sin  occupies  the  spirit  itself,  and  proceeds  from  it,  he 
is  then  on  his  way  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.*  The  use  of 
the  adjesctives  aapKiKog  and  adpiuvo^  may  now  be  easily  explained. 
The  latter  (2  Cor.  iiL  3,  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  quite  ascer- 
tained) answers  to  our  "  fleshy*'  (German  jleiachem^  or  fleischig)  ; 
the  former  is  our  "fleshly,  carnal"  (German  JkiachUcK).  In  the 
later  Greek,  the  two  adjective  forms  were  confounded,  and  hence 
many  variations  are  found  in  the  readings  ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
however,  except  in  the  passage  above  adduced,  aapKiKdg  should  be 
everywhere  read.  This  form,  then,  designates  alike  the  merely  out- 
ward (Rom.  XV.  27  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  11),  and  the  perishable,  and,  there- 
fore, sinful,  which  latter  meaning  prevails  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  ^yw,  namely,  is  so  far  called  aapiuKdgy  as  it  is  controlled  by  sin ; 
not,  as  having  sin  essentially  in  itself,  for  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  apostle  it  appears  as  again  freed  from  that 
foreign  dominion,  as  it  was  relatively  free  from  it  before  sin  became 
alive  (ver.  9).  The  expression  'nenpojiivog  vnh  rrjv  dftapriavy  sold 
under  sin^  also  points  to  the  same  relation  ;  the  image  of  one  sold 
for  a  slave,  and  in  need  of  being  ransomed,  lies  at  its  foundation. 

^  Compare  more  particularly  hereon  at  the  important  passage,  2  Cor.  vlL  1.  Verj 
itriking  obsenrations  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Vitringa  oba.  sacr.  (Jense  1723^ 
pag.  660,  seqq.  Comp.  also  my  opusc.  theoL  (BeroL  1833),  pag.  166,  seqq.  MiUler,  in 
his  excellent  work  upon  sin  (Breslau,  1839,  B.  i.  &  182),  thinks  my  illustration  of  the 
notion  of  adp^  more  satis&ctory  in  the  treatise  upon  the  Trichotomj  than  here.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  that  I  have  expressed  myself  otherwise  in  the  commentary  than  in  that 
treatise,  only  I  have  here  developed  my  view  more  fblly.  The  scriptural  explanation  which 
Mtiller  himself  gives  of  aup^  I  certainly  cannot  acknowledge  to  be  the  right  one,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  sustain  itself.  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  the  expression  adp^  does  not 
signify  the  sinfhl  element  in  man,  but  *'  dU  that  is  merely  human,  Uie  human  as  denuded 
of  its  relation  to  Gk)d,  and  in  contrast  to  this  relation"  (p.  184).  That  9rvev/<a,  in  opposi- 
tion to  oup^i  is  not  the  human,  but  the  Divine  spirit;  voi)f  or  6  iau  avOpuiroc  is  used  in 
contrast  to  (rdp^  But  vovc  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  function  only  of  the  nvevfia,  and 
bow  the  iau  dvOpunoc  is  to  be  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  irveHfM^  is  not  to  be 
conceived.  But  even  setting  aside  this  identity  of  the  nvtvfia  with  both  the  notions 
which  Mcdler  recognizes  as  opposite  to  cdp^,  the  assumption  of  such  contrast  itself  oon* 
Iradicts  the  nodon  of  aap^  which  he  has  proposed.  Paul  states  here  a  conflict  in  the 
man  between  the  adp^  and  the  v<n)f,  it  cannot  be  that  all  which  is  merely  human  is  called 
cdp^^  for  that  includes  the  vovf  itself  Zopf  is  the  human  nature,  9ofar  as  it  is  separated 
from  God,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  power  of  darkness,  that  is,  adfia  and  Vw;t7f  in  the 
irvev/ia,  on  the  contrary,  or,  taken  as  fiiculty,  in  the  vovr,  the  light  has  remained  to  titm^ 
a  light  still  in  bis  darkness;  the  good  impulses  proceed  ftom  it»  as  from  the  aap^  the  evil 
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For  the  free  man  only  can  come  into  bondage,  and  becomes  free 
again  with  his  liberation  from  it.  True,  indeed,  he  cannot  loose 
himsdf  from  it,  but  needs  a  ransomer,  and  to  this  point  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  apostle  leads  (ver.  24).  Therefore,  even  the  regenerate 
man  may  ascribe  carnality  to  himself,  in  that  ho,  albeit  for  moments 
only,  has  yet  to  experience  the  dominion  of  the  flesh. 

(The  reading  ol6a(iev  is  without  hesitation  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other,  ol6a  fi€v,  which  has  no  manuscript  authority  at  all,  and 
has  evidently  proceeded  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  singular 
stands  elsewhere  in  the  whole  passage.  But  for  the  very  purpose  of 
indicating  that  the  apostle  is  not  expressing  merely  individual  expe- 
riences, but  such  as  belong  also  to  the  race,  the  employment  of 
the  plural  was  necegsary  here  at  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion.) 

Vers,  15-20. — The  thought  just  expressed  in  general  terms,  ^w 
aapiuK6^  elfu^  the  apostle  carries  out  experimentally  in  the  following 
verses,  and  describes  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  fluctuation  of 
desires  and  thoughts  both  tempting  and  fighting  against  temp- 
tation. The  repetition  of  the  same  words  (ver.  15  recurs  in  ver. 
19,  and  ver.  16  in  ver.  20,  word  for  word)  gives  in  the  most  touch- 
ing manner  the  impression  of  a  dreary  uniformity  in  this  in- 
ward struggle,  before  a  higher  power  of  peace  has  revealed  itself 
in  the  mind.  Still,  this  repetition  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  without  purpose ;  it  is  intended  rather  td  lead 
to  ever  stronger  consciousness  of  the  sinfxil  state,  and  thereby  to 
ever  livelier  longing  for  redemption.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict, too,  the  more  conscious  separation  of  the  better  self  from 
sin  bespeaks  progress,  which  the  apostle  indicates,  not  merely  by 
the  stronger  expression,  which  marks,  as  he  advances  (ver.  22), 
his  joy  in  the  Divine  law,  but  also  by  the  growingly  perceptible 
separation  of  the  old  man  from  the  forming  new  man,  and  of  the 
law  of  sin  from  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  yet  to  be  observed,  that 
here  again  the  apostle's  representation  is  not  to  be  applied  to  offences 
such  as  are  punished  by  human  authority  ;  that  no  murderer, 
therefore,  or  adulterer,  or  perpetrator  of  any  other  act  universally 
regarded  as  criminal  can  say,  I  do  what  I  would  not,  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  Such  an  one  the  apostle  would  answer  :  thou  hypocrite, 
thou  canst  well  forbear  committing  the  acty  if  thou  only  appliest  the 
natural  powers  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  thee.  The  whole 
representation  regards  the  inner  man,  and  subtler  transgressions  of 
the  Divine  commandment,  e.  g.,  by  an  over-hasty  word.  Hence,  it 
has  also  its  perfect  truth  for  the  regenerate  man,*  who  is  open  to 

♦  The  limit  wherein  which  a  regenerate  person  can  still  sin,  and  within  which 
not,  can  be  determined  hy  men  only  at  the  extreme  limita  We  may  say,  a  regen- 
erate person  who  should  commit  a  premeditated  murder  or  the  like^  was  entirely  fiUloD 
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impressions  from  the  more  subtile  temptations  only.  Bat  conscience 
being  also  more  acute  in  him,  his  situation  is,  in  r^erenoe  to  hia 
grade  of  sensibility^  quite  similar  to  that  represented  here,  and  he 
is  as  much  in  need  of  daily  repentance  and  renewed  forgiveness  of 
sins,  as  the  unregenerate  is  of  i^Q  first  repentance.  It  is  yet  requi- 
site in  this  passage  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  one  and  the  other 
self  (^w),  of  which  respectively  Paul  speaks,  to  the  unity  of  the  per- 
sonality. The  one  self  approves  the  good,  gives  assent  to  the  law 
(ver.  16,  ovful^fu  tg)  v6{iq)),  nay,  has  its  pleasure  in  it  (ver.  22,  avvi^ 
Sofuu  to)  v6fMf)) ;  the  other,  notwithstanding,  commits  sin,  that  is^ 
nourishes  desire,  evil  concupiscence,  although  hindered  by  the  former 
from  open  acts  of  crime.*  In  quite  a  similar  manner  our  Lord 
also  speaks  (Matth.  x.  89)  of  a  twofold  i>vxjy  one  of  which  must 
die,  if  the  other  is  to  be  kept.  According  to  the  ordinary  notion 
of  the  soul,  as  a  thing  absolute  and  self-dependent,  that  generates  of 
itself,  at  pleasure,  alike  good  and  evil,  this  mode  of  expression  is 
hard  to  be  explained  ;  but,  as  already  observed  at  Matth.  x.  39,  it 
becomes  quite  intelligible  when  the  soul  is  considered  as  a  receptive 
nature,  penetrated  by  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  that  contend 
in  it  for  the  mastery.  In  the  better  self,  light  becomes  predomi- 
nant ;  in  the  sinful  one,  darkness :  and  the  man  thus  perceives  in  the 
unity  of  his  life  the  duplicity  of  the  struggling  elements,  that  reflect 
their  nature  in  him  ;  he  has  not  two  souls,  but  the  oneness  becomes 
duality  by  the  powers  that  are  operative  in  it.  By  total  surrender 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  he  passes  entirely  into 
their  nature.  Even  before  Christ,  experience  led  rightly  to  such  a 
duplicity  in  the  inner  mein.  Besides  the  well  known  "  video  meliora 
proboquCj  deteriora  sequor"  of  Ovid  (Metam.  vii  19),  and  besides 
the  expression  of  Epictetus  :  6  dfiaprdvcjv  b  fihf  OeXei  ov  noiet,  kcu  8  fiij 
OiXei  TToiely  he  tvho  errs  does  not  what  lie  would^  and  does  what  he 
would  not  (Enchir.  ii.  26),  the  passage  of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vi.  1, 21) 
is  particularly  remarkable,  in  which  two  souls  are  expressly  distin- 
guished, with  the  entirely  correct  remark,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
inward  conflict,  and  of  attraction  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil,  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  the  explanation  that  the  same  soul  addresses  itself  at 
one  time  to  the  good,  at  another  to  the  bad,  for  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  one,  the  attraction  towards  the  other  manifests  itself  at  the 

from  foith ;  but  if  a  believer  should  be  faulty  in  a  word,  or  a  similar  small  matter,  it  would 
naturally  not  be  considered  as  itself  apostacy.  Notwithstanding,  even  one  word  may,  in 
the  Divine  judgment,  be  a  very  heavy  sin,  \t,  e.  g^  it  is  intended  to  wound  a  neighbour 
deeply ;  and  circumstances  which  often  God  only  knows,  may  exceedingly  mitigate  a 
seemingly  very  heavy  sin.  The  greatness  of  the  temptation,  the  degree  of  oonsoiousneoi^ 
and  the  like,  which  are  beyond  human  judgment,  are  instances  in  point 

^  Bengel  says  very  aptly  upon  this:   "Assensus  hominls  legi  contra  semet  ipsom 
prsBStitus,  illustris  character  est  religionis,  magnum  testimonium  de  Dea** 
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game  time.^  Of  course,  however,  the  willing  of  good  before  regene- 
ration can  only  be  considered  as  the  free  will  gradually  developing 
itself,  as  a  disposition  for  true  freedom,  as  mere  veUeitas.  For  this 
SiXeiv  can  only  express  itself  negatively,  in  checking  the  outbreak 
of  sin  into  the  gross  act ;  as  soon  as  the  man  becomes  conscious  that 
the  evil  desire,  as  such,  is  sin,  he  feels  that  mere  willing  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  remove  it,  even  as  it  is  incapable  of  calling  forth  in  the 
heart  holy  motions  and  desire  for  holiness. 

(The  ov  yiv6cft(»)y  ver.  15,  is  not  to  be  construed,  witt  Augustine 
and  Grotius,  ^^  I  approve  not,'"  as  Beiche  stUl  maintains.  For  al- 
though the  conceptions  "  know,"  and  "approve,  be  iaclined  towards,'' 
pass  into  each  other,  the  context  here  forbids  the  tautology  "  be  in- 
clined to,  love,*'  deXeiv  expressing  the  same  thing.  We  are  led  so  to 
construe  the  expression,  only  because  the  speaker  seems  to  know 
well  what  he  does,  as  at  ver.  18  too  it  is  said :  ol6a  yap  k.  t.  \,  But 
in  this  it  is  overlooked,  that  although  the  apostle  does  know  well 
the/act  of  the  inward  conflict,  he  does  not  comprehend  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  or  at  least  in  the  described  moment  of  moral  de- 
velopment he  pictures  the  speaking  subject  as  perplexed  in  his  view 
of  it ;  as  it  is  said,  John  iii.  8,  of  the  regenerating  Spirit,  "  a  man 
hears  and  perceives  its  sound  indeed,  but  knows  not  whence  it 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth." — Ver.  16.  ^vfupriiu  is  weaker  than  the 
following  avvTJdoficUy  ver.  22,  which  is  distinguished  from  ^^^cJo/xoa, 
designating  malignant  joy.  The  two  expressions  are  found  only 
here  in  the  New  Testament. — Vers.  17  and  20,  the  wvl  6e  ovkSti  is 
important ;  Paul  indicates  therein,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  a 
progress ;  he  is  supposing  that  the  man  at  first  himself  performs  the 
evil,  till  the  separation  of  the  hnOvfjUa  and  the  vovc  is  completed  in 
him,  and  evil  hence  stands  opposed  to  him,  an  affliction  and  burden 
to  his  true  and  proper  self.  Nwt  is  not  to  be  understood  of  time, 
but  is  merely  inferential.  The  advance  in  time  is  indicated  only 
in  the  ovKsn.-^ — Ver.  18.  Upon  the  oIksX  iv  t§  aapKl  fuw  i}  djia^ia^ 

*  Reiche,  in  a  strange  maimer,  explains  these  words  of  the  iq>o8ile,  expressing  so  pro- 
fiiundlj  the  general  experience  of  all  more  earnest  men,  of  the  ideal  and  real  Jew!  The 
conformity  of  pro&ne  writers  with  the  apostle's  expression  might  surelj  have  taught  him 
better. 

f  No  SQch  advance  in  time  is,  I  think,  indicated  by  oi)Khi.  Bj  a  use  frequent  in  dassio 
Greek  and  the  New  Testament,  analogous  to  that  of  vw  and  vw/,  oirKeri  often  denotes  not 
that  which  has  been,  and  is  or  will  be  no  longer,  but  that  which  naturally  would  have 
been,  but  under  existing  conditions  is  not  Thus  2  Gor.  L  23,  ^eidoptevo^  ifiuv  ovkStl 
^7Sov,  sparing  you^Ino  longer  came^  means  not,  *'I  no  longer  came  as  I  formerly  did,"  but 
'*  no  longer  as  I  otherwise  should."  See  note  to  firiKkri^  Acts  xiii.  84.  See  Hom.  II.  Lib» 
iL  1 141 ;  ^sch.  Prom.  775 ;  Sex.  £mp.  adv.  Matth.  ii.  42.  Hence  it  is  used  logically,. 
Rom.  xl  6,  el  61  x^P^^h  ovkctl  l^  Ipyovy  and  if  by  graces  it  is  no  longer  of  works  (as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been) ;  Gal  iii.  18.  (HKin  then  is  here  (with  Wahl,  Meyer,  and  D» 
Wette)  logical :  "  as  the  case  stands  (wvi)  it  is  no  longer  I  that  do  it,  05  i<  otherwise  would 
have  been,"  i.  e.,  it  follows  thence  that  it  is  not  I  that  do  it — ^Nor  does  any  such  advance  a» 
Olshausen  finds  seem  otherwise  indicated    The  stronger  awijdofuu  instead  of  avfi^fiC^ 
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and  the  OiXeiv  napaKeiraX  /wf,  com  p.  at  21,  22. — Ver.  18.  A.B.O. 
and  several  critical  authorities  leave  out  evpioKO)^  and  read  only  :  rb 
6e  Karepyd^ecfdou,  ov.  The  omission  of  the  verb  seems  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  its  addition,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  shorter  read- 
ing.— Ver.  20.  The  most  considerable  authorities,  namely  the  Codd. 
B.C.D.E.G.,  omit  the  first  ^w,  while  the  second  remains  quite  un- 
disputed ;  the  omission  seems  certainly  very  proper,  for  the  follow- 
ing fyw,  together  with  dfiapTla,  goes  back  to  OiXo)  and  noio),  there  was 
therefore  no.  ground  for  putting  iy6  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  ; 
still  this  its  apparent  superfluousness  may  have  been  the  very  reason 
for  its  omission.) 

Vers.  21-23. — The  duality  within  the  man,  already  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  verses,  is  now  more  closely  described.*  Paul  distin- 
guishes the  ioG)  dvOpcjno^^  inner  man  (Eph.  iii.  16),  from  the  ^fw 
iv6pG)nog,  outer  man  (2  Cor.  iv.  16);  parallel  with  the  first  expres- 
sion he  uses  vovg^  mind^f  with  the  second  odp^^  fleshy  or  /i^A?/,  Tnemr- 
hers.  Considered  in  and  by  themselves,  these  expressions  are  not 
exact  equivalents  of  naivog  dvOponogy  new  man  (Eph.  ii.  15,  iv.  24), 
or  KOLVTi  tcriocgj  new  creature  (Gal.  vi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17),  and  naXcubg 
dvOpcjiTogy  old  man  (Rom.  vl  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  22  ;  CoL  iii.  9).  For  the 
three  latter  formulaa  refer  only  and  6olely  to  the  production  of 
the  new  man  in  regeneration  (John  i.  13);  whereas  every  natural 
man  has  an  inward  man,  a  Tn/eC/za,  spirit^  or  vovg,  mindj  or  as  Peter 
says  (1  Pet.  iii  4),  a  /cpvTrrof  &vep(»mog  r^f  Kogdiag^  a  hidden  man  of 
the  heart.  But  as  far  as  the  transformation  in  regeneration  begins 
in  the  irveviia  or  voijg  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  inn^r  man  is  the 
condition,  we  may  say,  the  mother  of  the  new  man,  so  far  the  mean- 
ings touch  one  another,  and  although  therefore  in  the  passage  before 
us  the  state  of  the  regenerate  is  not  immediately  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, yet  the  description,  with  the  modifications  above  noted,  is 
applicable  to  this  state  also.  The  relation,  however,  of  nvevfia  or 
vovg  to  odpS  or  fii^i]  will  be  only  properly  understood  from  that 
trichotomy  of  human  nature  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  apos- 
tle's representation.:!:  Under  the  sharp  contrast,  in  which  Paul 
places  the  two  above-mentioned  parts  of  man,  his  unity  would  be 
entirely  annulled,  if  we  might  not,  upon  the  authority  of  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  (especially  1  Thess.  v.  23,  and  Heb.  iv.  12),  supply 

fleems  suggested  simply  by  the  endeavour  to  bring  out  in  heightened  contrast  the  foroe 
4md  malignity  of  the  enslaving  principle.  Nor  indeed  does  the  condition  of  the  man 
seem  anywhere  more  helpless  and  hopeless  than  at  vers.  22,  23,  24 — [K. 

^  Comp.  hereon,  and  upon  the  connexion  of  ch«  vii.  and  viii.,  Enapp's  treatise  in  the 
«oriptis  var.  arg.  p.  429,  seq. 

f  In  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  however,  there  is  reference  also  in  Icro  dvdpuirof  to  the  glorified 
Jbody. 

X  Comp.  hereon  my  treatise:  de  trichotomia  hnmanae  natui»  Nov.  Test  scriptoribns 
ffeoepi%  which  is  printed  in  my  opuac.  theol.  pag.  143  seq. 
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the  i^vxf]  as  the  third  part,  and  indeed  as  that  part,  in  which  the 
man  becomes  conscious  both  of  the  vovg  and  of  the  odp^^  as  hiSy  and 
which  therefore  must  be  considered  as  the  proper  centre  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  TTvevfia  (which  in  the  vov^  is  conceived  merely  as 
ability,  as  capacity),  represents  the  connexion  of  the  ipyxn  with  the 
higher  world  of  spirit,  the  adp^  its  connexion  with  the  creature.  In 
the  natural  state  certainly,  the  spiritual  potency  of  the  vov^  is 
dimmed  (2  Cor.  vii.  1);  the  vovg  of  itself  is  in  fmrai&njg^  having  no 
power  or  capacity  to  conquer  (Eph.  iv.  18),  as  even  the  conscience 
may  be  defiled  (Tit.  i.  15),  whence  the  man  is  in  need  of  the  Trvevfjut 
iyiovy  the  absolute,  pure,  supreme  Spirit,  for  his  perfection  :  mean- 
time, however,  the  vovg,  even  although  obscured,  forms  for  the  nat- 
ural man  an  inward  light,  that  gives  him  a  sort  of  insight.  It  is  only 
by  a  continued  resistance  that  this  light  is  entirely  extinguished, 
and  aU  spiritual  power  vanishes.  (Matth.  vi.  23  ;  Jude  ver.  19.) 
Accordingly  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  vofAog  tov  vo6g,  that  is,  of  a  law 
coming  to  the  consciousness  of  man  through  the  vovg.  This  law, 
which  the  man  feels  himself  unable  to  satisfy,  is  not,  however,  given 
to  him  autonomously,  but  God  gives  it  him  by  the  vovg,  as  the  organ 
susceptible  to  Divine  influences.  The  two  laws  therefore  are  not  to 
be  separated,  as  is  still  done  by  Tholuck  ;  they  are  entirely  identical, 
but  simply  conceived  according  to  their  more  immediate  or  re- 
moter sources.  Thus  for  the  law  of  sin  (yofwg  Hjg  dfiapTlag),  or  law 
of  flesh  (vofiog  rrjg  aapicog),  the  law  of  the  devil  (ydfiog  tov  SiapSXov^ 
might  be  put,  since  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  expressions  of  sin  in 
man  cannot  be  supposed  without  incitement  from  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  and  its  prince.  When,  however,  a  law  is  assigned  to  sin 
itself,  which  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  law,  it  is  with  a  view  to  in- 
dicate, that  in  sinful  development,  no  less  than  in  good,  there  is  a 
constant  advance,  an  incessant  urging  and  assertion  of  itself.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  the  department  of  sin  the  law  of  good  is  re- 
versed ;  as  in  good  a  constant  law  of  attraction  upwards  reveals 
itself,  so  in  evil  a  constant  law  of  attraction  downwards.  No- 
thing, as  has  already  been  remarked  on  another  passage,  is  more 
dangerous  and  erroneous  than  the  opinion  that  one  evil  deed  can 
stand  isolated,  that  a  man  can  commit  one  or  another  and  then  stop. 
Bather  does  all  evil  hang  like  a  chain  together,  and  every  sin  mul- 
tiplies the  weight  of  the  indwelling  evil  in  frightful  progression, 
until,  quicker  than  the  man  forebodes,  it  turns  him  dizzy  and  drags 
him  into  the  deep.  But  even  so  the  good  grows  also  in  itself,  and 
every  slight  victory  furthers  the  elastic  power  which  impels  it  up- 
wards. These  two  potencies,  therefore,  fight  against  each  other  in 
the  -iK^,  as  their  arena.  The  self,  the  /,  has  the  insight  into  the 
better,  has  the  dSkeiv,  wish,  a  sort  of  velleitas  to  do  it ;  but  the 
KaTepyd^eadai,  performing,  is  wanting  (ver.  18);  thus  the  inward 
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power  of  action  in  the  man,  that  which  proceeds  from  the  Trvev/ia,  is 
crippled.  Sin  makes  a  prisoner  of  the  ^^  self'  (ver.  23),  it  is  a  slave 
in  its  own  house. 

(No  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  expressions  i}  dfiapria  oUdy  rh 
&iXsiv  TTopaKeiTcu  [vers.  18,  20,  21],  as  though  oliceiv  were  to  express 
the  constant  inhering,  napaKslaOai  the  more  distant  attachment,  for 
ver.  21,  napoKeladai  is  used  likewise  of  eviL  The  expression  olicel  hf 
ifwl  dfMprla  [ver.  17],  is  more  nearly  defined,  ver.  18,  by  ovk  oIku  kv 
T^  aapKi  fwv  dyaBSv.  The  oiic  dyadSv  =  tccucdv^  ver.  19,  answers  to 
dfmfyria  considered  as  a  state :  sin  is  removed  out  of  the  nobler, 
higher  potency  of  the  man,  the  vovf,  into  the  lower,  the  i>vxrj  aap" 
lUKijy  or  the  odp^  xjnJx^K^-  [Comp.  at  ver.  14.]  The  lower  potency 
defiles  the  higher  also,  and  represses  its  agency ;  but  the  latter  has 
not  in  itself  the  law  of  discord  ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  evil  spirits 
only,  and  with  men,  when  they  have  by  continued  personal  sin  killed 
the  spirit  itself. — KaX6v  is  used  entirely  as  the  Hellenic  m^v  Kdya- 
^6v  in  a  moral-aesthetic  meaning,  nt^  is  similarly  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  EccL  iii.  11. — ^Ver.  21.  The  difficult  construction  of  the  verse 
is  not  entirely  cleared  by  any  of  the  attempts  to  solve  it  [consult  for 
them  Beiche^s  comm.  ad  loc.];  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  an 
anacoluthon.  With  this  supposition  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
leading  notion  vSnog^  which  must  then  in  ver.  21  be  understood  as  in 
vers.  22,  23,  and  thus  of  the  law  of  God.  With  regard  to  the  gram- 
matical construction,  t^v  vdfwv  might  be  annexed  to  noielv.  But  in 
this  construction,  especially  maintained  by  Knapp,  alike  is  the  rd 
KaX6v^  harsh,  for  which  Knapp  would  improperly  read  rbv  KokSvy 
and  also  the  repetition  of  iftol.  Consider  further  that  Paul  does  not 
use  the  form  vSfiov  noielv  [it  is  only  found  Gal.  v.  3]  ;  that  in  fine 
an  ^TEpog  vSfxog  is  spoken  of  in  ver  28,  which  is  explained  as  vdfiog 
dfia^iag  ;  and  it  seems  simplest  to  take  rbv  vSfwv  as  accusative  of 
the  object  in  the  sense  :  ^^  I  find  then  the  law,  that  evil  is  present 
with  [or  besets]  me,  while  I  yet  wish  to  do  good.''  The  placing  rbv 
vdfiov  before  suits  this  sense  very  weU. — ^Ver.  23,  alxiiukunl^Gi^  as  well 
as  olxfMXfMrrevG)  [2  Tim.  iii.  6]  belongs  only  to  the  later  Greek,  and 
especially  to  the  Alexandrine  dialect.  Comp.  Phrynichus  by  Lo- 
beck,  p.  442.) 

Ver.  24. — Thus,  then,  Paul  had  arrived  at  the  proper  turning- 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  the  complete  development 
of  the  need  of  redemption,  to  the  separating  of  law  and  gospel  The 
law  has  fulfilled  its  work,  when  it  has  awakened  repentance,  and  de- 
spair of  a  man's  own  power  to  exhibit  true  holiness  alike  in  character 
and  in  act  (Bom.  iii.  20),  and  is  thus  become  the  conductor  to  Christ 

*  The  rd  KoJiov  can  only  be  taken  as  redundant,  unless  with  Homberg  vofiov,  or  with 
Hemsterhuis  xaXov  is  strudc  out,  but  for  which  there  are  no  critical  authorities.  (Oomp. 
Knapp,  scr.  y.  arg.  p.  437.) 
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{mjudayGryb^  elg  XptarSv^  (hi.  iii  24).  Yet  it  cannot  but  surprise  ui 
that  he  who  thus  from  intensest  longing  cries  for  redemption,  longs 
for  this  redemption  not  from  sin,  or  from  the  law  of  sin,  but  from 
the  owpi  Tov  Savdrov^  body  of  death  =  aCJfM  Ovrp-dv^  mortal  hody,^ 
All  explanations  of  this  expression,  which  discard  the  element  of 
body,  are  nullified  by  the  definite  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  discourse,  which  constantly  speab  of  the  flesh 
(<w^,  nay  of  the  members  O^^Afy,  oomp.  vi.  12,  viL  18,  28,  25).  Paul 
does  not,  however  (as  was  remarked  at  ver.  14),  hold  the  Manichsean 
Tiew  of  the  flesh  or  the  body  as  in  and  of  itself  sinful ;  rather  in  so 
far  as  the  body  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  psychical  life  of 
man,  and  as  a  member  of  the  material  world  h  exposed  to  its  flerce 
and  xmtamed  powers,  so  far  says  the  apostle  '^  sin  dwelleth  in  my 
flesh*'  (4  dfiaprla  oUel  iv  r^  aapni).  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  be  re* 
deemed  not  fix)m  the  body  in  itself  (he  longs  rather  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  the  true  heavenly  body,  2  Cor.  v.),  but  only  so  to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  mortal  body,  that  is,  the  hodj  subjected  by  sin  to 
corruption,  that  the  Spirit  may  give  it  life.  (Comp.  at  Rom,  viii 
11.)  Accordingly,  it  may  clearly  be  perceived  firom  this  passage  also 
that  Paul,  as  we  already  intimated,  teaches  the  sinfulness  of  man's 
nature,  and  recognizes  in  him  the  remains  of  the  Divine  image,  to 
which  restoring  grace  attaches  itself  Man  is  become  by  original  sin 
no  nvevfia  dicddaprovy  tmclean  spirit,  such  as  the  evil  spirits  are ;  but 
firom  the  disobedient  will  of  the  V^^?  bis  bodily  nature  has  prima- 
rily fallen  a  victim  to  mere  natural  life,  with  all  its  untamed  and 
savage  powers,  whence  by  a  reactive  influence  the  rrvevfia-f  again  has 
become  repressed  and  darkened.  Still  the  nvevfia  has  retained  a  cer- 
tain light  and  measure  of  beneficent  influence,  which  generate  even 
in  the  heathen  world  phenomena  relatively  noble.  (Comp.  at  Bom. 
ii.  14,  15.)  Meantime  this  natural  light  suffices  not,  aided  even  by 
the  natural  power  of  the  will,  to  do  away  with  sin  and  rear  true  in- 
ward holiness,  as  the  Divine  law  requires  ;  man  needs  a  Redeemer, 
therefore,  through  whom  his  spirit  may  receive  again  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  its  original  power,  which  hereupon  first  sanctifies  the  V^;^ 

*  Could  we  point  out  an  earlier  moment  to  which  we  might  refer  the  experience  of 
the  redemption  of  Ohrist  in  the  spirit,  and  could  this  whole  section  be  explained  tmme* 
diatelj  of  the  regenerate,  we  might  believe  it  admissible  to  take  ver.  24y  thus,  "  Would  that 
I  might,  now  that  I  am  spirituallj  redeemed,  be  glorified  in  body  also  I**  But  so  the  re- 
demption would  appear  toUXiy  accomplished  spirituallj,  and  only  remain  to  be  completed 
oorporeallj ;  while  according  to  scriptural  representation,  it  needs,  aa  well  fbr  the  spirit  as 
for  the  whole  man,  constantly  renewed  repetition. 

f  But  holy  Scripture  certainly  knows  nothing  of  the  heathen  Tiew  of  the  body,  as  a 
prison  of  the  soul ;  it  is  rather  to  her  a  necessary  organ ;  wherefore,  even  upon  the  high* 
est  stage  of  perfection,  the  body  again  appears,  tiioug^  in  a  glorified  form  Without  body, 
the  state  of  the  soul  is  an  imperfect  one.  (Comp.  upon  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  Seneca  [epist  65]  who  expresses  himself  thereon  in  a  manner  nearly  approaohlBg 
ihB  Christian  doctrine.) 
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and  glorifies  at  last  the  body  also.  As,  therefore,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  war  from  beneath  against  the  i'vxij  ;  so  does  the  impulse  of  the 
spirit  sanctify  it  from  above  ;  hence  sanctification  must,  before  all 
things,  be  directed  to  the  crucifying  of  the  flesh  (Galat.  v.  24  ;  1 
Cor.  ix.  27),  because  the  spirit  comes  to  have  dominion,  when  the 
predominance  of  the  flesh  is  suppressed.  But  if  sin  originated  pri- 
marily in  the  nvevfia  or  voiJf,  so  that  Paul  might  have  said  :  dfiafyria 
oliceX  hf  TO)  TTvevfiari,  sin  dwelleth  in  my  spirit,  atonement  would  have 
been  as  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  man,  as  it  is  for  evil  spirits, 
for  there  had  been  within  us  no  connecting  point  for  grace.  Since, 
then,  even  with  the  regenerate  man,  the  body  of  death  and  the  old  man 
is  living  still,  he  also  has  occasion  to  exclaim :  raXalncjpog  iyib  dvOpc^nog^ 
wretched  man  that  I  am;  rather  in  a  partial  sense,  however;  the 
exclamation  being  here  intended  in  its  full  compass,  as  liberation  from 
the  whole  former  state,  and  longing  for  a  thoroughly  new  life,  whose 
peculiar  character  is  described  in  the  subsequent  representation. 
(The  expression  raAatTrwpo^,  from  tAow,  to  suffer,  and  TrcSpo^,  a  rock,  a 
heavy  stone,  is  very  suitable  for  describing  the  hard  pressure  under 
which  man  is  suffering  during  the  dominion  of  sin.  It  is  found  be- 
sides at  Eev.  iii.  17. — The  choice  of  the  word  (ivoiuu  is  also  very  sig- 
nificant ;*  it  involves  that  powerful,  energetic  snatching  forth  which 
is  looked  for  not  from  any  circumstance,  but  from  some  spiritually 
endowed  and  mighty  person,  hence  rig  fie  ftvaercu;  who  will  deliver 
me  f  That  ftvoercu,  moreover,  includes  not  merely  the  communica- 
tion of  a  new  principle  of  life,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  atonement, 
the  expression  Kard/cpifia  ovdlv  roig  iv  XpiarCi  testifies.  In  the  words, 
Ik  tov  aufiarog  tov  Bavdrov  tovtov,  the  pronoun  belongs  to  erw/iaTOf, 
being,  according  to  the  known  Hebrew  use  where  two  substantives 
are  connected,  placed  after.f) 


§  12.  Of  thb  Expbribnoe  op  Bedbmption  until  the  Perfec- 
tion OF  THE  Individual  Life. 

(VII.  25— VIII.  17.) 

To  the  question  uttered  in  ver.  24  :  who  shall  redeem  me  ?  the 
apostle  answers  by  a  deep  but  eloquent  silence.    He  points  namely 

♦  The  whole  ezpreflsion :  ricfie  fiwrerai,  expresses,  moreover,  not  merely  the  thought : 
who  ipiU  at  last  sometime  deliver  me  out  of  this  cheerless  state  of  conflict,  hut  also  the 
thought:  who  can.    The  feeling  finds  vent,  that  no  human  help  avails  anything  here. 

f  The  Hypallage  with  pronouns  in  Greek  is  certainly  unusual  (comp,  Winer's  Gr. 
§6*7. 3  and  Meyer  ad  loc.);  hut  the  context  favours  here  decidedly  the  assumption  of  a 
Hebrew  idiom.  (Comp.  Gesenius  Gr.  p.  741.)  For  the  thought,  "body  of  this  hitherto 
described  death,"  does  not  suit  the  context;  since  Odvaroc  last  occurred  at  ver.  13,  and 
the  following  description,  fVom  ver.  14,  contains  no  point  at  all  which  could  lead  to  the 
notion  of  death  in  a  physical  sense.    But  the  combination  cd/ta  Oavdrov  suggests  prima* 
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117  it  to  that  invisible  and  unspeakable  act  of  regeneration^  when 
the  man  sees  heaven  open,  and  perceives  the  whisper  of  the  Spirit, 
and  therein  the  pr^ence  of  God  (1  Kings  xix.  12),  without  know- 
ing whence  the  breathing  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  (John  iii.  8). 
To  signify,  however,  that  here  the  experience  of  redemption  in  his 
own  heart  is  to  be  considered  as  attained,  he  utters  his  thanksgiving 
for  this  grace  to  the  originator  of  the  work  of  redemption,  God  the 
Father,  through  Christ,  whom  he  can  now  from  his  heart  calf  his 
Lord.*  With  this  experience  an  entirely  altered  state  commences 
within  the  man,  the  nature  of  which  the  apostle  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, unto  entire  perfection,  even  of  the  body  (viii.  11).  While 
in  the  former  state  the  Divine  law  reflected  itself  indeed  in  the 
vovf,  and  the  taish  was  stirring  in  the  inner  man,  that  he  could  keep 
it,  nay,yoy  in  it  was  perceptible,  yet  the  main  thing  still  was  want- 
ing, the  Karepyd^eaOcUy  performing  (viL  18).  The  vovg  could  not  in 
freedom  serve  the  law  of  God,t  the  very  inner  man  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  resisting  law  of  sin.  But  by  experience  of  the  re- 
deeming power  of  Clirist,  whereby  the  vovg  is  strengthened,  the  man 
sees  himself  enabled,  at  least  with  the  highest  and  noblest  potency 
of  his  being,  to  serve  the  Divine  law,  and  thus  we  no  longer  find  in 
him  the  taish  merely,  but  the  power  of  accomplishing  also.  Mean- 
time the  head  only,  as  it  were,  is  as  yet  lifted  up  from  the  raging 
sea,  there  is  but  the  redemption  of  the  spirit  and  mind  (dnokvrgcMjig 
Tov  TTvevfiaTog  or  vo6g\  to  which  afterwards,  viii.  23,  that  of  the  body 
(d-noXvTptMng  tov  au>fiaTog)  must  be  joined ;  the  adp^^  and  the  '^vxq 
necessarily  to  be  considered  as  united  with  it,  the  whole  inferior 
region  of  life,  therefore,  remains  yet  subject  to  the  law  of  sin.  Hence 
even  in  the  regenerate  the  conflict  lasts  on,  but  it  has  lost  its  cheer- 
less uniformity  ;  in  the  power  of  Christ  he  is  able  ordinarily  to 
conquer  in  this  battle,  and  if  he  sometime  fall  (in  lesser  things),  he 
knows  how  quickly  to  raise  himself  again  (1  John  ii.  2)  ;  so  that 
peace  governs  now  in  that  higher  sphere  of  human  existence,  where 
once  the  contest  was  most  violent,  because  there  the  opposition  to 

rflj  physical  death,  as  the  crowning  result  of  that  corruption  which  has  dominion  of  the 
whole  man.  lufia  toG  Oavdrov  cannot  certainly  he :  hody,  which  is  the  cause  of  OdvaroCf 
but  body  which  bears  in  itself  the  nature  of  death,  — •  au/ia  Bvfjrov  [viii  10].  The  mean- 
Ing  "  mass,  whole,"  according  to  the  analogy  of  t\%  is  quite  inapplicable  here. 

*  Should  the  act  of  regeneration  be  supposed  to  have  come  to  pass  earlier,  it  would 
iqjpear  strange  that  firon  yer.  9  to  25  t^  name  of  Ohrist  should  not  occur;  this  entirely 
agrees  with  our  acceptation. 

f  Stier  erroneously  understands  this  of  a  mere  pkaswe  in  the  Divine  law  in  the  thought 
of  man,  of  like  signification  with  avv^deaOai  above;  it  is,  however,  more  than  that,  it  is 
the  doing  of  the  law  in  its  spiritual  import,  since  in  its  merely  external  requisitions  the 
man  may  keep  it  even  without  grace.  Such  doing  only  can  rightly  be  called  dovXeveiv 
vofu,)  Oeov,  the  6ov2^eiv  vo/ttp  duapriac  which  happens  merely  with  the  adp^j  is  no  doing 
of  sin,  but  a  mere  remainmg  exposed  to  the  motions  of  the  sinfhl  flesh.  (Oomp.  Galat  v. 
17.) 
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gin  revealed  itself  moet  determinedly.  Accordingly  they,  who  be- 
long to  Christ,  are  freed  from  the  oondemniDg  conscience,  since  the 
living  spirit  of  Christ  has  made  them  free  from  sin  and  death  (viii.  1, 
2).  This  new  principle  of  life,  however,  is  graduaUy  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  being  of  the  man,  until  the  soul,  nay,  the  body,  is  glo- 
rified by  it,  and  Christ  becomes  the  life  for  the  whole  man,  that  he 
may  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  (Comp.  Bom.  viii,  11,  with  John 
vi  44,  etc.    At  both  passages  consult  my  explanation.) 

Notmthstanding  that  a  most  simple  consistency  results  from  this 
conception  of  the  passage,  it  has  been  mistaken  by  almost  all  the  older 
and  later  expositors;*  nay  Beiche  would  have  ihe  whole  of  ver.  25, 
which  is  so  essential  a  member  in  the  apostle's  description,  considered 
as  a  gloss.  Most  of  the  others  refer  the  dpa  ovv  to  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  vii.  14-24 — BO  that  ver.  25  is  to  represent  the  same  state, 
which  that  section  describes — and  the  dpa  ovv  (viii.  1),  either  to 
ch.  v.,  or  even,  as  Tholuck  would,  to  ch.  iii  Were  no  other  accepta- 
tion of  the  passage  possible,  I  would  rather,  with  Beiche,  strike  out 
the  verse,  than  adopt  so  forced  an  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  false 
division  of  the  chapters  may  have  prevented  the  right  sense  of  the 
words  from  being  found,  for  it  is  indeed  as  improper  as  it  can  be. 
The  seventh  chapter  ought  surely  to  close  with  ver.  24,  and  all  would 
then  go  on  in  connexion  ;  the  strict  particle  of  inference  dpa  and  the 
ydp  following  at  viii  2,  3,  on  no  account  allows  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course to  be  broken  here.  But  what  can  have  induced  the  expositors 
so  unanimously  to  find  the  same  thing  in  ver.  25,  as  is  expressed  vii. 
14-24,  while  the  words  so  palpably  declare  something  entirely  differ- 
ent ?  It  was  believed  that  as  the  "  law  of  Gtod"  was  spoken  of 
above  also  (ver.  23),  the  "  serving  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God"  (vot 
SovXevo)  vdfUf)  0eov),  was  identical  with  the  "  pleasure  in  that  law** 
{pwTJdofuu  T(o  vSfUj}  Tov  eeov,  ver.  22),  and  again  the  "  serving  with 
the  flesh  the  law  of  sin"  (dovkevG)  aapKl  vdfjLCf)  diuiprtag)  identical  with 
the  before  described  (vers.  15,  18,  23)  dominion  of  the  law  of  sin. 
But  that  is  clearly  not  the  apostle's  meaning.f  In  the  state  of 
which  first  the  need  of  redemption  was  a  result,  the  whole  man,  the 

*  Glodder  (ml/  aeema  to  have  conceived  it  rigfatljr;  he  is,  howeyer,  too  brief  in  his 
explanation  of  the  important  words  for  his  view  to  be  dearly  perceived. 

f  It  mig^t  be  said,  it  is  not:  ff  aup^  dovXevei  vojUfi  A/iapriac,  bnt  ^<i^  rf  (TopKl  dovXeva 
V.  Ly  and  therefore  the  I,  just  as  fSrom  ver.  14-24,  might  be  supposed  as  serving  sin.  But 
tyCi  in  ver.  26  is  not,  as  ver.  9  in  the  tyCit  drridavoVf  to  be  understood  as  denoting  the  bet- 
ter part  in  man,  for  this  is  signified  by  the  vovf,  which  is  distinguished  from  it,  and  which 
can  now  serve  the  law  of  Gk>d ;  but  as  denoting  the  pen^nality  in  general  Now  in  the 
regenerate  man  the  flesh  is  surely  not  the  flesh  of  another,  but  Jus  own  flesh,  his  old  man, 
consequently  he  also  remans,  the  flesh  merely  considered,  still  as  regenerate  subjected  to 
the  law  of  sin.  Galat  v.  17  is  especially  important  for  understanding  the  whole  passage^ 
and  there  principally  the  words :  Iva  fji^,  &  iLv  Okhfire,  raxfra  noi^re,  8o  also  here  Paul 
supposes  in  the  believar  thi^  possibility  of  Karepyd^eaOai,  which  is  wanting  in  the  merely 
awakened. 
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wvc,  therefore  with  him,  was  unable  to  perve  the  law  of  God,  the 
better  sdf  was  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin.  But  here  the  vovf 
appears  as  freed,  and  in  this  freedom  serving  the  law  of  God,  and 
only  the  lower  sphere  of  life  remains  subjected  to  the  law  of  sin. 
The  vovf,  however,  being  the  ruling  principle  in  the  whole  man,  the 
law  of  God  rules  in  it,  and  by  it  also  in  the  whole  man,  although 
something  indeed  remains  still  to  be  got  the  better  of  and  brought 
under,  namely,  the  flesh  itself  yet  captive  in  the  sinful  element.* 

(For  ei%apt(jT6)  tw  0€6>  the  reading  x^^  "^^  ®^  ^^  found,  which 
must,  however,  yield  to  the  usual  one,  as  having  less  critical  sup- 
port.— The  Sid  'iTjcov  Xpiarov  is  not  to  be  taken  elliptically,  with 
lacjdrpf  for  instance  supplied,  but  to  be  connected  with  cf%a(u<rr«. 
The  thanksgiving  offered  to  God  through  Christ  testifies  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  God  through  Christ. — ^The  airrb^  ty6  is  not  to  be 
construed  "  I  myself,''  but  ego  idem, "  I,  the  one  and  the  same,  have 
in  me  a  twofold  element."  To  be  sure  avrog  in  this  signification 
commonly  has  the  article,  but  the  ^6  supplies  it  here.f ) 

Chap.  viii.  1. — As  the  dpa  ovv,  according  to  the  acceptation  given 
above,  is  closely  connected  with  the  thanksgiving  for  the  experienced 
redemption,  so  again  is  the  dpa  vvv  with  the  description  of  the  state 

*  Meyer  makes  the  following  objectioiis  to  my  view :  1.  "  Had  Paul  intended  to  ex- 
prefis  the  above  idea^  he  must  have  reversed  the  clauses:  dpa  ovv  airdg  iyd  ry  fihf  aapnl 
dovXeva  vofnp  dftapriaCf  ry  6^  vot  vofjUfi  Gcov."  By  no  means ;  it  was  necessary  that  after 
the  thanlc^ving  the  progress  should  be  first  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  now  he  would  with  the 
v<yv(  serve  the  law  of  (Jod ;  the  remaining  suflfering  need  only  be  mentioned  afterwardsi 

2.  "  According  to  viiL  2,  3,  the  redeemed  is  entirdy  freed  from  the  law  of  sin ;"  that  is  not 
so ;  the  regenerate  conquers  in  the  conflict  with  sin ;  he  has  dominion  over  it,  but  he  is 
not  rid  of  it;  this  entire  riddance  is  not  effected  until  the  glorification  of  the  mortal  body. 

3.  "If  the  redeemed  still  with  the  trop^  remained  subject  to  the  law  of  sin,  Paul  could 
not  say,  viiL  1,  oidiv  upa  vvv  KaruKpifia."  Answer;  Paul  can  say  so  with  full  right,  be- 
cause the  man  is  not  free  from  condemnation,  on  account  of  his  subjective  condition,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  objective  work  of  Christ,  which  he  lays  hold  of  in  faith. 

f  kirrdg  kyu  is  much  more  forcibly  and  naturally  taken  "  I  myself"  %,  e.,  "  I  of  myself* 
(as  o^oc  often  in  Greek),  and  thus  (with  Meyer  and  De  Wette)  contrasted  with  Sid  'Irfa, 
Xpiarov.  The  apa  tyiv  then  refers  to  the  entire  preceding  delineation,  and  the  whole  clause 
is  a  resumptive  and  comprehensive  statement,  suggested  by  the  mention  of  his  deliverer, 
of  ^if  ovm  previous  condition  apart  firom  that  deliverer.  Meyer's  arguments  against  01s- 
bausen  in  the  precedmg  note  are  not  satisfactorily  set  aside.  First,  as  to  the  reversal  of 
the  order  of  the  dause.  As  it  stands,  r^  fiht  vot,  eta,  appears  as  the  subordinate  and  rf 
6i  aapKi,  etc.,  as  the  principal  idea,  i  «.,  *'  While  indeed  with  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of 
God,  yet  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  Olshausen's  view  requires,  "  while,  indeed, 
with  the  flesh  I  serve  the  law  of  sin,  yet  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God."  As  it  is,  the 
phrase  seems  precisely  equivalent  to  vers.  22,  28.  "  Serving  the  law  of  God  with  the 
mind''  is  —  to  '*  having  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man ;"  and  **  serving 
with  the  flesh  liie  law  of  sin"  —  "the  captivity  of  the  law  of  sin  in  the  members."  It  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  material  difference  in  the  ideas.  Second,  the  representation  in 
the  next  chapter  shews  the  man  in  an  essentially  different  state,  the  law  of  the  mind  not 
enslaved  by  the  law  of  the  flesh,  but  the  whole  man  brought  into  freedom.  That  this 
freedom  is  not  yet  consummated,  does  not  affect  the  radical  truth  of  the  repreeentation, 
which  looks  at  the  new  principle  in  its  Divine  potency,  and  its  certain  and  com|Me 
ultimate  triumph. — [K. 
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of  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  conflict  indeed  has  not  altogether 
ceased,  but  is  become  a  victorious  one.*  Those,  who  have  experi- 
enced redemption,  are  now  in  Christ  {ol  h  Xpiaru)  'Jfjoov) ;  that  is,  by 
real  spiritual  communion,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
they  are  become  essentially  united  with  him,  members  of  his  body, 
and  as  such  they  are  freed  from  the  condemnation  (/fara/rpt^a),  from 
the  sentence  of  God's  justice  that  rejects  sinners.  And  this,  too, 
not  merely  in  subjective  feeling,  so  that  they  now  feel  the  peace  of 
God  instead  of  the  curse,  but  objectively  also,  so  that  their  relation 
to  God,  and  God's  position  towards  them,  is  become  another.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  believer,  so  that  he  is 
regarded  as  though  he  were  Christ ;  he  is  precious  to  God  for  the 

*  The  Editor  inclines  deddedlj  to  that  explanation  of  the  preceding  passage  which 
(with  the  earliest,  and  most  of  the  recent  interpreters)  refers  it  not  to  the  straggle  be- 
tween the  renewed  and  unrenewed  natures  of  the  Christian,  but  between  the  quickened 
moral  sense  and  the  depravod  passions  of  the  unregenerate.  He  does  this,  not  as  doubt- 
ing the  reality  or  the  depth  of  the  Christian  warfare  (so  invariable  an  element  of  the 
Christian  life),  but  because  the  other  conflict  (equally  undeniable)  seems  here  more  perti- 
nent to  the  scope  of  the  apostle.  His  reasons  are  mainly  the  following :  1.  The  descrip- 
tion ver.  14  seq.  is  introduced  by  way  of  accounting  for  and  explaining  a  statement  (ver. 
11,  seq.)  which  refers  confessedly  to  a  period  anterior  to  regeneration ;  while  the  present 
tense  and  first  person  are  abundantly  explicable  on  rhetorical  principles  (see  note  at 
ver.  14).  2.  Tlie  contrast  between  the  state  here  portrayed  and  that  of  the  emancipa- 
ted believer  immediately  following  in  chap  viii.  is  too  strongly  marked  and  violent  to  allow 
of  their  being  both  referred  to  the  same  character.  Granting  that  under  different  points 
of  view  these  opposite  modes  of  delineation  might  be  applied  to  the  same  moral  state  (as 
is  partially  possible ;  the  one  representing  the  tumult  of  the  practical  struggle,  the  other, 
the  completeness  of  the  theoretical  emancipation) — ^yet  not  certainly  in  so  close  proximity% 
Here  the  one  state  passes  over  into  the  other  as  its  diroct  antipodes.  3.  The  deliverance 
firom  this  state  (25,  *'  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord"),  is  the  gospel  method  of  deliverance 
from  the  fruitlessness  and  condemnation  of  legal  striving.  4.  The  description  itself  is  on 
the  whole  much  more  applicable  to  the  struggles  of  the  enlightened  unregenerate  than 
to  those  of  tlie  regenerate.  If  his  experiences  of  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God  aro  wi^h  diffi- 
culty applied  to  the  awakened  natural  conscience,  his  repeated  and  emphatic  statements 
of  utter  impotence  to  fulfil  his  good  purposes,  the  utter  enslavement  of  his  moral  nature, 
are  at  least  quite  as  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian.  "  Sold  under  sin,"  *'  To 
perform  what  is  good  I  find  not,"  "  Captive  to  the  law  of  sin,"  "  Wretched  man  that  I 
am,**  are  harsh  expressions,  descriptive  of  a  regenerate  state,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  whose  very  purpose  is  to  exalt  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  the  gospel  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  "  hate,"  "  assent,"  "  delight,"  are  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  stating  in  a  heightened  form  the  strength  of  the  opposing  element,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  still  more  forcibly  the  power  of  the  principle  that  subdues  and  enslaves  it. 
And  how  often  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  life  does  the  man  in  whom  dwell  clear  views  and 
'  strong  convictions  of  right  say  and  feel  that  he  loathes  the  pleasures  of  sin  that  enslave 
him,  and  delights  in  contemplating  the  good  which  he  has  not  the  moral  force  to  prac- 
tica  Finally,  the  term  "  delight,"  in  the  English  version,  is  too  strong  as  a  rendering  of 
awjfdofiau  "  Am  pleased  with,"  gives  all  its  necessaiy  import,  and  as  such,  it  is  but  a 
grade  above  avfi^/ii,  *^  I  assent  ta"  6.  As  a  negative  reason,  I  regard  the  passage,  thm 
interpreted,  as  the  lUUest  and  most  decisive  support  of  Calvinism  in  the  New  Testament 
None  other  exhibits  in  so  strong  relief  the  force  of  natural  depravity,  the  impotence  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  man's  condition  wit{iout  the  emancipating 
power  of  the  grace  of  Christ — [K. 
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^BeloTed's  sake,  to  whom  he  belongs,  and  whose  life  dwells  in  him. 
In  thorough  misconception  of  the  passage,  De  Wette  remarks, 
''The  doctrines^ of  satisfaction  and  justification  are  not  here  to  be 
interpolated;'^  as  if  an  exposition  of  the  Christian  religious  develop- 
ment were  possible,  unless  those  doctrines  formed  the  turning-points 
in  it  1 

It  seems,  however,  singular  here,  that  this  change  commencing 
(yvv)  with  the  experience  of  redemption  is  derived  in  this  passage 
firom  the  state  of  the  sinner^  not  from  the  objective  act  of  Christ's 
redemption  and  atonement,  as  it  was,  iii.  25.  But  this  difference 
of  representation  is  easily  explained  from  the  different  points  of 
view  taken  there  and  here  by  Paul  for  his  descriptions.  There  he 
was  viewing  the  relation  altogether  objectively  ;  here  he  contem- 
plates the  subjective  appropriation  of  that  objective  process.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  any  way  his  meaning,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
deliverance  from  condemnation  is  effected  by  the  state  of  the  man  ; 
that  takes  place  only  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  9f 
Gk)d ;  he  merely  means,  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
act  of  Christ  is  first  acknowledged  and  ensues  with  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  his  redeeming  power.  The  cause  (Christ's  death)  and  the 
effect  (the  regeneration  of  man)  are,  therefore,  in  the  life  necessarily 
united  ;  it  is  only  as  considered  abstractly  that  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated and  conceived  in  their  different  relations.  Should,  it  however, 
be  said,  that  a  condemnation  (KaTaKpifia)  remains  still  even  for  the 
regenerate,  since  their  flesh  (and  the  i^vxri  united  with  it)  is  still 
subject  to  the  law  of  sin  (vii.  25)  ;  it  is  assuredly  right,  that  where 
sin  is,  condemnation  is,  and  that  even  the  regenerate,  therefore,  is 
in  need  of  constant  repetition  of  forgiveness  of  sins  when  transgres- 
dons  occur,  be  they  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  ever  so  little  importance. 
(1  John  ii.  1.)*  But  as  a  tree  once  grafted  is  called  a  more  gene- 
rous one,  although  it  may  yet  shoot  water-sprouts  below  the  graft, 
which  may  itself  as  yet  be  little  developed  ;  so  is  the  regenerate 
man  called  perfect,  pure,  holy,  without  sin,  free  from  all  condemna- 

*  Upon  the  sins  of  the  regenerate,  Luther  thus  aptly  expresses  himself:  "If  the 
regenerate  had  no  sin,  he  would  not  come  so  well  oft  For  if  I  felt  not  sin,  the  evil  lifo 
and  ooDScience,  I  should  never  relish  so  the  power  of  the  Divine  Word.'*  Sin  itself  must 
therefore  be  the  means  for  ever  more  urgently  seeking  the  power  of  Christ  It  may  bo 
said  that  this  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  for  so  a  man  might  make  light  of  sin  and  abuser 
grace  1  It  is  certainly  possible ;  but  upon  this  possibility  it  has  nevertheless  seemed  good 
to  God  to  free  the  fiiithftil  fVom  the  yoke  of  sin.  Such  knavery  of  sin  that  makes  an 
abuse  of  the  holiest  gift  of  God,  must  also  come  to  light  The  truly  regenerate,  if  he  trao9 
amy  tokens  of  it  in  himself  will  only  so  much  the  more  zealously  abhor  sin ;  if  he  did  not 
so,  he  would  be  in  process  of  apostacy  flrom  faith.  The  man  who  only  in  self-deceit  holds 
himself  as  regenerate,  will,  if  uprightness  be  in  him,  thereby  be  frightened  out  of  his  eirror. 
The  insincere  hypocrite,  however,  who  can  calmly  carry  on  such  a  wanton  abuse,  fandeo 
indeed  he  can  deceive  God  and  man,  but  properly  only  deoeivea  himself  and  has  got 
hi0  reward. 
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tion,  for  the  sake  of  the  Divinely  pure  nature  of  the  new  element 
that  is  imparted  to  him,  even  granting  that  this  element,  which 
bears  essentially  within  itself  its  new  course  of  development,  may 
not  as  yet  have  overpassed  the  very  rudiments  of  that  development 
(1  John  ii.  13,  14),  and  may  at  times  be  repressed  by  the  stirring 
powers  of  the  flesh.  Thus  the  seeming  contradiction  is  reconciled, 
that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  because  he  can 
not  sin,  and  yet  sin  still  takes  place  in  the  old  man  of  the  regenerate, 
which  sin,  because  the  old  man  is  his^  must  be  called  his  sin  also. 
Nay,  even  if  a  regenerate  man  falls  away  from  faith,  the  regenerate 
man,  as  such,  has  not  sinned,  but  the  old  man  again  grown  mighty 
by  that  man's  fault,  has  again  thrust  out  the  germ  of  the  new  man 
from  his  nature.  But  even  in  the  most  advanced  development  of 
the  regenerate,  the  new  man,  the  Christ  in  us,  is  not  the  ground  of 
fevour,  but  the  token  of  it  only ;  a  truth  to  be  ever  kept  in  view, 
since  he  withdraws  himself  at  times  entirely  from  the  man  ;  the 
ground  of  acceptance  to  favour  with  God  is  and  remains  the  Christ 
for  us,  (As  to  the  state  of  the  text  of  viii  1,  the  mistaken  interpre- 
tation of  vii.  25  could  alone  have  suggested  the  change  of  the  weighty 
vvv  into  ovv.  It  is  the  very  mark  of  the  new  state  of  regeneration, 
and  is  here  entirely  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  the  addition  :  /^^ 
Kara  adp/ca  Tre^nrarovatVj  dXXi  icarcL  nvevfia  [the  first  half  of  which  only 
is  found  in  some  critical  authorities],  is  wanting  in  the  best  Codd. 
B.C.D.F.G.,  and  betrays  itself,  moreover,  so  evidently  as  a  gloss  bor- 
rowed from  ver.  4,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  misconception  of  the 
ovSev  KaroKpifia,  that  it  is  at  all  events  to  be  struck  out.  It  is  intended 
to  attach  a  condition,  and  is  to  be  translated :  if  so  be  they  walk 
according  to  the  Spirit,  etc.  For  as  merely  designating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regenerate,  it  would  run  :  roig  ov  tcarcL  odpica  rrepinaTovatv^ 
K.  T.  A.) 

Ver.  2. — The  following  representation  then  describes,  as  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  regenerate 
has  passed  into  his  altered  condition.  It  is  not  the  man  himself, 
•but  an  emancipating,  bond-severing  power,  that  draws  him  from  the 
captivity  of  sin  (comp.  vii.  23),  namely,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
(6  v<5fioc  rov  THfevfJuiTog  rfjg  f<«>^r«)  As  (John  viii.  86)  the  Son  appears 
as  the  only  one  who  indeed  makes  free,  so  here  also  it  is  said :  6  vofioc 
Tov  TTvevfiaTog  h  Xpior^  'Jrioov  ^XevdipGXji  fie,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
in  Christ,  etc.  It  is  only  that  the  contrast  with  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death  proceeding  from  sin  may  stand  more  clearly  to  view,  that 
Christ  is  here  comprehended  in  the  law  of  the  lifegiving  Spirit,  es- 
tablished by  him.  For  in  the  aorist  ^Xevd^p(,)ae  is  signified  here  not 
the  once-done  act  of  Christ,  but,  as  De  Wette  rightly  observes,  the 
laying  hold  of  the  work  of  Christ's  redemption  in  faith.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  laying  hold  is^  ver.  8,  grounded  on  the  act  of  Christ. 
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Both  life  and  death^  however^  are  conceived  in  their  abBoluteness,  as 
Christ  himself  is  called  the  Life  and  the  Besnrrection,  being  the 
conqueror  of  death.  (See  at  John  xi.  25.)  The  name  of  a  v(5/iof, 
laWy  too,  is  assigned  to  the  TTvevfm  -HJ^  fw^c,  Spirit  of  life^  with  re- 
ference to  vii  22,  where  the  vd^iog  tov  Qeov  was  spoken  of,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  vSfwg  rijg  dfiofriag.  The  expression  has  its  inward 
truth  ;  the  Divine  is  in  itself  that  which  accords  with  law  ;^  but  it 
so  represents  itself  in  Christ  to  man,  that  it  brings  with  it  the  power 
to  satisfy  the  very  claims  which  it  establishes.  That  the  faithful, 
therefore,  fulfil  the  law,  is  not  their  ovm  work  (and  consequently  gives 
no  merit)  but  God's  work  in  them  (Eph.  ii.  8-10)  by  his  Spirit 
that  giveth  life.  Whether,  moreover,  the  expression  6  vSfwg  rev 
TTvevfiarog  Tijg  ^G>Tjg  is  construed  like  nvevfiaTog  koX  rfig  fa%,  or  as 
TTvevfMTog  ^wonoiovvTogy  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  far  as  regards 
the  thought.  For  the  Spirit  is  the  true  life,  and,  therefore,  alone 
capable  of  imparting  it,  of  animating  death  itself. 

Ver.  3. — The  incapacity  of  the  law  (as  a  Divine  institution  for 
salvation)  to  deliver  man  from  sin,  made,  as  Paul  had  set  forth  at 
large  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  the  other  way  necessary, 
namely,  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  GK)d  in  the  flesh,  to  attack  sin  in 
its  root. 

(Tb  ddvvarov  is  to  be  taken  as  absolute  accusative,  "  as  to  the 
incapability  of  the  law.*' — "Evi^  =  yin^  "in  that,  in  as  far  as," 
of  like  signification  with  i<l>*  cS,  comp.  at  v.  12  [also  in  classic  use, 
comp.  Bemhardy's  Syntax,  p.  211].  Thus  ^  ^  is  found,  Heb. 
vi.  17,  but  not,  as  De  Wette  thinks,  Heb.  ii  18  ;  1  Pet.  ii  12; 
nor  John  xvi.  30  ;f  in  these  passages  it  is  the  relative  with  the  pre- 
position.— The  law  might  perhaps  avail  somewhat  with  the  perfect, 
but  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  hinders  its  efficacy.  Comp.  at 
vii  12, 18.) 

In  the  description  of  the  sending  of  the  Son  of  Glod,  all  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  identity  of  the  human  nature^  in  which  he  appeared, 
with  ours.  The  incapacity  of  the  law  to  bring  forth  true  holiness, 
lay  not  in  itself  (vii.  12),  but  in  corrupted  human  nature,  which 
robbed  the  Divine  law  of  its  strength  (^<7^ev«)4  Hence  this  sinM 
nature  was  to  be  in  Christ's  person  destroyed  in  the  Divine  judg- 
ment (jcaTeKpive  rijv  dfuifyrlav  Ik  t§  aaptcC).  It  seems  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  apostle  uses  here  the  expression,  nifi'ilHig  rbv  kavrov 

*  The  law,  the  inward  impuLse  <^  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  holj  and  to  make  holj ;  the  law 
of  the  flesh  ia^  to  be  unholj  and  to  make  nnholy.  Both  lust  constantlj  against  each 
other  (GkJat  y.  17).    Comp.  at  ill  27,  vofw^  r^c  maTe(Ji, 

f  [A  wrong  reference.] 

\.  When,  Heb.  viL  18,  an  doSevic  f^al  dvo^eXic  of  the  law  is  qpoken  o^  the  expres- 
Bon  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  nature  of  the  law,  bnt  of  its  working,  which  is  power- 
leas  on  aoooont  of  the  sin  of  men.    Therefore  Paol  calls  it,  Galat  ilL  21,  ^  dwdfuvot 
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vlov,  sending  his  oton  Son  {vlSg^  Son,  is  used  in  a  strictly  proper  senae 
of  the  eternal,  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  the  greatness  of  Gk>d'8 
love  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  by  the  iavrov),  iv  dfioujfiaTt  acipicbg 
dfui^lag,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  for  by  this  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  himself  seems  to  be  described  as  sinfuL  But  had  Paul 
meant  to  say  that  Christ's  human  nature  (for  flesh  signifies  here,  as 
Bom.  i.  3,  by  synecdoche,  the  whole  humanity  of  spirit,  soul,  and 
body)  was  sinfid,  as  fallen  human  nature  is,  he  must  then  have 
written  ^  aapKl  d/tiopr^a^,  in  sinful  fleshy  not  iif  6^016  jiari  oapicbg 
dfmprlcLCy  in  the  LIKENESS  of  sinful  flesh.  Adam's  nature^  too, 
before  the  fall,  was  the  dfiolcjfiay  likeness^  of  man's  nature  now  ;  he 
became  not  by  the  fall  specifically  another,  the  same  man  merely 
became  corrupt.  Here  it  lay  in  the  apostle's  course,  to  bring  for- 
ward more  immediately  the  affinity  of  Christ's  nature  with  ours  ;  he 
is  silent,  therefore,  upon  the  difference  between  them.  This  difference 
however,  must  be  so  conceived,  that  while  the  Redeemer,  cer- 
tainly, before  the  resurrection,  wore  no  glorified  body  (oibiia  ri]^  ^^g) 
but  an  humbled  one  (aCifui  rcmeivcjaeojgy  PhiL  iii.  21),  which  was  af- 
fected with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  (daOeveia  rfjg  aaptcSgy  2  Cor. 
xiii.  4);  yet  his  humanity  was  free  from  positive  sinfulness^  as 
begotten  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  weakness  then  is  designed  to 
render  possible  the  temptation  (comp.  at  Matth.  iv.  1,  etc.),  which 
our  Lord  had  to  suffer,  in  order  to  become  the  conqueror  over  evil 
(Heb.  ii.  14,  17, 18,  iv.  15).  Thus  the  two  equally  necessary  points 
were  united  in  Christ ;  connexion  with  mankind  into  one  true  unity 
of  life,  and  exaltation  above  mankind,  that  he  might  lift  them  out 
of  their  misery.  ('O/tiotdTTyf  is  properly,  analogously  to  dyidrrfg^  the 
being  like,  and  dfwicjua,  that  made  like,  an  image.  Paul  uses  it,  how- 
ever, also  like  dfUHdrtjg.  80  Rom.  i.  23,  t.  14,  vi.  5,  and,  besides^ 
PhiL  ii.  7.  James  iii.  9,  6fwt(M>aig  is  found.  So  also  in  the  LXX., 
Gten,  l  26.)  Now  if  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  were  nothing 
but  a  mere  deficiency,  the  filling  of  humanity  with  the  life  of  tl»d 
Bon  of  God  would  have  sufficed  to  remove  it.  But  since  beside  this 
deficiency  in  spiritual  life  there  is  a  real  disturbance  of  the  harmony 
m  the  inner  and  outer  man,  more  than  the  mere  incarnation  was  re- 
quisite, namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  guflt  and  the  restitution  of 
the  disturbed  order  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  point,  from 
which  harmony  might  pour  forth  through  all  the  spheres  of  life,  as 
discord  had  spread  itself  from  Adam  (comp.  at  Bom.  v.  12,  etc.)  This 
thought,  however^  is  not  to.be  pressed  upon  the  icdi  nepH  dfiapTla^ 
which  words  are  rather  to  bo  connected  with  the  preceding  in  the 
simple  sense,  "  on  account  of  sin,"  "  by  reason  of  sin,"  as  ground  for 
the  sending  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  KarsKpivB  t^  dftap^ 
rlav  iv  r^  aapniy  condemned  sin  in  theflesh.^  There  is  no  foundation 
*  Keander  (apost  Zeitalt  B.  ii.  a.  544,  noteX  explains  the  MteKpive  ri^iiftttinimr^i 
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whateyer  for  finding  in  the  nspH  dfia^la^  a  reference  to  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ,  so  that  djULpria  =  b]pii  should  mean  sin-offering 
(comp.  at  2  Cor.  v.  21).  The  closing  words  of  the  verse,  on  the  con- 
trary, express  most  decidedly  the  yic€uions  and  atoning  death  of  the 
Saviour.  For  the  Karixpive^  condemned^  evidentlylooks  backward  to 
the  ovdev  Karcucpifjuij  no  condemnation  (viiL  1),  so  that  the  sense  of  the 
words  is  this  :  no  KaroMpiixa  falls  on  ihejnj  because  he  took  it  on  him; 
he  stands,  therefore,  in  the  stead  of  mankind,  bears  what  should 
£Edl  on  them,  and  so  effects  all  which  the  law  could  not  effect,  which 
all  comprises  in-  itself  the  reconciliation  of  God.  As,  therefore,  in 
the  sending  of  the  Son,  the  love  of  Q-od  expressed  itself,  so  in  the 
giving  of  him  up  his  righteousness  did;  while  the  Son  represents 
compassion^  in  that  of  his  own  accord  he  let  himself  be  sent  and 
given  up  to  death.  Thus  is  the  Divine  righteousness,  as  its  nature 
requires,  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sinful  world 
is  saved  by  love.  For  the  sin  condemned  in  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not  the  sin  of  some,  but  the  sin  of  the  world,  which  the  Lord  bore 
in  his  flesh  (iv  t^  aaptcl  sciL  avrov),  so  that  the  words  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  saying  of  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  24):  rag  djMpTlag  ^fjwv  avrbg 
dvijiveyKsv kv  tw  adjfiar  i  avTOv  tnl  ro  ^vAov,  he  him^f  bore  owf 
sinSy  etc  How  Chrisfs  suffering  and  Christ's  death  can  be  the  suf- 
fering and  death  of  the  collective  body  (so  far  as  they  are  one  with 
him  in  faith),  became  perceptible  to  us  by  the  idea  of  the  represen- 
tation (comp.  at  V.  12,  etc.),  according  to  which  Christ  is  not  a  man 
but  the  man,  the  real  sum  and  comprisal  of  the  totality.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  suppose  the  sin  of  the  collective  race  in  the  Holy 
One,  so  that  they  could  be  condemned  in  him  ;  for  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, how  the  Redeemer  could  be  the  representative  of  the  holy 
part  of  mankind,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  how  he  was  able  to  represent 
the  unholy  also,  which  nevertheless  seems  to  follow  from  that  lan- 
guage. As  this  consideration  was  not  entered  into  at  the  passage  v. 
12,  eta,  the  following  notice  may  perhaps  help  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  such  relation  perceptible.  As  there  is  but  one 
personality  in  the  regenerate  man,  and  yet  this  one  person  distin- 
guishes in  itself  the  old  and  new  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledges  both  as  its  ovm^  so  Christ  represented  in  the  Divine 
and  human  unity  of  his  person  the  collective  members  of  a  race  that 
form  one  whole*  In  this  race  the  contrasts  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
man  are  set  forth  as  tendencies  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  so  far,  then, 
as  Christ  represents  the  inseparable  and  indivisible  sum,  he  repre- 
sents also  in  himself  the  tendency  of  sin.     Spiritually,  indeed,  his 

"he  took  awaj  sin,  broke  Us  power,*'  and  appeals  to  John  xiL  31,  zvi.  11,  where,  how^ 
ever,  Kpiveiv  means  strictly  condemn.  Keander  chooses  this  explanation  because  he 
thinks  that  he  most  refer  udwarov  rov  vofiov  to  the  Karaxpiveiv  *^  ufiopriav,  which  is  b7 
no  means  neoessarj. 
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holy  Being  was  totally  separate  fix>m  sin,  and  even  bodily  he  was 
connected  with  the  world  of  sin  but  loosely,  since  the  indwelling 
Spirit  was  gradually  raising  even  his  body,  while  yet  his  earthly 
sojourn  lasted,  from  the  humiliation  (ranelvioaig)  of  the  natural  life 
to  the  glory  (66^)  of  the  Divine  ;  but  loose  as  this  his  bond  with  the 
sinful  world  was  in  itself,  so  intimate  did  it  become  through  that  lovCy 
that  fills  the  foreign  with  its  own  being.*  And  in  the  power  of  this 
love  the  Lord  identified  himself  essentially  with  sinful  humanity,  to 
which  he  stood  related  as  its  new  man  to  the  old.  As  therefore  the 
new  man  in  the  regenerate  thrusts  not  from  him  the'personality  that 
still  bears  in  it  the  old  man,  but  even  identifies  himself  essentially 
with  it  and  bears  all  which  the  cumbrous  weight  of  the  old  man 
brings  with  it ;  neither  did  the  Saviour  in  his  sojourn  upon  earth 
thrust  humanity  from  him  for  having  in  it  still  its  old  man,  the  evil 
tendency ;  but  he  penetrated  even  its  inmost  centre,  identified  him- 
self entirely  with  it,  and  though,  indeed,  he  bore  the  whole  pressure 
of  the  world's  sin  and  all  its  consequences,  a  sin  destined  to  feel  all 
the  weight  of  Divine  justice,  yet  even  thereby  he  won  his  very  ad- 
versaries, and  so  transformed  the  whole  into  himself.  Whilst  he 
then  first  became  like  mankind,  afterwards  mankind  became  like 
him  I  Accordingly  neither  the  taking  upon  himself  the  sin  of  the 
world  on  the  part  of  the  Bon,  nor  the  laying  of  the  sin  upon  the  Son 
(as  the  Lamb  of  Sacrifice)  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  is,  consistently 
with  this  representation,  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  act  of  the  will, 
which  bears  of  necessity  a  certain  arbitrary  character  ;  but  as  in- 
volved in  the  incarnation  itself.  Then  has  this  event  its  analogy  in 
every  act  of  compassionate  love.  Whoever  would  help  another  pant- 
ing under  a  heavy  burden,  must  go  under  it  and  bear  its  whole 
pressure  himself;  or,  to  give  an  example  from  spiritual  things, 
whoever  would  bring  the  salvation  in  Christ  to  the  Negroes,  or  any 
other  rude  people,  must  enter  into  their  necessity,  must  bear  all  the 
burden  of  their  corrupted  sinful  nature,  must,  as  it  were,  first  be- 
come like  them,  to  form  them  like  himself.    Thus  also  does  the 

*  The  mysteiy  of  love,  which  causes  a  passing  over  into  a  foreign  being,  and  becomes 
like  it,  without  giving  up  its  own  nature,  is  treated  of  at  large  by  the  Apostle  Paul  under 
ihQ  figure  of  maariage^  especially  Ephes.  v.  26,  etc.  By  the  power  of  love  Christ  became 
entirely  as  the  sinful  world,  bo  that  he,  as  Luther's  expression  is,  could  say  with  trutii, 
^  poor  sinner  that  I  am,"  and  remained  notwithstanding,  in  his  nature,  specifically  sepa* 
rate  from  sin.  He  only  changed  with  mankind,  took  their  sin  upon  himself  and  gave 
them  his  righteousness  and  blessedness.  The  possibility  of  such  an  exchange  beoomes 
perceptible  from  the  nature  of  eviL  Christ  could  not  love  sinful  humanity  as  lus  bride, 
if  it  were  substantially  sin ;  but  as  sin  only  cleaves  to  it,  he  loves  the  germ  of  the  Divine 
left  in  it  If  now  sin  were  a  mere  negation  (ji^  6v\  it  could  not  well  be  seen  how  the  es- 
sential union  with  this  Divine  germ  of  life  could  procure  suffering  and  death  for  Christ ; 
but  if  sin  is  taken  to  be  real  disturbance  of  the  original  harmony  of  life,  such  an  union 
must  necessarily  have  had  as  its  consequence,  that  the  Bedeemer  waa  smitten  by  the 
whole  violence  of  that  discord  which  sin  had  generated  upon  earth. 
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Lord  from  heaven  lower  himself  into  sinful  humanity,  and  bears 
essentially  its  sin,  with  all  its  consequences,  of  which  death  is  the 
heaviest. 

(A  reference  of  ver.  3  to  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
without  violence  be  traced  in  the  words.  The  connexion  is  simply 
this :  What  the  law  could  not  do,  Christ  can.  The  law  was  not 
able  to  take  away  the  condemnation;  it  served  rather  only  to 
increase  it ;  but  Christ  takes  it  away,  in  that  he  takes  it  upon  him- 
self ;  this  comes  to  pass  by  the  vicarious,  atoning  sacrifice  of  his 
death.  Unquestionably,  indeed,  it  equally  implies  that  Christ  estab- 
lished absolute  righteousness,  else  the  condemnation  would  ever 
again  have  generated  itself  in  man  :  but  that  is  not  the  chief  thought 
here;  it  is  in  ver.  4  that  we  have  the  definite  idea  of  active  obe- 
dience. The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  as  it  must  constantly  be 
affirmed  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  passive  and  active  obedience 
every  moment  penetrate  each  other  in  him,  so  even  his  surrender 
into  death  presupposes  the  highest  activity.— "^q  should  not  at  i> 
rg  aapKi  exactly  supply  avrov,  nor  again  twv  dvBpum(M}v  ovaav.  The 
expression  embraces  rather  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  of  men  together. 
He  represented  the  totality  ;  what,  therefore,  came  to  pass  in  him, 
came  to  pass  essentially  in  all.  However,  the  prevailing  idea  re^ 
quires  that  the  sentence  should  immediately  be  imderstood  as  com* 
pleted  thus  :  Q^  Karitcgive  ttjv  diMopriav  dv6po!m(»)v  iv  aapKi  Xpiarovy 
God  condemned  the  sin  of  man  in  the  flesh  of  Christ.) 

Ver.  4 — Now  immediately  upon  the  description  of  the  way  of 
God  in  sending  Christ  foUows  the  delineation  of  the  work  of  Christ; 
what  the  law  could  not,  the  gospel  is  able  to  do,  in  that  it  condemns 
sin,  namely,  to  call  forth  in  man  the  state  of  true  holiness.  Evi- 
dently, then,  it  is  not,  according  to  the  context,  the  apostle's  meaning, 
that  this  state  is  the  condition  of  partaking  in  Christ's  word,  but  the 
consequence.  He  presupposes  already  the  walking  according  to  the 
Spirit  {nepmarBLv  Kara  TTvevfia),  and  this  again  the  experience  of  the 
redeeming  power  of  Christ  (vii  25).  But  as  surely  as  the  Catholic 
view  is  wrong,  so  surely  are  we  to  reject  that  exaggerated  view  of  the 
Protestant  interpreters  which  conceives  sanctification  as  entirely 
dissociated  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  According  to  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  which  rests  upon  this  apostolic  passage^ 
sanctification  of  life  necessarily  (although  at  first  in  germ  only) 
comes  with  the  appropriation  of  Christ's  work,  not,  however,  as  a 
stated  condition,  but  rather  as  consequence  of  the  forgiveness  im- 
parted  in  free  grace  without  condition. 

(The  TTXTjpojdy  iv  ijiuv  immistakeably  indicates  that  sanctification 
of  life  is  none  of  man's  own  work,  but  that  God  in  Christ  perfecta 
it  in  man  ;  hence  di'  avrov  only  need  be  supplied.  We  do  not  fulfil 
the  law,  but  the  work  of  Christ  is  our  work  ;  by  his  Spirit  he  im* 
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parts  his  righteousDess  and  holiness  nnto  as.  The  perfection  of 
every  individual,  therefore,  in  Christ's  life  is  to  he  considered  as 
already  completed,  entirely  according  to  viiL  30  ;  as  in  his  death 
the  sin  of  every  individual  appears  condemned. — The  expression 
diKcUcjfia  Tov  vSfiov  comprises  all  which  the  law  can  in  any  respect 
whatever  require ;  it  is  absolute  diicaioavvfj  considered  as  the  com- 
mand of  God. — The  addition  rolg  fit)  Kara  adpKa  k.  t.  A.,  would  seem, 
however,  to  define  the  ^fAelg  more  nearly,  so  that  the  sense  is :  this 
effect  of  Christ's  appearing  applies  only  to  those  who  wcjk  after  the 
Spirit,  and  have  therefore  experienced  in  themselves  the  work  im- 
plied at  vii.  25.  Christ's  work,  indeed,  is  reckoned  for  all,  but  it 
reveals  itself,  in  its  sanctifying  efficacy,  only  when  man  appropri- 
ates it  personally.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — This  state  of  spiritual  walking  {tcard  'rrvevfui  TrcptTro- 
TEtv)  Paul  now  describes  more  nearly  by  its  contrast.  It  is  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  believer  tarries  here  below,  until  his  bodily 
glorification  (viii  11);  for  if  the  state  be  capable  of  a  heightening  in 
itself,  yet  man  can  never  get  beyond  it  in  his  earthly  life.  Its  proper 
character,  however,  is  best  perceived  by  the  Kara  adpita  nepmaTetv^ 
walking  after  the  fleshy  ^=z  ra  rf^  aapicbg  <l>povelv^  being  camaUy 
minded  J  =  (ppSvrjfia  rijg  oaQ/cSt:,  =  iv  aaptu  elvai  (ver.  9),  and  =  lutrcL 
adpKa  fgv  (ver.  12).  All  this  is  consequent  on  /card  adpKa  elvaij  which 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  yeyewtjfjLevov  U  rf]g  aapicSg 
(John  iii.  6).  The  apostle  certainly  intends  by  this  no  life  of  open 
wickedness,  but  the  very  state  described  vii.  14-24,  in  which  the 
viwg  is  taken  captive  by  the  law  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  To  this,oMe  yap 
dvvaTai./or  neither  can  it  be  (viii.  7),  in  connexion  with  the  dSvvarov 
TOV  vSfiov  (viii.  8),  most  distinctly  points.  But  then  "  the  walking 
after  the  Spirit"  (nepiTTaTelv  /card  rrvevfia  =  (ffgovelv  to  tov  -nvevfiarog 
=  ipp^f^  "TOV  TTveviMTog  =  iv  TTvevfMTi  elvcu  ver.  9,  and  =  TrvevfuiTi 
iyeaOai  ver.  14 — all  this  is  consequent  on  icard  irvevfia  eivcu^  which 
expression  is  of  like  signification  with  yeyewrjiMevov  Ik  tov  TrvevpiTo?, 
John  iii.  6)  is  the  very  state  described  vii.  25,  in  which  the  vovg  can 
serve  the  Divine  law,  and  the  odp^  only  remains  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin.  The  walking  after  the  Spirit  does  not,  therefore,  exclude 
attacks  on  the  part  of  sin,  temptations  of  the  flesh,  even  single 
smaller  transgressions  (1  John  ii.  1);  but  the  direction  of  the  whole 
inner  man  to  Qtxl,  and  the  victory  over  sin  essentially ^  and  in  the 
whole,  is  thereby  asserted.  The  advance  in  the  new  man,  de- 
velopment in  the  walking  in  the  Spirit,  is  altogether  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  gradual  transition  of  the  old  man  into  the  new,  or 
as  a  constantly  progressing  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  ; 
but  as  in  the  aggregate  of  mankind,  the  tares  are  developed  beside 
the  wheat,  and  good  and  evil  perfect  themselves  in  parallel  series,  so 
<does  the  old  man  continue  to  the  last  beside  the  new  man ;  and  it 
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may  not  be,  that  the  further  the  spiritual  development  advances,  so 
much  the  nearer  an  approximation  takes  place  between  them,  but 
the  reverse  ;  as  spirit  aod  flesh  lust  continually  against  each  other, 
so  must  the  Christ  in  us  lust  more  and  more  against  the  old  Adam. 
The  right  conception  of  this  relation  is  for  this  reason  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  the  view  entertained  of  it  by  the  regenerate  man 
will  modify  and  determine  his  whole  effort  at  sanctification.  If 
he  seeks  gradually  to  improve  the  old  man  in  him,  and  to  wash  it 
clean,  he  not  only  undertakes  a  labour  utterly  in  vain,  but  he  is  also 
in  constant  danger  of  faUiog  back  under  the  law,  as  happened  to 
the  (}alatians  ;  nay,  this  very  endeavour  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  relapse.  The  old  man  cannot  be  sanctified,  but  he  must 
be  crucified,  that  is,  in  self-denial  given  unto  decUh.^  From  the 
Spirit,  therefore,  a  constant  war  must  be  kept  up  against  the  flesh 
and  its  lusts.  This  conflict,  however,  is  but  the  negative  side  in  the 
life  of  the  r^nerate ;  the  positive  activity  that  furthers  his  new 
life  is  the  constant  keeping  up  of  intercourse  with  the  originator 
and  the  abiding  well-spring  of  this  new  life.  Thereby  he  receives  in 
ever  increasing  measure  the  Spirit  {Trvevfui)  from  above,  and  the  man 
bom  of  grace  lives  and  grows,  too,  ever  advancing  in  grace  and  by 
grace.  So  the  man  shares  rightly  law  and  gospel ;  the  new  man 
lives  in  the  gospel,  the  sharpest  law  is  given  to  the  old  man  by  the 
new,  and  without  being  under  the  law,  the  man  is  still  not  withoui 
law,  but  is  living  with  the  law  of  God,  of  which,  certainly,  the  old 
man  is  only  in  need,  since  the  new  man  has  it  in  his  very  nature ;  he 
cctn  not  sin  (1  John  iii.  9),  as  little  as  the  sun  can  darken.  Begarded 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  moreover,  the  possibility  of  apostacy 
remains  still  for  every  regenerate  man  upon  every  grade  of  develop- 
ment, even  upon  the  highest :  that  is,  that  the  new  man  may  be 
thrust  aside  by  the  old  ;  but  just  as  decidedly  we  must  say,  that, 
regarded  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  for  the  elect 
of  God  to  be  overpowered  by  sin.  Were  it  possible  with  one,  it 
would  be  so  with  all,  and  then  God's  plans  would  be  dependent  upon 
man's  fidelity ;  it  might  happen  that  the  whole  world  fell  away. 
This  is,  of  course,  inconceivable,  and  impossible  (Matth.  xxiv.  24)1 
Hence,  as  in  Christ's  temptation,  so  freedom  and  necessity  penetrate 
each  other  in  the  regenerate  ;  their  relation  will  be  treated  more  at 
lai^e  at  chaps,  ix.  and  xl 

(In  the  (ppovelv,  (ppSvfjiuiy  thejyermanent  direction  of  the  whole  in- 
ward beiog  towards  somethiog,  is  expressed  ;  this  alone  determines 
the  true  character  of  the  man.     [Comp.  my  opusc.  theol.  pag.  159.] 

*  In  this  spiritoal  death  of  the  old  man  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  maintains  its 
foil  right  when  it  requires  the  death  of  the  sinner.  But  the  gracious  and  righteous  Qad  so 
fblfils  his  strict  justice,  that  he  makes  life  itself  the  killer,  so  that  he  who  dies  in  the  old 
man  first  finds  in  his  very  death  the  tnie  life. 
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At  viii.  6,  comp.  the  parallel,  vi.  23,  where,  however,  fdkwj  stands 
alone,  while  here  elpi^vi]  is  united  with  it.) 

Vers.  6-8. — The  reason  why  carnal  mindedness  works  death,  is 
no  other  than  this :  because  this  disposition  separates  from  GKkI  (the 
Fountain  of  Life).  That  which  is  akin  to  him  alone  can  please  the 
Holy  One,  but  the  carnal  mind  is  unable  to  generate  anything  well- 
pleasing  to  Gk)d  :  even  its  good  works  are  an  abomination  to  him, 
because  they  come  from  impure,  selfish  motives.  No  one,  however, 
can  set  himself  free  from  himself ;  a  higher  love  must  come,  that 
attracts  him  more  than  his  own  self  The  notion  of  ^x^pa^  enmity y 
must  not  be  softened.  The  carnal  man  hates  God,  for  he  sees  in 
him  the  robber  only  of  his  lust ;  and  God  hates  him  according  to  his 
holiness ;  the  two  are  absolutely  and  irreconcilably  against  each 
other.  But  with  this  God  hates  not  n^an  as  such,  he  loves  him 
rather,  but  he  hates  the  sin  in  him.  This  holy  hate  passes  to  the 
regenerate  ;  he  hates  in  himself  and  others  sin  and  carnal  minded- 
ness, without  hating  men. 

(The  inability  in  the  vovg  to  submit  to  the  Divine  law  [viiL  3],  is 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  [vii.  28],  and  so  of  the  want  of  peace.  The 
ability  to  fulfil  the  law  [viii.  4]  has  God's  approval,  as  his  own  work, 
and  it  gives  the  soul  the  taste  of  peace  with  God.  Ver.  8,  6i  forms 
no  antithesis,  but  only  carries  on  the  same  thought.) 

Ver.  9. — Here,  then,  the  apostle  makes  the  transition  to  his 
readers,  whom  he  naturally  treats  as  regenerate,  who  walk  after  the 
Spirit.  For  if  eIttep  seems  to  express  a  doubt,  it  is  only  seeming,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  construed  here  like  si  modo^  but  as  siquidem^  as  a  sure 
and  certain  presupposition.  (Comp.  thereon  Hartung's  Partikel- 
lehre.  Part  i.  p.  327,  etc.,  844,  etc.,  where  nip  in  its  relation  to  yi  in 
its  fundamental  meaning,  is  admirably  developed.)  The  Spirit's  be- 
ing in  the  believer  is  conceived  as  an  okcZv,  dwelling ^  of  him,  like  vii. 
18,  where  the  dwelling  of  sin  in  the  flesh  was  spoken  of.  The  Divine 
Spirit  dwells,  of  course,  in  that  part  of  human  nature  most  kindred 
to  him,  in  the  trvevfjui  or  vovg.  The  okciv,  dtveUing^  however,  is 
opposed  to  that  tr&nsient  presence  and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit, 
which  appears  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  prophets,  for  which  the 
word  <l>€pea6ai  is  used  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  in  contrast  to  the  dyeadai  of  the 
New  Testament  (ver.  14 ;  Galat.  v.  18),  by  which  the  constant,  un- 
broken operation  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  is  signified,  the  life  of 
Christ  in  us,  Galat.  ii.  20.  The  oUelv  is  therefore  like  the  fieveiv^ 
abiding  J  of  John  (comp.  at  John  i.  83,  in  the  comm.),  and  the  having 
the  Spirit  (^;t^v  Trvev/^a),  which  occurs  in  the  verse  before  us.  In  the 
latter  expression  the  man  appears  as  though  he  were  the  possessor 
and  governor  of  the  Spirit,  that  yet,  however,  possesses  him,  and 
governs  his  inmost  being,  by  which  idea  the  being  his  (tariv  avrov) 
at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  to  be  explained  ;  to  be  ChrisfSy  is  to  be  a 
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member  of  him,  to  be  governed,  guided  by  him.  The  opposite  would 
be  dvcu  diapSXovy  to  belong  to  the  devil,  comp.  at  John  viii.  44.  But 
in  fact  the  man  also  possesses  the  Spirit  within  him  (as  the  husband 
.  indeed  is  the  lord  of  the  wife,  but  yet  the  wife  alsopossesses  the  hus- 
band), in  so  far,  namely,  as  he  may  drive  him  away  by  unfaithfulness, 
nay,  in  so  far  as  he  has  the  privilege  of  conducting  this  Spirit  accord- 
ing to  the  intended  aim  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32).  The  words  d  de  riq  Trvevfia 
XpuTTov  ovK  tx^j  and  if  any  one  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  point 
to  this  possibility  of  apostacy,  for  the  question  here  cannot  be  of 
entire  unbelievers ;  either,  therefore,  apostates  must  be  meant,  or 
at  least  those  who  are  in  conflict  indeed  against  sin,  but  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ  (vii.  25).  At  all 
events  the  words  would  seem  to  contain  the  warning,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ  are  only  to  be  appropriated  when  a  man  is  conscious 
by  faith,  and  the  Spirit  received  in  faith,  of  being  a  member  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  possession  of  this  Spirit  of  Christ,  however,  is 
of  course  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  feeling,  the  agreeable  sen- 
sation of  the  nearness  of  God,  of  comfort,  of  spiritual  joy  (for  this 
is  too  fleeting,  and  the  state  of  grace  may  be  entirely  unimpaired, 
even  in  great  barrenness  and  dryness  ;  nay,  in  the  progress  of  the 
inward  life,  the  sweet  sensations  of  the  first  young  love  are  almost 
ever  disappearing),  but  by  its  real  effects  and  fruits.  If  the'  man 
observes  not  these  in  himself,  and  temptations  at  the  same  time 
increase  and  strengthen,  then  at  all  events  he  is  in  a  doubtful,  and 
contested  state. 

(It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apostle,  from  vers.  8-11,  uses  6i 
six  times  in  succession.  The  expressions  Trvevfjui  Qeov  and  Xpiarov 
alternate  [comp.  besides,  ver.  11, 14]  ;  irvevfia  &yiov  might  have  been 
said  [comp.  ver.  16].  For  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  One,  although 
not  One  Person;  "  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  is  in  Me,'' 
saith  the  Lord.  [Comp.  the  Comm.  at  John  x.  30,  xiv.  10.) 
The  background  of  the  whole  representation  before  the  soul  of 
the  apostle  is,  that  whosoever  is  not  Chiist's  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  Independent,  man  cannot  be,  by  virtue  of 
his  whole  constitution ;  he  cannot  stand  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  he  must  ever  incline  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Comp,  at  John 
viii  44.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  points  at  last  to  the 
highest  stage  of  the  perfection  of  individual  Ufe,  to  the  glorification 
of  the  body.  As  it  was  said  in  Paradise,  "  if  thou  eatest  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  so  does  the 
enjoyment  of  the  true  tree  of  life,  of  Christ,  bring  again  to  perfect 
life,  even  of  the  body.*    This  passage  has  its  commentary  in  John 

*  Be  Wette*8  remark,  ad  loc.,  is  pertment:  "An  inward  bodUy-spmtual  process  is  here 
spoken  ot,  not  an  eyent  ooouiring  from  without,  as  the  resurrection  is  usually  understoooU" 
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▼i.,  where  Christ  represents  himself  as  the  life  in  all  respects,  even 
of  the  body.  Whatever,  therefore,  at  the  transition  into  the  state 
of  regeneration  (vii.  25)  still  remained,  viz.,  "  the  serving  with  the 
flesh  the  law  of  sin''  (dovkeveiv  rg  aaptd  v6^  dfiapTiag)^  is  here  like- 
wise considered  as  overcome  ;  the  body  also  experiences  redemption 
(viii  28).  As  body  stands  here  instead  of  the  previous  Jlesh^  it  is 
clear  that  the  apostle  means  decidedly  the  material  portion  of  hu- 
man existence,  of  course,  however,  in  union  with  the  whole  psychical 
life,  without  which  there  is  neither  ocjfjia  nor  adp^^  but  icpia^.  But  if 
the  body  is  here  called  dead  (yeKp6v\  it  is  self-evident  that  this  ex- 
pression is  not  to  signify  absolute  deadness,  for  it  is  intended  to 
describe  the  living  body  itself,  in  its  natural  constitution  ;  it  is  to 
be  taken  rather  as  dfia^ta  veicpd^  vii  8.  The  dftaprta,  wn,  is  called 
dead,  because  it  does  not  yet  express  and  make  itself  known  in  its 
true  nature,  so  neither  does  the  body,  which,  according  to  its  original 
destination,  is  something  far  more  glorious  than  it  now  appeans. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  veKp6g  is  =  &vtjt6^  ;  the  latter  expres- 
sion is  used  in  its  proper  physical  sense,  viz.,  mortal,  as  applicable 
only  to  the  living ;  but  the  former  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Therefore  the  passage  would  be  entirely  perverted,  if,  instead  of  ve- 
Kp6v,  Ovrp-^v  should  be  put.  For  this  sinful  state  certainly  the  dead- 
ness of  the  body  is  so  &r  good,  as  it  lessens  the  susceptibility  to  the 
disturbing  and  painful  impressions  of  the  outward  world  (whence 
the  nobler  bodily  nature  of  Christ  must  have  enhanced  his  suffering), 
but  it  remains  still  a  most  imperfect  state,  which  must  be  overcome, 
A  sure  pledge,  then,  for  the  glorification  of  a  man's  own  body  is 
given  by  the  consciousness  of  that  awakening  power  dwelling  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  has  verified  itself  in  the  waking  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  Finally,  the  apostle  so  represents  the  resurrection,  as  though 
it  were  merely  something  imparted  to  the  holy,  as  though  there  were 
no  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  It  might  certainly  be  said  here,  that 
Paul  is  treating  only  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  faithful, 
that  the  wicked  are  out  of  the  question  ;  but  by  the  similar  repre- 
sentation, 1  Cor.  XV.  22,  where  the  glance  of  the  apostle  seems  to 
oomprehend  all  men,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  he  never  makes 
mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  and  once  only  of  eternal 
damnation  (2  Thess.  i.  9),  the  matter  becomes  more  difficult.  The 
difficulty,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  further  discussion  at  the 
passage  adduced  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

(Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  glorified  body  comp.  more  particularly 
at  1  Cor.  XV.;  2  Cor.  v.   It  has  been  incidentally  noticed  at  John  vL, 

Even  bo;  withoat  this  oonoeptioii  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  bodily  glorification,  which 
IS  constantly  represented  as  already  in  process  here  below  (comp.  especially  at  2  Cor.  If. 
10,  llX  would  be  thoroughly  unintelligible.  But  this  gradually  forming  life  of  our  glori- 
fied material  nature  is  in  many,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  instantaneously  manifested  (1 
Cor.  XT.  62),  and  so  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  represented. 
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and  at  the  history  of  the  resurrection. — By  the  readings  fwv,  ^,  the 
contrast  to  veKp6v  is  intended  to  be  more  distinctly  shewn  ;  for  that 
reason,  however,  fowy  is  surely  the  original  reading. — Ai'  dfuiprlc^  and 
6ia  ^uMKxrvvTj^  might  have  been  said  ;  but  the  accusative  points  not 
so  much  to  the  means  as  to  the  presence,  ^^  on  account  of  the  sin  ex- 
isting in  the  body,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  communicated  by 
the  vovg." — ^iKoioavvfi  is  here  also  the  state  of  dUaiov  elvai^  the  duuuu^ 
Oijvcu. — Zcjimoieiv  is  used  of  the  bodily  awakening  according  to  1  Cor. 
XV.  22. — ^At  the  close  of  ver.  11,  also,  the  text,  rec,  has  the  easier  read- 
ing of  Sid  c.  genit  D.E.F.G.,  however,  several  translations,  and  many 
of  the  Fathers,  have  the  accusative.  Lachmann,  with  Enapp,  has 
decided  for  the  usual  reading ;  Griesbach,  Eoppe,  Biickert,  Beiche,  on 
the  other  hand,  decide  for  the  accusative.  This  I  too  hold  as  more 
appropriate,  but  not  so  much  because  I  regard,  with  Beiche,  the  gen- 
itive as  having  arisen  from  dogmatic  principles  [in  order  to  represent 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  operating  more  independently],  but  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  context,  in  connexion  with  the  stronger  critical  authorities, 
and  the  apparently  simpler  sense  yielded  by  the  genitive.  The 
accusative  represents  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  as  a,  pledge  of  the 
future  glorification  of  the  body ;  and  this  enters  best  into  the  train 
of  Paul's  ideas.  "Evoiiciu)  is  found  besides  at  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Col.  iii 
16,  of  Divine  influence  spiritually  penetrating  the  human  spirit. 
Everything  material  is  here  of  course  to  be  excluded,  but  the  real 
nevertheless  to  be  maintained  ;  such  expressions  are  not  to  be  re- 
duced to  mere  Oriental  phrases  ;  they  rather  possess  life  and  being. 
As  surely  as  the  spirit  is  immaterial,  yet  really  dwells  in  the  mate- 
rial body,  so  surely  does  the  Divine  Spirit  penetrate  and  unite  with 
the  human,  without  annulling  his  essence,  or  confounding  his  inward 
laws ;  for  the  human  spirit  is  the  very  organ  of  the  Divine,  and  that 
is  a  perverse  state  [sin]  if  he  is  not  working  in  it.  We  have  too 
little  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  spirit  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand such  penetration  of  spirit  by  Spirit ;  meanwhile  nature  offers 
analogies  not  to  be  rejected  in  the  material,  for  instance,  the  pene- 
tration of  electric  or  magnetic  streams.) 

Vers.  12, 13. — These  verses  seem  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  the 
discourse,  which  proceeds  again,  in  strict  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going, at  ver.  14.  They  give  the  impression  of  a  conmienced 
exhortation,  which  is  not  completely  carried  out.  We  might 
form  a  strict  connexion  by  referring  the  fiiXXerE  dnoSv/jaiceiv^  ye  shall 
die,  and  ^rjaeaSe,  ye  shall  live,  definitely  to  the  glorification  of  the 
body,  with  the  following  sense  :  "  Since  such  glory  (of  bodily  trans- 
formation) awaits  us,  we  are  so  much  the  more  obligated  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit,  that  we  may  not  lose  such  glorification,  but 
receive  it.''  Then  "  the  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body"  would 
Teiy  fitly  denote  advancing  bodily  sanctification,  which  is  considered 
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as  a  means  to  bodily  glorification.  And  the  "  dying**  and  "  living" 
would  not  merely  indicate  the  general  states  of  misery  and  happi- 
ness (which,  after  the  special  glorification  of  the  body,  would  be 
but  tame),  but  render  prominent  the  obtaining  and  losing  this 
grace  of  bodily  glorification.  Now  that  ^^v,  living,  should  signify 
glorification,  can  make  no  difficulty,  for  this  is  in  fact  the  con- 
summation  of  lift,  and  therefore,  at  John  vi.  40,  and  frequently, 
^6)^v  (d6viov  %ctv,  having  eternal  life,  stands  'equivalent  to  the 
being  raised  up  at  the  last  day.  It  might,  however,  appear 
more  difficult,  that  ^dXkere  dnoSv^aiceiv  should  mean  :  "  Ye  will 
not  obtain  the  resurrection."  Still,  if  we  consider  that  at  John  vi. 
60,  firj  diTodavelv,  not  dying,  also  is  used  as  =  dvdaraaig  h  t§  iaxdrxf 
^fiigg,,  resurrection  in  the  last  day,  consequently,  that  "dying*' 
is  taken  as  equivalent  to  not  attaining  to  the  resurrection,  and 
that,  further,  the  apostle  supposed  the  time  of  our  Lord's  com- 
ing again  to  be  near,  and  was  hoping  still  to  be  while  in  the 
body  clothed  upon  (2  Cor.  v.  2,  etc.);  then  the  bodily  dying  of  the 
carnal  may,  without  hesitation,  be  taken  synonymously  with  the  loss 
of  bodily  glorification  ;  and  it  cannot  here  be  taken  otherwise,  if  a 
strict  connexion  is  to  unite  this  verse  with  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows. The  mere  general  observation,  that  those  who  walk  after  the 
flesh  die,  would  be,  for  the  special  thoughts  immediately  preceding 
and  following,  altogether  too  feeble,  and  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
was  said  at  viii.  6,  etc. 

(Comp.  upon  dipeiXirrjg  at  i.  14.  The  relation  of  debtor  has  re- 
ference to  the  connexion  entered  into  with  Christ.  [Comp.  vi  18.] — 
The  npdl^eig,  deeds,  denote  here  the  individual  sinful  tendencies  of  the 
old  man,  his  members,  as  it  were,  which  must  be  crucified  [Gal.  v. 
24].  The  life  of  the  regenerate,  therefore,  as  already  observed,  is  to  be 
a  gradual  crucifying  of  the  old  man,  not  a  bettering  of  it ;  the  holy, 
but  imparted  life,  is  in  the  new  man  only.  So  the  man  becomes  per- 
fect, and  yet  continues  poor  in  humility,  for  what  he  has  is  Oid's 
work,  not  his  property. — The  reading  aapicog  is  seemingly  more  con- 
formable to  usage  than  oaifiaTog,  but  for  that  reason  it  is  certainly 
a  mere  correction.  Paul  uses  odfia  also  in  such  combinations; 
comp.  vii.  24.) 

Vers.  14,  15. — Most  naturally  now,  with  the  above  explanation 
of  the  preceding  verses,  the  subject  continues.  The  mortifying  of 
the  deeds  of  the  flesh  is  a  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  not 
(like  the  former  striving  described  vii  14-24)  an  anxious  legal  task- 
work, but  a  labouring  in  joyous  spirit,  as  for  one's  own  cause,  as  the 
sons  of  the  house  work  for  themselves  in  their  Father's  business. 
We  do  not  deny  ourselves,  in  order  to  be  saved  thereby,  but  because, 
by  grace,  toe  are  saved  in  hope.  Participation  in  the  sufierings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  icar'  i^^v,  secures  aljio  our  participation  in  his 
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gloTYy  that  is,  in  entire  perfection,  the  glorification  even  of  the  body 
(viii.  17-23).  Those  who  are  born  of  the  flesh  are  flesh,  those  bom 
of  the  Spirit  are  spirit  (John  iii.  6).  All  the  spiritual  {rrvevfuiTiKoC) 
therefore,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  children  of  God,  of  the 
absolute  Spirit  (John  iv.  24).  Thus  Paul  reaches  by  legitimate  de- 
duction the  idea  of  "  sons  of  Gtod"  {vloil  Geov),  which  he  maintains 
as  the  thread  of  his  argument  until  ver.  17,  and  still  pursues  in  the 
following  weighty  section  (from  viii.  18).  The  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  (dyeadcu  TTvevimri  Beov)^  accordingly,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power,  giving,  as  it  were,  its  impulse 
from  without,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  the  element  of  life,  as 
determining  the  character  and  being,  so  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
generates  also,  where  he  works,  a  higher  heavenly  consciousness,  a 
man  of  Grod,  a  son  of  God.*  This  sonship  of  God,  however,  men 
receive  merely  as  derived,  from  the  orignal  Son,  the  Logos,  the 
fwvoyevTJ^  and  npcrroro/cog  (viii.  29).  The  difference  of  dyeadcu  (Galat. 
V.  18)  and  (pepeoOcu  (2  Pet.  i  21)  was  spoken  of  above  at  ver.  9. 
But  here  Paul  is  not  contrasting  the  permanency  of  the  Spirit's 
operation  in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  alternating  character  in  the 
Old,  but  bondage  with  freedom  or  sonship.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Qod  meets  man  as  the  holy,  righteous  principle,  foreign  to  the  sinner, 
living  externally  to  mankind,  opposing  to  him  Ids  strict  requirements 
and  awakening  the  fear  of  God  {<t>60og  rov  Geov),  the  beginning  of 
Wisdom  (Ps.  cxi.  10);  in  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrary,  God 
appears  in  Christ  most  intimately  connected  and  allied  with  man- 
Idnd,  awakening  therefore  that  love,  which  in  its  perfection  drives 
away  all  fear  (1  John  iv.  18),  and  not  only  requires,  but  gives  also 
what  it  requires.  But  God  gives  nothing  of  less  value  than  his  own 
being  and  nature,  because  nothing  is  enough  for  him  but  himself; 
therefore  is  the  state  of  freedom  in  love  identical  with  sonship.  As 
spirit  bom  of  Spirit,  therefore,  the  believers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  greater  than  the  greatest  that  are  born  of  woman  (Matth.  xi 
11),  children,  namely,  of  the  heavenly  mother,  the  Jerusalem  above 
(Gal.  iv.  26). 

(Upon  vlbg  Beov  comp.  the  observations  at  Luke  i.  35.  The  phrase 
differs  from  riisvov  9.  vers.  16, 21  only  by  expressing  more  definitely 
the  developed  consciousness  of  being  a  son,  while  riicvov  denotes 
only  the  origin  itself.  The  latter  name,  therefore,  does  not  occur  as 
applied  to  Christ  The  meagre  reduction  of  this  Divine  sonship 
to  the  Divine  attachment  to  believers  is  utterly  untenable  ;  this  at- 
tachment is  to  be  considered  a  mere  conseqiience  of  the  essential 
transformation,  the  birth  from  the  Spirit ;  God  loves  the  faithful, 

*  Comp.,  as  parallel,  the  ezpression  of  OlTmpiodoras  (Comm.  in  Plat.  Alcib.  p.  123,  edit 
Crenzer) ;  Kpeirrov  to  deodev  dyeaOait  ij  if  iavrov,  U  i$  better  to  be  led  by  the  deUy  than  by 
em' $8^, 
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because  lie  has  made  them  accepted  in  the  Beloved  [Ephes.  i  6],—- 
With  dg  <l>6Pov  would  naturally  have  been  contrasted  elg  dydmpf^  but 
the  utterance  of  Abba  is  itself  to  be  construed  as  the  expression  of 
love. — The  reading  deiXiag  came  perhaps  into  the  text  merely  from 
the  parallel  of  2  Tim.  i.  7,  where  irvevfia  deiXtag  is  opposed  to  the  TrvevfM 
6tn^dfi£(og  kcu  dyaTn/c. — Udkiv  is  to  be  connected  with  elg  il)6povi  the 
omission  of  the  word  in  some  unimportant  Codd.  arises  perhaps  from 
the  false  application  of  it  to  iXdPere,  which  must  have  made  ndktv 
appear  strange,  because  no  actual  communication  of  the  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. — The  word  vlodeaia  is  used  only  by 
Paul  [Bom.  viii.  23,  ix.  4 ;  Galat.  iv.  5  ;  Ephes.  L  5].  It  signifies 
acceptance  to  the  state  of  children,  and  presupposes,  therefore,  that 
those  accepted  had  not  been  children.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
expression  has  no  reference  to  physical  existence,  by  which  all  nat- 
ural men  also  are  children  of  God,  but  to  spiritual  life  only.  In  re- 
ference to  this,  natural  men  are  without  God  in  the  world,  strangers 
and  enemies  to  him  (Ephes.  il  12);  in  Christ  they  are  first  ordained 
to  the  state  of  children  (Ephes.  i  6).  The  expression  of  the  filial 
consciousness  is  the  cry  of  Abba,  which  of  course  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  true  expression  of  the  inward  life. — ^Afiffd^  «&«, 
Chald.  form  of  a».  The  6  narrjp  is  the  Hebrew  vocative,  whence  the 
conjecture,  b  Tranjp,  is  untenable.  The  choice  of  the  Ohaldaic  word 
is  not,  with  Beiche,  to  be  referred  to  the  prayer  of  Christ  [Mark  xiv. 
86],  nor,  with  Winer  (at  Gtd.  iv.  6),  to  the  circumstance  that 
well-known  prayers  of  the  Jews  began  so  ;  but  to  the  form  of  the 
word.  Abba,  like  papa,  can  be  spoken  by  the  mouth  even  of  stam- 
mering childhood,  and  properly,  therefore,  characterizes  genuine 
child-like  disposition  and  manner.) 

Ver.  16. — In  this  state  of  affiliation,  then,  the  witness  of  our  own 
spirit  is  pervaded  by  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  one  that  properly  gives  witness  in  this  testimonium  spiritus  is 
the  Divine  Spirit :  the  human  spirit  is  rather  the  receiver  of  the  wit- 
ness from  him,  as  it  is  said  :  Spirit  witnesseth  that  Spirit  is  truth 
(1  John  V.  6);  that  is,  the  Spirit  needs  no  witness  but  himself  for 
his  truth,  he  has  it  wholly  in  himself ;  as  the  light  is  and  can  be 
attested  by  nothing  but  itself.  But  as  the  physical  light  needs 
an  eye,  a  receptive  fiEtculty,  in  order  to  be  perceived,  and  as  this  is 
itself  light,  so  is  the  spiritual  light,  the' vovg  (the  human  nvevfui) 
the  eye  for  the  Divine  Spirit.  Finally,  it  was  observed  before 
(at  ver.  9)  that  this  witness  of  the  Spirit  consists  not  merely  in 
feeling  (1  John  iii.  19),  but  comprehends  his  whole  inward  and 
outward  work ;  for  instance,  his  comfort,  his  incitement  to  prayer, 
his  censure  of  sin,  his  impulse  to  works  of  love,  to  witness  before 
the  world,  and  the  like.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  immediate 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  off  the  regenerate  man's  convic^ 
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Hon  of  Christ  and  his  work  finally  rests.  For  faith  in  the  Scrip- 
tare  itself  has  its  basis  in  this  experience  of  the  divinity  of  the 
principle  which  it  promises,  and  which  flows  into  the  believer  while 
he  is  occupied  with  it.  This  passage  is,  besides,  important  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  which  the  human  spirit  is  represented  as  not 
in  and  by  itsdf  identical  with  the  Divine.*  We  cannot  certainly 
conceive  the  difference  as  a  specific  one  ;  as  image  of  Gk)d  man  must 
be  in  his  spirit  kindred  to  the  Divine  (Acts  xvii  28,  29).  But  the 
human  spirit  may  be  defiled  by  sin  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  the  Divine  not ; 
lie  may  be  grieved  only  (Ephes.  iv.  80),  or  driven  away ;  but  as 
the  absolute  principle  of  holiness,  he  is  incapable  of  spot.  Only, 
therefore,  by  communication  of  this  highest  principle  of  all  life,  man 
becomes  one  spirit  with  the  Lord  himself,  as  is  said  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
(I^vfifiapTvpeiv  here,  as  at  ii.  15,  is  not  of  the  same  import  with  the 
simple  verb ;  a  twofold  witness  rather  is  here  spoken  of,  that  ac- 
tually indeed  blends  again  to  one,  wherein,  however,  a  positive  and 
a  negative  aspect  may  be  distinguished.)  Finally,  from  the  expres- 
sions TTVRVfui  dovXdag,  spirit  of  bondage^  irvevfui  vloOealag^  spirit  of 
sonship,  we  are  not  to  infer  Ihat  the  apostle  assumes  a  double  nveijfjui, 
or  a  twofold  form  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  which  effects 
a  servile,  the  other  a  filial  mind  ;  nor  are  we  to  take  frvevfia  subjec- 
tively in  the  meaning  "  mindedness.''  The  thought  is  rather  this  : 
We  have  received  the  One  true  Spirit ;  this  Spirit  leaves  us  not  in 
a  state  of  bondage,  nor  calls  forth  such  a  state  again,  but  he  begets 
a  filial  consciousness.  For  the  state  of  bondage  and  fear  is,  not  that 
of  castaways,  but  subordinate  only  to  that  of  children  ;  the  utterly 
dead  man  alone  is  without  fear  and  without  the  feeling  of  bondage 
(vii.  9).  With  the  awakening  (vii.  10-24),  fear  begins,  with  regen- 
eration (vii.  25,  etc.),  love. 

Ver.  17. — The  idea  of  aflSliation  leads  the  apostle,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  conception  of  glory  {66^a)  as  an  inheritance,  the  proper  pos- 
sessor of  which,  indeed,  is  the  Only-begotten,  but  in  which  his. 
brethren  (ver.  29)  are  to  have  share.  All  that  glory,  therefore,  which 
the  Lord  from  eternity  had  with  the  Father,  and  which  he  took 
possession  of  again  after  his  return  to  the  Father  (John  xvii.  22),  is> 
imparted  to  the  faithful  also  (Rev.  iii.  21).  The  condition,  however, 
presupposed  as  known  and  acknowledged  of  participation  in  the 
glory  of  Christ,  is  previous  participation  in  his  sufferings,  that 
is,  in  the  conflict  with  sin  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world,  whereby 
alone  the  new  man  attains  to  the  full  growth  in  God.  Even  so  aro 
sufferings  represented  as  the  condition  of  participation  in  glory,  in 

*  The  assertioD  of  the  identity  of  the  human  and  Divine  Spirit  would  lead  one  to* 
the  consciousness  of  God  in  man  being  the  consciousness  of  God  of  himself,  whieh  ia 
entirelj  unacriptural.  Christ  himself  prays  to  the  God  without  him,  to  ihe  Father  in 
Heaven  I 
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the  passages  Col.  iii.  4 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13  ;  not  that  for 
the  extraordinary  glory  something  extraordinary  also  must  be  en- 
dured, as  equivalent,  but  that  the  old  man  must  be  crucified  with 
Christ,  since  the  new  man  only  is  and  can  be  capable  of  the  recep- 
tion and  the  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  glory  to  come.  (Comp.  1 
Pet.  iv.  1.)  Upon  the  idea  of  /cAT/povo/zof,  compare  more  particularly 
at  Gal.  iv.  1,  etc. 

(Elnep  has  the  signification  si  modOy  "  provided  that ;"  comp. 
at  ver.  9  and  at  2  Cor.  v.  3. — Ivfindoxco  is  found  besides  at  1  Cor.  xii. 
26. — Iwdo^d^eaOai  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.) 


§  13. — Ob  the  Perfection  op  the  whole  Creation  with  the 
Childjren  of  Gk)D. 

(VIII.  18-39.) 

By  an  easy  and  beautiful  transition,  t|je  apostle  passes  over  from 
the  idea  of  the  suflFering  of  believers  with  Christ  to  a  description  of 
the  glory  which  awaits  them.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  glory 
lies  in  its  uniting  the  perfection  of  the  individual  with  that  of  the 
collective  body.  Thus  the  following  statement  gives  the  reason  why 
the  individual  cannot  alone  attain  to  bodily  glorification.  Every 
individual  is  only  part  and  member  of  the  whole,  and  as  one  member 
of  the  body  cannot,  without  disturbance  in  its  harmany,  be  perfected 
alone,  neither  can  the  individual  believer  without  the  totality.  Here 
below,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  believer  is  a  constant  walking  in 
hope  ;  to  behold  what  is  hoped  for  is  not  for  this  world.  Only  the 
Lord  himself  was  excepted  from  this  law,  because  he  was  himself 
the  whole,  in  that  he  essentially  included  in  himself  the  totality  of 
the  life,  which  unfolded  itself  from  him,  as  the  germ  does  the  whole 
tree  to  be  developed  from  it.  Bufferings  appear  therefore  here  (al- 
though they  remain  still  a  consequence  of  sin,  without  which  every 
development  might  have  gone  on  without  disturbances  and  distrac- 
tions) as  a  blessing,  as  a  means  to  perfection  ;  it  being  of  course  to 
be  understood  that  this  is  not  meant  of  self-made  sufferings — ^for 
instance,  of  false  ascetic  exercises  and  self-imposed  denials — but  of 
such  only  as  the  Lord  himself  sees  good  to  lay  upon  him.  If,  now, 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  were  attached  in  the  passage  before 
us  merely  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  Church,  or  even  of  the  whole 
human  race,  doubtless  far  fewer  difficulties  would  have  been  found 
in  it ;  but  the  apostle  extends  his  glance  over  the  whole  creation^  and 
this  has  not  unfrequently  been  thought  too  bold  an  idea.  It  has 
been  attempted,  therefore — to  say  nothing  of  the  utterly  incongruous 
interpretations  which  at  one  time  have  suggested  angda^  at  another 
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animals f  at  another  the  dead  (comp.  thereon  Beiche's  excellent  ob- 
flervations  in  his  comm.  B.  iL,  S.  215,  etc.) — gradually  to  narrow  the 
mighty  compass  of  the  apostle's  view  to  meet  the  more  or  less  re- 
stricted notions  of  the  interpreter.  Now  Krlaigy  creation^  creature^ 
was  to  mean  Christians  merely,  then  only  a  part  at  most  of  Christen- 
dom, and  that  either  Jewish  or  Heathen-Christians ;  then  again  the 
expression  was  to  apply  to  the  people  of  larady  or  to  the  Heathen 
magistract/;  then  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  Heathen  worldj  or 
to  the  whole  of  mankind.  The  wider  the  reference  is  made,  the 
nearer  of  course  it  comes  to  the  truth  ;  while  yet  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  explanations  adduced,  that  of  entire  humanity,  is 
not  suflScient,  since  the  apostle  spans  with  one  mighty  glance  the 
whole  creation  in  all  its  parts.  That  even  the  inanimate  creation 
was  not  excluded  from  his  thought,  has  been  so  unanimously,  and 
with  such  weighty  reasons  urged  by  the  most  recent  interpreters  (by 
Tholuck,  Stier,  Elickert,  Beiche,  Usteri,  Schneckenburger,*  KoU- 
ner),  that  I  feel  excused  from  the  repetition  of  those  reasons,  with 
leave  to  refer  to  the  well-known  writings  of  these  learned  men  (es- 
pecially to  Beiche's  copious  discussion  upon  this  passage,  compared 
with  his  two  Festprograms  of  1830  and  1832).  Meanwhile,  this  re- 
markable and  important  idea  of  glorification  to  be  looked  for  of  the 
whole  creation,  demands  still  a  somewhat  more  exact  consideration, 
to  which  we  hope  to  contribute  by  the  following  reflectiohs.t  The 
question  then  is,  first  of  all,  how  far  the  apostle,  if  he  would  speak 
of  inanimate  and  unconscious  nature,  can  ascribe  to  it  a  waiting, 
yearning,  and  sighing  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God  ? 
Just  because  this  did  not  seem  probable,  even  men,  who  were  not 
averse  from  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  nature  in  itself,  have  believed 
themselves  forbidden  to  find  it  here;  and,  therefore,  explained  the 
Kriaig  of  the  heathen  world,  or  of  all  men  apart  from  Christianity, 
who  are  longing  yet  to  become  partakers  of  the  salvation  in  Christ. 
Or,  in  referring  the  itrioig  to  inanimate  nature,  its  representation  as 

*  Comp.  SchneckeDburger^B  Beitr.  S.  118,  etc^  and  XJllman's  aiid  IJmbreit'B  Stadien 
Jahrg.  1832,  H.  4.  p.  835,  etc.  Of  Usteri  the  4th  Edit  of  the  Paul  Lehrbegr.  appendix 
H.    In  the  first  three  editions  he  explains  Kriaig  of  mankind. 

f  The  Greek  fisithers  explained  the  passage,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  creation. 
Aitgastine's  controyersy  with  the  Manichees,  for  whose  hjlozoistio  theory  of  the  world 
this  passage  must  naturally  have  been  yery  welcome,  induced  him  to  consider  it  merely 
of  the  extra-Christian  part  of  mankind,  and  his  influence  in  the  middle  ages  decided 
many  to  follow  this  ylew.  The  reformers  first  unanimously  returned  to  the  reference  of 
the  icnVif  to  the  whole  creation,  for  which  eyen  Grotius  too  determhied.  The  Sociniana 
and  Arminians  again  adduced  other  explanations,  which,  since  the  last  century,  mavj 
Protestants  followed.  The  latest  commentators  upon  the  epistle  since  Tholuck  haye  re- 
turned, notwithstanding,  to  the  ancient  explanation ;  only  many  of  them,  eyen  Thojnck, 
Beiche,  Meyer,  de  Wette,  err  fix>m  the  truth  In  this  respect,  that  they  altogether  capri- 
ciously exclude  the  extra-Ohristian  men  from  the  ktIoic.  KoUner  has  giyen  quSte  the 
right  interpretation,  as  also  £rabbe.  (Of  Sin,  p.  115 ,  184.)  [But  see  Editor'a  note^  p 
54.MK. 
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of  a  waiting,  yearning  creature,  has  been  conceived  merely  as  alle- 
gory, for  which  even  Reiche  still  decides.  To  this  latter  view  we 
can  in  no  way  accede.  Holy  Scripture  throughout  conceives  nature, 
in  its  relation  to  the  world  of  intelligences,  like  the  human  body  in 
its  relation  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  filled  and  borne  by  their  living 
breath.  As,  therefore,  in  the  individual,  the  spiritual  life  operates 
either  as  disorganizing  or  renovating  the  bodily  substance,  so  does 
the  life  of  the  regenerate,  considered  as  a  whole,  upon  the  totality 
of  the  creation.  The  conscious  life  in  man  is  but  the  flowering  forth 
of  the  life  that  pervades  the  entire  creation.  If  we  observe,  then, 
the  unconscious  creation  more  narrowly,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
an  impulse  to  glorification,  a  yearning  for  perfection,  appears  unde- 
niably in  it  also.*  The  whole  bent  of  the  plant  urges  it  to  bring  aU 
its  powers  to  perfection  in  blossom  and  fruit,  and  if  checked  by  cir- 
cumstances in  its  development — for  instance,  by  want  of  light — an 
eflTort  of  all  its  powers  may  be  perceived  to  remove  the  obstructions, 
and  supply  the  deficiency ;  so  that  a  plant  often  presses  through 
narrow  clefts  to  get  at  the  element  of  light,  and  produces  its  blossom. 
The  same  impulse  for  renovation  shews  itself  also  in  the  animal.  In 
that  impulse  of  life  that  creates  life  again,  the  life  inclosed  in  the 
animal  would  press,  as  it  were,  beyond  itself,  but  of  course  can  pro- 
duce nothing  better  than  what  itself  contains.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  animal  sensibly  suflers  from  the  sin  of  men,  the  yearning  and 
waiting  for  redemption  is  expressed  in  it  still  more  distinctly  and 
perceptibly  ;f  the  eye  of  a  sufiering  or  dying  animal  speaks  a  lan- 
guage to  which  every  feeling  mind  is  sensible  ;  it  sighs  and  yearns 
for  deliverance,  or  rather  the  general  life  in  it  yearns  to  get  free  from 
its  confinement.  The  waiting  and  yearning  of  the  creature,  there- 
fore, cannot  possibly  be  admitted  to  be  mere  allegory,  nor  is  there 
any  reason,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  regard  it  as  applicable  to 
men  merely,  to  wit,  such  as  are  destitute  of  the  Christian  principle. 
These  certainly  are  not  to  be  considered  as  excluded,  for,  as  the 
"children  of  God"  (ver.  19)  can  only  be  those  regenerate  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  there  would  be  a  total  silence  (if  the  Kriaig  were  to 
signify  the  inanimate  creation  exclusive  of  men)  as  to  the  ultimate 
bringing  in  of  the  extra-Christian  world  ;  nay,  it  would  be  almost 
denied,  which,  in  every  respect,  is  untenable.    It  is  also  entirely  in- 

*  Beaatifull/  sajs  Schubert  (Handb.  der  KosmoL  NOrnberg.  1823,  p.  5):  *'£v6n  in 
the  things  of  the  material  world  which  surround  us,  there  is  an  element  of  life,  a  yearning 
of  what  is  bound,  which,  like  the  Memnon-statue,  sounds  in  unconscious  symphony  when 
the  ray  touches  it  from  aboye."  The  Genevese  philosopher,  Bonnet,  represents  the  striy* 
ing  of  nature  after  a  more  perfect  state  in  his  paling^n^ie  philosophique. 

f  G6the*s  correspondence  with  a  child  affords  proof  of  how  a  profound  contemplation 
of  nature  still  leads  to  this  apostolic  idea.  Bettina  writes  (B.  L  S.  38):  "  When  I  stand 
all  alone  at  night  in  open  nature,  1  feel  as  though  it  were  a  spirit  and  begg^  redemption 
of  me.  Often  have  1  had  the  sensation  as  if  nature,  in  wailing  sadness,  entreated  some- 
tlking  of  me,  so  that  not  to  understand  what  she  longed  for,  cut  through  my  very  heart" 
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demonstrable  that  Krloig  signifies  the  creation  without  man.  The 
children  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  as  separated 
from  the  general  creation,  and  are  here  expressly  distinguished  by  the 
apostle,  because  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation  different  from 
the  old.  If  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  apostle  does  mean  by 
these  children  of  God  all  mankind,  so  far  as  they  are  destined  to  be 
received  into  the  community  of  Christ,  then  the  men  who  lived 
before  Christ  would  still  be  omitted,  or  supposing  them  to  be  included 
as  children  of  God  (but  which  ver.  23  decidedly  contradicts,  since 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  them), 
then  thus  much,  at  least,  must  be  allowed,  that  men,^^*^  so  far  as 
they  yet  belong  to  the  old  life,  are  also  reckoned  as  Kriaig^  for,  ver.  23, 
the  same  yearning  is  mentioned  of  the  children  of  God,  as,  ver,  19,  is 
ascribed  to  the  creature.  The  separation  admits,  therefore,  less  of 
being  carried  out  as  an  external  than  as  an  internal  one  ;  the  Kriott;  is 
everywhere,  even  in  man,  in  the  regenerate  himself,  so  far  as  the  re- 
moulding Spirit  of  Christ  has  not  yet  transformed  him  ;  but,  at  all 
events  the  non-Christian  portion  of  mankind  cannot  be  considered  as 
excluded  from  the  /cr/at^.*  It  would  be  much  more  obvious,  and  far 
more  natural,  to  understand  the  ktIoi^  only  of  men,  who  are  still 
ever  the  immediate  object  of  redemption,  exclusive  of  the  inani- 
mate world  ;  a  view  of  the  passage,  which,  on  the  whole,  beside  that 
proposed  by  us,  is  the  only  one  deserving  serious  consideration.  But 
1,  it  is  against  this  that  aU  men  cannot  be  meant  by  tcriai^  here,  since 
the  regenerate  as  such  (ver.  19)  are  expressly  excepted  from  it,  and 
are  in  no  way  treated  as  part  of  the  ktIci^,  Then,  2,  the  simple 
thought,  that  in  men,  who  are  yet  far  from  the  covenants  of  the  Di- 
vine promise,  there  is  a  yearning  for  redemption,  would  clearly  have 
been  expressed  in  language  widely  different  from  that  of  this  passage. 
Lastly,  3,  the  idea  of  a  glorification  of  the  universe  belongs  by  no 
means  to  the  apostle  alone,  but  pervades  the  whole  Scripture  :  it  is, 
therefore,  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  connexion  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, which  advances  from  the  individual  to  tfie  whole,  for  Paul  to 
demonstrate,  how,  with  the  perfecting  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
world  itself  will  receive  its  perfection.f    We  are  forced,  therefore, 

*  The  assumption  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  refers  in  the  term  Kriot^  merelj  to  un- 
oonsdous  natare,  excluding  unconverted  men,  is  &youred  by  the  avrij  ^  Kriaic,  yer.  21 .  The 
apostle  has  most  certainly  conceived  the  life  of  nature  as,  in  its  extreme  manifestation, 
an  unconscious,  nav,  a  lifeless  one :  jet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  not  conceive  natural 
men,  the  /^  om-cc  (Etom.  iv.  17X  from  whom  true  men  are  yet  to  be  bom,  as  associated 
with  these  extremest  formations  of  natural  life.  The  wuaa  i)  KriaiCj  ver.  22,  speaks  de- 
cidedly for  this,  and  that  willing  and  longing  ascribed  to  the  Kriotg  which  is  not  ade- 
quately explained  by  merely  assuming  a  personification. 

f  Bosencrantz,  in  his  Dissertatio  de  corrupto  natursB  statu  (Begiom,  1834),  denies  alto* 
-  gether  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  of  life  in  unconscious  nature ;  but  to  say  nothing 
At  all  of  the  clear  dedarstions  of  Holy  Scripture  thereon,  this  assumption,  since  the  actu- 
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to  the  view  that  Paul  contrasts  Christ,  and  the  new  creation  called 
forth  by  him,  with  the  old  creation  collectively,  together  with  the 
nnregenerate  men,  as  the  flower  of  this  creation.*  This  entire  old 
creation  has  in  itself  one  life,  and  this  is  yearning  for  redemption 
from  the  bonds  which  hold  it  and  hinder  its  glorification.  But  this 
one  yearning  assumes  different  forms  in  the  different  stages  of  life, 
and  is  of  course  purer  and  stronger  in  unregenerate  men  than  in 
plants  and  animals  ;  in  them  the  creation  has,  as  it  were,  its  mouth, 
by  which  it  can  give  vent  to  its  collective  feeling.  Yet  the  most 
even  of  these  men  know  not  what  the  yearning  and  seeking  in  them 
properly  mean  ;  they  understand  not  the  language  of  the  spirit  in 
them  ;  nay,  they  suppress  it  often,  though  it  is,  meanwhile,  audible 
in  their  heart,  and  what  they  do  not  understand  themselves,  God 
understands,  who  listens  even  to  prayers  not  understood.t  StiU, 
decided  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  creation,  yet 
they  may  not  be  considered  as  entirely  separated.  Rather  as  the 
new  man,  in  all  his  distinctness  from  the  old,  still  is  in  the  old,  so 
is  the  new  creation  (Christ  and  the  new  life  proceeding  from  him) 
in  the  old  world.  The  old  creation,  therefore,  is  like  an  impregnate 
mother  (comp.  at  ver.  23)  that  bears  a  new  world  in  her  womb — a 
life  which  is  not  herself,  which  does  not  even  spring  from  her,  but 

ally  existing  monstrous  discords  in  nature  oannot  be  denied,  would  lead,  consifltentlj  car- 
ried out,  to  Lucretian  doubts  of  God's  love  and  wisdom.  Comp.  Lucret  de  natur.  eer.  y. 
196,  eta,  where  it  is  said:  *'  Ausim  conflrmare,  nequaquam  nobis  diylnitus  esse  paratam 
naturam  rerum,  tanta  stat  prsedita  culpa." 

♦  It  seems,  however,  far  better  to  restrict  Krlaii  here  to  the  lower  creation  (whether 
inanimate  alone,  or  animated  and  inanimate)  in  contrast  with  mankind,  l:  Of  this  alone 
can  it  be  properly  said  that  it  was  subjected  not  willingly,  i.  e.,  not  by  its  own  conscious 
and  voluntary  agency.  To  explain  ohx  iKovaa  of  men  subjected  to  corruption  against 
their  will,  involves,  we  had  almost  said,  a  platitude  unworthy  of  the  apostle.  2.  Of  this 
alone  can  the  longing  and  hope  here  spoken  of  be  predicted  with  any  propriety.  The 
Christian  world  is  admitted  by  Olshausen  himself  to  be  expressly  excluded.  On  what 
ground  tlien  can  it  be  affirmed  of  unbelieving  and  impenitent  men  that  they  are  looking 
forward  to  the  Christians'  resurrection  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  same  glorious  deliver- 
ance ?  For  the  reference  to^  the  time  of  the  resurrection  is  too  definite  and  strongly  marked 
to  allow  our  resolving  it  into  the  general  sighing  of  the  human  race  under  its  burden  of 
mortality  and  corruption.  Any  definite  looking  forward  to  the  "  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  Qod,"  the  "  affiliation,"  "  the  redemption  of  the  body"  cannot  surely  be  affirmed  of 
unregenerate  humanity  at  large,  and  it  would  be  alien  to  the  apostle's  purpose  to  speak 
of  such  a  longing  unless  it  both  ansied  and  was  destined  to  a  realization.  Of  the  lower 
creation  this  longing  and  hope  (together  with  the  &ct  assigned  as  its  reason,  ovx  iKovaa, 
etc)  can  be  rightfully,  though  of  course  figuratively,  predicated.  Having  been  la4d  under 
a  curse  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  man,  it  looks  naturally  and  rightfully  forward  to  the 
consummated  work  of  redemption  as  its  own  period  of  deliverance.  Thus  the  apostle  indi- 
rectly sets  forth  the  consequences  of  the  glory  which  awaits  believers  by  showing  how 
earnestly  its  coming  is  awaited  even  by  the  lower  creation. — [K. 

f  Accordingly  Luther  quite  justly  says:  "Albeit  the  creature  hath  not  such  speedi 
as  we  have,  it  hath  a  language  still,  which  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  heareth  and  under- 
standeth,  how  it  groaneth  for  the  wrong  it  must  endure  from  the  ungodly,  who  misuse 
it  so." 
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which,  by  the  overmastering  power  that  dwells  in  it,  draws  her  life, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  gradually  into  itself,  and  transforms  it  into 
its  nature,  so  that  the  birth  (the  completion  of  the  new  world)  is  the 
mother's  death  (the  sinking  of  the  old).  As  then  there  is  a  regen- 
eration of  the  individual,  there  is  a  regeneration*  also  of  the  universe 
(Matth.  xix.  28),  and  as  the  former  is  completed  gradually,  so  also  is 
the  latter.  For  as  with  sin  Paradise  at  first  vanished  from  the  earth 
(Gen.  iii.  18),  and  in  man's  inward  being  the  mind  (yovg)  was  subjected 
to  sin  ;  so  restoration  through  Christ  begins  first  with  the  liberation  of 
the  vovg  (Rom.  vii  25),  and  in  the  creation  with  the  restoring  of  Para- 
dise at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  who  for  the  collective  body  are  the 
representatives  of  the  vovg  (Rev.  xx.  4,  etc.).  To  this  time  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  prophets  point,  that  the  deserts  shall  blossom  again  (Is. 
xsxv.  1,  etc.),  the  lamb  and  the  Uon  shall  feed  together  (Is.  xi.  6,  etc. ; 
XXXV.  9  ;  Ixv.  25).  As,  however,  in  the  individual,  even  after  the 
experience  of  redemption,  the  flesh  remains  still  subjected  to  the  law 
of  sin  (comp.  at  vii  25),  so  with  the  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  the  animal  life  in  nature,  nay,  even  in 
man  (Rev.  xx.  7,  8),  is  not  yet  entirely  overpowered  ;  hence,  as  the 
individual  needs  bodily  glorification,  so  does  the  whole  creation  need 
a  total  transformation — the  passing  away  of  the  old  heaven  and  the 
old  earth  (2  Peter  iii.),  and  the  birth  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  (Is.  Ixv.  17  ;  Rev.  xx.  11,  etc. ;  xxi.  22),  at  the  general  resur- 
rection. Here  animal  life,  that  intractable  intermediate  element 
between  matter  and  spirit-conscious  life,  is  entirely  overcome,  and 
glorified  matter  becomes  the  pure  bearer  of  spirit.  It  is  clear  then, 
that  we  are  to  understand  by  the  KTimg^  not  merely  our  earth  or 
our  solar  system,  but  the  totality  of  all  creation  (ovpavbg  koI  yfj  = 
TVPl)  ^'^r^,^)  the  spiritual  and  material  world).  Whether  the 
ancient  world  had  such  a  perception  of  the  greatness  of  the  uni- 
verse as  the  telescope  gives  us,  matters  not  in  this  respect ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  apostles  xmderstood  explicite  what  they  them- 
selves took  implicite  only ;  even  if  they  ihotight  the  universe  smaller 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it,  they,  nevertheless,  mearU 
the  universe  as  well  as  ourselves  in  every  expression  that  denotes 
the  totality  ;  just  as  a  drop  of  water  is  meant  by  every  one  who 
utters  the  word,  whether  he  know  or  not  that  it  contains  a  world 
of  animalculsB.  Nor  is  the  smallness  of  the  earth  in  relation, 
to  the  universe  and  to  the  many  vast  globes  in  it,  adverse  ta 

*  Acts  iii.  2],  uTTOKaTdcraotc  nuvruv  has  a  like  signification,  answering  to  the  RalK 
binical  D^^ty  i;^«ih,  renovatio  mundL  Luther  naively  designates  this  glorification  of  nature- 
as  the  putting  on  of  God's  Easter  robe,  instead  of  the  present  workaday  dress;  the  founda- 
tion of  which  expression  is  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  the  world  with  the  week  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  i.),  upon  which  a  new  Sabbath  is  still  to  follow.  (Comp.  Tholuck's  fifth, 
appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Sin  and  the  Atoner,  where  the  universality  of  the  longing, 
ibr  a  paradisiacal  time  is  proved.) 
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this  view ;  for  either  it  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  human 
organism,  little  members,  e.  g,,  the  eye,  are  more  important  than 
great  ones,  e.  gr.,  the  leg — so  in  the  whole  system  of  worlds  (to 
us,  indeed,  yet  quite  unknown)  the  earth  occupies  a  far  more  im- 
portant place  than  the  largest  fixed  stars  ;  ovy  we  might  admit  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  earth  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  the  very 
method  of  the  Lord  to  choose  the  little  and  to  make  something  out 
of  that  which  is  nothing.*  At  all  events,  the  earth  never  appears  in 
Holy  Scripiture  as  a  pitiful  speck  of  rust  on  the  great  clockwork  of 
the  creation,  but  as  the  point  where  the  great  conflict  between  light 
and  darkness  is  most  decidedly  carried  on  ;  and  hence  that  which 
transpires  upon  the  earth  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  universe. 

Ver.  18. — The  apostle  passes  from  the  preceding  discussion  to 
the  glory  awaiting  believers,  by  bringing  the  sufferings  in  this  tem- 
poral economy  into  immediate  parallel  with  it.  The  Xoyt^ofuu  yap 
is  so  connected  with  the  elnep  ovfATTdaxo^ieVy  that  the  intermediate 
thought :  "  which  we  easily  may,"  is  to  be  supplied.  Ver.  18  then 
contains  an  indirect  encouragement  not  to  withdraw  from  these 
sufferings. 

('O  vvv  KcupSg  =  alaw  ovTog,  Comp.  at  Matth.  xii.  32. — ''A^iog  has 
here  its  primary  meaning,  that  which  draws  down  the  scale,  out- 
weighs anything. — The  naOrjixaTa  are  not  merely  physical  sufferings, 
but  the  spiritual  sufferings  also,  which  proceed  from  the  sins  of 
others;  the  consequences  of  men's  oion  sins,  known  and  express,  are 
of  course  to  be  excluded.  Therefore  the  dS^a  also  is  the  comprisal  of  all 
that  which  inwardly  and  outwardly  blesses  and  glorifies  man.  The 
beatifying  and  glorifying  pWncipfe  is  operative  indeed  in  man  already 
here  below  [CoL  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12],  but  only  in  a  hidden  manner 
and  ever  in  conflict  with  sin  in  the  old  man  ;  hence  its  revelation 
[dTTomkvipig]  is  something  future.) 

Ver.  19. — How  far  the  sufferings  of  this  time  are  from  admitting 
a  comparison  with  the  glory  to  come,  Paul  proves  by  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  God  and  their  glorification  are  an  object  of  yearning 
to  the  universe.  In  this  thought  mankind  is  elevated  to  a  height 
which  as  much  surpasses  all  poor  human  conjectures  upon  its  de- 
velopment, as  the  humiliations  which  the  Scripture  awards  to  the 
natural  man,  transcend  the  ideas  of  the  unenlightened.  The  Word 
of  God  assigns  depth  and  height  alike  in  their  extremes,  and  terrible 
.as  it  is  that  human  pride  should  magnify  itself,  so  adorable  is  the 

*  BeautiAil  as  this  thought,  which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  me,  appears,  it  must  not- 
withstanding, on  nearer  consideration,  jrield  perhaps  to  the  other  alternative :  God,  namelj, 
chooses  indeed  for  his  most  sublime  purpose,  what  is  little  and  despised  in  the  eyes  of 
^men,  because  they  look  to  the  form,  and  not  to  the  substance,  but  still  not  what  is  in  and 
4>f  itself  little  and  contemptible.  Grod  beholds  things  accordiug  to  their  true  essence,  and 
uses  them  accordingly ;  what  is  little  for  little  purposee^  what  is  great  for  great  ones. 
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Divine  compassion,  by  which  he,  whom  it  first  lowered  beneath  all, 
is  then  as  humbled,  exalted  over  all.  In  this  sense,  as  the  centre, 
round  which  the  purposes  of  God  conduct  their  movements,  Paul 
calls  believers  "  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men"  (1 
Cor.  iv.  9,  comp.  also  thereon  at  1  Cor.  vi.  2).  As  ver.  18  the  "  glory" 
(lS6^a)y  so  here  now  the  "  sons  of  God"  are  considered  as  already  ex- 
isting, but  not  recognizable  in  their  true  character.**  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  no  such  members  of  the  church  are  meant  as  only  out- 
wardly belong  to  her,  but  those  who,  as  truly  regenerate,  bear  Christ's 
life  in  them.  Hence  it  is  properly  Christ  alone  that  is  glorified, 
rules  and  governs  in  believers  ;  and  for  this  very  cause  alone  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  born  of  God,  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  bom  of  women,  because  Christ  is  his  life  (Galat.  ii  20). 
As,  however,  Christ's  glory  was  first  revealed  at  the  resurrection,  so 
too  the  glory  of  the  regenerate  at  their  resurrection.  This  revela- 
tion then  the  waiting  creature  yearns  for,  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  to 
share  the  glory  of  it. 

(^ATTOKopadoKiaj  found  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  Phil,  i 
20,  from  drroicapacJoiicfid),  tcapa6otU(»>y  signifies  eocaerto  capite  prospicerey 
as  the  Etymol,  magn,  says  :  t§  KstpaX^  TrpopXeneiv,  Hence  *^  urgently 
to  long  for  something,  to  wait  for."  [Comp.  Eurip.  Bhea.  144,  Diod. 
Sic.  xiv.  60.]  The  connexion  with  the  synonymous  direKdixsoOcu 
here  enhances  the  idea.) 

But  as  regards  the  principal  term  icTiaig^  its  prevailing  significa- 
tion (as  observed  at  i.  20),  in  the  New  Testament  is,  what  is  created 
(=  KTiofia)  ;  but  in  i.  20  it  applies  to  the  act  of  creating.  Hence 
it  frequently  signifies  (usually  in  connexion  with  6ki]  or  Troaa,  but 
without  this  addition  also,  though  not  without  the  articlef )  the 
imiverse,  the  whole  world.  (So  ver.  22  ;  Mark  xvi  15  ;  Col.  i  15. 
Further  Wisd.  xix.  6  ;  Judith  xvi.  14.)  Doubtless  now  Krlaig  might 
figuratively,  as  with  most  nations  similar  expressions  are  so  used 
(e.  g.  n;na  by  the  Rabbins),  signify  men  only ;  but  it  does  not  so 
occur  in  the  New  Testament.  The  passages  Mark  xvi.  15  (which 
Beiche  still  cites),  CoL  i.  23  are  to  be  taken  otherwise ;  in  the 
former  KTiaig  denotes  mankind  only  so  far  as  man  is  regarded  as  the 
crown  and  blossom  of  the  creation  in  general,  as  appears  from  the 
accompanying  ndaa ;  in  the  latter  tcTiaig  is  taken  locally  of  the 
extent  of  earth,  like  Koofiog.    Kr^crtf,  however,  occurs  in  the  New 

*  The  difference  of  the  iDward  life  of  the  fkithftil  fVom  their  exterior,  which  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  world,  is  inoomparablj  represented  by  the  well-known  song: — 

"  Ea  glinzet  der  Christen  inwendiges  Leben."— ("  All  glorious  within  is  the  life  of 
believera") 

f  Yet  compare  Mark  z.  6,  ziii.  19 ;  2  Pet  liL  4,  where  the  formula  dTr*  dpxvc  Krlfreof 
occurs ;  In  this  formula^  however,  the  idea  of  the  beginning  already  leads  necessarily  to 
the  totality,  which  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  farther  especiaUy  marked  by  the 
article. 
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Testament  of  single  created  things,  as  Rom.  i  25,  viii.  39  ;  Heb.  iv. 
13,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  possibly  might  mean 
mankind.  But  this  must  be  denied  in  the  passage  before  us,  be- 
cause, to  say  nothing  of  the  reasons  already  adduced  above,  ndaa  ^ 
KTlaig  at  ver.  22,  cannot  possibly  signify  a  part  of  the  creation,  and 
yet  a  different  sense  cannot  be  assigned  to  tcrlmg  ver.  19.  The 
rabbinical  usage,  however  (on  which  compare  the  remarks  at  Mark 
xvi  15),  in  which  ft'i'*';*  signifies  the  heathen,  are  of  no  assistance 
here,  because  surely  not  the  heathen  only  are  longing  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God,  but  the  Jews  also.  Accordingly  the  Krlaig, 
as  has  been  shewn  already,  can  signify  here  only  the  totality  of  the 
universe,  as  the  first  creation,  in  contrast  to  the  new  one  in  Christ, 
and  that  not  without  men,  but  with  the  non-Christian  men.  To 
Reiche's  objection  (B.  ii  S.  191),  that  judgment  awaits  those  who 
are  without  Christ,  that  they  therefore  cannot  long  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  children  of  Q-od,  we  reply,  this  is  true  only  of  those  who, 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  life  in  Christ,  have  rejected  it ; 
but  all  those,  to  whom  it  has  not  come  at  all,  who  could  not  there- 
fore refuse  it,  are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  on  a  level  with  men 
bom  anterior  to  Christ.  The  same  longing,  therefore,  is  to  be  sup- 
posed in  them,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  this  race  before 
Christ.  But  of  the  circumstance  that  there  are  men  who  refuse 
the  salvation  in  Christ,  the  apostle  would  for  this  reason  omit  a 
notice  here,  because  there  is  still  even  in  them  an  unconscious  long- 
ing for  well-being,  and  they  are  only  deceiving  themselves,  if  they 
hope  to  find  it  oiU  of  Christ.  (Upon  the  peculiar  use  of  Krlaig  in 
Hebr.  ix.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  we  shall  treat  when  we  come  to  the  ex- 
planation of  these  passages.) 

Vers.  20,  21. — As  ground  for  this  expectation  of  the  creature,  the 
apostle  assigns  first  its  subjection  to  perishableness;  but  again  at 
the  same  time  observes  that  this  is  not  nor  is  to  be  absolute,  but  that 
the  creature  itself  must  become  free  from  it,  as  the  children  of  God 
are  already  (in  hope,  ver.  24)  become  free  from  it.  In  these  verses 
the  fjuiTaidTqgj  vanity  (or  (t)dopd)  and  the  (J(5fa,  glory y  which  is  to  be 
conceived  as  cupOagoia — the  vTTOTayrjy  mlgection  (or  dovXtiu)  and  the 
ikevdeplaj  Jreedom,  form  antitheses.  Both  parallel  members  stand 
in  necessary  connexion ;  bondage  is  as  little  to  be  supposed  with- 
out perishableness,  as  freedom  without  glory  ;  nay,  the  one  is  ne- 
cessarily, and  of  itself,  the  other  also  ;  wherefore  too  at  the  close  of 
verse  21  freedom  and  glory  could  be  blended  into  the  one  conception 
of  ikevOegia  rrjg  dS^g.  Now  the  aorist  {vnerdyTj)  points  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken  to  an  historical  event ;  originally  the  creature 
too  was  free,  but  it  ceased  to  be  so.  That  here  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  curse  attaching  to  it  is  alluded  to  (Gen.  iii.  17,  etc.),  cannot  be 
doubted ;  we  have  accordingly  in  these  verses  a  highly  significant 
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commentary  upon  the  Old  Testament  symbols.  We  perceive  from 
it,  that  the  transition  of  the  curse  from  the  conscious  creature 
to  the  unconscious  is  no  arbitrary  one,  but  one  of  internal  neces- 
sity. The  apostle  connects  the  two  here,  the  conscious  and  un- 
conscious life  of  the  creation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  predicate 
the  same  event  equally  of  both.  The  ovx  ^t^ovaa,  not  willinglyy 
points  principally  to  the  conscious  or  at  least  animated  creation, 
whilst  the  koX  avrrj  ^  tcTlaig^  the  creature  itself  also,  immedi- 
ately refers  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  creature  in  its  unconscious 
existence,  whose  participation  in  the  great  process  of  liberation  in 
the  redemption  is  wont  to  be  the  latest  perceived.  But,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  life  of  the  creature  in  the  whole,  as  between  soul  and 
body  in  the  individual ;  humanity  is  the  bearer  of  the  world's  con- 
sciousness in  the  creation,  as  the  children  of  God  are  the  bearers  of 
the  Divine  consciousness,  and  are  therefore,  as  a  new  creation  (jccuvij 
Krlai^)  taken  from  the  old.  Accordingly,  as  with  man  began  the  fall 
also  of  the  creature,  so  does  the  restoration  of  that  creature  begin 
also  with 'him.  The  notion  of  being  sultjected  to  frailty  or  corrup- 
tion (jiaToidTTjg,  (pdopd)  presupposes  however  of  course  a  germ  of  better 
life,  which,  however,  bound  by  alien  power,  is  held  in  servitude 
(dovkeia).  This  alien  power  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  prince  of 
this  world,  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  As  light  is  the  life  of  the 
world  (John  i.  4),  so  is  darkness  death,  the  disturbing  element ; 
but  death  is  only  the  ultimate  point  of  corruption  ((pSogd).  The 
words  of  the  apostle  consequently  are  not  to  be  limited  to  any  special 
corruption,  such  as  the  abuse  of  the  creature  for  idolatry;  they 
mean  this  together  with  all  other  consequences  of  sin.  In  as  far, 
however,  as  there  is  left  in  every  creature  a  germ  of  nobler  life, 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  yearning  for  redemption,  so  far  also 
we  may  observe  a  constant  combat  of  nature  against  this  vanity  and 
corruption,  and  their  consummation,  death.  This  is  signified  by  the 
ovx  ^ov<7a  vnerdyTj,  was  not  willingly  sulgected.  Every  natural  man, 
nay  every  animal,  every  plant  struggles  to  get  beyond  itself,  to  real- 
ize an  idea,  in  the  realization  of  which  it  has  its  freedom  (iAev^cp^a), 
t.  6.,  a  state  of  being  perfectly  answering  the  Divine  purpose  ;  but 
the  nothingness  (Van,  Ps.  xxxix.  6  ;  EccL  i  2, 14),  pervading  its  na- 
ture, i.  6.,  its  failure  in  fulness  of  life,  with  the  transitoriness  thence 
resulting,  and  death  its  end,  lets  no  created  thing  attain  its  aim ; 
every  individual  of  the  species  rather  begins  anew  its  circling  course, 
and  struggles  cheerlessly  against  the  impossibility  of  perfection. 
Even  the  history  of  humanity  itself  would  be  nothing  more  than 
such  a  cheerless  beginning  over  again,  were  not  the  element  of  hope 
in  it.  and  indeed  hope  in  the  Restorer  of  all  that  is  lost.  Through 
this  fount  of  life  alone  human  life  receives  its  essential  character  by 
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him,  who  has  that  power  of  endless  life  (Heh.  vii.  16),  which  is  the 
source  also  of  the  life  of  nature.  For  this  entire  subjection  under 
the  bondage  of  death  is  indeed  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  also  a  blessing^  and  a  means  for  Grod  to 
complete  his  works ;  therefore  the  apostle  says,  vnerdyi]  6ta  rhv 
vnord^airra.  That  the  subjector  (vrrora^ac)  can  only  be  God,  not 
the  devil,  nor  Adam,  nor  Nero  (as  Semler  thought,  who  under- 
stood icTcaig  of  the  Jews,  whose  conversion  Nero  hindered),  needs 
no  proof ;  Gen.  iiu  17,  etc.,  where  God  pronounces  the  curse,  is 
decisive  for  it.  But  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  Sid  "  by,  through" 
is  not  so  certain.  Ata  c.  ace.  may  doubtless  be  used  of  means  (comp. 
at  John  vi.  57,  and  Winer's  Gr.  §49.  c),  and  this  might  here  be 
thought  preferable,  on  account  of  the  preceding  tKovaa^  so  that  the 
sense  should  be  :  "  not  by  its  ovm  will,  but  by  God's  will/'  But 
the  observation,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  this  subjection,  and 
not  man,  is  too  idle  to  have  any  place  in  this  grand  exhibition.  God 
is  acknowledged  to  work  all,  and  man  nothing  but  by  God.  There 
is  signified  however  besides  in  kKovaa  not  the  mere  will,  but  willing- 
ness (1  Cor.  ix.  17)  ;**  the  Krloig  subjected  itself  vnth  resistance  (but 
repentance  and  faith  eflfect  in  man  the  willingness  to  subject  himself 
to  this  order),  because  it  did  not  perceive  the  purpose  of  this  Di- 
vine proceeding  ;  but  this  purpose  was  no  other  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  plans  regarding  the  world,  which  after  the 
entrance  of  sin  could  be  completed  only  by  the  surrender  of  the 
creature  to  death,  wherefore  Christ's  death  took  away  again  all  con- 
sequences of  the  fall.  The  dia  rbv  {mord^avra  is  intended  to  express 
this  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  Divifie  economy  ;  for  God's  sake, 
t.  e.,  for  his  honour  and  final  glory,  served  even  this  seeming  convul- 
sion of  his  creation.  On  this  account  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
also  subjected  himself  to  it,  and  all  his  saints  with  him  share  this 
subjection  to  corruption  and  death,  for  as  man  fell  by  willing  to  be 

♦  To  take  oix  knovoa  in  contrast,  not  with  the  chfldren  of  God  but  with  the  natural 
man,  who  with  and  by  his  will  became  subject  to  yanity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
unconscious  creature,  is  entirely  inadmissible.  It  was  in  man's  first  sin  by  no  means  his 
will  to  become  subject  to  yanlty ;  doubtless  indeed  he  subjected  himself  wWi  inward  r^ 
ptignance  to  this  curse,  which  becomes  a  blessing  so  soon  as  the  resistance  yields.  Hence 
all  Divine  preaching  begins  with  repentance^  for  this  deadens  the  resistance  and  makes 
the  cross  to  be  willingly  boma  But  that,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  creature 
cannot  be  meant  without  man,  is  dear.  Admitting  that  explanation  of  oix  iKoHaa,  which 
we  reject,  the  inoTu^ac  must  then  be  man,  which  the  context  does  not  allow.  Calvin 
understood  the  words  quite  properly,  in  sajring:  "Invita  et  repugnante  natura  vim  pati^ 
tur,  quidquid  detinetur  sub  corruptione."  Life  has  a  natural  horror  of  death,  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  higher  power,  that  of  love.  (The  words  are  not  with  Griesbach 
to  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  but  to  be  connected  thus :  i  ktUtic  inrerdyrj  ohx  Uovaa,  uTiXd, 
dicL  rbv  inoTu^avra  h^  iXmdu  *AXXa  forms  no  antithesis  to  ovx  iKovaa,  but,  with  i-n'  kXniSt^ 
forms  the  antithesis  to  the  entire  half  of  ver.  20.  "  With  repugnance  was  the  creature  sub- 
jected to  vanity,  but  not  for  ever." 
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highj  he  rises  again  by  love  to  lowlinesSy  for  Qtxl  dwells  only  with 
the  lowly. 

Vers.  22,  23. — ^Into  the  more  general  idea  of  the  yearning  of  the 
Krlaig  (ver.  19),  that  of  pain  is  now  admitted,  which  since  the  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  inheritance  of  the  crea- 
tion. Not  until  the  wv  of  Christ's  appearance  is  there,  beside  the 
fountain  of  pain,  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  joy  opened  also,  which 
the  world  before  Christ  looked  for  in  hope,  whereby  its  pain  was 
hindered  from  turning  to  despair,  but  which  to  the  faithfiil  of  the 
New  Testament  already  vouchsafes  enjoyment — although  only  a 
partial  enjoyment.  The  avvcjdlvei,  travail  together^  defines  still 
more  nearly  the  nature  of  the  pain  ;  it  is  compared  to  that  anxious, 
woful  pain  of  a  woman  in  travail,  which  is  attended  by  the  peculi- 
arity of  uniting  with  the  pain  the  secret  joy  of  giving  existence 
to  a  new  being.  The  apostle  ascribes  this  character  also  to  the 
conflicts  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  and  of  the  whole  creature  in 
her  long  centuries  of  travail  The  awoidivu  therefore  indicates 
indeed  on  the  one  hand  the  highest  degree  of  pain,  but  on  the 
other  it  contains  the  intimation  also,  that  it  brings  with  it  the 
secret  cheer  of  not  being  purposeless.  The  birth-pangs  of  the 
creature  give  life  to  a  new  and  fairer  world  !  (The  rabbinical 
expression  »3'*'P»^!  '*^*;  for  denoting  the  great  confliicts  bofore  the 
Lord's  second  coming,  is  drawn  from  the  same  profound  image ; 
comp.  thereon  at  Matth.  xxiv.  6,  etc.)  In  this  geneml  struggle  for 
a  perfect  state  the  children  of  God  themselves,  so  long  as  they  so- 
journ here  on  earth,  still  share ;  for  in  their  flesh  they  carry  the 
Kriai^  still,  and  in  it  even  they  still  remain  subjected  to  corruption. 
As  therefore  the  regenerate  has  a  conflict  similar  to  that  of  the 
merely  awakened  (comp.  at  vii.  14,  etc.),  he  also  has  the  groaning 
and  waiting  of  the  creature,  but  with  this  difference  that  in  his  vovg 
he  has  the  Divine  consciousness  already  present,  and  his  body  only 
waits  still  for  the  redemption,  which  comes  to  pass  so  soon  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  11)  as  the  mortal  body  is  made  living.** 

(Ver.  22,  the  avorevd^eij  <7wu>6lvei  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
children  of  God  ;  the  transition  ov  [lovov  cJe,  aXXd^  does  not  admit  of 
this.  I  would  not,  however,  regard  the  avv  as  mere  strengthening 
of  the  simple  form.  It  is  best,  without  doubt,  to  resolve  the  Kriaig 
into  the  totality  of  the  individual  formations,  which  constitute  it, 
and  then  to  regard  the  words  as  implying  that  everything  in  nature 
yearns  one  with  another  for  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. — 
The  axpi  Tov  vvVj  until  now,  applies  to  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  birth  of  the  children  of  God  con- 
nected with  it,  to  which  the  yearning  of  the  creature  looked. — Ver. 

♦  Upon  the  dvo^jCrpootc  toO  o^fiaroc  comp.  more  particularly  at  1  Cor.  X7.  and  2 
Cor.  V.    The  latter  passage  has  especial  affinity  with  the  one  before  us. 
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23.  Many  different  readings  are  found  in  the  words  dXXd  fccU  avrd 
tc,  T.  A.,  which,  however,  have  no  influence  on  the  thought.  The 
reading  proposed  by  Qriesbach  is  very  natural,  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  the  original  one.  Lachmann 
would  read  teal  avroi  merely,  and  encloses  ^fielg  in  brackets.  But 
perhaps  Paul  wrote  ^fielg  airol  twice,  without  its  being  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose  an  enhancing  of  the  thought  at  the  second,  such  as 
perhaps  a  special  reference  to  Paul  or  the  apostles.  The  oTevd^etv  iv 
kavTolg^  groan  in  ourselveSy  is  to  be  considered  as  contrasted  with 
orevd^eiv  iv  dkXoigy  groaning  in  others,  and  applies  to  that  groaning 
for  their  own  perfection,  which  does  not  exclude  a  sympathy  which 
prays  for  the  perfection  of  others  and  of  the  whole. — The  expression 
dTToXvrpcjaig  rov  odjimTo^y  redemption  of  the  body,  is  found  only  here  : 
it  expresses  redemption  in  its  absolute  completion  [1  Cor.  i.  30], 
while  the  term  used  elsewhere  without  the  added  atofiaTog  denotes 
the  beginning  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  Applied  to  the 
body,  the  formula  contains  at  the  same  time  the  indication  that 
there  is  a  nobler  germ,  a  body  of  light,  as  it  were,  dwelling  in  it, 
which,  bein^  bound  at  present,  shall  yet  be  free  through  Christ.) 

The  description  of  the  proper  character  of  the  children  of  God 
(viol  or  reKva  tov  Oeov)  is  further  remarkable.  They  have  the  spirit 
of  adoption  (nvevfia  vloOeoCag,  ver.  15),  but  yet  are  longing  for  the 
adoption  itself.  The  Spirit  is  only  the  principle,  which  both  begets  the 
sonship  and  at  the  same  time  grants  the  security  for  it.  The  filial 
relation  is  not  perfect  until  the  bodily  glorification,  for  it  is  the  state 
of  absolute  perfection,  in  which  the  man  as  microcosm  is  a  pure  image 
of  the  macrocosm,  the  entire  creation.  Without  bodily  glorification, 
however,  human  existence  is  imperfect,  therefore  even  the  souls 
under  the  altar  long  for  bodily  perfection  (Rev.  vi.  9).  As* possess- 
ors of  the  Spirit,  the  faithful,  from  whom  there  is  no  ground  at  all 
for  separating  the  apostles  or  Paul  alone,  are  said  to  have  his  first 
fruits  (ttjv  dnapxi^  '^^  TrvevfJUiTog  ^x^vreg).  Upon  this  idea,  already 
touched  upon,  that  the  regenerate  is  called  a  possessor  of  the  Spirit, 
so  that  the  Spirit  seems  to  be  subject  to  him,  comp.  more  particu- 
larly at  1  Cor.  xiv.  32.  The  expression  dnapxTJ  (=  t\'^V^'^,  Levit. 
xxiii.  10 ;  Deut.  xxvi  2)  refers  to  the  figure  ofla  great  harvest  of  the 
Spirit,  which  awaits  humanity,  and  whose  first-fruits  were  allotted 
to  the  apostolic  church  in  all  their  glory.  The  idea  of  the  early  ripe 
as  of  that  which  is  correspondingly  excellent,  is  to  be  maintained 
therein,  and  hence  those  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  here, 
according  to  the  view  again  maintained  by  Q-lockler,  who  have  but 
just  attached  themselves  to  Christianity,  and  with  whom  the  second 
^img  would,  under  this  view,  contrast  the  apostlea  This  expression, 
however,  naturally  points  to  an  inferiority  of  the  Old  Testament 
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life,  in  which  all,  as  well  regeneration  as  communication  of  the 
Spirit,  existed  as  type  only,  not  as  substance. 

Vers.  24,  25. — By  this  participation  of  the  regenerate  in  the 
groaning  of  the  creature,  the  apostle  would  not  have  the  reality  of 
the  redemption  denied  or  limited  ;  this  is  rather  objectively  fulfilled 
(la6di]fuv)y  though  not  in  perceptible  possession  of  it,  but  in  hope. 
This  passage  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  notion  of 
iXmg,  First  of  all  it  is  opposed  to  pXhreiv  (=  did  eldovg  TrepnTarelv^ 
2  Cor.  V.  7),  to  the  being  able  to  behold  as  outwardly  existing  ;  but 
next  it  forms  an  equally  strong  contrast  to  the  complete  absence 
and  withdrawal  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  identical  with  the  inward 
possession  of  the  thing  hoped  for,  so  fiir  as  it  lies  in  spiritual  pos- 
sessions. Man  can  only  believe  and  hope  for  eternal  things,  so  far 
as  they  are  inwardly  present  to  him,  and  on  this  account  the  Chris- 
tian hope  stands  so  high  ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  experience  (Rom. 
Y.  4),  and  as  such  maketh  not  ashamed,  and  sister  of  &ith  and  love 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  13).  Good  wishes,  desire,  longing,  all  this,  therefore, 
is  not  kXTiig^  for  they  lack  the  inward,  essential  possession  of  the 
thing  longed  for. 

(V^r.  24 — ^Lachmann  leaves  out  the  nat,  which,  indeed,  rather 
impairs  than  aids  the  thought.  Hermann's  remark  upon  the  use  of 
Koi  [ad  Viger.  p.  837]  is  not  applicable  here,  as  ri  is  not  "  what,'* 
but  "  why  ;''  nai  therefore,  if  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  from  the  text, 
must  here  be  translated  "  also,  besides.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — ^As  we  thus  have  what  we  do  not  see  (says  Paul 
in  the  name  of  believers),  so  are  we  able  in  our  internal  groaning 
(ver.  23),  to  pray  for  what  we  do  not  knoWy  namely,  by  the  Spirit 
that  guides  us.  Even  in  the  creation  it  is  only  the  imiversal  Spirit 
which  fills  it,  that  is  yearning  for  the  eternal  magnet ;  but  in  believ- 
ers it  is  that  higher  Spirit  that  makes  them  children  (ver.  16).  This 
spirit  upholds  human  weakness,  and  leads  it  aright  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  longing,  which  suffers  it  not  to  bring  before  Q-od  the  necessities 
it  feels  in  the  form  of  definite  prayers.  The  imuttered  groanings 
(orevayfiol  dXalTjroi)  are  therefore  (with  reference  to  ver.  23),  excited 
by  the  Spirit  himself ;  they  are  called  dXdXrjToij^  inasmuch  as  man 
can  only  speak  out  what  he  knows  and  apprehends,  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  only  knows  that  he  wants  something,  but  not  what  he 
wants.  The  general  knowledge  that  the  redemption  of  the  body  is 
wanting  is  of  course  not  enough  ;  the  apostle  means  that  the  special 
need  in  every  moment  (which  is  signified  by  the  KoSb  det)^  and  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  appeased,  is  hidden  from  the  believer  ;  but 
an  unutterable  secret  yearning  thrills  through  his  being,  an  attrac- 

*  'AAoA^of  is  not  to  be  distinguiahed  from  dveKXaXriTo^  (I  Pet  1 8),  or  aveKdirjyriTo^ 
(2  Cor.  iz.  15) :  it  signifies  the  annttered,  because  it  is  (for  the  time,  or  forever)  onutter- 
able. 
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tion  toward  his  eternal  origin,  that  finds  its  vent  in  sighs.  The 
apostle's  words  are  gathered  from  such  deep  experience,  that  they 
make  good  their  truth  in  every  heart  that  ever  felt  this  yearning  ; 
it  reveals  itself,  however,  there  especially,  where  the  sweet  feeling, 
companion  to  the  first  love,  has  disappeared,  and  now  the  conflict 
with  the  wicked  one  (1  John  iL  13)  begins.  Then  the  soul  often 
feels  anxiety,  without  being  conscious  of  any  definite  sin,  and  in  her 
distress  groans  for  redemption,* 

(In  the  awavTiXajipdveadai  [comp.  Luke  x.  40],  the  avv  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the 
human ;  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  work  beside  the  human  spirit, 
but  on  and  throtigh  it :  still,  however,  not  so  as  to  annul,  but  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it.  The  word  is  used  for  the  simple  avriXofiPd^ 
veadcu  in  the  meaning  acfjuvare,  opemferre. — The  reading  doBevdq,  is 
marked  partly  by  the  Codd.  A.B.C.D.  and  many  other  critical  author- 
ities, partly  by  its  intrinsic  worth  as  the  preferable  one.  Lachmann 
has  also,  according  to  his  principles  properly  received  it  into  the 
text. — In  the  to  yap  rl  tc,  r,  X.  the  r6  applies  to  the  whole  clause. — 
^vTvyxdveiv  vnip  rivog,  to  intercede  for  any  one,  Kara  nvog  [xi,  2]  to 
work,  pray  against  any  one.  The  verb  means  primarily  "  to- meet 
with  any  one,"  so  Acts  xxv.  24  only.  The  composition  with  vnip^ 
as  in  the  passage  before  us,  does  not  occur  again.  The  formula  with 
imeg  Tivog  is  used  also  of  the  Son,  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb.  vii.  25.  Now 
the  intercession  of  the  Son  is  of  course  widely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Spirit,  according  to  the  general  difference  in  their  respective 
offices.  The  former  is  atoning,  the  latter  sanctifying  and  perfecting. 
The  words  of  the  apostle  are  to  be  understood  accordingly  as  imply- 
ing that  what  the  Spirit  teaches  to  pray  for,  he  himself  also  fulfils  and 
creates.  The  Spirit's  intercession  is  not  merely,  as  De  Wette  holds, 
that  "  he  teaches  us  to  pray  aright."  The  implication  is  rather  that 
nothing  human  as  such  holds  good  before  God  ;  only  God  himself 
can  satisfy  God ;  so  the  Son  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  sanctification.  As  the  Divine  principle 
he  naturally  ever  works  in  accordance  with  God's  will  [naTd  Oedv]^ 
who  as  knowing  the  depth  of  the  heart  can  perceive  the  most  secret 
wishes  of  men.  In  this  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  God  entirely  the 
same  thing  appears,  which  we  observed  in  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  and  the  prayer  which  the  former  suggests  [John  xvi 
28,  etc.]  All  true  emotions  of  life  in  man,  and  therefore  prayer 
among  the  number,  have  their  foundation  in  God  himself,  and  this 

*  Meyer  has  remarkably  misconceived  this  passage ;  be  tbinks  that  it  is  not  the  groui- 
ing  of  men  that  is  spoken  ofj  which  the  Spurit  incites,  bnt  the  groaning  of  the  Spirit  itseUl 
As  if  groaning  could  be  a  predicate  of  God,  and  unutterable  groans  might  in  any  t 
whatever  be  attributed  to  God. 
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alone  gives  them  tlieir  fulfilment  ;^  whether  the  incitation  shall  be 
leferr^  to  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  depends  upon  its  relations  to  the 
work  of  the  one  or  the  other. — In  the  expression  ippdvrffjui  tov  ttvcv- 
IMTog,  the  -jvevfjM  is  not  to  he  understood  of  the  Divine  or  Holy 
Spirit,  but  of  the  human  ;  ^pdvfj^  can  only  be  said  of  man,  never 
of  God.  But  then  either  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  be  supplied  to 
ivTvyxdveiy  or,  which  seems  more  appropriate,  Paul  does  not  clearly 
distinguish  here  the  Divine  and  the  human  Spirit,  since  they  have 
most  intimately  penetrated  and  wedded  each  other.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — The  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body  (ver. 
23),  and  with  this  all  sufferings  (ver.  18),  are,  however,  so  far  from 
checking  the  perfection  of  the  children  of  G-od,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  elect,  who  as  such  love  God,  they  are  the  direct  means  of  pro* 
ducing  perfection,  for  this  their  perfection  and  assimilation  to  the 
image  of  Christ,  is  the  very  predestination  of  God,  and  therefore 
immutably  firm. 

(Yer.  28. — Udvra  applies  especially  to  the  sufferings  ;  these  em- 
bitter or  frighten  away  all  who  do  not  love  God,  but  further  all  who 
love  him.  The  elg  dya$6v  denotes  this  inward  ripening. — To  inter- 
pret ovve^yslv  of  a  co-operation  of  several  agents  in  the  work  of 
sanctification,  as :  1,  God ;  2,  man  himself ;  3,  sufferings  and  all 
circumstances  in  general,  is  entirely  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paul.  According  to  Paul,  man  effects  nothingy  God  everything ^  and 
that  too  by  circumstances.  The  avve^yely  co-operafe5,  is  therefore,  as 
ovarevd^ei  ver.  22,  to  be  taken  as  resolving  the  idea  of  ndvra :  "  for 
furthering  the  perfection  of  man  must,  according  to  the  will  of  Grod, 
bH  things  co-operate  mutually  with  each  other,  but  so,  that  he  is 
the  fundamental  cause  of  all  these  effects."  Paul  does  not  found  the 
certainty  of  perfection  upon  good  purposes,  or  upon  fidelity,  but 
upon  the  election  of  Gknl's  grace,  which  itself  first  transforms  the 
bent  of  the  man's  mind  from  faithlessness  to  truth.  Christ,  the  pro- 
totype of  holiness,  is  in  this  the  model,  to  which  GKxl  assimilates 
the  fisdthful — J^vfifwp^tog  occurs  again  Phil.  iii.  21,  and  there  indeed 
of  the  body  only,  which  neither  here  [according  to  ver.  23]  is  to  be 
regarded  as  excluded.  The  will  of  the  decree  of  love  is  to  unite 
regenerate  humanity  to  one  gteat/amUy  of  Oody  in  vrhich  Chi^st  ie 
the  first-born  \ngi»n6Toico^'],    Rev.  i  5.    Christ  is  called  the  irpayrS^ 

*  Quite  justlj  Ani^ustine  says  (Tract  vi.  in  Joan.):    "  Non  Spirittis  S.  in  semet  ipsiO 
apod  semetipsum  in  ilia  trhlitate  gemit,  aed  in  nobis  gemit,  quia  gemere  nos  focit'*    Thi» 
obBervaCU)n,  which  reveala  iteolf  in  the  oxporienee  of  eyerj  one  of  the  regenerate,  eYoa 
the  extra-Christian  worid  expresses  in  its  most  profound  members,  as  the  excellent  pas- 
i  of  Gelaleddin  show,  which  Tholuck  has  adduced  here ;  in  one  of  them  it  is  said : 
Sagst  du :  Herr  komm  I  selber  heisst  das :  hie  mein  Kind  1 
Deine  Q-luth  Und  Seu&er  Gottes  Boten  sind. 
Sayat  thou:  come,  Lord  7  that  means:  come^  ehUd  to  met 
Thj  glowing  sighs  God*s  message  bring  to  thea 
Vol.  IV.— 6  i 
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TOKo^  Twv  vtKpQv^  08  fiiBt  becomc  alive  from  the  dead  ;  bo  too  CoL  i 
18.  But  the  resurrection  is  not  immediately  and  expressly  the  sub- 
ject here  ;  the  expression  therefore  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense, 
namely,  like  n^sa,  as  the  first  perfected,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
eminent in  every  sense.  So  it  occurs  too  CoL  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  6. 
n(Ma)T<5To«of,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  signification  with 
iwvoryevi^g  ;  it  does  not  refer,  like  fiovoyevTJg^  to  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Redeemer  only,  but  to  the  whole  historical  Christ,  with  whom 
therefore  men  even  may  be  compared.  The  name  of  honour, 
"  Brethren,''  Christ  himself  moreover  gives  to  his  people,  Matth. 
xii.  50  ;  Mark  iii.  35  ;  John  xx.  17.  Comp.  also  Heb.  ii.  11,  12  ; 
Ps.  xxii.  22. — The  expressions  in  these  verses,  which  refer  to  the  doc- 
trine of  election  by  grace,  as  /card  npSdeaiv  Khp-ot^  Trp<ryiv6cKeiv,  npoo- 
pi^eiv^  will  be  further  explained  at  Rom.  ix.  I  observe  here,  by  way 
of  preliminary  merely,  that,  according  to  Pauline  doctrine,  a  prce- 
destinatio  sanctoruniy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  exists  ;  that 
is,  God  does  not  know  beforehand  that  they  will,  by  their  own 
decision,  be  holy,  but  he  creates  this  very  decision  in  them.  IIpo- 
yivuoKsiv  marks  rather  the  element  of  Divine  knowledge,  npoopU 
^uv  that  of  the  willy  while  npodeaig  combines  the  two.  Here, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  npoSyvu)  and  Trpo- 
6)/M(ye,  while,  too,  Acts  ii  23  ;  1  Pet.  i  2 ;  Rom.  xi.  2,  npSyvGXjig  is 
used  directly  for  the  Divine  will.  In  the  verse  before  us  it  is 
only  <TviJtfji6p<f>ovg  rrj^  eUdvo^  k,  t.  X.  that  forms  the  advance  in  the 
thought.) 

Ver.  30. — ^At  ver.  19  attention  was  drawn  to  the  significance  of 
this  passage  for  the  doctrine  of  the  obedierUia  Christi  activa,^  The 
circumstance  that  6e6^  is  here  the  subject  and  not  Christ,  does  not 
influence  it  at  all ;  the  whole  work  of  Christ  is  Grod's  work  through 
the  Son,  and  what  is  here  said  of  God,  therefore,  holds  just  as  good 
of  Christ,  because  God  has  folfiUed  it  through  him.  The  essen- 
tial point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ohedientia  activa  is  however  this, 
that  the  work  of  Christ  is  not  merely  a  negcUivey  but  equally  a 
positive  one.  Christ  does  not  merely  efface  the  sins  of  men,  and 
then  leave  it  to  them  to  produce  holiness  themaelveSy  but  he  has 
in  like  manner  produced  it  for  himself  and  for  all  his  people  by 
his  holy  life,  so  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration  both  the  annul- 
ling of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  the  new,  are  equally  the  work  of 
Christy  and  both  were  fulfilled  already  in  his  life  on  earth  ;  whence 
they  are  primarily  only  imputed  to  individual  believers,  and  then 
gradually  communicated.  This  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  most 
definitely  expressed  by  the  terms  Justified  and  glorified  (idiKoluxje 
ical  idd^aae.)    In  the  former  the  real  conmiunication  of  the  righte- 

*  Comp.  here  the  important  parallel,  3  Oor.  y.  14,  eta,  in  which  likewise  all  is  oon> 
oeiyed  as  for  all  akeady  finished  onoe  for  all  in  ptaiaL 
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onsness  of  Christ  lies  already  indicated  (comp.  at  Bom.  iiL  21);  bat 
iddSaoe  expresses  even  that  entire  sanctification  and  completion 
of  the  righteousness,  which  Paul  had  above  (ver.  23)  denied  of 
himself  and  his  brethren,  i.  e.,  as  being  yet  in  their  actual  pos- 
session. Accordingly,  as  in  Adam  the  whole  natural  race  of  man 
rested,  and  all  history  is  but  a  development  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  him,  so  is  Christ  the  real  bearer  of  the  whole  church,  of  the 
new  creation,  of  sanctified  humanity,  in  that,  as  by  his  atoning 
power  he  annuls  the  old,  he  equally  creates  the  new,  and  deposits 
his  holy  image  in  every  believing  souL  In  this  view  it  first  becomes 
clear,  how  faith  is  the  one  and  all  in  the  Christian  life  ;  the  Chris- 
tian has  neither  be/ore  nor  after  his  conversion  to  generate  an  in- 
dependent sanctification  of  his  own^  but  he  has  only  constantly  to 
receive  the  stream  of  the  vital  powers  of  Christ  working  upon  him, 
and  this  receiving  is  faith  itself.  Just  so  the  tree,  when  the  de- 
velopment of  its  germ  is  begun,  has  only  to  suck  in  water,  air,  and 
light,  in  order  to  unfold  itself  from  within,  and  all  the  drawing  of  a 
stupid  gardener  at  the  branches,  all  his  working  at  the  buds,  to  coax 
forth  blossoms,  can  only  disturb,  but  never  further  its  development. 
And  yet  this  utmost  passivity  is  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  ao^ 
tivitj/y  since  Christ  does  not  work  out  tf  the  man,  but  in  the  very 
innermost  depth  of  his  most  secret  self  and  then  pours  the  stream  of 
his  whole  active  power  through  the  will.  But  the  believer  remains 
ever  conscious  of  this  active  power  as  of  one  given  him,  and  can  so 
with  the  highest  perfection  preserve  the  deepest  humihty ;  he  does 
not  work,  but  Christ  liveth  and  worketh  in  him  (GaL  ii.  20).  Ac- 
cording to  this  it  is  sufliciently  evident  also,  how  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  the  aorists  are  chosen  to  convey  its  essential  meaning, 
whence  every  attempt  to  alter  them  must  be  entirely  set  aside.  They 
should  not  be  FutureSy  for  with  the  word,  "  it  is  finished  !"  the  Lord 
had  negatively  and  positively  perfected  his  whole  church,  together 
with  the  creation  {Krhig)  for  all  ages.  No  mortal  could  add  to  it  even 
the  very  least ;  all  that  presents  itself  in  the  individual  members 
of  the  church,  after  the  course  of  centuries,  is  a  mere  development 
of  that  already  given  in  him ;  the  church,  and  every  individual  in 
her,  together  with  the  tcrlai^y  which  necessarily  forms  her  basis,  are 
"God's  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus''  (Eph.  ii.  10);  re- 
demption is  a  new  glorified  creation,  and  the  prerogative  of  creation 
is  and  continues  God's  alone.  The  context  leads  imperatively  to  this 
reflection,  for  it  is  the  very  certainty  of  salvation,  which  nothing 
earthly  can  disturb,  that  Paul  intends  to  shew.  But  the  Divine  act 
only  has  any  true  certainty.  Salvation  would  be  the  most  uncertain 
of  all  xmcertain  things,  if  it  rested  not  on  the  objective  act  of  .God 
in  Christ,  but  on  the  wavering  subjectivity  of  man.  Only  by  this 
its  objectivity  is  the  gospel  a  true  glad  tidings,  which  nothing  can 
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Tutmove;  even  unbelief  can  merely  refuse  it*  (Comp.  upon  Mgdlim 
the  remarks  at  John  xvii  4.) 

Vers.  81-34. — This  profound  and  colossal  thought,  which  in  foot 
Divine  power  alone  could  generate  and  reveal  to  men,  inspires  tha 
apostle  to  an  enthusiastic  strain,  a  very  dithyramb  of  faith,  which  re- 
garded even  in  \t%  formal  character,  must  be  acknowledged  to  equal 
the  sublimest  creations  of  human  language ;  whence  also  Longinus^ 
perhaps  too  principally  for  the  sake  of  this  passage,  ranks  the  apos- 
tle with  the  greatest  orators.^  The  absolute  power  of  God  makes 
fvery  thing  earthly  vanish :  ^^  if  God  be  for  man,  what  can  be 
against  him  ?"  But  the  greatest  possible  act  of  God's  love  is  the 
giving  up  of  his  Son  ;  in  that  lies  enclosed  all  else  which  can  be 
tiiought.and  wished  for. 

(Ver.  32. — "Idtog  has  reference  to  the  merely  adopted  children  of 
God  [viii.  19.] — The  cvk  iil>eiaaro  is  chosen  with  regard  to  Gen.  xxii 
12,  the  history  of  Isaac  being  typically  conceived. — ^For  to  travrm 
D.F.G.  read  navra  only,  which  I  prefer ;  it  comprehends  the  idea 
xiore  absolutely,  while  rd  navra  has  respect  to  ver.  30.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  in  the  points  there  enumerated,  especially  in  the  <5ofa- 
(juvy  all  is  absolutely  included,  it  comes  back  to  the  same  thoughk 
—Ver.  83,  etc.  I  prefer,  with  Augustine,  the  interrogative  form 
throughout ;  the  vividness  of  the  language  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
it — ^Er/icaXii>»  =  tcarriyopiu),  comp.  Acts  xix.  38,  xxiii.  28,  xxvi  2.— 
Upon  iicXeicTOi,  comp.  at  Bom.  ix. — Upon  dvcu  iv  de^i^  comp.  the 
Oomm.  Vol.  III.  p.  60. — Upon  tvrevfyq  comp.  at  ver.  26.  Used 
0f  Christ,  intercession  signifies  the  continuing  communication  oS 
bis  atoning  and  redeeming  power  to  men ;  it  is,  like  all  which  pro- 
ceeds from  Christ,  to  be  understood  not  verbally  merely,  but  really. 
Comp.  particularly  at  Heb.  vil  25,  ix  24.) 

Vers.  35-39. — ^As  G^  and  Christ  can  neither  contradict  then^ 
selves  nor  change  in  this  work,  but  as  they  are  entirely  and  constantly 
for  Christians,  so  neither  can  anything  earthly  draw  the  faithful  away 
from  them.  Man  only  has  the  sad  prerogative  of  being  able  to  draw 
kimself  away  from  the  eternal  Pitier  by  unAdief  the  mother  of  all 
tins.  (Comp.  at  John  xvi.  9.)  The  whole  world,  indeed,  with  all  its 
powers,  its  enticements,  and  its  threatenings,  is  against  the  believer; 
but  what  is  the  world  against  God,  who  does  what  he  will  with  its 
powers  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ! 

(Ver.  86. — The  parenthetic  citation  describes  the  Christian's 
•^mstant  danger  of  life ;  it  is  taken  from  Ps.  xliv.  23.  The  expre»* 
sion  np6(ktTa  o^yr}^  describes  the  adversaries'  contempt,  who  re- 
garded the  Christians  as  devoted  to  deaths — Ver.  37.  'Trrepvotay  ia 
fcund  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  The  preposition  strengtlH 
*  Erasmus  obsenros  of  this  pMsag«  <^iite  jos^jr:  '^qoid  isijiiaBi  OkMfo  dixit  ( 
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eHB  the  meaning  ;  Joeephns  ttses  {mpayarrdv^  ^eptoxt^uv,  and  similaf 
expreesioDS  in  like  manner,  to  strengthen  the  simple  forms.  Th« 
reading  dtd  rbv  dyarr/joavra  has  considerable  anthorities,  especiallj 
D  JJ.F.G. ;  still  the  genitire  evidently  gives  a  more  fitting  though^ 
flince  it  thus  refers  the  power  more  definitely  to  Gh>d,  as  its  origin.---* 
The  remotest*  opposites  are  brought  together  to  mark  rhetorically 
the  idea  of  universality.  That  which  is  common  to  all  is  th« 
idea  of  the  created  [the  Jir/atf,  ver.  39],  which  is  opposed  to  the  Di- 
vine as  eternal  No  creature  can  do  anything  else  than  what 
God  wills,  for  he  holds  them  all  in  his  hand  ;  but  it  is  not  Qod's 
will  to  destroy  the  saints  by  sufferings,  but  to  perfect  them  ;  conse- 
quently every  creature  must  serve  to  bring  the  saints  to  their  goal 
— ^As  to  the  text,  some  Codd.  add  i^voiaiy  others,  which  the  text  red. 
follows,  place  dwdfieig  before  iv&nciTa  and  fUXXovra,  The  latter 
reading  evidently  springs  merely  from  the  desire  to  rank  the 
dwdfiei^  immediately  with  the  dyycAoe  and  dpxcU,  from  which  they 
ieem  to  be  separated  by  iveartiyra  and  fjtekXovra,  The  addition  of 
^wciat^  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  derived  from  1  Cor.  xv.  24 ; 
Bpb.  vi.  12  ;  Oolos.  ii  15.  [At  these  passages  comp.  more  particur 
larly  upon  the  different  grades  of  angels.] — It  is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely necessary  by  angels  to  suppose  evil  ones  [on  the  ground  that 
unless  they  were  so  they  could  not  wish  to  draw  away  from  the 
gospel],  for,  Gkd.  1.  8,  Paul  puts  the  case  even  that  an  angel  from 
heaven  may  preach  another  gospeL  All  the  terms  are  to  be  taken 
here  in  their  most  general  sense,  and  need  no  exact  limitation,  as 
life  and  death,  height  and  depth  ;  the  indefinite  expressions  are  to 
denote  all  that  can  be  conceived,  and  are  only  a  rhetorical  para- 
phrase of  the  conception  of  allness. — 'Eve^wro  =  ndpovra^  **  what 
is  present/'  occurs  also  QuL  L  4  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  26.) 


s  E  c  T  1 0  N  y. 

(IX,  1— XI.  86.) 


The  Relation  of  Israel,  and  of  the  Gentile  World,  to 
THE  New  Wat  of  Salvation. 

After  this  extended  exposition  of  the  new  way  of  salvation  (ck 
iii  6)  and  after  the  portraiture  of  that  course  of  development  alike 
individual  and  universal  (ch.vii.  7)  which  it  originates  and  controls, 
the  apostle  might  have  appropriately  closed  the  doctrinal  part  of  bin 
epistle.    But^  meanwhQe,  the  song  of  triumph  with  which  he  te»- 
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minated  that  discusBion,  has  awakened  poweifiilly  his  feelings  for 
hb  own  nation,  for  whom  all  glory  in  Jesus  Christ  had  more  imme- 
diately heen  promised  and  designed-  For  this  very  people  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  Israel  of  Gk)d,  had  forfeited  the  Divine  promises 
the  moment  they  were  fulfilled,  and  they  were  intrusted  to  the 
heathen.  This  unexpected  issue,  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  two 
great,  portions  of  mai^ind  to  God's  new  way  of  salvation,  reversing, 
as  it  did,  their  positions  with  regard  to  the  covenants  of  GU)d,  Japhet 
coming  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (Glen.  ix.  27),  held  back  the 
pen  of  the  apostle,  and  before  Paul  attains  the  close  of  the  Epistle, 
he  expresses  himself  in  words  full  of  mystery  upon  God's  election  by 
grace  (ix.  1-29);  with  a  view  of  evincing  that  it  was  not  Qtoi  that 
had  proved  unfaithful  to  his  promises,  but,  rather,  that  the  Jews 
had  wilfully  adhered  to  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law,  and 
had  rejected  the  righteousness  by  faith  which  God  had  revealed  to 
them  (ix.  30 — ^x.  21).  But  finally  he  points  to  a  time  when  the 
remnant  of  holy  seed  remainiug  in  the  nation  of  Israel  shall  again 
be  grafted  into  the  olive  tree,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;  and 
this  gives  him  an  occasion  of  terminatiug  with  praises  of  the  love, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  God. 


§  14. — Of  the  Election  of  Grace. 

(IX.  1—29.) 

The  ninth  chapter  of  our  epistle  belongs  to  those  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  which  display  with  pre-eminent  clearness  the  uufathom- 
able  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  colossal  character  of  its  ideas.^ 
Hence  it  has  ever  been,  since  the  time  of  Augustine,  a  hinge  around 
which  the  prevailing  tendencies  within  the  church  have  moved,  and 
such  is  it  even  now.  The  Komish  Church,  in  striking  upon  this 
rock,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  Pelagianizing  view,  and  daily 
experienced  all  the  injurious  consequences  which  are  wont  to  ac- 
company this  tendency ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 

*  Luther  yetj  trulj  sajra,  on  the  reading  of  thia  section,  **  Who  hath  not  known  pas- 
sion, cross,  and  travail  of  death,  cannot  treat  of  foreknowledge  (Election  of  Grace)  without 
injury  and  secret  enmity  towards  Gk)d.  On  this  account  must  Adam  be  first  (airly  dead, 
before  he  may  bear  this  thing,  and  drink  this  strong  wina  Wherefore,  take  heed  that 
thou  drink  not  wine,  while  thou  art  yet  a  sucking  babe.  Each  several  doctrine  has  Its 
own  season,  measure,  and  age."  A  noble  instance  of  the  Y^^om  of  the  great  reformer. 
On  the  subject  of  the  following  investigation,  see  the  treatise  upon  Rom.  ix.  by  Steudel,  in 
t^e  Tub.  Zeitschrift,  1836,  No.  1,  p.  1-96,  and  by  Haustedt  in  Pelt»8  theoL  Mitarb.,  No.  3, 
In  the  same  work  will  also  be  found  an  essay  by  Meyer,  upon  the  line  of  thought  in  Bom. 
iz. — xi.  Riickert,  in  addition  to  his  commen^^y,  gives  a  separate  treatise  upon  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  Bom.  ix.,  in  the  first  number  of  his  Exegetical  Magazine.  In  this  seO" 
tion  Biickort  discovers  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination. 
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Church  of  the  present  day,  in  its  endeavour  to  master  the  import 
of  this  chapter,  has  either  faUen  down  the  precipice  of  the  absoluU 
predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil,  or  heen  hetrayed  into  the  gulf  of 
an  universal  restoration  ;*  of  which  errors,  the  former  leads  at  one 
time  to  desperation,  at  another  to  security,  while  the  latter,  as  the 
Scripture  plainly  declares,  must  have  moral  indifference  for  its  inev- 
itahle  result.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  especially  the  Formiala  of  Concord,  as  well  as  the 
"  Confessio  Marchica"f  among  the  reformed  confessions,  have  al- 
ready, in  all  essential  points,  delivered  the  true  scriptural  doctrines ; 
and  many  interpreters  have,  in  the  main,  adhered  to  them.j;  The 
causes  which  have,  notwithstanding,  led  men  so  frequently,  and  on 
different  sides,  to  dei)art  from  it,  were  probably,  first,  the  inward 
one,  of  the  want  of  a  real  experience  of  grace,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  outward  one,  of  interpreting  insulated  passages  without 
regard  to  their  connexion  with  others,  and  with  the  genera]  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  The  want  of  experience  leads  to  Felagianism ; 
the  upholders  of  the  absolute  predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil  take 
the  ninth  chapter  of  our  epistle  apart  from  the  eleventh ;  the  de- 
fenders of  universal  restoration  take  the  eleventh  without  the  ninth* 
To  avoid  all  this  onenddedness,  let  it  be  our  first  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  connexion  of  this  important  section  with  itself,  and  with 
the  whole  of  the  epistle,  and  of  Scripture  doctrine,  before  we  exan^ 
ine  more  closely  the  particular  points  in  it. 

The  fifth  section  (ch.  ix. — xi.)  of  the  dogmatical  portion  of  our 
epistle  exactly  corresponds  with  its  first  section  (ch.  L  18 — iiL  20). 
In  this  first  section  the  apostle  had  considered  the  relation  in  which 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  stood  to  the  first  way  of  salvation,  the  law ; 
in  the  fifth,  he  considers  the  relation  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to 
the  new  way  of  salvatioq,  the  gospel  We  are  thus  by  no  means  to 
look  upon  the  ninth  chapter  as  a  resumption  of  the  subject  treated 
ch.  i.  18 — ^iii.  20 ;  the  apostle  is  speaking,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very 

*  Schleiennacher's  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  Election  of  Grace  (in  the  journal 
conducted  by  himself  with  De  Wette  and  Ltioke,  No.  2)  is  an  entirely  anti-Calvinistic  one, 
since  he  maintains  the  restitution  of  all  things.  Gldckler,  Bened^e,  and  KoIIner,  also 
assume  the  Apocatastasis.  Reiche  altogether  questions  the  objective  truth  of  the  apos- 
tle's 8tatement& 

t  Comp.  in  Augusti's  "  Corpus  libr.  symb."  (Elberfeldi,  182T)  p.  382,  seq. 

X  Especially  among  more  recent  commentators,  Flatt  and  Beck,  in  his  "  Fneumatioo-^ 
Hermeneutical  development  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  Stuttgart,. 
1833."  But  Beck's  paper,  which  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent,  would  have  been 
greatly  improved,  if^  in  connQzion  with  this  chapter,  he  had  at  the  same  time  elucidated 
diapters  x.  and  ad.  Tholuck  (whom  my  respected  colleague,  Professor  Hofling,  in  hi& 
"  Beleuchtung  des  Daumerischen  Sendschreibens,"  Nuremberg,  1832,  follows  in  essential 
points)  takes  the  middle  course,  and  explains  some  insulated  passages  very  well,  but  he- 
has  neither  delivered  himself  with  sufficient  precision  upon  the  decisive  passages,  ch.  xi. 
26-32,  nor  has  treated  ch.  ix.  sufficiently  in  connexion  with  ch.  x  and  xL,  to  give  entire; 
Batisfiaction. 
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different  matter ;  at  the  same  time  tbe  conteDts  of  either  section 
have  a  close  affinity  to  each  other,  since  the  relations  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Gentiles  to  both  of  Grod's  dispensations  were  very  similar. 
For,  with  regard  to  the  law,  their  situation  was  this.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gtentiles  had  transgressed  it  in  the  grossest 
manner,  and  so  were  sunken  in  an  abyss  of  misery ;  while  some  few 
among  them  really  fulfilled  it,  according  to  their  relative  measure 
of  knowledge.  In  consequence  of  these  opposite  conditions,  both 
divisions  of  them  were  fitly  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
the  new  way  of  salvation.  For  those  gross  transgressors  had  expe- 
rienced the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin  which  in  them  had  become 
exceeding  sinful,  and  so  grace  was  able  in  them  to  be  all-powerM  ; 
while  the  more  virtuous  heathen  had  likewise  attained,  by  their 
noble  endeavours,  to  the  true  blessing  of  the  law,  the  conviction  of 
fiin  (Bom.  iii.  20);  and  could  hence,  also,  embrace  the  gospel  as  a 
remedy.  With  regard  to  the  Jews,  although  a  small  portion  of 
them  might  be  in  the  last-mentioned  condition,  yet  the  relation  of 
the  greater  number  of  them  to  the  law  was  such  that  they  gave  it 
an  outward  obedience,  but  inwardly  transgressed  it — a  case  which 
might  occur  with  individuals  among  the  Gentiles  also,  though  it  was 
a  very  rare  one.  And  so  arose  the  melancholy  consequence,  that 
the  law  was  unable  to  work  its  blessing  on  Israel,  it  could  not,  that 
is,  effect  any  conviction  of  sin  ;  they  confidently  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  righteous,  and  yet  were  no  less  sinful  than  the  most  de- 
graded among  the  heathen,  if  not  in  outward  conduct,  yet  at  least 
in  heart ;  this  relation  of  the  two  parties  to  the  law  would  naturally 
r^ulate  their  respective  attitudes  toward  the  new  way  of  salvation 
in  the  gospel.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  who  were  inaccessible 
to  the  feith,  were  sure  to  reject  it ;  the  few  only  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  way  of  salvation  ;  while,  with  the  heathen,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  the  great  mass  of  them  who  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  salvation  in  Christ ;  and  so  the  truth  of  the  word 
(Bev.  iii.  15, 16),  "  I  would  thou  wast  either  hot  or  cold  ;  but  since 
thou  art  lukewarm,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth,"  was  estab- 
lished both  in  the  Jew  and  in  the  Gentile.  The  Gentiles,  as  griev- 
ous transgressors  of  the  law,  were  coldj  as  sincerely  fulfilling  the 
law  warrriy  and  so,  in  both  capacities  susceptible  to  grace,  whereas 
the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  came  between  these  two  conditions. 
They  strove  in  an  hypocritical  manner  after  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
ibut  they  had  no  genuine  hatred  against  sin,  nor  any  fire  of  pure 
Divine  love.  And  so  fell  Israel  from  his  vocation,  and  the  heathen 
world  stepped  into  his  place. 

Thus  was  brought  about  a  strange  confusion.  Men  appeared 
more  powerful  than  God,  since  they  were  able,  through  their  sins, 
io  make  void  what  God  had  promised.     To  show,  however,  that 
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this  18  not  the  case,  but  that  Chd  observes  justice  in  all  his 
waySy  is  the  great  object  of  the  apostle  in  the  present  section  ;  on 
which  account,  also,  xi.  38,  he  exclaims,  **  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  com- 
passion,  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  G^  I''  He  proves  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  promise  of  God  was  spoken  not  to  the  Is- 
rael after  the  flesh,  but  to  that  which  was  after  the  Spirit  (comp.  ix. 
7  with  iL  28);*  and  among  these  the  promise  had  already  found  its 
fulfilment,  namely,  among  the  Israel  of  Q^d,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles. The  contradiction,  therefore,  was  only  an  apparent  one  (ix, 
30),  if  the  Gentiles,  who  sought  not  after  righteousness,  attained  to 
it,  while  the  righteousness-seeking  Jews  received  it  not ;  because 
the  endeavour  of  the  Jews  after  righteousness  had  been  one  that 
appeared  so  only  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  in  the  eye  of  God  had 
been  a  real  transgression  of  the  law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what, 
in  the  case  of  many  a  Gentile,  would  appear  to  human  eyes  a  non- 
seeking  after  righteousness,  had,  in  fiatct,  been  an  inward  fuljilment 
of  the  law.  And  thus  there  had  been  in  God's  dealings  a  strict 
consistency,  which  manifested  itself  alike  in  the  adoption  of  the  true 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham,  and  the  rejection  of  his  merely  fleshly 
issue  ;  and  which  is  apparent  from  other  things,  and  especially  fix)Bli 
this,  that  the  heathen,  if  they  fall  from  their  vantage-ground  of 
faith  (xi.  17),  might  again,  on  their  part,  be  deprived  of  the  gospel 
(which  has  already,  in  some  degree,  been  verified  in  the  Oriental 
-shurch),  while,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  Jews, 
on  their  becoming  ready  to  receive  the  faith,  to  enter  again  into 
their  calling.  Nay,  the  apostle  expressly  announces  that,  with  re- 
gard to  Israel,  a  general  conversion  really  impends  (xi.  25).  So  far 
the  connexion  of  thought  is  entirely  clear,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
from  this,  that  the  apostle  neither  intends  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
take  away  from  man  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  nor  by  the 
latter  the  all-sufficiency  of  grace  ;  his  object  is  to  establish  both  in 
reciprocal  connexion.  The  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
always  made  to  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  of  fidelity  with  which 
men  employ  that  knowledge  of  Divine  things  which  they  already 
have.     (Ezek.  xxxiii.  12.) 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  must  be  allowed,  this  simple  connexion  of 
ideas  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  as  often  as  it  has  been, 
but  for  an  intervening  discussion  (ix.  14-29),  which  appears  to  lead 
to  a  very  different  result ;  namely,  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that 
"  God  hath  mercy  upon  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will 
he  hardeneth.'*  This  declaration,  viewed  in  itself,  might  very  con- 
ceiveably  lead  those  who  believe  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  the 
wicked,  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as,  on  the  other 

*  Ck>mpare  also  Deut  xxxH.  6,  where  it  is  said  of  the  apostate  Israelites,  "  they  are 
blemishes  and  not  his  children."    [Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children,  Eng.  ver.] 
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hand,  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  uphold  the  former  tenet,  it 
applies  just  as  easily  to  that  of  the  restoration  ;  the  compassionating 
and  the  hardening  presenting  themselves  only  in  the  sense  of  an 
earlier  or  a  later  election  ;  and  the  close  of  Paul's  argumentation  (xL 
28),  while  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  predestination 
of  the  wicked  (which  loses  all  semblance  of  truth  as  soon  as  ck  ix. 
14  is  viewed  in  connxion  with  ch.  xL),  furnishes  a  very  plausible 
ground  for  the  last-mentioned  interpretation,  because  the  whole 
question  there  appears  to  be  about  the  final  reception  of  all,  with- 
out one  word  being  spoken  of  the  damnation  of  any,  and  the  whole 
reasoning  issues  in  the  great  thought,  ^'  God  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (xi.  82)  ;  and 
thus  the  earlier  or  later  disobedience,  together  with  the  unbelief 
which  is  necessarily  connected  with  it,  is  just  as  much  attributed  to 
all  as  the  earlier  or  later  experience  of  the  Divine  compassion.  Con- 
sequently, as  ck  i — ^iii.  teaches  the  universality  of  aiuy  so  ch.  ix. — xi 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  universality  of  redemptiony  and  so,  in 
this  point  of  view  also,  the  two  sections  would  correspond  one  with 
another.  But,  although  perhaps  we  may  not  be  able  to  point  to  any 
passage  in  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  2  Thess.  L 
9,  which  expressly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation** — ^nay, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  expressions,  such  as  1  Cor. 
XV.  28,  which  rather  seem  to  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion — ^yet 
the  New  Testament,  in  those  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  Paul, 
and  particularly  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  (Mattk 
XXV.  41,  etc.),  and  that  not  merely  in  parabolic  language  (Mattk  xii 
32 ;  xxvi  24 ;  John  xviL  12),  contains  such  decisive  passages  for 
this  opinion,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  how  we  place  the 
apostle  Paul  in  contradiction  vTith  them.  The  business  of  the  ex- 
positor is  certainly  to  find  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  before  him, 
and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  in  his  work  through  fear  of 
a  contradiction  of  other  places ;  still  he  would  do  well  to  reflect 
whether  his  proceeding  have  reached  the  true  meaning  of  the  words, 
if  it  issue  in  an  open  contradiction  with  other  passages  of  Scripture ; 
and  even  such  is  the  case  here.  For,  granting  that  by  admitting 
the  doctrine  of  a  restoration,  the  passage  receives  a  consistent  mean- 
ing, it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  may  not  be  obtained  without 
this  admission ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  last-mentioned  sense 
must  undoubtedly  be  preferred,  as  the  one  which  was  really  in  the 
apostle's  contemplation,  since,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Paul,  though  he  does  not  bring  it  prominently  forward,  is  far  from 
combating  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  or  preaching  expli- 

*  The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  is  implicitly  given  in  the  passage  Rom.  ix.  3, 
npon  which  compare  the  commentary.  In  Rom.  ii.  8,  9, 16,  the  eternity  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  wicked  is  not  expressly  marked,  and  the  same  applies  to  1  Cor.  t.  13 ;  xi.  32. 
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citly  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration.  The  following  considerations 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  practicability  of  such  an  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  question^  as  may  avoid  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  two  extremes. 

The  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  whole  section  before  us  are 
diminished  when  we  reflect  that  it  by  no  means  contains  anything 
peculiar ;  since  the  same  ideas  Which  so  startle  us  in  reading  it^  are 
also  expressed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  only  their  conciseness,  their  bold  and  powerful 
utterance,  that  lends  them,  as  it  were,  an  unprecedented  appearance 
here.  There  are  ttvo  series  of  apparently  conflictiog  representa- 
tions of  the  relation  of  mankind  to  God,  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  vrritings.  According  to  one  series,  all  appears  to 
depend  upon  man,  his  earthly  position  as  well  as  his  eternal  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  come.  Already,  in  the  Old  Testament,  laws  are 
plaq^  before  man,  accompanied  with  blessings  and  with  curses : 
if  he  observed  them,  he  was  bid  to  expect  welfare  and  peace  both 
here  and  hereafter ;  if  he  observed  them  not,  the  contrary  por- 
tion awaited  him.  In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  represented  as 
responsible  for  all  his  actions,  and  for  the  development  of  his  whole 
life ;  he  appears  as  the  absolute  master  of  his  destiny.  And  in 
the  New  Testament,  a  similar  series  of  expressions  presents  itsel£ 
'^  Believe  and  be  baptized,"  is  the  command  given  to  men  :  it  is  their 
own  affair ;  it  rests  with  them  to  receive  or  not  receive  it.  The 
most  arduous  commandments  are  imperatively  laid  upon  them^ 
"  Be  ye  perfect/'  or  "  Be  ye  holy  !*'  Of  the  impenitent  and  unbe- 
lieving, it  is  pronounced,  "  Ye  would  not !"  It  is  the  Lord  himself 
who  calls  with  deepest  sorrow  ;  it  is  the  Creator  who  cries  with 
tears  before  his  creature,  "  How  often  have  I  desired  to  gather  you, 
as  a  Ijen  gathereth  her  chickens  together,  but  ye  would  not  I" 
(Matth.  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34.)  But,  by  the  side  of  this  view,  there 
is  another  series  of  representations  which  apparently  constitute  a  com- 
plete contradiction  of  the  first.**  It  is  expressly  said  that  it  is  "  Gk)d 
that  worketh  both  to  will  and  to  do  in  man  according  to  his  good  pleas- 
ure" (PhiL  iL  18),  while  immediately  before  occur  the  words,  **  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  Christ  himself 
says,  ''  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  is  mine  ;  no  man  can  come 
unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him."  (John  vi.  37,  44.)  "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me  except  it  be  given  him  of  the  Father"  (John 
vi  65)  ;  and,  "  without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  (John  xv.  5.) 
Moreover,  it  is  said,  "a  man  can  receive  nothing  (and  therefore 
neither  truth  nor  untruth)  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven." 
(John  iii.  27.)    According  to  this  view,  man  no  longer  appears  as 

*  Compare  my  preyioas  remarks  iu  this  Commentarj,  partioularlj  toL  i,  Matth*  xiii. 
10,  11,  36,  43 ;  xiy.  34^  36.    VoL  ii.,  Matth.  xxvil  3,  10. 
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the  lord  of  his  destiny,  but  Almighty  Goi  alone,  who  worketh  all  iii 
alL  And  on  this  account  do  all  saints  acknowledge,  with  the  Apostle 
Paul  at  their  head,  "  through  the  grace  of  (Jod,  I  am  what  I  am  f* 
everything,  fidelity,  faith,  the  reception  of  grace,  is  Gknl's  work  in 
man,  and  man  may  as  justly  call  his  conception,  and  birth  in  his 
mother's  womb,  his  own  work,  as  he  can  call  the  life  of  faith  his  own 
work.  The  believer  is  God's  work,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  (Ephes,  ii.  10.)  "  He  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord."  (2  Cor.  x.  17.)  Now,  on  the  side  of  the  good,  this  abso- 
lute agency  of  God,  as  delivered  in  Scripture,  is  easily  understood 
and  admitted.  He  who  has  abandoned  the  Pelagian  point  of  view 
finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  good  are  not  good  beside 
God,  in  such  sense  that  he  is  acquainted  with  their  good  thoughts, 
resolutions,  works  only  fh)m  without ;  rather  will  he  feel  that  none 
is  good  but  the  one  Qtod,  who  himself  both  is  the  good  that  is  in 
them,  and  works  the  good  that  he  discerns  in  them.  But,  if  suihbe 
the  relation  of  man  to  G^d,  then  it  farther  plainly  appears  that  man 
cannot  reserve  any  good  for  himself,  even  though  the  greater  portion 
be  of  God,  as,  for  example,  the  free  continuation  of  the  work  of 
regeneration,  which  God  has  begun  (for  what  God  begins  God  alone 
can  continue),  or  belief  in  grace,  or  the  apprehension  and  appropri- 
ation of  the  same  ;*  for  this  apprehension  is  precisely  the  capital 
point  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  and  this  would  reserve  to  God 
only  a  secondary  part ;  or,  at  any  rate,  man  would  thus  admit  God 
only  to  an  equal  share  in  the  production  of  the  new  man,  which  is 
certainly  altogether  inadmissible.  It  is  God  who  produces  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end  in  the  work  of  conversion.  He 
gives  grace,  and  empowers  man  to  embrace  it  at  the  beginning,  and 
hold  it  fast  to  the  last ;  all,  in  short,  is  God's  and  nothing  is  man's 
of  himself.  Meanwhile,  although  we  maintain  the  agency  of  God 
in  man  in  its  fullest  extent,  this  will  yet  combine  very  well  with  the 
first  series  of  expressions  which  apparently  attribute  all  to  man,  so 
long  as  we  have  reference  only  to  the  good.  For  the  working  of  God 
by  no  means  takes  away  the  freedom  of  man,  but  rather  perfects  it. 
God  works  in  the  good  and  holy  not  externally  to  their  wills,  but 
rather  within  them,  and  fills  them  with  that  energy  from  a  higher 
world  which  they  experience  in  themselves.  Hence  he  is  able  to 
create  in  them  to  will  and  to  accomplish,  without  their  ceasing  to  be 
free  ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  by  this  agency  that  they  become  truly  free, 
since,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  will  anything,  other  than  what 
God  works,  they  have  not  UbertaSy  but  rather,  at  the  best  (as  Adam 
before  he  fell),  the  libera  voluntas^  or  (as  is  the  case  with  &llen 

*  Compare  the  subjoined  paasages  in  which  conversion,  belief  fidelity,  are  ezpresdy 
referred  to  God,  and  nothing  of  his  own  left  to  man.  Jerem.  xzxL  18 ;  Heb.  xil  8 ; 
Luke  xzil  32 ;  1  Cor.  Iv.  7 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  2 ;  1  John  v.  4. 
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men,  in  whom  exists  a  predominating  inclination  to  what  Gk4  willeth 
nG()y  the  liberum  arbttrium.  The  whole  world  of  good  angels,  ai 
also  the  just  men  made  perfect,^  will  nothing  and  can  do  nothing 
of  themselves,  hut  only  through  (}od,  and  yet  are  they  free  ;  nay, 
among  creatures  they  alone  are  free,  since  in  them  Qod  works  as  in 
beings  whom  he  hath  constituted  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Moreover  these  unperative  addresses  to  men,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  etc., 
are  intelligible,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  man  is  not  able  to 
make  himself  perfect,  but  only  God,  when  understood  with  reference 
to  good,  since  this  Divine  command  is  no  other  than  the  creative 
word  whereby  they  become  perfect,  according  to  that  deep  saying  of 
Augustine,  Da  quodjubes^  etjube  quod  via. 

The  whole  lueight  of  the  difficulty  f  alia  thua  upon  the  aide  of  the 
evU.  Gk)d  is  in  himself,  substantially,  The  QrooA.  He  wills  and 
creates  only  the  good  ;  and  so  it  is  conceivable,  liow  in  good  men 
wlio  are  known  to  him,  he  operates  all  that  is  good.  But  he  is  abso*^ 
lutely  separate  from  the  evil,  which  besides,  has  no  substantial  being; 
by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature  he  is  not  able  to  will  it  ;t  and  yet  the 
Scripture  says  that  God,  according  to  his  eternal  foreknowledge^ 
not  only  knows  all  evil,  but  that  he  works  it  too.  The  former  asser-^ 
tion  alone  might  suffice,  since  in  consequence  of  the  unity  of  opera- 
tion in  all  his  attributes,  the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  conceived 
apart  from  his  working ;  but  then  the  Scripture  adds  to  this  the 
explicit  declaration,  that  Gk)d  worketh  evil,  both  here  and  in  other 
passages.  In  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  frt)m  Gen.  uu 
27,  downwards,  God's  knowledge  of  evil  is  decisively  enough  pro- 
claimed. '^  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;!'  thus  the 
descendants  of  Shem  are  to  fall  from  their  vocation.  Again,  in 
Deut.  xxxl  16, 17,  20,  21,  and  Deut.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  the  fidl  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  predicted  in  the  most  definite  manner,  and  no 
less  clearly  is  it  signified  (precisely  as  in  Bom.  xi),  that  after  this 

*  Meanwhile  no  created  being  has  this  freedom  innate  within  it  It  is  the  result  of 
astablishment  in  the  war  against  sin.  So  that  we  cannot  say  that  Qod  might  have  so 
made  all  conscious  beings  that  it  should  have  been  impoesiUe  for  them  to  sin.  It  waa 
oeceesaiy  for  the  creature  to  possess  the  possibility  of  deviating  from  the  law  of  life  im- 
planted in  it  by  Qod,  in  order  that  it  might  not  hold  its  perseverance  therein  as  somewhat 
BMfely  mechanioaL 

f  The  difficulty  which  many  find  in  this  whole  Gyde  of  doctrine,  is  aggravated  by 
the  want  of  a  distinct  conception  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  good  and  evil  Good  may, 
it  is  true,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  signify  a  relation,  but  even  then  only  where  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  merely  le3;al  righteousness.  In  its  true  and  highest  meaning,  it  is  to  be  taken 
M  a  substantial  thing.  Qod^  essence  alone  is  good,  and  where  good  is,  there  Is  God. 
Hence  no  man  can  generate  good,  it  most  be  imparted  unto  him.  On  the  other  hand 
€oil  is  nothing  substantial  (as  affirmed  by  ManicheismX  and  yet  it  is  not  without  reality 
(a  mere  /</)  lv\  it  is  a  really  (though  inwardly  and  then  also  an  outwardly)  disturbed  reia- 
titm.  And  therefore  all  the  powers  of  the  evil  are  in  substance  good,  but  perverted  in 
their  employment.  From  this  it  is  that  God  may  operate^  in  and  with  all  the  evil,  and 
ys(  fratt  evi]|  as  snsh,  remain  absdute^  ieparatSb 
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fell  Israel  will  be  converted  and  inherit  the  blessing.    The  passion 
of  the  Messiah  is  foretold  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  this  involves 
also  the  knowledge  of  those  by  whom  he  was  to  suffer.     (Comp.  Ps. 
xciv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  20.)    In  like  manner  Jesns  knew  who  it  was 
that  should  betray  him  (John  vi.  64,  etc.),  and  yet  chose  Judas  to 
bo  one  of  his  disciples  ;  he  knew  beforehand  that  Peter  would  fall, 
he  warned  him,  and  it  came  to  pass  as  Jesus  had  already  foreseen 
and  spoken.    In  consequence  of  this  Gk)d's  absolute  knowledge,  of 
evil,  it  is  also  said  (Is.  xlv.  7),  "  I  form  the  light  and  create  dark- 
ness, I  make  peace  and  create  evil,"  and  (Amos  iii.  6), "  Shall  there 
be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?"    He  hardeneth 
Pharaoh,  he  awakeneth  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  short  he  worketh  what 
he  will,  good  as  well  as  eviL    To  say  that  these  are  merely  Oriental 
phrases  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  the  solution  of  this  diflBculty,  nor 
again  would  any  man  be  disposed  in  the  face  of  these  and  similar 
f)assages  to  maintain  that  God  does  not  foreknow  the  free  actions  of 
man,  or  at  least  if  he  foreknow  the  good  ones,  because  good  has  a 
being,  to  deny  that  he  knows  the  evil,  since  evil  is  a  nonentity.   For 
the  world's  history  developes  itself  as  well  by  evil  actions  as  by 
good,  even  as  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  brought 
about  by  actions  perfectly  free,  is  the  turning  point  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world ;  and  thus  if  there  be  anything  that  God  does  not 
know,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to  admit  any  true  foreknowledge 
in  Q^,  and  consequently  any  personal  God  at  alL  Since,  therefore, 
as  we  remarked  before,  it  is  found  impracticable,  upon  a  deeper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  to  separate  the  foreknowledge  from  the 
predetermination  of  God,  nothing  remains  but  to  take  the  thoughts 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  they  are  presented  to  us,  and  to  inquire  in 
what  way  it  would  have  them  understood.    That  it  should  mean 
that  God  wills  the  evil  as  evil,  and  hath  wrought  it  himself  in  his 
creatures,  is  so  manifestly  contradictory  to  innumerable  passages  of 
it,  and  also  to  its  entire  spirit,  that  none  of  the  elder  partizans  even 
of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination,  Augustine,  Gottschalk,  Calvin, 
ever  ventured  to  maintain  it ;  they  only  said  that,  whereas  by  the 
fall  of  Adam,  which  took  place  without  the  predetermination  of 
Qt)d,  mankind  had  become  a  massa  perditioniSy  God,  out  of  them, 
by  an  absolute  decree  of  grace,  and  by  means  of  gratia  irresisti^ 
bUis,  hath  elected  some  to  happiness,  and  (as  G^ttschalk  and  Cal- 
vin add),  by  decree  of   reprobation,  hath  appointed  others  to 
perdition.    The  later  supralapsarians  were  the  first  who  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  the  fall  of  Adam  himself  was  predetermined, 
in  which,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibilis  being  once 
admitted,  they  were  more  consistent  than  Augustine  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  in  consequence  of  their  principles,  they  were  obliged 
to  derive  even  the  fall  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  from  the  decree  of 
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God,  and  not  from  the  abuse  of  their  own  free  will.  Still,  as  surely 
as  we  see  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  God  does  not  work 
evil  as  evil,  it  being  the  melancholy  privilege  of  the  creature,  in 
virtue  of  the  free  will  created  within  him,  to  be  able  to  generate 
evil,  so  surely  is  it  equally  impossible  to  exclude  evil,  viewed  as  a 
phenomenon,  from  the  Divine  operations.  Abstract  evil  never  ap- 
pears in  history ;  it  is  but  evil  personalities,  who  with  their  evil 
deeds,  ever  appear  on  the  scene ;  these,  however,  exist  in  necessary 
combination  with  the  world  of  good,  because,  in  every  evil  being, 
and  even  in  the  devil  and  his  angels,  the  powers  themselves  with 
which  they  act  are  of  Gk)d,  who  bestows  on  them  at  the  same  time 
both  the  form  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  they 
may  come  into  manifestation.*  With  reference  to  this  agency 
of  God  in  evil,  he  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  originator  of  evil 
itself,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  in  history,  and  this  was  what  the 
ancient  dogmatical  authorsf  intended  to  express  by  the  canon,  Deua 
concurrit  ad  materiahy  non  ad  formale  actionis  malod.  Certainly, 
after  this  method  of  understanding  it,  the  great  and  perhaps  ever 
insoluble  problem  still  remains,  namely,  the  ability  of  a  created 
being  to  act  contrarily  to  the  will  of  God.J  Meanwhile  we  must 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  this  ability  as  upon  an  axiom,  even 
as  we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing,  without  forgetting  that  the  question  how  the  world  came 
to  be  from  God,  and  through  God,  does  not  on  that  'account  cease 
to  be  a  problem.  What  has  been  said,  however,  will  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  various  expressions  used  in  Scripture,  regarding  the  relation 
of  free  beings  to  God,  and  solve,  at  'the  same  time,  in  essential 
points,  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  under  our  consideration.  We 
thus  avoid  the  predestination  of  the  evil  to  evil,  as  well  as  the  re- 

*  Without  this  infinitelj  consolatory  doctrine,  the  man  whom  hostQe  elements  assail, 
woold  be  obliged  to  believe  himself  abandoned  without  hope  to  their  savage  power. 
Consider  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church  in  presence  of  the  shocking  wickedness  of  their 
persecutors ;  what  could  have  inspired  them  with  courage,  if  they  had  not  been  ut)held 
by  the  sure  conviction  that  God,  in  his  wisdom,  had  ordained  precisely  this  way,  in  order 
to  tbeir  perfection  and  happiness,  and  therefore  had  summoned  up  such  forms  of  evil  as 
tiioee  which  they  saw  opposed  to  them  ? 

f  Nor  has  the  most  recent  science  been  able  to  produce  anything  more  satisfactory 
upon  the  relation  of  human  freedom  to  the  Divine  omnipotence,  than  the  old  theory  of 
the  concwrsva  containa  Yet  this  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  Grod  contrib- 
ates  one  half  to  the  execution  of  the  free  deed  and  man  the  other,  but  rather  that  God 
alone  and  exclusively  is  the  creator  as  well  as  the  upholder  of  the  whole  man,  and  of 
every  deed  he  does. 

X  The  assertion  that,  as  the  possibility  of  a  thing  is  already  the  thing  in  the  germ,  if 
God  have  created  man  with  the  possibility  of  sinning,  he  must  have  also  created  the  germ 
of  sin  in  him,  is  not  tenable,  because  it  is  only  in  tlie  case  of  substantial  realities  that 
there  can  be  any  question  of  a  germ  at  all  But  evil  is  not  any  substantial  reality,  it 
IB  the  deflection  of  created  will  from  the  will  of  God ;  this  originated  in  a  free  deed, 
which  was  in  &ct  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  series,  but  its  ground  or  cause  it 
bore  in  itself  alone. 
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storation  of  all  things^  and  maintaiD,  on  the  contrary^  an  election  of 
grace  in  the  case  of  the  holj,^  in  pursuance  of  which  God  not  only 
knows  who  will  be  holy  and  happy,  but  also  effects  that  they  may  be 
holy  and  happy,  without  abolishing  their  own  free  self-determina- 
tion. This,  as  the  con/esaio  Marchica  very  pertinently  says,  is 
"  one  of  the  very  most  consolatory  articles,"  for,  whereas  no  man  is 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  God,  and  God  excludes  no  man  from 
happiness  (1  John  ii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4),  although  God  knows  who  ex- 
cludes himself,  so  each  one  can  and  may  hold  himself  as  elected. 
This  belief  that  we  are  elect,  can  injure  none  but  him  who  inwardly 
is  so  impure  as  to  dream  it  possible  for  a  man  to  become  happy 
without  becoming  holy,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  belief 
can  any  one  be  made  perfect ;  for,  upon  what  shall  a  man  found  the 
certainty  of  his  happiness,  if  he  may  not  presume  to  rest  it  upon 
Hie  unalterable  decree  of  God  ?  Nothing  remains  but  to  rest  it 
upon  himself,  his  own  will,  his  own  int^rity,  which,  of  all  con- 
ceivable foundations,  is  the  most  insecure.  Yet  we  do  not  by  any 
means  conceive  this  election  of  grace  as  a  gratia  irresistibilis^  which 
necessarily  draws  after  it  the  whole  doctrine  of  predestination,  with 
its  most  extreme  consequences,  but  only,  as  we  do  not  attribute  to 
the  holy  and  the  happy  the  smallest  part  in  that  by  which  they  be- 
come such,  for  that  is  the  mere  work  of  God  ;  so  man,  certainly,  in 
every  stage  of  his  earthly  development,  reserves  the  negative  ability 
of  resisting  grace :  he  may  fall  at  any  time  from  it.  Thus  alike 
the  whole  merit  belongs  entirely  to  God,  and  the  whole  guiU 
entirely  to  man.f  Though  the  whole  development  and  form  of 
evil  in  the  world's  history  depends  upon  God,  so  for  as  it  is  he  who 
causes  the  evil  to  be  evil  in  that  particular  form  in  which  he  is  so, 
yet  the  being  evil,  in  itself,  is  the  simple  consequence  of  the  abuse 
of  man's  own  fi-ee  wiU.    Taken  in  this  scriptural  point  of  view,  his- 

*  Although,  therefore,  man  is  free,  it  is  impossible  that  all  should  become  evil  and 
oppose  God^s  way  of  salvation;  for  were  this  possible,  man  woilld  be  more  powerAiI  than 
Gkid,  and  able  to  defeat  Gk>d*8  plan.  Comp.  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth.  xziv.  24;  1  Cor. 
X.  13. 

f  The  non-resistance  of  grace  In  the  holy  is  not  equivalent  to  the  receiving  of  graod. 
The  former  is  the  pure  negative,  the  latter  is  positive,  and  presupposes  an  energy  in  the 
will,  which  is  first  wrought  in  man  by  God.  Man,  therefore,  can  hinder  God's  work,  but 
he  is  not  able  to  promote  it,  just  as  he  is  in  a  condition  to  destroy  created  objects  in  the 
world,  and  yet  is  unable  to  make  a  single  blade  of  grass.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency, 
when  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  man  can  do  nothing  of 
a  positive  nature,  and  yet  we  are  directed  to  pray;  for  prayer  is  simply  non-resisting, 
that  incipient  attitude  of  preparation  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  receive  the  workings 
of  grace.  For  the  rest,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  there  is  no  moment  of  human  existence^ 
nor  any  conceivable  act  of  men,  in  which  the  negative  and  the  positive  elements  can  bd 
entirely  separated ;  rather  they  are  continually  interpenetrating  one  another.  St:n  on« 
or  the  other  always  has  a  decisive  predominance;  the jxmVive activity  predominates  in  the 
natural  man,  but  in  the  work  of  regeneration  the  receptiviiy  must  prevail,  in  order  to  leave 
the  positive  element  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
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tory  becomes  no  iron  necessity,  no  fatalistic  physical  evolution,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mankind  exhibited  as  a  number  of  little  gods, 
each  one  of  whom  makes  of  himself  just  whatsoever  he  may  please. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  God  all  is  necessary,  as  in  man  all  is  free— not 
in  mere  supposition,  but  in  living  truth ;  and  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
ideas  of  guilt  and  judgment  have  their  deep  and  awful  significance. 
All  evil,  in  God's  hand,  serves  but  for  a  foil  and  for  the  promotion 
of  good,  and  yet  his  wrath  bums  with  justice  against  it,  because  it 
originates  only  in  the  wickedness  of  the  creature  which  receives  its 
punishment  from  righteousness.  The  possibility  of  this  punishment 
being  an  eternal  one,  does  not  depend  upon  God,  but  is  in  the  crea- 
ture alone,  whidj,  as  it  has  the  power  to  resist  God's  will  once,  may 
also  continue  to  persevere  in  its  resistance.*  The  doctrine  of  the 
restoration  appears  inconsequent  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance for  a  time,  and  making  it  cease  in  as  arbitrary  a  way  at  a 
certain  point,  for  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  resistance  of  the 
evil  may  not  be  considered  as  possible  to  be  continued.  Moreover, 
as  this  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  sin,  it  gains  little  by 
having  recourse  to  a  final  restoration  of  all  the  evil,  because,  if  God 
knew  beforehand  that  a  being  would  be  evil  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  yet  created  that  being,  it  might  justly  be  said,  that,  since  evil 
is  80  awful  a  thing,  that  it  would  appear  better  never  to  have  been 
bom  than  to  have  sinned  but  once  with  no  more  than  the  glance  of 
the  eye,  God  should  rather  have  never  created  such  a  being  at  alL 
The  only  doctrine  consistent  with  itself,  is  that  which  denies  the 
reality  of  evil,  but  this  consistency  rests  upon  a  npCJTov  'tpevdoc  ;  for, 
according  to  this,  the  quality  of  all  actions  is  alike.  Whereas,  if  we 
assume  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  one  problem  of  the  ability  of  the 
creature  to  resist  God,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  follows 
l^itimately,  and  both  Divine  and  human  interests  are  perfectly  se- 
cured. And  the  principles  here  laid  down  furnish  at  the  same  time 
the  following  simple  connexion  of  the  passage  in  question  :  "  I  be- 
hold with  deep  sorrow  the  unbelief  of  Israel ;  but  God's  word  is  not 
on  that  account  made  of  none  effect ;  the  All-knowing  and  AlmiglUy 
One  rather  permits  both  good  and  evil  to  have  their  manifestation 
€LCCording  to  his  will,  even  as  he  has  long  ago  predicted  the  fall  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  election  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  prophecies  of  the 

*  According  to  the  theory  of  the  unreality  of  sin,  and  the  perpetuation,  not  of  the^ 
faidividoal,  bat  only  of  the  race,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  neither  a  restoration,  nor 
yet  an  eternal  damnation.  Those  who  bare  become  entirely  eril  woold  perish  when  they 
die  altogether,  and  come  to  nothing,  as  the  withered  leaves  fall  from  the  tree,  while  the 
sanctified  alone  would  continue  to  live.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
Bible  is  (ar  from  asserting  the  personal  immortality  of  some  persons  only ;  not  to  mention, 
also,  that  upon  this  supposition,  the  grief  of  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  1,  etc.,  would  be  without 
adequate  motiye,  '*  for  he  who  is  dead  would  be  free  from  sin"  (Bom.  yL  *!),  and  no  loogef 
flu  object  of  lamentation. 

Vol.  IV.— 6 
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Old  Testament''  (ch.  ix.)  But  the  guilt  of  this  apostacy  is  not,  on 
that  account,  at  all  the  less  chargeable  upon  the  Jews  alone,  since 
by  resisting  grace,  they  went  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, instead  of  the  righteousness  of  Qod  (.ch.  x.)  Moreover,  even 
in  the  fallen  nation  itself,  God  hath  reserved  a  holy  seed,  and 
in  this  will  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  predictions  one  day  be  real- 
ized (ch.  xi.) 

If  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cycle  of  expressions  employed 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  expound  his  doctrine  of  election,  we  shall 
find  that  the  circumstance  of  earlier  or  later,  which  are  merely 
human  modes  of  thinking,  and  which  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
any  place  in  the  mind  of  God,  are  implied  in  all  of  them.  The 
terms  npoeidoyjforesee  (Acts  ii.  31 ;  Gal.  iii.  8),  Trpoyiyv^aKO)^  foreknow 
(Rom.  viii.  29,  xi.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  20),  npoopt^u)^  predetermine  (Acts  iv, 
28 ;  Rom.  viii.  29,  30 ;  1  Cor.  il  7  ;  Eph.  i.  5,  11),  npoTldTjfu, 
place  heforey  purpose  (Eph.  i.  9),  and  the  substantive  np6yv<oai^y 
foreknowledge  (Acts  ii  23  ;  1  Pet.  i.2),  and  'TTp6de(ng,  purpose  (Rom. 
viii  28,  ix.  11 ;  Eph.  i  11,  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9)  express  the 
knowledge  and  the  will  of  God,  before  the  object  of  his  knowledge 
comes  into  outward  manifestation.  And  as  all  the  expressions  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  God  have  been  selected  not  on  his  account,  but 
for  the  sake  of  man,  so  too  it  is  only  for  man  that  they  hold  per- 
fectly good.  Considered  from  the  human  point  of  view,  God  does 
in  fact  /oreknow,  although  for  himself  the  whole  co-exists  in  one 
eternal  present.  Again,  in  the  expressions  in  question,  there  are 
evidently  two  distinct  classes,  first  those  which  express  knowledge 
or  discernment,  then  those  which  apply  to  the  will.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that,  although  the  will  always  presupposes  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  a  man  wills,  yet  knowledge  need  not  always  be  combined 
with  the  volition  of  the  thing  known.  God,  for  instance,  knows  evil 
as  such,  not  simply  as  a  phenomenon  ;  he  discerns  in  the  evil  deed 
what  it  is  that  maies  it  evil ;  in  short,  God  possesses  the  thought 
or  the  knowledge  of  evil,  but  not  the  vidlL  Yet,  correct  as  this 
is,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  phraseology  of  Paul.  The  apostle 
never  speaks  but  of  God's  knowledge  of  the  evil  phenomenon  ; 
but  this  God  wUls  as  well  as  knows;  and  it  is  only  and  solely 
because  he  wiUs  .it  that  it  comes  into  manifestation.  We  must, 
therefore,  altogether  reject  the  Pelagian  distinction  of  a  prcemsio 
and  prcedestinatio  when  we  view  the  question  in  relation  to  the 
good  (since  it  has  indeed  with  regard  to  evil  a  degree  of  truth),  as 
being  of  no  service  at  all  in  solving  the  difficulties  in  the  apostle's 
writings.  In  Paul,  Qod's  foreknowledge  always  implies  a  fore-work- 
ing and  a  fore-determination,  just  as  his  fore-determination  is  never 
without  foreknowledge.  Now  this  fore-determination,  as  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  does  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  will,  but 
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rather  presupposes  it.  God  creates  and  works  in  free  beings  as  free, 
and  in  beings  not  free  as  not  free.  Now,  one  remarkable  expression 
of  the  Divine  npSdeai^y  purpose^  is  the  choosing  out,  electing  {kKXi» 
yuv\  (John  xv.  16, 19  ;  Acts  xiii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  i.  27, 28  ;  Epk  i.  4), 
equivalent  to  which  is  dfftopl^eiv  (Q^l.  i  15),  or  the  UXoyrj  (Rom.  xi 
5,  7  ;  1  Thess.  i  4),  also  npSSeaig  kgt*  iKXayrpfy  purpose  according  to 
election  =  npSSeaig  iicXiyovaa  (Rom.  ix.  11),  by  which  the  iKXeKTol, 
elect  (Mattk  xx.  16,  xxii.  14 ;  Rom.  viii.  33  ;  CoL  iii  12  ;  comp. 
comment,  on  Matth.  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  22)  are  designated,  and  which  is 
manifested  through  the  calling  (icXijacg)  to  the  human  consciousness. 
(Rom.  xi.  29 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26 ;  Eph.  L  18,  iv.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i  11 ;  Heb. 
iii  1.)  This  election  of  the  holy  and  the  blessed  (since  it  is  to 
blessedness  alone  that  iicXoyq  in  Paul's  language  refers,  and  not,  as 
will  be  shortly  shewn,  to  subordinate  advantages)  has  nothing  com- 
pulsory in  it ;  the  possibility  of  resisting  still  remains  in  every  one 
of  the  elect ;  though  with  God,  in  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  neither 
this  possibility  obtains  nor  any  other  possibility  whatever.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  24.)  Nor  does  the  election  at  all  involve  in  itself  the  positive 
rejection  of  the  non-elect.  Humanly  considered,  they  also  are  elect, 
since  God  wills  the  happiness  of  all ;  but  since  they  resist  this  Divine 
will,  and  God  knows  it  so  will  be,  before  him  they  are  non-elected 
or  rejected,  not  through  any  decree  of  reprobation,  but  only  through 
their  own  rejection  of  the  universal  decree  of  grace. 

After  these  observations,  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  \he 
particulars  with  some  hope  of  a  prosperous  issue  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  apostle's  discourse,  which  seems,  like  the  sixth  chapter 
of  John,  calciQated  for  the  express  purpose  of  sifting  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Vers.  1,  2. — ^Paul  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the  unbelief  of  his 
people  with  the  most  earnest  protestation  ;  his  use  of  the  phrase, 
*'  I  speak  the  truth,  I  lie  not"  {dXrfieiav  A^o),  oi  'ipevdofjuu),  indicates 
an  apprehension  that  some  might  not  give  him  credit  for  these  sen- 
timents. It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  hostile  Judaizers,  this 
was  so ;  we  have,  however,  no  particular  ground  for  looking  for  these 
in  Rome ;  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  apostle  exerted  an  involun- 
tary influence  upon  his  immediately  present  ideas ;  and  he  had 
the  less  inducement  to  repress  it,  inasmuch  as  he  must  needs 
have  expected  to  meet  the  resistance  of  these  his  opponents  also  in 
Rome. 

(Tholuck  is  certainly  right  in  not  allowing  the  words  iv  Xptor^, 
iv  nvevfioTi  dy/oj,  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  amount  to  forms  of 
swearing ;  after  these  words,  we  ought  rather  to  understand  &v  ;  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  still  virtual  swearing  lies  in  the  vehement 
protestations,  which  are  so  heightened  by  the  words  iv  Xptart^  that 
they  come  near  in  meaning  to  an  oath.    There  is  no  ground  for 
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Griesbach's  proposal  to  inclose  the  words  avmiaprropovariq  fwi  rfj^  av- 
vudrjaew^  fiov  ia  a  parenthesis.  Lachtnann  rightly  connects  them 
with  those  foUowing. — ^Ver.  2.  'Odvviy  is  the  strongei  expression, 
Borrow,  grief  of  soul.) 

Ver.  3 — To  shew  how  great  his  grief  is,  the  apostle  exclaims, 
V^X^I^V^  avTOf  t/u)  dvdSefia  elvcu  dirb  tov  Xpicrov  tmep  rdv  ddtkiftibv  fiov^ 
I  could  wish,  etc.  The  whole  passage  loses  its  meaning  and  its  deep 
earnestness,  if  we  suppose  that  Paul  was  really  aware  that  every  single 
individual  of  the  Jewish  nation,  all  mankind  indeed,  would  in  the  end 
be  blessed.  These  words,  therefore,  indirectly  contain  a  strong  proof 
of  his  conviction,  that  there  is  a  state  of  eternal  damnation  ;  as  he 
expressly  declares,  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  that  those  who  obey  not  the 
Gospel  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  everlasting  destruction  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  (See  John  iii.  36.)  The  words  have  no 
meaning  unless  we  understand  him  to  wish  to  be  banished  from 
Christ  and  so  miserable  for  ever,  in  place  of  his  brethren  {vnip  = 
rfvTi,  not  merely  for  their  advantage,  comp.  Comment.  Rom.  v.  8, 
12,  etc.)  This  wish,  it  is  true,  is  an  impossible  one,  since  neither 
does  love  admit  of  happiness  (rather  where  true  love  is  there  must 
needs  unhappiness),  nor  can  one  brother  suffer  in  place  of  another 
(Ps.  xlix.  8);  Christ  alone  is  able  to  do  that,  because  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  all.*  But  the  love  of  Christ  which  had  been  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  made  him  also  cry,  as  the  same  spirit 
of  Chrbt  had  already  bid  Moses  say  ;  "  forgive  them  their  sins,  if 
not,  then  blot  me  out  of  thy  book"  (Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33),  in  which 
place,  also,  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  ought,  certainly,  not  to 
be  completed  by  the  words,  "  for  a  certain  time,*'  but  "  forever.'' 
The  words  may  thus  be  taken  for  an  intercession  of  Paul  with 
Christ,f  who  was  able  to  do  what  he  was  only  able  to  wish,  and 

*  To  maintain  the  objectiye  poasibilitj  of  any  one  giving  his  soul  to  be  anathema  tor 
another,  leads  hy  direct  consequence  to  Gichtel's  doctrine  of  the  Melcbizedekian  priest- 
hood, according  to  which,  the  Ohnst  within  us  is  able  to  suSer  for  ains^  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Jesus  himself  suJOrered.  But  this  doctrine  evidently  contradicts  the  afl^ 
vuiBciency  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  who,  by  his  once  offering  of  himself  hath  perfected 
1^  them  that  are  sanctified  (Heb.  x.  14).  No  doubt  Christ  pours  his  love  iuto  the  hearts 
4ji  the  iSedthful,  and  they  willingly  undergo  whatever  portion  of  temporal  suffering  the  sin 
which  is  in  man  brings  with  it  for  them ;  but  the  undertaking  of  the  burden  of  sin  fiv 
another  upon  one's  seli^  together  with  its  eternal  consequences,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  oon- 
-oeived  by  any  man  ezoept  in  the  person  of  Jesus  alone.  The  partizaas  of  these  oa&ed 
pure  love,  as  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guion,  often  quote  these  words:  meanwhile,  if  tlie 
doctrine  of  pure  love  mean  any  more  than  that  man  ought  not  to  love  God  on  account 
of  his  gifts  alone,  it  certainly  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  countenance  in  Scripture.  In  the 
rest,  the  words  of  Bengel  are  worth  considering:  "  de  mensur&  amoris  in  Mose  et  Paulo 
lion  &cile  est  existimare ;  non  capit  hoc  anima  non  ralde  proveota."  Such  passages  as 
Bph.  iii.  13  ;  CoL  I  24 ;  1  Thess.  iii  10,  which  are  apparently  related  to  the  present, 
require  another  interpretation,  as  will  appear  when  we  a)me  to  explain  them.  [Gicht^ 
mentioned  at  the  be^^ning  of  this  note,  was  a  German  enthusiast,  bom  1638,  died  1*710.] 

f  Similar  sentiments  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  mystics,  both  of  former  ttnd  of 
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what,  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  he  utters  of  and  for  himself.  Meyer's 
Tiew  will  not  hold  (v.  Pelt's  theoL  Mitarb.  Pt  3,  p.  71),  which  re- 
gards the  imperfect  tense  as  intended  to  indicate  the  merely  mo- 
mentary rise  of  this  wish.  The  imperfect  here,  as  Winer  has  already 
i%htly  remarked  (Gr.,  §41.  2.)  has  no  narrative  force,  but  stands, 
as  often,  for  the  co^yunctive,  "  I  could  wish." 

(*Avddefia  was  originally  the  same  with  dvdBrjfiay  but  in  more  re- 
cent times,  and  in  the  New  Testament  also  [Luke  xxi.  5],  the  latter 
form  was  used  for  what  was  consecrated,  devoted  to  the  gods,  while 
d^dOeiuL  came  to  signify  anything,  devoted  to  the  gods  in  an  evil  sense, 
or  accursed,  like  aacer.  It  corresponds  with  udOapfia^  nepixprifia^ 
-mpucddap^  [1  Cor.  iv.  13],  that  is,  a  victim  for  a  community,  a  man 
upon  whom,  in  the  case  of  a  pestilence  or  other  national  calamity, 
the  guilt  of  the  community,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  visitation,  is  laid  as  ypon  a  victim.  This  meaning  would  be  ap- 
plicable here  by  reading  wd,  which  is  supported  by  D.E.G.;  but 
4ijr6,  which,  upon  critical  grounds,  merits  the  preference,  does  not 
admit  the  application  of  this  figiure  of  speech.  On  this  account,  it 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  compare  the  Hebrew  cjh,  by  which  we  ob- 
tain the  notion  of  extrusion,  exclusion,  banishment.  We  need  not 
mention  that  the  ban  here  spoken  of  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  an 
outward  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  of  merely 
physical  death ;  the  depth  of  the  thought  points  to  a  spiritual 
and  eternal  exclusion  from  the  communion  and  life  of  Christ,  in 
which  alone  Paul  had  found  happiness  [viii.  33,  etc.]  We  may  sup- 
ply here  d  dwardvy  which  occurs  in  a  similarly  hyperbolical  passage 
of  Gal.  iv.  15.)*» 

modora  timefli  which  are  to  be  viewed  aa  the  ofl^pring  of  their  overflowing  love.  So 
Angelus  Silesioa^  in  his  ^'Cherubinical  Pilgrim,"  No.  28,  says: 

Kern  Tod  ist  seliger  als  in  dem  Herm  sterben, 
Und  um  das  ew'ge  Gat  mit  Leib  and  SeeV  verderben. 
''No  death  is  more  blessed  than  to  die  in  the  Lord, 
And  for  the  eternal  good  with  body  and  soul  to  perish." 
^  This  interpretation  I  cannot  but  deem  subject  to  g^reat  difiQculties.    1.  'No  ezplauA- 
tioQ  can  do  away  with  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  thought  that  Paul  wishes  Iiimself 
accttrsed/rom  CJurist  for  his  brethren.     2.  This  construction  leaves  the  first  verse  to  termi- 
nate  in  a  very  abrupt  manner.    3.  The  Imperf  r/^^o/x^v  without  uv  may  indeed  be  ren- 
dered ''could  wish,"  if  the  exigencies  of  the  verse  require  it    But  such  is  not  its  primary 
use,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  claim  it  in  a  particular  case.    4  The 
oitTb^  iyw  should,  according  to  this  construction,  belong  to  elvaL,  "  I  could  wish  myself  to 
be^"  which  is  impossible,     kitro^  alone  might  be  so  constructed,  but  ahrhc  ky6  by  fixed 
Greek  usage,  can  belong  only  to  ijvxofiijVj  "I  myself  was  wishing,"  etc.    Would  it  not 
be  better  therefore  (with  a  few  interpreters)  to  divide  and  render  thus :  "  Great  grief  and 
VDoeasing  anguish  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself  [once]  prayed  to  be  separated  from  Christ), 
§x  my  brethren,"  eta    This  relieves  the  passage  of  all  that  is  offensive,  makes  a  natural 
termination  of  the  first  verse,  and  converts  the  offensive  clause  into  a  statement  of  an 
added  reason  for  his  distress,  viz.,  that  he  himself  ouce  like  them  prayed  for  separation 
from  Christ.    The  use  of  dvuOefia  may  be  suggested  by  his  present  Christian  feeling;  he 
prayed  for  that  separation  which  he  now  feela  to  be  dvudcficu — [K. 
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Ver.  4. — To  set  the  depth  of  the  &11  of  Israel  in  the  plainest 
light,  Paul  brings  forward  all  their  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of- 
which,  nevertheless,  was  bound  up  with  their  obedience  (Dent, 
xxviii.),  and  which  are  kept  in  reserve  by  God  for  the  people,  until 
the  stipulated  condition,  the  obedience  of  faith,  should  have  been 
realised  in  them,  just  as  a  throne  is  withholden  /rom  a  kingly  race 
overthrown  by  their  own  culpability  (xi.  26).  In  front  of  all  their 
privileges  he  places  the  sacred  name  HapaTjXiTcu^  by  which  the  theo- 
cratic people  were  to  be  characterized  as  wrestlers  with  Gk)d  (2  Cor. 
xi.  22  ;  Phil.  iii.  5).  But  in  the  days  of  Christ  they  were  no  longer 
victorious  in  the  struggle,  as  was  Jacob  of  old  (Gen.  xxxii  29);  on 
the  contrary,  they  fell  The  adoption  (yloSeala)  belonged  to  the 
nation  as  the  type  of  the  true  Israel  of  the  New  Testament;  for, 
considered  in  itself,  Israel  was  yet  in  bondage  (viiL  14),  yet  the 
people  is  already  called  in  hope  the  first-bom  son  of  God.  (Ex.  iv. 
22  ;  Jer.  il  3.)  The  glory  {d6}a)  here  cannot  well  be  applied  to  the 
general  glory  of  Israel,  since  that  could  not,  properly  speaking,  be 
mentioned  among  its  special  privileges,  nor  is  the  supposition  of  an 
Hendiadys  more  tenable,  since  the  object  of  the  apostle  evidently  is 
to  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  greater  prerogatives  of  Israel,  and  on 
this  account  kcU  is  constantly  repeated.  The  best  way,  undoubt- 
edly, is,  to  compare  it  with  ^  i*iaJD  (see  John  i.  1),  and  to  understand 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which,  as  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
God,  led  the  people  through  the  wilderness.  In  distinguishing  the 
diadfjKcUj  covenants,  from  the  vofxoSeaiay  giving  of  the  law,  we  must 
remember  the  covenants  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and 
Jacob.  The  Xarpela,  service,  specifies  the  vofwSeota  with  reference 
to  the  several  theocratic  institutions  of  the  temple  worship.  Under 
inayyeXccu,  promises,  are  included  all  the  prophecies,  especially  the 
Messianic  ones.  ILaregeg,  fathers,  denote  especially  the  patriarchs, 
the  first  ancestors  of  the  race,  of  whose  possession  the  Israelites 
were  so  proud,  and  by  whose  blessings  they  were  blessed.  The 
reading  i^  ijv  would  restrict  what  follows  to  naripeg  alone  ;  aalk^ijiv 
reckons  the  natural  descent  of  Christ  among  the  privileges  of  the 
nation.  Critical  authorities  are  decisive  for  icot,  only  F.G.  omit  it, 
as  also  the  following  t6. 

Ver.  5. — ^In  the  treatment  of  this  famous  doxology,  inter- 
preters have  differed,  down  to  the  most  recent  time,  according  to 
their  doctrinal  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  All  those  who  have 
maintained  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  have  understood  this  passage 
also  of  him ;  all  those  who  have  denied  it  refer  it  to  the  Father. 
Glockler  alone  is  in  favour  of  referring  it  to  God,  though,  so 
far  from  denying  the  Divine  dignity  of  Christ,  he  expressly  ac- 
knowledges it.  This  impartiality  is  laudable  in  itself,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  important  doctrine  of  the  Divine  nature 
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of  Christ  cannot  suffer  from  the  loss  of  a  single  text ;  and,  more- 
over, Christian  antiquity  made  but  little  use  of  this  passage  as 
a  proof,  properly  so  called,  from  an  apprehension  that  too  much 
might  be  proved  thereby,  namely,  the  Sabellian  confusion  of  the 
persons.*  I  should,  on  that  account,  determine  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  Glockler's  view,  if  his  reasons  were  more  solid  than 
they  are.  For  he  takes  the  words  from  6  &v  to  6jir(v  together,  and 
considers  the  first  half,  with  tart,  or  ^oro)  understood,  as  the  subject, 
and  the  latter  half  as  the  predicate.!  The  words  are  thus  intended 
to  fit  into  the  context  in  such  a  way,  that  Paul  praises  God  for  the 
many  tokens  of  his  grace  exhibited  to  the  Jews  ;  but  as  the  apostle 
had  just  been  afflicted  by  the  thought  that  all  these  favours  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  people  of  Israel,  Glsckler  supposes  that  these 
words  are  only  to  be  viewed  as  a  transient  smile  called  up  on  the 
countenance  of  one  in  sorrow,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
moments  of  his  life.  But  this  is  obviously  a  forced  construction, 
and  it  is  much  more  simple  to  regard  Paul  as  intending  to 
place  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  contraposition  to  his  Divine 
nature.  The  observation  that,  by  referring  it  to  Christ,  the  sen- 
tence falls  into  two  parts,  an  apposition,  that  is,  and  a  doxology, 
whereas  this  is  not  the  case  if  it  be  referred  to  God,  is  utterly  without 
significance.  Thus  but  two  objections  of  any  moment  remain,  first, 
that  evXoyfjTog  does  not  occur  in  application  to  Christ  (comp.  Luke 
i.  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  61 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  81 ;  Rom.  i,  25  ;  Eph.  i.  8  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  3),  but  to  God  alone  ;  J  and,  secondly,  that  6  inl  mvT<ov  ee<$^,  who 
is  God  over  all,  can  be  predicated  only  of  the  Father.  To  the 
former  of  these  remarks  no  weight  is  to  be  attributed,  since  it  is 
only  so  far  true,  that  evXoyip-dg  cannot  be  applied  to  mere  man,  or 
any  creature  whatever,  but  in  as  far  as  Christ  is  God  from  God,  so 
far  does  this  Divine  predicate  also  belong  to  him,  as  much  as  any 
of  the  remaining  ones,  and  it  must  hence  be  looked  upon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  accident  that  it  has  not  been  assigned  to  him  in  several 
places.  The  second  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  without 
its  weiglit,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  one  which  can  per- 
plex the  expositor  in  his  treatment  of  this  doxology.  For  not  only 
does  the  expression  hrl  rravrmf  Oedg^  God  over  aU,  not  occur  with 
respect  to  Christ  (if  that  were  all,  the  argument  would  have  no  force,, 

^  Ck>mparQ  Beiche*8  Comm.  vol  it,  p.  268,  note. 

f  il  &,  "  Let  (Jod,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  forever." 

X  In  Matth.  xxi.  9,  Lake  xiz.  38,  eiXoyTj/ievog  is  certainly  applied  to  Christ,  but  it  oo- 
curs  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  But  if  we  remember  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  the  New  Testament  in  general  contains  no  formal  dozologies  to> 
Christ  (see,  however,  Rom.  zvi.  27 ;  Bev.  v.  12,  vii.  10),  the  want  of  places  in  which  the- 
term  ev?.oyijT6^  is  applied  to  Christ,  is  very  simply  accounted  for.  But  after  such  pa»- 
sages  as  John  v.  23,  the  almost  total  absence  of  formal  doxologies  to  Christ  can  only  be* 
aocidentaL  (The  doxology  in  2  Peter  iii.  18,  cannot  well  be  brought  to  bear,  as  the  genu- 
ineneas  of  this  epistle  has  been  called  in  question.) 
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since  there  is  no  need  that  all  his  names  should  rejieatedly  occur), 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  could  not  be  assigned  to  him.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  Son's  essential  equality  with  the  Father,  the  latter 
remains  erer  the  Unbegotten,  and  so  God  over  all,  and  the  former 
the  Begotten  One.  If,  then,  this  name  could  not,  without  violence, 
be  reconciled  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  regarding  the  Son  of  Gk)d, 
the  reference  of  the  doxology  to  Christ  must  be  abandoned,  although 
everything  else  is  in  its  fevour,  since  critical  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  omission  of  OeS^  are  unimportant  to  the  last  degree,  being  no 
more  than  a  few  citations  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  the  inversion  of  the 
words  (Oebg  hrl  TrdvroDv)  does  not  at  all  affect  the  sense.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  upon  a  nearer  survey  of  the  words  0^  inl 
ndvTcjv^  that  we  cannot  take  Trovrow  as  the  masculine  with  perhaps 
dv$p(in(,)v  or  even  Beotv^  understood  (as  in  the  sense.  Lord  of  all 
lords,  God  of  all  gods,  Deut.  x.  17),  since  there  is  here  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Gentiles  ;  it  can  only  be  taken  as  neuter,  so  that  our 
passage  becomes  parallel  to  Eom.  x.  12,  and  Acts  x.  36,  where  it 
is  said,  ovrdg  icm  ndvrfop  icupiog,  he  is  Lord  of  ail.  And  if  we  fur- 
ther consider  that  in  John  i.  1,  etc.,  the  name  BeSg  is  applied  to 
the  Logos,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  universe  is  represented 
as  dependent  upon  him,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Son  should 
not  be  called  "  God  over  alL''  The  expression  would  be  an  im- 
proper one  only  in  case  the  Father  were  conceived  as  included 
among  the  **  aU,"  but  it  is  self-evident  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  27  :  ^rav  Sk  elrr^y  (hi  ndvra  vnoreTatcTcu^  SfjXoVy 
tm  iKrhg  Tov  {mord^avrog  aihrio  rcL  ndvray  but  when  he  saith  thai 
aU  things,  etc.  I  therefore  understand  the  passage  in  the  usual 
taanner  with  Tholuck,  Biickert,**  and  other  recent  expositors,  as  re- 
lating to  Christ.  Among  the  various  punctuations  on  record  since 
Erasmus,  the  one  otherwise  most  plausible  is  that  which  refers  the 
words  b  &v  htl  ndvTCinf  to  Christ  alone,  and  takes  the  last  words  as  a 
doxology  to  the  Father.  But  in  that  case  the  doxology  stands 
without  any  connexion,  and  inl  ndvrt^  has  no  regular  ncsition : 
this,  therefore,  can  satisfy  only  those  who  have  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  apply  the  name  iirt  ndvrcjv  BeSg  to  Christ.  (The  conjecture 
of  &v  instead  of  «v,  is  indeed  sagacious,  but  destitute  of  critical  au- 
thority from  manuscripts.) 

Vers.  6-9. — ^After  this  introduction,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  the 
Argumentation  itself.  In  the  first  place,  he  shews  how  the  fall  of 
the  Israelites  from  their  vocation  does  not  make  void  the  word  of 

*  Tbe  last-meDtioned  scholar's  remark,  that  eihryjfrSci  when  applied  to  God,  musti 
Aooording  to  the  idiom  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  always  precede  the  noun,  is  of  no 
weight  KoUner  rightly  observes,  that  the  position  of  words  is  altogether  not  a  mechan- 
ical thing,  but  determined,  in  each  particular  conjuncture,  by  the  connexion,  and  by  tbe 
purpose  of  the  speaker. 
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Qody  and  the  promises  contained  in  it,  since,  under  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  to  whom  these  were  to  be  referred  from  the  beginning, 
were  to  be  understood,  not  his  fleshly  but  only  his  spiritual  progeny. 
He  might  even  have  said  that  the  Word  of  God  had  been  established 
by  the  fall  of  Israel,  since  he  shews  by  the  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  ix.  24,  etc.,  that  the  fall  itself  had  already  been  pre- 
dicted in  it.  Paul  founds  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Israel,  which  he 
had  already  broached,  Rom.  ii.  28,  29,  upon  that  passage  in  Gen. 
xxi.  11,  where  Isaac  is  denoted  as  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise 
belonged,  and  upon  Q^n.  xviii.  10,  14,  which  contains  the  words  of 
the  promise  itself.  Isaac  is  represented  as  the  antithesis  to  Ishmael, 
who  was  born  indeed  before  the  former,  and  yet  was  not  the  heir  ; 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  merely  natural  descent,  but  rather 
upon  the  spiritual  affinity  with  the  faith  with  which  Abraham  lived. 
(Compare  the  detailed  treatment  of  this  antithesis  between  Isaac 
and  Ishraael,  Gral.  iv.  22  ;  Heb.  xi  1,  9.)  The  primary  object  of 
this  demonstration  is  indeed  only  to  shew  that  the  Word  of  God  re- 
mained unshaken,  but  this  would  not  make  the  notion  that  the 
apostle  had  no  positive  intention  of  exhibiting  Isaac  as  the  figure 
of  the  faithful,  and  thus  of  the  blessed,  and  Ishmael  as  the  type  of 
the  unbelievers,  and  thus  of  the  lost,  at  all  the  less  certainly  false. 
It  is  true,  Paul  does  not  here  express  the  idea,  but  it  slumbers  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  as  appears  from  GaL  iv.  22,  and  as  becomes 
evident  by  the  subsequent  discussion  in  this  chapter.  Only  we 
must  not  conclude  that  because  Paul  represents  Ishmael  as  the 
typical  representation  of  unbelievers,  that  is,  of  the  non-elected 
portion  of  mankind,  he  therefore  viewed  Ishmael  himself  and  all  his 
descendants  as  actually  condemned  ;  since  we  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  for  Ishmael  and  aU  the  Ishmaelites  the  power  to 
cease  in  the  apostle's  view  to  be  that  which  they  are,  and  thus  pass 
over  into  spiritual  sonship,  just  as  we  must  assume  for  Israel  the 
power  of  excluding  themselves  from  the  spiritual  family.  Paul  is 
not  here  intending  to  ofler  any  decision  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Di- 
vine judgment,  as  to  whether  Ishmael  in  person  should  be  eventually 
blessed  or  not,  but  represents  bis  spiritual  position  as  it  occurs  in 
Scripture,  as  symbolical.* 

(The  phrase  oIk  olov  &n  in  ver.  6,  is  elliptical,  for  ov  roXov  l<mv, 
ciSv  iariv  &n,  meaning  :  but  still  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  it  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  that.  [Comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §64.  6.]  Lo- 
beck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  427,  adduces  similar  forms  of  speech  from 

*  As  the  meek  Isaac,  who  gave  his  life  for  a  wiUing  sacrifice,  is  the  STinbol  of  the 
gospel  in  its  peculiarity,  so  Ishmael,  the  wild  man,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man 
(Gen.  iri.  12),  symbolizes  the  peculiarity  of  Islam,  which  was  born  of  the  people  de- 
0eended  from  him.  For,  as  the  seed  already  contains  the  character  of  the  plant  which  ia 
to  be  doTeloped  from  it,  so  in  the  ancestors  of  nations  are  found  those  peculiarities  which 
diaracterise  their  descendants. 
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ancient  writers,  but  a  precisely  parallel  idiom  is  nowhere  found.  A 
similar  use  of  o)?  &ri  occurs  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2. — ASyog 
Oeov  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  would  be  alto-^ 
gether  shaken  by  the  annihilation  of  so  very  important  a  portion  as 
the  prophecies. — I^kttItttuv  answers  to  V55,  the  opposite  to  fd-veiVy  to 
fall  away,  to  lose  power  or  significance ;  here  in  reference  to  the 
fulfilment,  to  remain  unfulfilled. — "  Israel"  denotes  not  the  person  of 
the  patriarch,  but  the  nation,  with  reference,  however,  first  to  their 
physical  existence,  and  secondarily  to  their  spiritual  character.  No 
one  can  possess  the  latter  who  wants  the  natural  descent,  and  vice 
versa, — Ver.  7.  In  like  manner .  oTTepfia  =  :>n J  is  first  the  physical 
offspring,  and  then  the  spiritual ;  the  former  are  the  reKva  lijg  aap- 
K6g^  the  latter  the  tSkvu  rov  TTvevjxaTo^  or  Qeov,  The  same  distinction 
between  cnepfia  and  r^Kva  occurs  in  John  viii.  37,  39. — KaXEcaSat 
here,  as  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  [see  Comm.  on  Luke  i. 
32],  has  the  signification  of  being,  with  the  secondary  idea  of  being 
recognized  as  such  ;  it  is  by  no  means  =  iK?Jyeiv^  as  Tholuck  pro- 
poses.— The  quotation,  ver.  9,  is  the  substance  of  Gten,  xviii  10  and 
14,  given  freely  from  memory. — The  word  IXevaofuu  refers,  as  it 
were,  to  God's  foresight  of  the  accomplished  fulfilment. — On  the 
phrase  Kara  rbv  Kcupbv  tovtov  =  nyrj  nsj^,  compare  Fritzsche's  letter, 
p.  15.  In  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  the  usual  form,  we  find  elg  r.  k,  t. 
together  with  elg  &pag^  and  I  agree  with  Eeiche  in  thinking  it  prob- 
able that  originally  this  last  phrase  alone  stood  in  the  text  of  the 
LXX.,  and  the  phrase  icara  t.  k,  r.  was  first  introduced  into  it  from 
Eom.  ix.  9.  The  expression  signifies  "  this  time  year,"  the  year  be- 
ing taken  as  a  thing  which  perishes  and  again  produces  itself) 

Vers.  10-13. — But  the  history  of  the  holy  patriarchs  fiimishes, 
in  the  relation  of  Esau  to  Jacob,  a  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the 
principle  that  the  blessing  does  not  depend  upon  fleshly  descent. 
For  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  a  bondmaid,  which  makes  it  more  easily 
conceivable  that  the  child  of  the  lawful  wife  should  be  preferred  to 
him ;  but  Jacob  and  Esau  were  both  sons  of  a  iree  woman,  nay, 
they  were  even  twins,  and  yet  as  soon  even  as  they  were  bom,  and 
without  regard  to  any  act  of  theirs  whatever,  their  respective  posi- 
tions were  assigned,  by  the  predestination  of  Gk)d,  according  to  the 
passages  in  Gen.  xxv.  22  ;  Mai.  i  3.  Here  again,  then,  Jacob  cor- 
responds with  Isaac,  and  Esau  with  Ishmael  Every  attempt,  how- 
ever well-intended,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  idea,  and  to 
avoid  viewing  Esau  as  the  representative  of  the  reprobate,  must  be 
repelled,  as  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Paul,  especially  as  Esau  is 
presented  as  such  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture.  (Heb.  xil  17.)  The 
apostle  here  already  adopts  into  his  argument  the  leading  idea 
which  ho  follows  out  in  the  14th  and  succeeding  verses,  namely, 
that  God  summons  forth  evil  creatures  as  well  as  good  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  world's  history  (not  certainly  as  evil,  but  as  evil  beings 
in  this  or  that  definite  shape),  and  therefore  these  last  do  not  avail 
to  defeat  his  purpose  and  system  of  governing  the  world,  as  made 
known  by  the  prophecies. 

(The  construction  of  ver.  10  is  elliptical,  not  inconsecutive ;  as 
Rebecca  is  named,  the  most  natural  word  to  supply  is  Sarah,  mean- 
ing, "  not  only  Sarah  shews  this,  but  also  Rebecca.*'  The  other 
suggested  modes  of  completing  it,  are  forced. — Kotny,  bed,  an  eu- 
phemism for  cohabitation,  whence  ic.  ^;^eiv  is  said  of  the  woman 
who  conceives  from  cohabitation  with  any  one,  k,  6i66vcu  of  the 
man. — Ver.  11.  U^ativ  dyaB6v  points  evidently  to  Jacob,  kokov  to 
Esau,  so  that  the  meaning  is,  that  although  they  had  neither  done 
good  nor  evil,  yet  God  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  had.  It  is  doing 
violence  to  the  meaning  to  refer  the  TT^6dEai^  icar*  iicAoyT^,  purpose 
according  to  election^  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  works  that 
were  not  in  existence,  but  rested  upon  the  holy  will  [jievnv  =  "wj, 
remain  unalterably  fixed],  alone  of  him  who  called  whom  he  would 
[viz.,  Jacob  only,  and  not  Esau],  with  Beck,  simply  to  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  or  with  Tholuck  to  the  occupation  of  the  theocratical 
land.  For  in  Paul's  view,  Esau's  possession  of  the  primogeniture 
and  the  theocracy  involved  his  election  to  eternal  life  ;  as  therefore 
he  proves  in  GaL  iv.,  that  Ishmael  was  to  be  rejected,  so  in  his 
view  Esau  is  also  the  rejected  son,  and  the  type  of  all  the  rejected 
in  general. — Ver.  12.  The  thought  is  not  materially  affected  by 
understanding,  with  Tholuck,  the  terms  fiet^ijjv  and  iXdaacjv  of  the 
nations  which  sprung  from  Jacob  and  Esau,  since,  according  to 
the  view  of  Paul  and  the  Scriptiu-eft,  these  latter  participate  in 
the  character  of  their  fathers,  not  indeed  in  every  individual,  but  in 
the  great  mass.  But  Sovkeveiv  need  not  be  understood  of  political 
servitude ;  it  must  be  referred  to  spiritual  dependance  into  which 
Esau  was  brought  by  throwing  away  his  birthright,  while  the  stream 
of  grace  turned  away  to  Isaac. — ^Ver.  13.  All  the  assurances  that 
fuaelv  here  does  not  mean  to  hate,  but  only  to  love  less,  to  bestow  a 
less  advantage,  cannot  satisfy  the  conscientious  expositor,  since  he 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Paul  has  purposely  selected  a  very 
strong  and  repulsive  expression  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
question.  Nor  does  it  make  against  this,  that  in  the  passage  of 
Malachi  the  immediate  question  is  of  outward  circumstances,  since 
these  also  are  to  be  viewed  as  expressions  of  the  wrath  of  God.) 

Ver.  14. — ^It  is  only  this  severe  mode  of  interpretation  that  gives 
meaning  to  the  question,  f^rj  dSiKta  rrapd  tg5  Oeo) ;  is  there  unrighteous^ 
ness  with  God  f  and  pertinence  to  the  thrilling  answer  in  ver.  15. 
The  softening  constructions  of  the  passage  from  ver.  6-18,  afford 
no  occasion  for  such  thoughts  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  in 
no  way  evade  the  more  stringent  interpretation.    But  we  must 
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not  forget  at  the  game  time,  the  principle,  Scriptura  ScripturoB 
tnferpreSy  and  therefore  many  to  whom  the  observations  ab-eady 
made  (ch.  ix.  1),  have  clearly  shewn  that  God  does  no  injustice  when 
he  hates  the  wicked,  because  God  is  not  the  cause  of  his  being 
wicked,  but  only  of  his  wickedness  coming  into  manifestation  in 
such  a  form  as  is  most  salutary  both  for  himself  and  for  the  uni- 
verse, might  demand  how  are  those  other  passages  in  which  the 
universality  of  grace  is  asserted,  to  be  reconciled  with  this  doc- 
trine of  the  purpose  according '  to  election.  We  have  already 
given  this  a  brief  consideration  in  ix.  1,  in  treating  of  the  twofold 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  represented  in  Scripture,  which  attri- 
butes the  whole  process  in  the  work  of  renewal  at  one  time  to  God, 
and  at  another  to  man  ;  nevertheless  this  doctrine  forces  itself  so 
strongly  upon  us  in  every  verse  of  the  following  passage,  that  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  fresh  consideration.  The  Scripture  declares  in 
the  most  explicit  words,  that  God  wills  that  all  mankind  should  be 
saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  the  of  truth.  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 ; 
1  Tim.  iL  4 ;  Tit.  ii  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii  9.)  This  universality  of  grace 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  done  away  by  the  ngddeatg  tear'  iKkayTJv. 
But,  evidently,  this  could  be  the  case  only  were  we  to  attribute 
man's  agency  in  resisting  grace  also  to  God,  in  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done  by  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  for  in  that 
event  Qod  would  call  those  who  were  not  elected  as  it  were  in  mock- 
ery, only  to  put  men  all  the  sooner  and  more  surely  to  confusion  ;  a 
representation  which  can  only  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable aberrations  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  disclosed. 
Whereas,  if  we  will  only  leave  the  power  of  striving  against  grace, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  is  evil  to  man,  as  his  own  melancholy  pro- 
perty, the  two  modes  of  expression  are  easily  reconciled  with  one 
aiiother  in  the  following  method.  God's  all  comprehending  love 
excludes  no  man  from  salvation  ;  whoever  is  excluded  is  himself  the 
author  of  his  own  exclusion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  God  compels 
no  man  to  be  saved,  and  knows,  in  virtue  of  his  onmiscience,  who  it 
is  who  will  exclude  himself,  even,  as  in  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  he 
is  the  author  of  every  form  of  sinful  development.  In  reference, 
therefore,  to  this  latter  consideration,  God's  will  is  styled  a  purpose 
according  to  election  (npSdsaig  Kar*  iicXoyrjv)^  in  reference  to  the  former, 
God's  grace  is  universaL  Though,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  his  attri- 
butes of  omniscience  and  ombipotence,  God  assuredly  both  foreknows 
who  they  are  that  will  resist  his  grace,  and  causes  them  to  appear 
in  definite  forms  in  history,  he  knows  them  only  as  persons  who,  by 
abuse  of  their  oum  free  will,  have  become  evil  and  continued  so  ; 
thus  should  there  exist  beings  possessing  the  possibility  of  resisting 
God,  the  relation  of  God  to  those  in  whose  case  this  possibility  was 
realized,  can  be  represented  no  otherwise  than  as  the  Bible  exhibits  it. 
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Vers.  15,  16.— Paul  does  not  meet  the  question  with  a  direct 
answer,  he  only  replies  by  quoting  God's  words  in  Exodus  xxxiiL  19. 
The  question  indeed  involves  a  selt^ntradiction,  and  could  only 
have  been  hazarded  by  human  blindness  or  temerity  ;  accordingly, 
at  ver.  20,  it  meets  with  its  merited  rebuke.  Otnl's  will  is  the  eter- 
nal rule  of  right  (Deut.  xxxii.  4).  How  then  can  unrighteousness 
be  in  him  ;  there  is  no  abstract  right  to  which  God  is  as  it  were 
subordinate,  but  his  free  and  holy  will  alone  is  for  the  creature  the 
rule  of  right.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  in  the  passage  here 
quoted,  the  mercy  of  G^  alone  is  spoken  of,  is  but  an  apparent 
relieving  of  the  difficulty,  since,  according  to  the  intention  of  Paul, 
we  must  also  add,  "  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth"  (ver.  18).  The 
words  harmonize  with  the  context  only  when  taken  in  the  following 
sense  :  G^'s  will  is  absolute,  he  does  what  he  will,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  may  call  him  to  account,  and  say,  "  What  doest  thou  ?"* 
It  is  self-evident  that  in  God  the  will  cannot  be  an  arbitrary  one, 
but  must  ever  work  in  union  with  love  and  wisdom  ;  but  since  man 
is  not  able  to  comprehend  the  ways  c^  God,  his  duty  is  humbly  to 
submit  himself  to  his  will. 

(Ver.  15. — No  distinction  need  be  sought  between  iXeeiv  and  oU- 
reigeiv  -j^h  and  brin  ;  both  are  used  only  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
merit,  i^  tpyo)v,  ver.  11.  But  they  certainly  refer  to  the  election  to 
salvation,  not,  as  Tholuck  thinks,  to  the  exhibition  of  any  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  love.  The  immediate  original  context  of  the  pas- 
sage gives  us  here  no  clue ;  Paul  treats  this  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  more  extended  point  of  view,  and  we  must  therefore 
follow  him  to  his  point  of  observation. — Ver.  16.  OiXeiv  and  the 
stronger  rpixeiv,  which  need  not  be  exclusively  applied  to  running 
in  the  race-course,  signify  here  the  positive  activity  of  man,  which 
has  no  existence  in  relation  to  G^.  Every,  even  the  least  portion 
of  good  in  man,  is  from  God  alone.f  It  is  not,  however,  here  as- 
serted that  man  is  not  able  to  exert  a  negative  power  of  resisting 
God.  Accordingly,  the  Scripture  continually  urges  upon  him,  ye 
would  not,  ye  have  been  unfaithful,  disobedient ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  says  :  it  is  God  who  hath  wrought  in  you  alike  the  will,  and 
the  faith,  and  the  obedience.) 

Ver.  17. — ^Although  in  ver.  15  the  question  was  only  of  the  gra- 
cious operation  of  God,  the  example  in  the  present  verse  is  taken 
fiom  an  instance  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  which  clearly 

^  It  stands  to  raason  Uiat  the  notion  that  Paal  intends  in  this  place  to  oppose  the 
Pharisaic  doctrine  ooncerning  fitte,  as  Heumann  espedallj,  following  Origen  and  Chiy- 
flostom,  has  construed  It,  is  utterly  untenable. 

f  01ockler*s  view  of  thto  passage  is  whoDj  erroneous.  He  translates  it:  "it  depends 
aot  upon  man's  willing  and  ruuDtng,  that  is,  it  is  not  according  and  subservient  to  human 
willing  and  running,  but  jet  not  contrary  thereto."  PauI  is  treating  of  the  cataa2ily  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  this  must  be  denied  to  man,  and  awarded  to  God  alone. 
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shews  that  Paul  intends  this  notion  to  be  supplied  in  the  former 
verse  also.  In  the  passage  Exod.  ix  15,  16,  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses itself  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  Pharaoh  and  his  op- 
position to  Moses,  the  messenger  of  Qt)d,  that  God  would  seem  to 
be  himself  the  aiUhor  of  this  sinful  phenomenon.*  Every  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  force  of  these  thoughts  is  altogether  contrary 
to  exegetical  principles.  According  to  the  manifest  drift  of  Paul, 
the  conceptions  denoted  by  ^^e/pa,  raised  up^  and  ^ttcj^-  ivdel^cjfuuy 
that  I  may  show,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  diluted  sense,  but  in  the 
full  power  of  their  import.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  high 
view  of  the  subject,  that  Paul  intends  to  say  that  God  has  made 
Pharaoh  evil  by  any  positive  operation,  but  he  only  means  that  God 
permitted  that  evil  person,  who  of  his  own  free  will  resisted  all 
those  workings  of  grace  which  were  communicated  in  rich  measure 
even  to  him,  to  come  into  manifestation  at  that  tgne,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  in  such  a  form  that  the  very  evil  that  was  in 
him  should  even  serve  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  The 
Good  and  the  glory  of  God.f  Even  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  must 
the  apostacy  of  Israel  also  glorify  the  name  of  God,  for  it  too  has 
been  brought  into  manifestation  by  God  in  this  very  form. 

(Paul  has  intentionally  sharpened  the  language  of  the  LXX., 
who  had  expressed  the  thought  in  milder  terms.  He  renders 
5|'»i^^jn  by  i^eipa,  whereas  the  LXX.  have  Sveicev  tovtov  SieTTjgrjdTi^, 
which  conveys  the  idea  that  Pharaoh  had  made  himself  evil.     But 

*  Glockler  understands  k^eyeipeiv  of  the  elevation  of  Pharaoh  to  the  throne,  and 
maintains  that  Mei^ufiai  should  be  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  "  in  order  that  I  might  be 
manifested  as  to  my  power."  The  first  proposition  is  altogether  untenable,  and  needs  no 
refutation,  and  the  seoond  does  not  mitigate  the  thought,  as  Glockler  seems  to  think  it 
does.  Moreover,  there  is  a  decided  predominance  of  the  middle  form  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment idiom,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to  depart  from  it  here. 

f  It  is  horrible  to  say,  with  Gomarus  and  other  Supralapsarians,  that  when  Qod  will 
condemn  a  man,  he  first  creates  sin  in  him,  in  order  that  after  he  has  been  plunged  into 
sin,  he  may  be  justly  damned.  But,  in  the  apostle's  view,  the  rousing  of  the  evil  them- 
selves,  is  an  act  of  the  love  of  God,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  pious,  but  even  for  the  wicked.  For  the  evil  is  in  man  without  having  been  created 
by  God ;  when,  therefore,  he  causes  what  is  lying  concealed  to  come  to  sight  m  the  con- 
crete manifestation,  it  is  the  most  powerful  means  to  bring  the  wicked  into  a  sense  of 
their  condition,  and,  if  possible,  efi'ect  their  conversion.  (See  Comm.  zi  8.)  I^  however, 
any  one  should  rejoin;  before  men  this  may  be  true,  because  they  may  always  hope  that 
the  wicked  may  be  converted,  but  not  before  God,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  omniscience, 
knows  who  they  are  who  will  not  be  converted,  for  in  such  persons  as  should  not  be 
converted,  their  guilt  would  be  even  aggravated  by  every  attempt  to  convert  them ;  the 
answer  must  be,  that  it  certainly  is  the  very  curse  of  the  evil  that  they  turn  even  what 
is  good  to  their  own  ii^ury,  but  that  God  when  he  willed  the  possibility  of  sji,  thereby 
established  also  the  possibility  of  persevering  in  sin,  and  of  abusing  his  grace.  There 
only  remains  the  matter  of  fiict,  which  furnishes  the  ultimate  problem,  viz.,  "  How  came 
God  to  create  a  bemg  with  power  to  withstand  him,  the  Almighty  One  ?**  And  here 
nothing  is  left  for  man  but  to  be  silent^  and  say:  "  it  is  God's  doing,  whatever  God  doee 
is  well  done." 
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Paul's  translation  entirely  corresponds  with  the  original  text.  The 
interpretation,  "  permit  to  stand/'  "  permit  to  continne,"  for  which 
Tholuck  decides,  is  no  doubt  admissible  in  itself,  but  in  the  first 
place  it  is  not  the  primary  force  of  the  Hiphil  of  w,  and  next,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  the  writer,  as  the  following 
verses  clearly  shew,  and  Reiche,  Kollner,  and  Glockler  rightly  ac- 
knowledge. 'Onoyc  must  be  taken  strictly  reXiKiog ;  in  order  that 
Pharaoh  might  become  a  monument  of  the  penal  justice  of  God, 
God  provided  that  the  evil  actually  existing  in  him  should  be  mani- 
fested in  this  definite  form.  The  last  words  of  the  quotation,  which 
in  no  way  aflfect  the  main  idea,  agree  with  the  LXX.,  only  they 
liave  Iffxvv  instead  of  dvvofuv,  Paul  therefore  substituted  k^eipa 
with  express  design,  as  bis  argument  required,  a  circumstance  which 
puts  all  mitigation  of  the  thought  out  of  the  question.) 

Ver.  18. — ^In  consequence  of  the  preceding  quotation,  the  apostle 
now,  according  to  his  bold  method  of  pursuing  an  idea  to  the  very  limits 
of  tl^e  truth  contained  in  it,  plainly  discloses  the  previously  sup- 
pressed antithesis  ;  for  he  says,  God  also  hardeneth  whom  he  wilL 
Here,  also,  the  will  of  God  is  obviously  not  to  be  understood  of 
mere  arbitrariness,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  imagined  in  God, 
but  of  his  will,  as  directed  by  wisdhm  and  love.  But  it  is  objected 
that  the  notion  of  aKXrpvveiv  (equivalent  to  which  is  Trcjpdo)  from 
TTwpoc  caUo  obducercy  ohdurare^  Rom.  xi.  8  ;  John  xii.  40),  appears 
in  itself  inapplicable  to  God  ;  certainly  the  usual  form  is  aKkriq^vvE" 
aOoL  or  aicXrigvvEiv  iavrov  (see  Acts  xix.  9  ;  Heb.  iii.  8,  13,  15,  iv.  7. 
Occasionally  also  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  Ex.  vii. 
22,  viii.  19  ;  Ps.  xcv.  8  ;  Sirach  xxx.  11.)  But  here  the  hardening, 
as  in  Rom.  xi.  8,  is  referred  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  ^f]y  ntjjn  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10  ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
22  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  17 ;  Deut.  il  80  ;  Ps.  cv.  25),  are  more  frequently 
found,  denoting  the  positive  agency  of  God  toward  the  wicked. 
The  notion  of  its  standiag,  as  Emesti  and  Schleusner  prefer  (like 
fuaelv  in  ver.  18)  merely  =  ovic  ^keelVy  is  evidently  inadequate. 
They  appeal  to  Job  xxxix.  16,  where  it  is  said  of  the  stork,  d-noo" 
KXrpvvu,  ra  riicva  kaxrrrjgy  i,  e.,  she  neglects  her  young.  But  it  is  an 
equally  hard  thought  to  say  that  God  neglects  one  of  his  creatures. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  incorrect  to  explain  it  of  the  Divine  pre- 
science in  the  case  of  evil,  provided  this  be  not  extended  also  to  good, 
so  as  to  make  the  sense,  that  God  will  have  mercy  upon  those  of 
whom  he  foresees  that  they  will,  of  their  own  accord,  determine 
themselves  to  good,  and  he  hardens  those  of  whom  he  has  foreseen 
the  contrary.  For  the  very  determination  of  himself  to  do  good,  in 
the  good  man,  is  God's  work,  but  the  resisting  of  good  in  the  evil 
IB  no  work  of  God.  Still,  this  appeal  to  the  prescience  of  God, 
even  though  it  be  not  incorrect  in  the  case  of  evil,  creates  more 
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difficulty  than  it  clears  up^  in  that  it  makes  tlie  Divine  will  appear 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  man ;  whereas,  the  express  object  of 
the  apostle,  in  this  place,  is  to  set  in  clear  light  the  absoluteness  of 
the  will  of  God.  The  best  method,  therefore,  will  be  to  consider 
more  attentively  what  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  Jiardening,  In 
the  first  place  this  hardening  is  not  the  beginning  of  an  evil  state ; 
it  rather  presupposes  this  as  already  begun.  Accordingly,  Paul 
does  not  say  that  Q-od  awakens  the  beginnings  of  evil  in  men.  He 
considers  these  motions  as  already  in  being,  first,  as  a  consequence 
of  original  sin,  and  then  of  man's  own  un&ithfulness,  which  does 
not  suppress  the  already  existing  sinfulness,  but  gives  it  sway. 
Again,  this  hardening  is  not  an  aggravation  of  sin,  but,  so  far  as  it 
is  partial,  it  is  rather  aimethod  of  checking  its  aggravation.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  withdrawal  of  the  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of 
grace  ;  God  renders  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  incapable  of 
receiving  grace,  in  order  to  mitigate  his  guilt ;  for  if  the  man  had 
the  eyes  of  his  spirit  open,  were  he  aware  what  was  oflfered  to  him, 
and  yet  resisted,  he  were  a  far  greater  subject  of  punishment  than, 
without  this  capability,  he  could  be.  Thus  one  might  say  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Noah,  that  God  had  hardened,  had  indurated  them 
so  that  they  obeyed  not  the  preaching  of  Noah  (2  Pet.  ii.  5),  and 
yet,  by  reason  of  this  very  obduracy,  they  were  not  rejected  forever 
(1  Pet.  iii.  18).  Finally,  total  induration  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
simple  punitive  justice  of  God,  when  the  sin  of  man  has  reached 
that  degree  of  intensity  in  which  it  constitutes  that  which  is  called 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  this  be  the  import  of  Paul's 
conception,  no  objection  can  be  made,  on  any  score,  to  the  proposi- 
tion, "  whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth."  The  Divine  will,  tempered 
by  wisdom  and  love,  applies  this  hardening,  be  it  a  partial  or  a  total 
one,  only  in  those  cases,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  his  holiness 
requires  that  it  should  be  applied.  God  neither  makes  the  hard- 
ened person  evil,  nor  the  evil  more  evil  than  they  are  ;  all  he  does 
is  to  cause  the  evil  that  is  already  in  him,  and  must  at  any  rate  ac- 
complish its  development,  to  come  in  such  a  way,  and  no  other,  into 
outward  manifestation  ;  this,  however,  he  does,  as  Calvin  says,  not 
merely  permittendo,  but  also  intua  et  extra  operando. 

Vers.  19-21. — ^The   apostle    now   lets*   the    unwise   inquirer 

*  The  whole  tone  in  which  Paul  here  exhibits  the  remonstrftnoes  of  the  Jews,  is  char- 
aoterised  by  a  kind  of  familiarity  which  we  often  find,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  all  its 
simple  dignity,  and  especially  in  Job,  where,  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  God  himself 
acknowledges  the  truth  that  it  ooDtains.  When,  however,  nobility  of  sentiment  is  lost^ 
this  familiarity  then  assnmes  the  form  of  rashness,  and,  therefore,  this  defect  also  belongs 
to  the  darker  side  of  the  Jewish  character,  in  the  days  of  its  degeneracy.  The  conscious- 
ness  of  the  Divine  election,  which,  in  an  objective  view,  was  a  well-founded  one^ 
instead  of  producing  an  humble  adoration  under  such  unmerited  &vour,  imparted  to 
many  individuals  among  the  Jews  an  unblushing  temerity,  a  vaunting  of  their  own 
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of  ver.  14,  come  forward  anew  to  find  in  this  agency  of  God  eyen 
in  the  forms  of  evil  an  excuse  for  himself.  Paul  abashes  this  arro- 
gance with  an  appeal  to  the  absolute  character  of  Ood,  to  whose 
ways  the  creature  must  render  an  unconditioned  submission,  even 
where  it  is  not  able  to  comprehend  them.  The  similitude  which  he 
introduces  of  a  potter,  and  his  relation  to  the  clay  which  he  fashions^ 
exhibits  this  dependency  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Nothing, 
however,  but  the  same  want  of  sense  which  suggested  that  question, 
could  understand  him  as  intending  by  the  comparison  to  represent 
Gt)d  as  resembling,  in  all  respects^  a  human  artizan.  The  difference 
between  the  two,  which  the  apostle  nowise  intends  to  deny  here,  but 
which  he  has  no  inducement  to  bring  especially  forward  on  this  oc* 
easion,  is  this :  man  mabeth  what  he  will  of  his  own  weak  and  often 
unholy  and  loveless  will,  whereas  God  createth,  with  his  almighty 
will,  but  which  is  yet  ever  holy,  ever  full  of  love.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Otod  can  certainly  form  beings  with  different  endowments, 
and  impart  to  one  more,  and  to  another  less  of  these  endowments, 
and,  consequently,  determine  their  several  vocations  to  a  greater  or 
inferior  agency,  but  he  cannot  make  one  evil  and  another  good,  be- 
cause his  holy  will  is  unable,  in  any  case,  to  produce  eviL  But 
here  the  question  arises,  whether  the  vessels  for  honour  and  for  dis- 
honour (cKevog  elq  TifjLrjv^  driiiiav)  in  the  present  passage,  do  not  ex- 
actly denote  these  different  grades  of  vocation  which  God  dispenses 
of  his  own  free  determination,  without  their  having  any  relation  to 
morality  or  a  life  of  faith,  and  therefore  to  the  bliss  dependent  upon 
them  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  comparison  might  be  employed  to 
Bhew  that  no  potter  ever  makes  entirely  unserviceable  vessels,  but 
only  such  as  are  destined  for  some  more  or  less  honourable  use. 
Next,  this  view  is  apparently  favoured  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  following  verse,  the  vessels  of  mercy  and  of  wrath  (uKevrj  iXiov^ 
and  ipyrjg^)  might  be  so  discriminated  from  the  vessels  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  that  the  vessels  of  honour  should  not  necessarily  be  ves- 
sels of  mercy,  nor  the  vessels  of  dishonour  vessels  of  wrath,  but  only 
80  that,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  use  of  their  free  will^  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  vessels  of  honour,  might  become  vessels  of 
wrath,  and  the  heathen,  the  vessels  of  dishonour,  might  become 
vessels  of  mercy.  And  this  would  contain  this  admonition  for  the 
Jews  :  do  not  imagine  that  you,  vessels  of  honour,  must  necessarily 
be  and  continue  vessels  of  mercy  ;  you  may  become  vessels  of  wrath,, 

ligfateoaBDess  even  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d,  the  Uke  of  which  was  never  found  in  any  other 
nation.  Paul's  present  object  is  to  abash  this  tendencj,  and  hence  the  form  which  h\& 
aigament  assumes,  which,  however,  is  not  carried  to  a  vioioos  extreme,  but  observes  the 
limits  of  the  truth. 

*  The  expression  oKewi  hgy^  seems  to  be  formed  after  the  Hebrew  ^'$\  •t^a  (Is.  xiiL 
0X  although  its  signification  in  the  passage  firom  the  Old  Testament  varies  a  liitle  firom 
that  in  which  Paul  emplojs  it 
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and  the  heathen,  who  are  vessels  of  dishonour,  may  become  Tessels 
of  mercy  !  This,  no  doubt,  yields  a  very  beautiful  meaning,  and  we 
must  unhesitatingly  admit  that  Paul  might  have  followed  out  this 
thought ;  but  his  line  of  argument,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  au- 
thorise the  notion  that  this  was  what  he  really  meant  to  utter  here, 
or  why  should  he  have  come  so  suddenly  upon  the  inquiry  into  the 
various  dispensation  of  gifts  ?  The  words  from  ver.  19  onward  re- 
fer, I  admit,  to  the  thought  in  ver.  18,  but  in  this  verse  k)ueuv  and 
atcirjpvveiv^  refer  to  moral  conditions  alone,  not  to  gifts  of  grace,  and 
verses  24-29  also  point  to  the  same.  There  is  not  a  word  to  indicate 
any  difference  between  the  vessels  of  honour  and  dishonour,  and  the 
vessels  of  mercy  and  wrath ;  in  Paul's  intention,  they  correspond 
entirely  with  each  other,  just  as  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Tim.  ii 
20,  the  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  stand,  not  for  those  who  are  less 
endowed,  but  for  the  wicked.  These  latter,  indeed,  are  called  ves- 
sels of  God,  inasmuch  as  Otod  knows  how  to  make  even  them  avail- 
able to  his  purpose,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  similitude  of  the 
potter  holds  good.*  God  not  only  permits  the  wicked  to  come  into 
the  world,  but  he  also  causes  them  to  become  as  they  are,  although 
he  does  not  cause  the  evil  that  is  in  them  (ver.  19). 

(^AvdioTTiice  is  not  a  hebraism  for  the  optative  aorist,  as  Tholuck 
supposes,  but  is  to  be  understood  thus  :  "Who  hath  ever  been  able 
to  resist  his  will  ?" — ^Ver.  20,  fievovvye  is  wanting  in  D.E.F.G.  In 
A.  it  comes  after  dvdpwTrc,  but  it  was  doubtless  left  out  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  ;  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Luke  xi.  28,  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  particle  implying  at  the 
same  time  concession  and  limitation,  and  to  be  rendered  "  certainly  it 

*  Glockler  gronndlesslj  refoses  to  recognise  any  mmilitude  here,  but  onlj  a  simple 
ooDclusion  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  if  a  vessel  cannot  question 
the  potter,  how  much  less  can  man  question  Qod  ?  But  evidentlj  this  will  not  hold, 
since  it  might  be  answered,  that  it  is  the  veiy  property  of  a  man  that  he  is  able  to  do  what 
the  lifeless  vessel  cannot  The  parallel  instances  of  the  Old  Testament  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  is  mtended  to  be  a  similitude.  But  the  reader  has  already  been  reminded,  on 
Matth.  xiii.  1,  that  no  comparison  holds  good  in  all  its  relations,  otherwise  it  were  iden- 
tical with  the  object  which  is  to  be  illustrated  by  it — Rilckert  and  Usteri  are  of  opinicn 
that  the  proof  is  defective  in  this  place,  but  the  exposition  which  has  been  just  given  of 
the  connexion  of  thought  here  will  have  made  it  evident  that  the  proof  is  conducted  in 
the  most  stringent  manner,  provided  we  do  not  encumber  the  apostle  with  the  proposition 
that  God  creates  evil  itselt  If^  however,  it  be  rejoined,  why  then  does  not  Paul  give  the 
question  n  in  fiift^erai  the  direct  answer,  "  because  thou  makeet  the  evil  thyself  and 
God  only  determines  the  shape  in  which  it  shall  come  out  in  manifestation  ?" — it  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  that  the  apostle  does,  in  point  of  fact,  expressly  make  this  observation 
in  the  30th  and  following  verses  of  this  chapter;  but  here  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  diverted  from  his  immediate  train  of  ideas,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  with 
him,  because  it  might  be  the  means  of  impressing  upon  the  Jewish  mind  that  they  must 
first  abandon  their  claims  upon  God,  before  any  mention  could  be  made  of  a  participation 
In  the  kingdom  of  God,  because  the  advancement  of  these  pretensions  stood  entirely  in 
the  way  of  an  homble  reception  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
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may  so  seem.''  [Comp.  Hermann  ad  Viger.  p.  541,  who  translates  it  by 
quin  imOy  enim  vero,'] — ^Upon  the  image  of  the  potter,  comp.  Job  x. 
8 ;  Isaiah  x\v.  9  ;  Sirach  xxxvi  7  ;  Wisdom  xv.  7.  But  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  more  particularly  to  have  been  in  the  apostle's 
mind  in  this  comparison,  is  Jerem,  xviii. — ^Ver.  21.  Uffkog  is  the  clay 
in  its  raw  state,  ^pojia  the  mass  of  clay  kneaded  for  work,  the  dough 
as  it  were.) 

Vers.  22,  28. — ^Afler  this  may  now  be  mentioned  the  respective 
relations  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  evil  as  well  as  of  the  good 
in  the  world's  history  stands  to  God's  designs  ;  the  latter  furnish 
occasion  for  the  revelation  of  his  grace,  the  former  for  his  power 
and  his  justice.  Hence  we  cannot  deprive  Iva  of  its  telic  force, 
and  the  phrase  dihjdv  Ivdei^aadcu  koX  yvcjplacu  must  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  Iva.  On  the  side  of  the  good,  the  Divine  agency 
is  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  all-accomplishing  though  not  com- 
pulsory, on  which  account,  in  ver.  23,  it  is  said,  Sd^g  npafjTolfMoev 
anevfi  kXiavg  elg  d6§av,  Ood  prepared  beforehand  vessels  of  mercy  for 
glory.  According  to  this,  nporirolfiaoev  signifies  Gkni's  knowing  as 
well  as  his  working  and  creation  of  good,  both  in  its  commence- 
ment, continuation,  and  end.  But  of  the  evil,  on  the  other  hand, 
Paul  will  not  say  that  Qod  creates  the  evil  in  them,  but  only  the 
form  which  it  assumes.  Therefore,  he  does  not  use  npoeTOLfJidieiv 
of  them  ;  moreover,  instead  of  the  active,  he  uses  the  middle  form 
KOTfj^caiisvaj^  by  which  the  production  of  evil  itself  is  transferred  to 
the  creature. 

(Vers.  22. — ^A  few  unimportant  MS8.  omit  d  Si  oi  6S  alone,  in 
order  to  relieve^  the  construction  ;  but  the  words  are  evidently  genu- 
ine, though  the  sentence  is  an  anacoluthon.  The  usual  supplements, 
tI  ipovfiev  or  rl  fiifjupercu^  are  inappropriate,  because  they  merely  go 
bacK  to  the  question  in  ver.  19 ;  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  after 
the  words  el  dS^  k,  t.  A.,  there  should  have  followed  in  the  apodosis, 
which,  with  the  form,  teal  Iva  yvcjp/d^,  abandons  the  intended  con- 
struction, some  such  words  as  ovt<o  koX  yvojpi^ei  k,  t.  A.,  or  yvcjp^fa 
Kol  K.  T.  A.    At  any  rate  this  is  more  natural  than  Meyer's  most 

*  Here,  also,  Beiohe  and  others  would  sapplj  imb  toO  BeoO.  Were  this  in  the  tezt^ 
even  then  it  might  be  explained  of  the  operation  of  Qod  in  the  wicked  considered  as  a 
phenomenon.  Bat  since  it  is  not  found  there,  I  cannot  consider  soch  an  addition  war- 
ranted hy  the  intention  of  Paul,  but  am  much  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  we  must 
asBume  that  the  apostle  intended  bj  this  method  to  signify  the  different  relation  in  which 
God  stands  to  the  good  and  the  evil,  since  he  employs  such  different  terms  for  the  one 
ftom  what  he  does  fl>r  the  other.  And  I  am  the  more  readily  determined  in  fayour  of 
this  sense  in  the  present  case  (although,  otherwise,  I  obser7e,  as  an  ezegetical  cause  for 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  the  rule  of  taking  every  expression  in  its  entire  foroeX 
because  the  riveyKtv  h  iroXX^  fioKpoOvfii^  bore  vnth  much  long  sufftring^  will  not  aocoid 
-with  the  promineuce  thus  given  to  the  Divine  agency.  There  is  something  not  only  dia- 
eordant  but  absolutely  contradictoiy  in  the  idea  that  Gk>d  endures  with  much  long  soflSn^ 
ing  what  he  has  himself  prepared. 
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J 
violent  supposition,  which,  at  the  condosion  of  ver.  23,  makes 

an  Aposiopesis.  The  manner  in  which  ver.  24  joins  on  to  vet 
28  is  quite  incompatible  with  this  interpretation.'^Td  ^vvarrhv  =as 
ij  dvvofug  with  the  idea  of  avenging  power  implied. — ^epeiv  kv 
IMK^vfjU^  can  apply  only  to  the  ripening  of  the  evil  in  eviL 
God  endures  the  wicked  in  their  evil,  until  they  become  mani- 
fest to  themselves  in  their  evil  fruit,  in  order  that,  even  by  these 
means,  they  may  yet  be  brought  to  repentance,  or  eke  be  involved 
in  utter  destruction.  In  Paul's  intention,  dn6X6ia  in  this  place 
is  =  dkeOpog  aluwiog  [2  Thess.  L  9],  even  as  S6Sa  must  be  taken  = 
^{»nj  alijvio^, — licevog  iXiovq  =  axevog  iicXoyfj^^  Acts  ix.  15. — ^The 
choice  of  expressions  here  is  strictly  governed  by  th^  already-used 
image  of  the  potter.  Moreover  in  the  Hebrew  ''!>ft  has  the  more 
extended  meaning  of  utensil,  instrument.  Gomp.  Is.  xiii  5 ;  Jer. 
125.)  . 

Vers.  24-26. — The  principles  which  have  just  been  developed 
are  also  openly  propounded  in  Scripture.  The  passages  of  Hos.  ii 
'23,  i.  10,  are  a  comment  upon  bv  diXei  iXsel  (ver.  18).  These  ]^ph- 
ecies  were  realized  in  the  calling  of  the  Gkntiles,  which  is  so  far  from 
annulling  God's  wcard,  that  it  fulfils  it  (ver.  6).  God's  prophecies^ 
being  the  utterances  of  the  All-knowing  and  Almighty  one,  must  be 
fulfilled,  not,  however,  by  destroying  the  free  will  of  the  creature, 
but  rather  through  that  very  free  will. 

(In  ver.  24,  with  the  word  ovf,  the  figurative  expression  oKevrj  is 
dropped  for  terms  proper  to  man.  Oi  fxSvov — dk^A  icai  ig  a  soft- 
ened expression  ;  for  Paul  might  have  said,  few  Jews  and  many 
Gentiles.  The  latter  alone  are  referred  to  in  the  first  quotations, 
yet  so  that  the  fall  of  Israel  is  there  already  intimated.  Since, 
after  the  analogy  of  the  sons  of  Isaiah  [Isaiah  vii  etc.],  the 
daughters  of  Hosea  also  wear  a  typical  character,  in  particular 
•ihe  ovK  iJyaTH/jii^i^,  not  belovedy  [wsh^  ^V]  represents  the  kingdom  of 
'Israel  Paul,  however,  takes  the  name  in  a  wider  sense,  and  com- 
prehends under  it  all  the  heathen  down  to  whose  level  the  kingdcun 
of  the  latter  had  sunk.  [1  Pet.  ii.  10.]  For  the  rest,  the  translation 
4oes  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  original  text ;  but  as  the  dif- 
ference does  not  at  all  affect  the  thought,  it  must  only  be  ranked 
among  those  incident  to  quotations  from  memory.) 

Vers.  27-29.— The  following  citations  from  Is.  x.  22, 28 ;  Is.  L  9, 
Jform  the  comment  on  the  second  half  of  ver.  18,  which  constitute 
«the  central  point  of  the  apostle's  entire  argument,  namely,  the 
words,  "  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth'^  (bv  dk  OiXei  oKXqpAm). 
According  to  these  predictions,  the  people  of  Israel,  taken  in  the 
juass,  is  represented  as  rejected,  while  only  a  holy  remnant  is  to 
femain  to  later  times.  The  discarding  of  the  Jews  does  not  on  this 
account  invalidate  God's  word,  but  rather  eetaUishee  it  (ver.  6). 
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(Paul  mi^ht  have  produced  many  similar  prophecies,  e.  jr.,  Is.  vi. 
13  ;  Amos  ix.  9  ;  Zachar.  ziii.  9  ;  Zeph.  iil  12.  But  he  selected 
these,  because,  in  connexion  with  the  rejection  [which,  in  fine,  in 
the  former  of  the  two  passages,  is  only  expressed  in  a  negative  and 
indirect  manner],  they  also  make  mention  of  an  holy  remnant.  In 
contrast  with  the  little  host  of  the  true  soldiers  of  God,  Paul  places 
the  innumerable  mass  of  the  fleshly  unbelieving  Israelites.  Though 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
nevertheless  the  remnant  only  shall  be  saved.  Israel  has  its  old  and 
its  Bew  man  ;  the  old  mBQ  must  be  slain  and  put  o£  Qod's  won- 
derfol  providence  is  seen  in  the  dreadful  judgments  which  fell  upon 
t^  people,  while  those  escaped  destruction  who  were  to  constitute 
the  remnant  {jtardXtimM  =  rt'tnKo  *ikv],  as  seed  for  the  future ;  a 
tlwugbt  which  already  points  to  ch.  xi. — Ver.  28.  The  words  here 
quoted  foUow  exactly  the  LXX.,  until  inl  i%  yfj^,  for  which  the  lat- 
ter read,  ^  rj  olxovpthn^  HIq.  Paul  probably  chooses  the  former 
fflq>Te8sion,  because  it  more  decidedly  declares  the  universality  of 
the  judgment  The  passage  portrays  the  judgment  of  Gk)d  visiting 
the  IsFttdites,  which  began  on  them  with  the  appearance  of  Christ 
[which  here^  as  often  elsewhere,  is  conceived  as  one  with  the  last 
times]  ;  they  ought  then  to  have  brought  forth  fruits  worthy  of  re* 
pentance,  but  no  such  were  found  among  them.  In  the  original,  the 
quotation  accurately  rendered,  runs  thus,  "  God  executeth  his  fixed 
decree  with  righteousness,  since  God  will  make,  that  is,  accomplish, 
a  decisive  decree  in  the  whole  land."  Accordingly,  the  participles 
must  be  completed  by  the  words  SeS^  i<m  ;  but  ^o^  corresponds 
with  1^,  fulfilment,  decision,  word,  t.  6.,  will  of  God.  IvvreXeiv 
stands  for  t|»*,  properly,  stream  forth,  then  fill,  fulfil  Ivrifiveiv  is 
used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  which  the  Hebrew  ynn  corresponds.  This 
word  signifies  to  cut,  cut  off,  then,  to  decide.  To  decide,  to  shorten, 
to  hasten,  are  all  kindred  conceptions  ;.  and  the  apostle,  following 
the  LXX.,  has  given  special  prominence  to  the  last.  The  words, 
therefore,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  text  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  must  be  translated  thus,  "  God  fulfils  speedily  his  decree, 
for  a  rapidly  executed  decree  will  he  make  on  the  land.''  Yer.  29 
entirely  agrees  with  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew,  wto  eyc^  "  a  remnant, 
how  smtJl,  i.  6.,  a  small  remnant,"  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  anipfiay 
seedj  to  signify  that  out  of  this  remnant,  as  out  of  a  grain  of  com, 
the  nation  shall,  as  it  were,  flourish  again.  By  this  remnant  life 
was  preserved  in  the  whole,^  and,  without  it,  all  Israel  had  come  to 

*  Just  as  Abraham,  at  the  destniction  of  Sodom,  prayed  that  God  would  not  destroy 
Ihe  city  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  persons  that  were  within  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  holy  must  ever  be  considered  as  standing  in  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  to  be  preserved.  Ten  may  serve  to  preserve  a  city,  but  not  a 
nation. 
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destraction  ;  and  then  indeed  tbe  promises  of  God  had  been  made 
void ;  but  God,  in  his  omnipotence  and  compassion,  was  always  able 
to  preserve  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation  of  Israel. 


§  15.   Isbael's  Guilt. 
(IX.  30— X.  21.) 

The  apostle  has  hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  distinct  consid- 
eration of  the  Divine  agency  ;  he  now  with  a  like  precision  exhibits 
the  human  aspect  of  th6  subject.  Although  it  was  not  without  the 
knowledge  and  will  of  God  that  the  Jews  fell  from  their  caUing,  yet 
the  guiU  is  solely  and  entirely  their  own.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
warnings  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  (for  every  prophecy  is  at 
once  an  act,  and,  when  it  relates  to  sin,  is  at  the  same  time  a  warn- 
ing to  man  against  the  accomplishing  of  that  act,  e.  9.,  the  Saviour's 
words  to  Peter,  "Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice*'*), 
yet  the  Jews  opposed  the  long-desired  Messiah  when  he  came,  nay, 
they  nailed  him  to  the  cross  (as  is  intimated  in  iz.  33),  because  he 
did  not  answer  to  the  idea  which  they  had  formed  of  him.  Before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  people  bad  been  addicted  to  idolatry  and 
gross  sins  ;  even  in  those  days  it  was  rejected  in  the  mass  ;  only  a 
small  seed  returned  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  this  remnant  the 
nation  derived  a  new  youth.  From  that  time  it  appeared  entirely 
cured  of  idolatry  and  heathenish  vices  ;  but  it  now  fell  into  the  op- 
posite error  of  proud  self-righteousness.  This  became  quite  as  great 
a  hindrance  to  laying  hold  on  Christ  as  the  former  state  (comp.  Bom. 
L  18,  iii.  20,  where  these  two  forms  of  sinful  perverseness  ore  de- 
scribed as  those  generally  prevailing  among  men);  for  it  is  humble 
repentance  alone  which  fits  for  a  reception  of  Christ  and  his  power, 
and  to  bring  himself  to  such  repentance  is  still  harder  for  a  self-sat- 
isfied, self-righteous  person,  than  for  one  who  has  grossly  sinned ; 
and  therefore  our  Saviour  promises  the  kingdom  of  heaven  rather  to 
publicans  and  harlots  than  to  such  persons  (Matth.  xxi.  31). 

Vers.  30,  81. — Paul  by  an  oxymoron  expresses  the  idea,  that  the 

♦  The  remark  of  Bacon,  quoted  by  Beck  (loa  cit  p.  104),  is  here  fai  point,  ''ProphetiA 
historise  genos  est,  quando  qnidem  bistoria  divina  eA  poUeat  saper  humanam  pnerogativi 
Qt  narratis  factom  prcBcedere  non  minus  quam  aequi  posset**  Prophecies  are  to  no  pur- 
pose, unless  on  the  presupposition  of  Paul's  doctrine  as  to  predestination :  it  is  not  maa 
that  causes  their  fulfilment,  but  Gk>d  bj  means  of  man,  and  that  precisely  by  his  free  act 
Hence  it  is  no  illusion  if  God  warns  against  a  sin,  and  yet  that  sin  must  needs  be  com- 
mitted ;  for  it  is  precisely  as  the  flree  act  of  the  creature  thatOod  fbreknows  it;  although 
doubtless  such  a  sin  heightens  the  guilt  of  the  sinner.  But  according  to  the  oomprehen- 
live  love  of  God,  the  deed  of  sin  is  always  meant  to  lead  to  repentance  and  regeneration, 
as  the  history  of  Peter  clearly  shows ;  and  on  this  aocount  even  the  evil  are  not  to  be 
rooted  out  (comp.  on  Matth.  xiii.  30). 
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Glentfles  who  were  degraded  and  took  no  thought  ahout  any  righte- 
ousness,  laid  hold  on  that  which  was  oflfered  to  them  in  Christ  as  a 
free  gift,  while  the  Jews,  who  followed  after  righteousness,  did  not 
attain  to  it.  These  words  are  an  authoritative  commentary  on  ver. 
16  ;  all  willing  {OiXeiv)  and  running  (rp^etv)  of  the  Jews  were  un- 
availing; while  they  anxiously  avoided  fleshly  sins  and  idolatry, 
they  fell  into  so  much  the  greater  spiritual  sins — into  self-conceit, 
hard-heartedness,  and  want  of  love— and  thus  the  second  deceit  be- 
came worse  than  the  first ;  they  only  departed  further  from  the  goal 
which  they  sought  to  reach.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  God 
punished  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  by  sin,  so  that  they  became  ex- 
ceedingly sinful,  these  came  into  the  condition  of  true  repentance  ; 
they  conceived  a  longing  for  aid  from  above,  and  were  now  able  in 
fitith  to  lay  hold  on  Christ.  Thus,  then,  all  depends  on  God's  mercy 
(iXetiv)  not  on  human  striving  (rp^x^^)*  Positively  man  cannot 
produce  the  l6ast  of  what  is  good  ;  he  must,  therefore,  always  place 
himself  in  a  passive  position  towards  God,  never  in  an  active  ;  his 
whole  productive  power  is  negcUive,  and  its  fruit  is  evil,  of  which 
the  essence  is  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  no  sin  is  so 
great  and  difficult  to  cure  as  self-righteousness  ;  for  this  is  want  of 
love  ;  and  love  alone  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  for  God  is  love,  and 
it  is  only  through  his  power  that  the  creature  can  love  purely. 

(Glockler  is  for  connecting  rl  ovv  ipovusv  with  ver.  22,  and  con- 
sidering all  that  intervenes  as  embraced  in  the  protasis  [or  condi- 
tional clause]  of  the  sentence  ;  but  this  is  clearly  very  unsuitable. 
Kor  is  the  question  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsumption  of  the  whole 
preceding  argument  [ver.  6,  seq.],  and  translated,  "  What  shall  we 
now  say  after  all  this  ?"  It  is  so  taken  by  Koppe,  Rdckert,  Beck, 
De  Wette,  who  make  the  answer  to  begin  at  Ih-i  idvrj  k.  t.  X.  The 
following  6iarl  [32],  is  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the  question 
to  tffiSaae. — Vers.  80,  31,  contain  the  problem  to  be  solved,  but  not 
the  solution  of  it ;  rl  ovv  ipovfiev^  therefore,  must  relate  only  to  what 
follows,  not  to  the  preceding  words.) 

Vers.  32,  83. — The  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  is  their 
unbelief — i.  e.,  their  resistance  to  the  grace  which  would  work  belief 
in  their  heart ;  for  this  reason  it  is  that  the  rock  of  salvation  be- 
came to  them  a  stone  of  stumbling,  as  had  been  foretold  long  before 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  xxviii  16,  viii.  14.)  The  nature  oifaithy 
therefore,  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  pour  any- 
thing into  a  vessel  which  is  stopped  up  and  full,  in  like  manner  is  a 
soul  full  of  pride  and  devoid  of  love  incapable  of  receiving  the: 
streams  of  the  Spirit.  Man  cannot,  indeed,  by  his  own  deed,  empty 
and  open  himself,  but  doubtless  he  can  hinder  God's  accomplishing; 
this  work  on  him,  and  on  this  resistance,  which  is  within  the  power 
of  man,  his  guilt  rests  as  its  final  cause. 
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(In  ver.  32,  wc  i^  ifryotv  vSfjuw  denotes  the  subjective  fancy  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  might  attain  to  righteousness  through  works  [comp. 
Winer's  Gr.  §  65, 9]. — On  kldog  npoaicSfifiaTog  comp.  at  Matth.  xxi.  42, 
seq.,  where  there  is  a  similar  citation  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22. — For  (T«av- 
daXov^  see  at  Matth.  xviii.  6.  Paul  accommodates  Is.  xxviii.  16  to 
his  purpose,  by  an  addition  from  viiL  14  [on  this  proceeding  see  on 
Luke  iv.  18, 19].  The  same  union  of  texts  is  found  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6, 
in  combination  with  Ps.  cxriii.  22.  Neither  of  these  passages  re- 
lates to  the  Messiah  in  its  immediate  connexion,  but  they  had  been 
typically  applied  to  him  as  early  as  the  Chaldean  and  Babbinioal 
paraphrases,  and  Paul  with  propriety  so  applies  them.  The  Old 
Testament  is  one  great  prophecy  of  Christ ;  all  isolated  and  particular 
relations  of  men  to  God,  have  in  him  and  by  him  become  universal 
and  comprehensive  truth, — Hag  is  here  spurious  ;  it  is  wanting  in 
the  MSB.  A.B.D.E.F.G.,  and  in  several  versions ;  it  was  perhaps 
adopted  from  xi.  10 — Kar<uaxvvO^<y^o4>  would  correspond  to  *'»a;,  but 
the  text  has  t-^n;,  which  primarily  mesLHsfestinavU,  and  then  is  com- 
monly taken  in  the  sense  of  fugitj  expavit  Perhaps  the  LXX. 
read  «''a;.) 

Chap.  X.  1,  2. — There  was,  after  all,  a  true  element  in  the  legal 
striving  of  the  Jews  ;  it  arose  from  a  deep  earnestness  and  a  lively 
zeal,  which,  however,  were  without  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  new.  This,  then,  the  apostle 
explains  more  exactly  in  what  follows.  (The  iih  presupposes  ap 
omitted  di,  by  which  the  guilt  of  Israel  should  be  marked.  [Com- 
pare Winer's  Gr.  §  68,  e.]  ^vdoda  and  d^f/a^f  do  not  harmonise  with 
reference  to  vnep  avrdv^  if  the  usual  sense  of  "  good  pleasure"  be  re- 
tained ;  but  the  connexion  is  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  here  inappli- 
cable ;  the  word  is  rather  to  be  taken,  as  also  Vsn,  in  the  sense  of 
longing^  taieh.  Elg  ounrfplav  signifies  the  object  of  the  prayer  for 
Israel.^ — In  ver.  2,  ^Aof  Beov  does  not  denote  the  greatness  of  the 
zeal  [as  it  were  a  Divine  zeaZ]^  but  zeal  for  Gtxl  and  his  cause. 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  profane  writers  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  are  full  of  examples  of  the  zeal  which  the  Jews 
shewed  for  their  religion ;  but  it  was  a  raging  fanatical  zeal,  and 
hence  was  full  of  conceit,  without  higher  aspirations,  love  and  the 
tender  virtues  of  the  spirit  which  truly  seeks  God.  The  words  ob 
Kar*  tniyvoxjiv^  not  according  to  knowledge,  are  meant — not,  indeed, 
to  acquit  the  Jews  of  all  guilt  [for  they  might  have  had  the 
knowledge  from  the  word  of  Gt)d],  but  yet — to  so/ten  their  guilt, 
and  render  visible  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  promised  in 
ch.  xi.) 

Vers.  8,  4. — The  ignorance  of  the  Jews  relates  to  sin  and  righte- 
ousness. '  The  law  had  not  wrought  in  them  any  consciousness  of 
:Bin,  and  therefore  they  did  not  lay  hold  on  the  new  way  of  salvation, 
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which  offered  them  that  which  the  law  coold  not  briog.  They  clung 
to  the  law,  although  it  had  reached  its  end  in  Christ. 

(In  ver.  3,  vnerdyrjaav  bears  a  middle  sense.  The  aorist  points  to 
the  act  of  proffering  the  gospel  to  them.  De  Wette  wrongly  under- 
stands T§  ScMoioavv^  Tov  Beov  ovx  ^^oyriaav  to  mean,  "  They  have 
not  submitted  to  the  righteous  ordinance  df  God,  the  \y6fj,oq  Tr/arca)^]/' 
ddKOKxrinn}  never  occurs  in  such  a  sense.  The  meaning  is :  They  have 
not  penitently  submitted  themselves  in  faith  to  the  righteousness 
which  has  been  won  by  Christ,  and  which  was  offered  to  them,  but 
they  have  wished  to  originate  a  righteousness  of  their  own. — In  ven 
4,  Christ  is  to  be  understood  in  combination  with  his  whole  work ; 
but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  that  in  it  everything  is  referred 
to  the  Bedeemer  himself,  not  to  anything  in  him  or  from  Him. — 
Agreeably  to  the  connexion,  and  to  the  usage  of  language,  riXog 
v6fjuw  can  mean  only  the  goal,  the  terminating^  as  our  Lord  says 
[Luke  xvi.  16],  6  v6iioq  luu  ol  npo(fnjTcu  t^  'Iwawov,  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  John,  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  a  portion  of  the  law  only,  e.  jr.,  the  ceremonial  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  law,  nor  must  we  conceive  of  it  as  an  abrogation,  but  as  a 
higher  and  essential  fulfilment.  [Matth.  v.  17.]  Everything  in  the 
Old  Testament  is,  in  its  enduring  import,  transferred  into  the  New^ 
and  is  done  away  with  only  in  such  a  sense  that  there  it  remains  pre- 
served. Hence  we  learn  from  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  that  man  must 
not  depend  on  any  momentary  work  of  Clod,  but  on  Gkxi  him- 
self, so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  changes  in  his  modes  of  working. 
The  Jews  strove  against  the  Lord  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
they  wished  to  maintain  an  institution  which  unquestionably  origin- 
ated from  him,  at  the  time  when  he  did  away  with  it.  True  piety 
fixes  its  love  on  God,  not  on  his  gifts.) 

Vers.  5-8. — The  apostle  proceeds  (as  if  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  argument  in  iii.  21,  seq.),  to  exhibit  the  difference  between  these 
positions  occupied  by  the  law  and  by  faith,  by  passages  fix>m  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  from  the  law 
itself ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  not  understood  the 
writings  of  Moses,  inasmuch  as  they  fancied  that  they  were  adhering 
to  them  when  they  opposed  themselves  to  faith.  He  shews  from  Lev. 
xviii.  5,  that  doing  is  the  character  of  the  law,  and  from  Deut.  xxx. 
12, 13,  that  believing  is  that  of  the  gospel ;  the  former  presupposes 
an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  position  of  the  soul.  That  Paul  in- 
tends here  to  found  a  formal  argument  upon  the  passages  which  he 
quotes,  has  been  well  maintained  by  Beiche,  in  opposition  to  Tho- 
luck  and  Biickert,  who  had  followed  earlier  interpreters  in  question- 
ing it.  The  diflSculty  in  the  second  quotation  is  the  only  thing 
that  could  suggest  such  an  assertion  ;  for  the  passage  from  Levit- 
icus (which  is  also  referred  to  in  Ezek.  xx.  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  29  ;  Matth. 
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xix.  16  ;  GaL  iii.  12),  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  apostle's  line  of 
proof.  "  No  one  can  live  (t.  €.,  ^o>tjv  alcivLov  l;^«v)  by  the  law,  but 
he  who  keeps  it :  but  no  one  can  keep  it  (Bom.  i — ^iii);  consequently, 
another  way  of  salvation  is  needed.'' 

(The  reading  6ti  before  ttjv  ducaioawqv  in  ver.  5  is  merely  a  correo- 
tion  on  account  of  the  construction  of  ypo^et  with  the  accusative. 
TQo^eiv  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  meaning  "  to  describe,  to  repreaeni" 
It  is  better  to  take  the  accusative  absolutely  ^^  with  respect  to  the 
righteousness/'  Kind  and  avrol^  refer  to  ipya,  works,  involved  in  the 
conception  of  v6fw^.  On  this  passage  compare  the  remarks  on  GaL 
iii  12.) 

There  is,  however,  unquestionably  a  diflBculty  as  to  the  second 
quotation  (Deut.  xxx.  12, 13)  in  which  the  righteousness  of  faith  is 
conceived  of  as  if  personified,  or  God,  as  its  author,  speaks  to  man, 
in  whom  it  was  produced,  with  the  intention  of  directing  his  mind 
from  that  which  is  outward  to  that  which  is  inward — to  deep  self- 
contemplation  and  heedfulness  to  Q^'s  working  in  him.  In  the  first 
place,  the  passage  in  Paul  agrees  neither  with  the  original  text  nor 
with  the  LXX.  The  clauses  rovr^  icn,  Xpiarbv  icarayayeiv^  that  is,  to 
bring  down  Christ,  and  Totrr*  iari^  Xpiarbv  U  veKpdv  dvayayelv^  that  is, 
to  bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  are,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
planatory additions  of  the  apostle,  which  he  did  not  at  all  intend  to 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  question  ;  and  thus,  leaving  out  of  sight 
unessential  omissions  and  abbreviations,  the  variation  certainly  does 
not  appear  so  very  considerable.  Still,  it  is  here  said  rl^  KaraPTJae-' 
rat,  elg  ttjv  dfivaaov ;  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  instead  of  which, 
the  LXX.  have  rig  dianepdaei  ^fuv  elg  rb  nepav  rijg  6aXda<Ji]g ;  who  shaU 
pass  for  us  into  parts  beyond  the  sea  f  which  with  the  other  altera- 
tions is  enough  to  cause  perplexity  to  the  defenders  of  literal  in- 
spiration. According,  however,  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
throughout  maintained,  such  a  free  use  of  the  Old  Testament  text 
does  not  occasion  any  difficulty  which  can  aflfect  us  ;  Paul  made  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  Holy  Spirit  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  therefore  could  not  charge  its  import  with  anything 
foreign  to  it.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  itself 
obscure.  The  connexion  in  Deut.  xxx.  is  as  follows  : — In  ch.  xxix., 
Moses  had  threatened  the  people  with  ejection  from  the  land  of 
promise,  in  case  of  unfaithfulness,  but  afterwards,  in  ch.  xxx.,  fore- 
tells that  they  will  return  to  themselves,  and  will  at  last  be  gathered 
again  by  God  into  the  land  of  their  fathers.  "  Here  God  will  cir- 
cumcise their  heart,  that  they  may  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and 
keep  his  commandments.  For  God's  commandment  is  not  far  from 
them,  neither  in  Heaven,  that  they  should  say.  Who  shall  go  up  for 
us  to  Heaven,  and  bring  it  to  us?  nor  beyond  the  sea,  that  they 
should  say,  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  toust  it 
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is  nigh  nnto  them,  in  their  mouth,  yea,  in  their  heart/'  The  pas- 
sage is  unmistakably  Messianic  ;  it  points  to  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart — ^to  a  state  in  which  man  will  be  able  truly  to  love  Gk)d  and 
to  keep  the  commandments.  The  only  possible  difficulty  is  from 
TfTT,  11^  which  says — ^  hn-okij^  fjv  iyu>  ivriXXofuU  aoi  a  ifjfiepoVy  the 
commandment  which  I  command  thee  to-day ;  which  seems  to 
refer  the  passage  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  to 
faith.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  law  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  the  New  Testament — that  it  is  only  regarded  as  no  longer 
something  merely  outward,  but  as  inward — as  the  voice  of  the 
eternal  Word  in  the  heart  of  man  (John  xii  60),  nay,  that  this 
reception  of  divinity  into  itself  is  the  very  essence  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  life  of  faith  which  belongs  to  it — ^it  will  be 
clear  how  the  apostle  might  with  perfect  justice,  interpret  those 
words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the 
New.*  He  conceives  of  Christ  in  his  person,  and  as  the  object  of 
preaching,  not  merely  under  his  historical  appearance,  but  as  the 
eternal  Word,  which  slumbers  in  every  man,  and  which  preaching 
from  without  only  wakens  and  renders  active.  This  Word,  then — the 
living  law  itself— has  also  in  itself  the  power  and  energy  whereby  man 
is  placed  in  a  condition  to  keep  it,  and  to  love  God  above  aU  things.f 
The  course  of  thought,  therefore,  in  Paul,  takes  this  form.  "  The 
Scripture  saith  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  whoever  shall 
fashion  himself  conformably  to  the  law  which  meets  him  from  with- 
out, shall  live  ;  but  this  no  man  can  do  ;  consequently  no  man  at« 
tains  life  thus ;  aU  that  he  can  attain  by  this  way  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (iii.  20).  But,  in  the  New  Testament,  he  hath,  by  the  ppera- 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  the  law  within  himself ;  it  is  written  on  his  heart ; 
therefore  he  need  no  longer  seek  it  from  afar,  but  only  become  aware 
of  this  treasure  within  him,  and  follow  the  power  of  the  Spirit.":f 

*  Some  (as  lately  Reiche)  have  falselj  designated  the  apostle's  ezplanatioii  in  this 
place  as  dUtgorica^  such  as  that  in  GaL  iv.  22,  seq.  The  onlj  proper  name  for  it  is 
wpmiwU;  «L «.,  it  is  such  an  explanation  as  penetrates  through  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  its  spirit.  The  whole  passage  (Dene  xzLc,  ttt.)  points  most  properlj 
to  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  in  this  inner  sense  it  is  imderstood  hj  the 
apostle.        * 

f  Christ  Is  active  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Pet  L  11 ;  Heb.  xl  26)  also;  bat  rather  as 
an  influence  {Pfjixa)  than  as  a  person  {}uoyog)  (comp  on  John  i  1 ;  also  my  Opusa  Theol. 
p.  123,  seq.,  and  the  essay  on  the  Word  of  Gk>d  in  the  Ghrigtoterpe  for  1835,  p.  1,  seq.) 
Buti  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  the  subject  was  not  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
but  he  himselfl  in  his  life  and  power.  (Comp.  1  Pet  i.  23-26,  which  forms  the  most  perfect 
parallel  to  yer.  8.) 

X  If  the  connexion  of  the  words,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  passage  before 
us,  had  been  more  carefUlly  attended  to,  it  could  not  have  been  possible  that  so  many 
8Mgk  applications  should  have  been  brought  forward — as,  that  the  intention  was  to  prove 
^at  Christ  is  omnipresent  (Origen)— or,  that  the  gospel  is  not  hard  to  fulfil  or  to  discover 
(Flatt,  Morus,  RosenmlUler) — or,  that  the  reality  of  the  appearance  and  the  resurrection 
di  Christ  is  the  subject  (Reiche,  B&ckert>  Usteri).    These  applications,  it  is  tnie^  all  lie  in 
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The  words,  "  say  noi  in  thine  hearty  who  shall  ascend  or  descendT 
(with  which  those  in  vii.  24,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  f"  are  parallel> 
adre  a  negative  expression  of  an  idea  which  would  he  positively  ex^ 
pressed  as  follows : — If  in  the  OH  Testament  doing  was  required^ 
80  now  it  is  faith ;  for  all  has  been  done  through  Christ.  "  As- 
cending into  heaven/'  and  "  descending  into  the  deep, '  are,  there* 
fore,  merely  symbolical  expressions  to  signify  seeking  in  the  remotest 
quarters.  The  latter  phrase  is  stronger  and  bolder  than  that  of  the 
LXX. — dtanep^w  el^  rb  itipav  rfji;  OaXdaarig,  crossing  beyond  the  sea;  for 
the  word  dpvcoo^^  which  correspoads  to  V*!««,  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  meamog  the  sea,  bnt  the  regions  of  the  dead.^  In  making  choice 
of  it,  the  apostle  had,  no  doubt,  Ps.  cxxxix.  8  before  his  eyes.  (*Aj3w^ 
<fof  is  properly  an  adjective,  bottomless^  from  PvcaS^y  the  Ionic  form 
of  Pv§6g  ;  thus  Eoripid.  Phoen.  1632,  raprd^ov  dfivaaa  %<lo]pi«Ta. 
Comp.  Luke  viii  31  j  Eev,  ix.  1,  2, 11,  xi  7,  xviL  8,  xx.  1.)  After 
what  has  been  said,  it  only  remains  to  be  explained  how  Paul  could 
iqpply  the  *^  ascending''  and  "  descending"  to  Christ,  as  if  they  related 
to  bringing  him  down  from  heaven,  or  up  from  the  dead.  As  itt 
Christ,  the  eternal  Word  had  been  made  ilesh  (John  i.  1-14),  and 
this  Word  forms  the  very  object  of  the  preaching  of  faith  in  the 
gospel  (ver.  8),  every  seeking  after  Truth,  as  something  distant^ 
which  had  not  yet  appeared  among  mefi,  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a^ 
ignoring  of  Christ  and  his  almighty  presence ;  by  such  seeking, 
men  act  as  if  Chrust  had  not  yet  come  down  from  heaven  into  the 
flesh,  or  as  if  he  were  still  among  the  dead,  and  not  long  ago  riseii 
again. 

the  words ;  it  is  not,  however,  as  iaokUed  tmths  that  they  are  there,  hat  as  heloDging  in  gen- 
eral to  the  essence  of  faith.  Bengel,  Enapp,  and  Tholuck  snppose  that  Paul  is  represent- 
ing to  the  anxious  hearty  which  knows  not  bow  to  enter  into  heaven  or  to  escape  hell,  that 
Qirist  can  effect  this  in  it.  The  context  in  this  place,  however,  evidently  does  not  point 
to  the  distresses  of  penitent  hearts,  although  it  is  true  that,  where  there  is  faith,  penitence 
ii  presupposed.  Rather  the  apostle  contrasts  the  law  and  the  gospel  with  each  other  m 
^teir  most  general  cha/ractier^  and  shews  that  it  is  already  recognized  and  ezhihited  in  the 
Old  Testament  The  nature  of  the  law  is  represented  direct,  as  requiring  the  doing  of 
the  law  \  the  gospel  indireetiy^  as  the  life  of  faith.  The  indirect  form  of  the  proo^  how- 
ever, is  of  such  a  nature  that  &ith  is  indicated  in  its  origination  [Genesis] ;  faith  personi- 
fied, or  one  who  already  helieves,  is  represented  as  speaking  to  unbelieving  Aumanity,  or 
to  aa  individual  believer.  Unbelief  has  for  its  characteristio  a  turning  to  what  is  outward. 
It  regards  God  as  a  (^stant  bemg.  From  this  outward  direction,  the  spirit  is  oalled  back 
into  its  inward  depths,  in  which  it  finds  God's  etem^  Word  present ;  and  this  finding  is 
faith  itself  But  this  eternal  word  Paul,  of  course,  conoeives  as  that  which  has  become 
hicaraate ;  and  hence  he  brings  forward  the  consideration  that  Ghrirt  is  neither  far  off 
nor  dead,  but  inUmately  nigh  to  overy  one  and  living. 

♦  The  opinion  of  some  writers  (as  Bolten  and  Koppe),  that  elc  rb  Kepav  rijc  daXdeaiff 
also  signifies  Sheol,  Hades-^this  being  imagined,  as  by  Homer,  to  be  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  ocean — is  inadmissible.  The  Hebrews  supposed  the  region  of  the  dead 
to  be  beneath  the  earth  (comp.  note  on  Eph.  iv.  9) ;  the  expression  in  question  denotes 
merely  a  distance  which  it  exeeeds  man's  power  to  reach.  And  this  idea  has  only  bee& 
expressed  more  pointedly,  bat  not  altered,  by  Paul 
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(Instead  of  ftfjfia  Triarefo^^  1  Tim.  iv.  6  has  XSyog  nlortco^.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  preaching  to  introduce  the  word  origixkally  into  Diaa 
[comp.  at  1  Pet.  i  25],  but  only  to  arouse  its  dormant  life  as  a  spark 
does  fire.  There  is  in  all  things  a  word  of  Ghxl,  for  GK)d  upholdeth 
all  thiugs  by  the  word  of  his  power.    Heb.  i.  3.) 

Vers,  9-11. — This  having  of  the  Divine  Word  within  ourselves, 
in  unspeakable  intimacy^  so  that  it  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to 
ourselves,  is  the  essence  of  faith,  in  which  profession  is  included  ; 
whosoever,  then,  possesses  faith,  obtains,  through  the  power  of  the 
Divine  principle  in  it,  the  salvation  which  he  could  not  have 
attained  without  it.  This  power  of  faith,  which  leads  to  salvation, 
is,  moreover,  acknowledged  in  the  Old  Testament  also.  Is.  xxviii.  16. 

(The  distinction  between  confessing  with  the  mouth  [dfAoXoyetp 
ordfiaTi]^  and  believing  with  the  heart  [-mareveiv  icapdtf],  is  occasioned 
merely  by  the  foregoing  quotation  ;  the  two  are  correlatives.  No 
true  belief  remains  without  confession,  any  more  than  fire  without 
Hght ;  and  every  confession  presupposes  belief,  for  a  hypocritical 
confession  is  no  tx)nfession  at  all,  but  a  counterfeit  of  it  A  dumb 
fiiith  is  uo  faith.  "  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken.''  2  Cor. 
iv.  18. — The  reason  why  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  especially 
brought  forward  as  the  object  of  faith,  is  that  it  is  the  moment  of 
victoiy,  the  figure  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  all  men, — l(»>Tffpla 
and  ducaioavvTj  are  not  to  be  distinguished  as  Glockler  supposes  ;  for 
in  ver.  9  aGydrjtrQ  stands  by  itself.  As  this  distinction,  then,  cannot 
be  pressed,  and  as,  moreover,  ver.  11  also  relates  to  one  thing  only, 
ver.  10  seems  identical  in  sense  with  ver.  9.  The  emphasis,  however, 
is  to  be  laid  on  heart  and  mouthy  so  as  to  yield  the  sense  :  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  what  is  outward  must  be  uuited  with 
what  is  inward. — On  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xsLviii.  16  in  ver..  11, 
compare  the  remarks  on  ix.  33.) 

Vers.  12,13. — The  distinction  made  under  the  Theocracy  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  therefore,  no  longer  appears  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  all  men  have  one  access  to  the  Lord  of  all,  namely,  faith,  of 
which  calling  on  him  is  the  expression.  This  is  again  confirmed  by 
«  passage  of  evangelical  prophecy.     (Joel  ii.  32.) 

(On  ov  ydp  iari  dtaorokrj  [ySr.  12],  comp.  iiL  22.— 'O  airrS^  is  the 
subject,  and  Kvpiog  the  predicate.  According  to  the  context  God  is  pri- 
marily meant,  as  the  quotation  indicates,  but  as  intended  by  Paul,  it  is 
of  course  God  in  Christ. — Ukovrelv  relates  to  the  riches  of  grace  and 
mercy,  from  which  no  one  is  excluded.  E{^  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  stream  of  grace  pours  itself  forth.  'EniKaXeladcUy  like 
dfiokoyeiv  above,  presupposes  a  lively  faith.  We  need  not  therefore 
supply,  "  If  the  invoking  be  sincere  and  honestly  intended,"  for 
unless  it  be  so,  it  ceases  to  be  an  invoking;  it  only  appears  to  be 
that  which  it  really  is  not.) 
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Vers.  14-21. — If,  however,  this  new  way  of  salvation  is  to  he  for 
all,  it  is  necessary  that  to  all — Gentiles  and  Jews  alike — should  he 
given  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  This  Paul 
sets  forth  in  four  questions,  which  depend  one  upon  the  other,  and 
then  he  shews  how  God,  agreeably  to  his  promise  (Is.  lii.  9),  has 
sent  his  messengers  to  preach.  But  men,  especially  the  Jews,  have 
been  inattentive  to  the  preaching,  as  God  had  foretold  (Is.  liiL  1); 
they  have  not  listened  to  it  or  acknowledged  their  preaching.*  The 
statements  in  vers.  16-19,  therefore,  answer  exactly  to  the  several 
questions  in  ver.  14,  and  carry  out  the  idea  that  God  has  done  what 
was  tQ  be  done  on  his  part ;  he  has  sent  messengers  and  has  set  them 
to  preach ;  but  men  have  not  laid  hold  on  God's  word  (John  i.  5). 
The  reference  to  Israel  is  discernible  in  the  whole  passage,  but  is  not 
expressly  brought  forward  until  ver.  19,  seq. 

In  ver.  14,  to  which  ver.  17  is  a  necessary  supplement,  we  meet 
with  the  important  idea  that  preaching  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
gospel  is  propagated  among  mankind.  (In  ver.  17  dKorj  is  =  rry»ij 
KTJpvy^.)  It  cannot  be  produced  by  some  immediate  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  scattered  as  seed  here  and  there,  but  in  order  to  its  pro- 
pagation there  is  constantly  required  an  imparting  from  the  central 
point  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Christ  partakes  the  nature  of 
every  distinct  organization,  and  cannot  develop  itself  save  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  members  remain  in  connexion  with  the  whole. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  a  community  of  Christians  should 
come  into  eodstence  without  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  without  having  the  history  of  Christ  preached  to  it,t  but, 
moreover,  without  this  living  connexion  it  cannot  subsist  for  a 
length  of  time  without  changing  its  nature — as  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  Ethiopian  church.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  first, 
from  the  historical  character  of  Christianity,  which  essentially  rests 
on  the  facta  of  the  history  of  Jesus  ;  and,  next,  from  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  power  that  operates  in  preaching.  This  principle  is 
connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus  (John  vii.  39),  and  is  diffused 
in  continuous  operation  from  him.  Hence  in  ver.  17  ^^/tta  GeoCJ,  word 
of  Oody  is  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  preaching,  but  in  such  a  way  that 

*  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  preaching  alone  were  of  €k>d,  and  fkith  were 
of  man ;  rather,  as  God  creates  both  the  light  and  the  eye,  so  also  the  preaching  and 
faith  are  both  of  him.  Uribelief,  however,  is  man's  &ult,  as,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
dute  the  light,  he  can  certainly  close  his  eye  intentionally  against  light,  that  he  may 
not  see. 

f  No  people  ever  has  been  or  can  be  converted,  nor  can  a  church  be  formed,  by  means 
of  tbe*Holy  Scriptures  alone^  without  an  interpreter  and  the  living  word  [of  preaching] ; 
otherwise  the  first  member  would  have  to  begin  by  baptizing  himself  Wherever  there 
arises  a  really  lively  feelmg  of  need,  thither  Gk>d  sends  meflsengere  of  the  fiiith ;  the  Bibl«^ 
however,  may  certamly  awaken  the  need. 
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this  doctrine  is  conceived  as  animated  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  Gk)d,  so  that  the  expression  might  also  have  been  ^  6e  dKoij  6ii 
nvevfiaro^  Gcov.  Missionary  activity, , therefore,  is  an  essential 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  charge  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19  is  of 
force  for  her  to  the  end  of  time.  Next,  however,  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  ought  to  be  supplied  after  ^dv  firj  dTTooraXC^oL ;  unless  they 
he  sent  forth  f  First  of  all,  evidently  imh  rov  XqiotoVj  by  Christ. 
He  himself,  the  Lord  of  the  church,  sends  forth  all  the  messengers, 
and  by  his  Spirit  arouses  them  for  his  service.  But  that  the  order 
of  the  visible  church  may  be  preserved,  this  inward  calling  requires 
the  addition  of  an  outward  sanction.  Therefore  the  inward  call 
must  have  recourse  to  the  constituted  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able,  through  their  confirmation  and  recogni- 
tion, to  co-operate  in  a  regular  manner  towards  the  edification  of 
the  church.  An  opposite  course  would  introduce  a  tumultuary  and 
separatisticdl  manner  of  working,  in  which  all  superintendence  of 
the  teachers,  and  consequently  all  prevention  of  enthusiastic  and 
fanatical  efforts,  must  become  impossible.  Paul,  who  was  called 
£rom  the  world  in  the  most  immediate  manner,  nevertheless  by  his 
example  most  strikingly  confirms  the  reality  and  necessity  of  this 
mutual  co-operation  with  the  established  organs  of  the  church.  Al- 
though baptized  with  the  Spirit  by  the  Lord  himself,  he  yet  receives 
baptism  from  Ananias  at  Danaascus  (Acts  ix.  19) ;  and,  although 
expressly  set  apart  by  the  Lord  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
yet  does  not  formally  enter  on  his  ministry  among  them  until  the 
church  at  Antioch  chooses  him,  and  sends  him  forth  as  a  OQessenger 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  1).  The  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  needs  and  regulations  of  the  whole  body,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  church's  prosperous  development. 

(The  passage  from  Is.  lii.  7,  does  not  exactly  follow  the  LXX 
Paul  keeps  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  gives  the  passage  in  the 
form  which  was  most  suitable  for  his  purpose.  The  feet  are  men- 
tioned as  the  organs  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  messen- 
gers, and  of  their  itinerant  office.  The  parallel  with  the  angels,  as 
spiritual  messengers  of  God,  forces  itself  on  us  ;  the  incarnate  G^ 
sends  forth  human  messengers  also  to  fulfil  his  commands.  The 
passages  from  the  second  part^  of  Isaiah,  which  are  quoted  in  this 
section,  are  all  to  be  considered  as  most  properly  evangelical ;  all 
other  applications — e.  gr.,  to  the  people  of  Israel,  the  prophets,  or 
the  better  members  of  the  people — are  not  excluded  by  this,  but  by 
a  t)rpical  interpretation  lead  us  back  to  the  evangelical  sense. — ^In 
ver.  15,  Goschen  renders  C^paloi  by  veloces.  The  speed  of  the  mes- 
sengers, and  the  zeal  from  whence  it  proceeds,  are  certainly  included 
in  the  idea,  but  yet  it  is  because  of  the  delightful  tidings  which 

♦  [Chapa  xL-4xvL] 
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they  bring,  that  the  feet  of  the  messengers,  t.  c,  they  themselyes^ 
are  especially  styled  d)paioi.  In  vers.  18  and  19,  fj^rj  oIk  are  not  to 
be  joined  together  ;  f^rj  is  the  interrogative  particle,  and  ov  belongs 
to  the  verb.*  [Comp.  Winer's  Gr,  §  57,  3.]  Ps.  xix.  6  is  quoted 
according  to  the  LXX.  The  passage  relates,  primarily,  to  nature^ 
which  tells  the  glory  of  Otod  ;  whence  <pd6yyoc  =  ^^p,  is  used,  whereas 
in  reference  to  jpersons,  X&yog  or  ic/jgvyfia  would  be  more  suitable. 
Paul,  however,  considers  the  church  as  a  new  work  of  the  creating 
God,  the  creatures  of  which — the  saints — penetrate  the  world  with 
their  song  of  praise,  and  draw  all  things  to  join  in  the  general  ec- 
Btacy.  Whatever  opposes  this  movement  [as  did  the  Jews],  shuts 
itself  out  from  the  joy  of  the  new  world.  Hence  i^Xjde  is  to  be  under- 
stood prophetically ;  that  which  is  begun  is  viewed  as  if  already 
completed,  and  therefore  we  need  not  seek  for  any  further  explana- 
tion, how  it  is  that  Paul  can  represent  Christ's  messengers  as  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  whereas,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  they  had 
not  so  much  as  carried  the  preaching  of  Christ  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire. — ^Ver.  19.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  had  been  expressed 
as  far  back  as  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  in  terms  which  also  indicate  the 
pressing  forward  in  faith,  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  designated  by  o*« 
idvogj  tdvog  dovverov,  to  get  before  them.  The  idea  that  even  in 
those  days  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  gospel  reaching  the  Gentile 
world,  presupposes  its  rejection  by  IsraeL  Ilapa^i]X6G>,  TTapopyi^io,  to 
excite  jealousy,  are  expressions  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Jehovah  and  Israel ;  by  bestowing  his  love  on  others, 
God  designs  to  awaken  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  infidelity. 
Bretschneider  and  Reiche  wrongly  take  Qe6g  as  the  nominative  to 
tyvo),  making  the  sense  to  be,  "  Does  God  then  no  longer  know  (i.  e., 
love)  Israel  ?"  It  is  not  until  xi.  1,  seqq.,  that  this  idea  is  brought 
forward  ;  to  supply  Qe6g  here  is  harsh,  and  is  quite  unnecessary,  as 
the  connexion  is  plain.  Ovk  ^yvoi^  did  not  know,  is  parallel  with 
ovK  rjtcovaav,  did  not  hear,  in  ver.  18,  and  in  this  place  as  in  that,  we 
ought  to  supply  tc^pvyfjta  iriarec^,  preaching  of  faith,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage.f  The  object  of  ver.  19, 
then,  is  merely  to  apply  the  general  question  to  Israel  in  particular. 
There  is  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  quotations  which  follow 
will  not  harmonize  with  this  explanation.    For  Paul  could  scarcely 

*  M17  at  the  beginning  of  a  question  generally  expects  a  negative  answer,  o^x  an  af- 
firmative. Thus,  oifK  ffKovcav ;  did  they  not  hear  t  f^  fJKovaav ;  ihey  did  not  hear,  did  they  f 
^  oi'K  tjKovaav  \  Uia  not  true,  if  t^  thai  Ihey  did  not  hear  t  ov  here  negativing  the  signifl- 
cation  of  the  verb,  and  then  //^  negativing  subjectively  this  collective  idea. — [K. 

f  Kollner  follows  Eloppe  and  Rosenmiiller  In  understanding — **  Did  not  Israel  know 
ihai  U  was  to  stand  bdow  the  Oeniiles  f"  But  ver.  21  does  not  agree  witli  this,  and,  more- 
over, a  subject  is  thus  anticipated  which  Paul  does  not  begin  to  treat  before  ch.  zl  It  is 
only  by  taking  the  first  two  quotations  (19,  20)  apart  from  their  main  connexion,  that 
this  way  of  supplying  the  ellipse  oould  be  suggested. 
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again  answer  that  messengers  had  been  sent  to  them,  since  he 
had  just  before  declared,  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xix.  5,  that  messen- 
gers had  been  sent  into  cUl  lands,  even  into  the  distant  regions 
of  the  Gkntiles  ;  he  therefore  answers  indirectly  ;  in  shewing  that 
the  Gentiles  believe,  he  implies — ^How,  then,  should  Israel  have 
been  unable  to  believe,  if  only  it  had  been  wiUing!  The  same 
idea  is  repeated  by  Isaiah  Ixv.  1,  '^I  am  found  of  them  that 
sought  me  not  f  how  much  more  might  Israel  have  found  me 
if  it  had  been  willing;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  Gkd  stretcheth 
forth  his  arms  to  the  unfaithful  people  ;  they  would  not  [Matth. 
xxiii.  37]. — JlpCrro^  in  ver.  19  refers  to  the  later  prophecies  of 
Isaiah. — In  ver.  20  <^  is  not  adversative,  but  continuative.  'Airo- 
ToAfi^  denotes  the  boldness  of  the  prophet's  speech  in  representing 
the  heathen  as  called.  The  idea  in  ver.  20  is  parallel  to  that  in 
iz.  30,  and  the  contrast  which  is  there  expressed  [ix.  81],  is  to  be 
supplied  in  this  place  also. — And  those  wlio  \in  appearance]  aougJU 
me  have  not  found  me. — ^Ver.  21.  For  npb^  kabv  AneiSovvra  kol  dvre- 
Xsyovra  the  Hebrew  has  only  n-n^jo  d?-Si5.  ;  perhaps  the  LXX.  found 
added  in  their  copies  «i^*i»*,  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  in*»  in 
J«r.  V.  28.) 

§  16.  Israel's  Salvation. 

(XI.  1-86.) 

After  having  shewn  the  guilt  of  Israel,  Paul  proceeds  to  teach 
prophetically  that  this  apostacy  of  the  people  is  neither  total  nor 
perpetual — -that  God  has  preserved  in  Israel  a  holy  seed,  and  in  this 
aU  Israel  is  to  be  blessed.  For  the  understanding  of  this  section, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  particularly  an  idea  with- 
out which  it  must  be  obscure,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  individuals 
to  the  whole  body — ^which  has  already  been  cursorily  touched  on  in 
ToL  iL  242,  and  in  the  note  on  Bom.  v.  12.  Doubtless  the  whole 
race  of  men  forms  one  imity,  in  which  the  nations  are  lesser  wholes, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  composed  of  individuals ;  but  yet  the 
degrees  of  development  of  the  collective  body,  and  of  the  several 
nations  are  very  different,  and  consequently  so  is  their  responsibility.. 
At  the  moment  of  Christ's  appearance,  when  the  fulness  of  time- 
was  come,  and  ifiankind  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity  (GaL  iv. 
4),  yet  all  the  nations  were  not  equally  advanced,  but  many  were 
atOl  in  the  lowest  grades  of  development,  as  continues  to  be  the  case 
at  this  day.  But  as  to  the  question  of  a  nation's  guilt,  everything 
depends  on  its  degree  of  development.  In  the  wilderness  the  people 
of  Israel  incurred  guilt,  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  elder  genera- 
iaon  should  die  there ;  the  like  happened  in  the  captivity,  where  the 
Vol.  IV.— 8 
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greater  number  of  the  exiles  remained  behind  among  the  heathen, 
and  were  mingled  with  them  ;  but,  because  the  culture  of  the 
people  was  not  then  so  far  advanced  as  in  our  Lord's  day,  their  guilt 
in  those  earlier  times  was  also  less.  (Comp.  on  Matth.  xi  20,  seqq.) 
And  in  the  same  way  do  individuals  in  the  greater  or  smaller  ag- 
gregations of  people  stand  relatively  to  each  other.  True,  all 
the  members  of  a  nation,  without  exception,  are  influenced  by  the 
same  spiritual  atmosphere — the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  we  commonly 
call  it.  The  lower  the  condition  of  the  whole  people,  the  greater  is  the 
dominion  exercised  over  individuals  by  this  spirit  of  the  generality  ; 
with  advancing  culture  the  individualizing  tendency  increases  in  a 
nation.  Yet  still,  neither  in  the  higher  nor  lower  stages  of  devel- 
opment, is  the  condition  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
nation  alike.  Bather,  as  different  nations  in  the  unity  of  mankind 
stand  at  different  stages  in  the  same  period  of  their  collective  devel- 
opment, so  too  do  the  various  individuals  in  the  unity  of  a  nation. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  guilt  of  a  people  at  a  particular 
period,  this  guilt  is  distributed  in  very  various  measures  among  the 
individuals  of  that  people.  Now,  in  every  people  there  may  be  dis- 
tinguished active  and  passive  individuals  ;  in  acts  of  sin,  the  latter 
are  merely  drawn  along  in  the  train  of  the  former  class,  but  the  act- 
ive are  those  who,  in  the  critical  moments,  determine  the  sinful  ten- 
dency of  the  whole.  Thus,  in  our  Lord's  time,  it  was  the  Pharisees 
and  Priests  who  produced  the  sin  of  the  apostacy ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  only  carried  along  by  them  ;  if  the  leaders  had  taken 
another  direction,  it  might  have  been  differently  guided.  Thus, 
then,  in  a  case  of  national  guilt,  the  degree  of  guilt  is  variously  de- 
termined in  such  a  way  that  the  active  members  especially  bear  it. 
In  the  mass,  which  is  only  swayed  by  them,  the  guilt  of  many  may 
be  very  slight  in  such  a  proceeding  as  the  rejection  of  Christ  was, 
inasmuch  as  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is  often  not 
even  rendered  possible  for  them.  Those,  then,  who  thus  have  loaded 
their  conscience  but  little,  may  form  the  seed  of  a  new  generation. 
Hence  the  great  Judgments  which  befel  Israel  (in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  captivity,  under  Titus,  and  under  Hadrian) — in  which  those 
members  of  the  people  who  had  fallen  wholly  under  the  dominion 
of  sin,  were  removed) — appear,  at  the  same  time,  as  restorations,  in- 
asmuch as  the  remnant  of  the  people,  like  a  living  root  which  is  set 
free  from  the  dead  tree,  was  in  a  condition  to  put  forth  new  shoots. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  classes  to  be  distinguished  in  the  people 
of  Israel :  Jlrst,  the  few  who  had  the  energy,  in  opposition  to  the 
corrupted  spirit  of  the  mass,  to  recognize  and  apprehend  the  Messiah 
in  him  who  was  crucified  ;  these  passed  over  into  the  spiritual  Israel 
of  the  church.  Next,  those  members  of  the  nation  who,  with  more 
or  less  clearness  of  faiowledge,  strove  against  God ;  these  fell  off 
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fiom  Israel^  and,  althongb  circumcified  in  the  flesh,  became  in  spirit 
of  the  heathen  nncircnmcision  (ii.  28-9),  for  which  cause  God  caused 
ihem  to  perish  in  the  great  judgment  imder  Titus  which  followed. 
Thirdly  J  those  who  were  not  strongly  enough  actuated  either  by  sin 
or  by  grace ;  so  that  they  neither  became  so  deeply  guilty  as  the 
second  class,  by  their  not  believing,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  attained 
to  the  same  perfection  as  the  first.  This  third  class  remained  over 
as  a  seed,  and  out  of  it  was  developed  the  Israel  after  the  flesh, 
which  we  see  descending  through  the  course  of  the  Christian  ages, 
and  which  sojourns  among  us  as  a  living  miracle  of  the  Lord,  scat- 
tered over  all  the  world,  yet  faithftdly  adhering  to  its  inherited 
customs.  Japheth  indeed  now  dwells  in  the  tents  of  these  children 
of  Shem  ;  t,  e.,  they  are  bearing  the  guilt  of  their  fathers,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Divine  system  of  salvation ;  yet  they 
are  not  cast  off  forever,  but  their  prerogative  is  only  withdrawn  for  a 
time,  and  still  remains  in  store  for  them.  They  are  like  a  royal  race 
excluded  from  the  throne  through  the  fault  of  its  ancestors,  but  for 
which  the  crown  is  reserved  until  the  time  when  it  shall  please  God 
to  restore  it  to  its  dominion. 

After  these  remarks,  the  following  statement  of  the  apostle  as  to 
the  various  classes  of  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  will  be  more  easily  intelligible. 

Ver.  1. — ^In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  the  question  jifi 
dnr^oaro  «.  t.  A.,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  individuiU  members 
of  the  nation  who  lived  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  ; 
for  they  were,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part  rejected,  and  in  ch.  ix. 
Paul  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  over  them  that  they  did  not  belong 
at  all  to  that  Israel  for  which  the  promises  were  intended  (ix.  6, 
seq.);  it  relates  to  the  people  as  a  body.  This  depended  on  the 
remnant  (Xelfifiay  xi  5)  ;  t.  a.,  on  the  better  disposed  among  the 
people,  who  either  already  believed,  or,  at  least,  did  not  intention- 
ally strive  against  faith.  For  these  the  promise  remained,  accord- 
ing to  Gtod's  prescience  (Sv  TrpoiyvG))  which  also  involves  the  operation 
of  grace,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  vain.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  fallen  away,  were  never,  in  Qx)d*s  sight,  members  of  the 
true  Israel ;  for  he  foreknew  their  unfaithfulness,  and  had  not 
elected  them  ;  just  as  the  dry  branches  of  a  tree  are  cut  away  by 
the  gardener,  without  his  thereby  giving  up  the  tree  itself— nay, 
rather  the  pruning  is  a  proof  of  his  continuing  care  for  it.  As  an 
example  of  this  holy  seed  in  the  nation,  the  apostle  mentions  him- 
self ;  but  with  Paul  we  are  also  to  think  of  all  those  who  had  at 
that  time  already  attached  themselves  to  the  church  ;  for  by  these 
it  was  visibly  mfmifest  that  God  had  not  forsaken  his  people. 

Vers.  2-4 — ^He  proceeds,  however,  further  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible  nucleus  (or  kernel  as  it  were)  of  the  people  of  God 
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The  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  10, 14, 18)  oflFers  him  An  exeel* 
lent  opportunity  of  illustrating  thb  irath  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
hidden  handful  of  true  believers  in  an  apostate  people.  It  is  evi* 
dent  that  Paul  cannot  here  mean  those  Jews  only  who  had  passed 
over  to  the  church — for  they  were  discernible — ^but  those,  unknown 
to  every  human  eye,  who  bore  in  their  heart,  without  being  them-*- 
selves  conscious  of  it,  the  hidden  treasure  of  fidelity  and  uprightness. 
These  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  the 
remains  of  the  Divine  image  to  the  old  man  in  the  individual ;  or 
as  in  the  regenerate  person  the  new  man,  undeveloped,  and  often 
repressed  by  sin,  stands  towards  the  sinful  man  which  encompasses 
him.  As  this  latter  must  die  in  order  that  the  other  may  have  sway, 
so,  too,  must  the  ^^  remnant"  be  set  free  from  the  alien  husk  in  which  it 
dwells,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  extend  itself.  It  is 
always  the  nation  properly  so  called  (ix.  6,  seq.)  to  which  all  prom- 
ises relate,  as  the  new  man  virhich  makes  no  show  is  alone  the  true 
man  in  the  rude  mass  of  the  old. 

(In  ver.  2,  iv  'Elig,  means  the  section  in  which  the  history  of  that 
prophet  is  told.  In  like  manner  Thucydides  i  9,  uses  iv  t$  (7«^7r-> 
rgov  TTopaddaei  to  denote  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. — 'Evrvyxdva) 
icard  Tivog  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Apocrypha,  1 
Mace.  X.  60.  In  ver.  3  the  quotation  is  freely  made,  and  does  not 
exactly  follow  either  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew. — XprjfjumafjtS^j  the 
answer  of  an  oracle  ;  the  substantive  occurs  in  this  place  only ;  on 
the  verb  comp.  on  Matth.  ii.  12. — Ver.  4.  The  fonn  ?}  fkuiX  is  chosen 
by  Paul  after  the  LXX.,  who  commonly  use  this  form,  although  in 
the  story  of  Elijah  [1  Kings  xix.  18]  it  is  6  (kUtk,  The  feminine  for 
n^ya  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  as  meaning  the  goddess, 
who  is  there  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Queen  of  Heaven  or  Astarte. 
The  circumstance  that  the  LXX.  represent  the  male  god  as  also 
female,  is  to  be  traced  to  his  androgynous  character,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  mockery.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — Having  in  ch.  x.  decidedly  characterized  the  want  of 
feith  as  guilt,  he  now  as  strongly  denies  that  the  superiority  of  the 
better  kind  is  their  desert ;  this,  like  all  other  good,  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  any  works  whatever,  but  solely  to  gmce. 

(In  ver.  5  Xelfifia  =  KardXtimia^  comp.  on  ix.  27. — The  words 
inXoyrj  x^^"^^  do  not  require  lickoyfj  Kpiaeij^  by  way  of  opposition, 
for  the  Divine  i^ency  produces  only  what  is  good.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, of  the  election  of  grace  doubtless  includes  this — that  God 
perfects  those  whom  he  chooses.  The  election  is  in  itself  as  com* 
prehensive  as  the  love  of  Orod  itself ;  but  through  his  foreknowledge 
of  those  who  by  resistance  make  themselves  evil,  it  becomes  partial. 
— In  ver.  6  A.B.D.E.F.G.  omit  the  addition  d  ^  i^  ifyytov,  ohiurt 
iart  xdpi^  kitu  ri  iftycv  ciiUri  iarlv  ^ptyw.  It  seems  evidently  super* 
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fluous ;  and  moreover,  the  last  words,  rb  Ipr/ov  oviceri  karlv  Ipyov,  are 
in  their  form  quite  out  of  keeping  with  Paul's  manner.  'Ettc/  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  otherwise,"  comp.  iii.  6.) 

Vers.  7-10. — ^Israel,  therefore,  considered  as  a  people,  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  X^imui  or  icAoyji,  the  people  in  the  true  theo- 
omtic  sense  (ix.  6),  and  the  hardened.  In  the  former  class  the  grace 
of  God  accomplishes  everything ;  in  the  latter  it  produces  the  form 
q£  their  manifestation  in  history.  In  order  to  establish  this  idea  of 
the  division  of  Israel  into  a  believing  and  an  unbelieving  half,  as  an 
act  of  God,  the  apostle  again  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  unbelief  and  the  sinful  development  of  many  Israelites  (always, 
of  course,  in  respect  of  the  manifestation  only,  and  not  in  its  char- 
acter as  sin),  is  not  only  foretold  according  to  God's  omniscience, 
but  is  also  ascribed  to  his  omnipotence.  Thus  the  ideas  of  ix.  17 
are  here  repeated,  but  with  a  definite  application  to  Israel. 

(Reiche  is  for  extending  the  question  to  hrirvxev,  but  it  is  better 
to  understand  rl  ovv  only  as  interrogative.  The  words  refer  back  to 
ix.  30.  Here,  however,  as  in  ix.  6,  'lapa^X  is  to  be  understood  of 
physical  posterity  only ;  the  iKXor/TJ  alone  is  the  spiritual  Israel  But 
it  is  God  alone,  as  omniscient,  that  can  distinguish  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  Israel  before  the  event ;  man  caimot  do  so 
until  after  the  event. — UiM)p6(,>  =  aicXTigvvG)^  comp.  at  ix.  18.  The 
only  words  that  can  be  supplied  agreeably  to  the  quotation  which 
follows,  are  imb  tov  Qeov.  But  God  hardens  only  those  whom  he 
will;  and  he  wills  to  harden  only  those  who,  to  a  certain  degree, 
have  given  themselves  over  to  sin.  Such  an  one  he  intends  to  re- 
strain fix)m  deeper  guilt  by  the  mipcjaig^  if  it  is  but  temporary,  or  to 
punish  by  it,  if  it  is  permanent.  It  is  evident  from  the  words  ^u>g 
T^  arjfiepov  iiiUpaq^  untU  this  day,  that  the  apostle  has  in  view,  pri- 
marily, only  a  temporary  hardening,  and  hopes  that  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  remove  the  spirit  of  slumber  from  them,  without  being 
obliged  to  apprehend  that  they  will  afterwards,  when  awake,  con- 
tinue to  resist,  and  only  incur  heavier  guilt. — The  received  text 
reads  tovtov,  but  A.C.D.E.F.G.  have  tovto,  which  reading,  as  the 
more  unusual,  is  to  be  preferred ;  hnruyxdveiv  usually  takes  the  geni- 
tive, comp,  Heb.  yi.  15,  xi.  83  ;  James  iv.  2.  The  reading  irnypaJ- 
dfiaav^  they  toere  hurt^  maimed,  has  no  considerable  authority  in  its 
&vour. — The  citation  in  ver.  8  is  finely  made  up  from  Is.  xxix.  10, 
and  Deut.  xxix.  4.  The  unbelief  of  Israel  is  the  proper  subject  of 
both  passages  ;  but  in  the  first  -neiT&TLiuv  stands  instead  of  idioKs,  and 
in  the  second  the  turn  of  the  sentence  is,  "  God  gave  you  not  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear  f  whereas  Paul  connects  the  negative  with  "  see"  and 
"  hear."  The  word  Kardw^ig  signifies  in  the  LXX.  deep  sleep^  "V^l'^Q, 
from  vvw,  not,  as  in  profane  writers,  pricking ,  from  vvoog).  The  ex- 
pression, spirit  of  slumber,  would  seem  to  denote  the  reality  of  the 
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Divine  operation — ^the  outpoured  element  which  produced  the  same 
effect  in  all — Vers.  9,  lO'are  from  Ps.  Ixix.  23,  24  In  this  passage 
Israel  is  not  the  subject ;  rather  David  is  speaking  of  his  enemies 
and  curses  them.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  Psalms,  these  are  not 
his  personal  enenues,  but  the  enemies  of  God^s  cause  in  him  ; 
his  curses  are  the  expression  of  Gk>d's  righteous  judgment,  the 
effect  of  which  might  be  the  only  thing  that  could  avail  to  lead  the 
adversaries  from  their  evil  way  and  convert  them.  This  quotation 
also  is  freely  made  from  memory ;  Srjpa  is  neither  in  the  original  nor 
in  the  LXX.  The  sense  of  the  first  verse  is — Where  they  least  eoj- 
pect  ity  let  the  snare  of  destruction  come  upon  them  by  way  of  re- 
compense;  of  the  second — Load  them  with  misery,  let  their  eyes 
become  dark,  bow  down  their  backs  for  ever.  The  original  has,  in 
the  first  verse,  o-nas^t^j/or  those  who  are  at  rest,  the  secure;  as  the 
LXX.  translate  elg  dvranddoiJM,  they  no  doubt  read  o'na^VwV.  The 
darkening  of  the  eyes,  and  boioing  doton  of  the  back,  cannot  well  be 
understood  here  of  age  and  its  burdens,  because  dunravrdg  =  nn:n,  is 
joined  with  them ;  we  shall  do  better  to  understand  sulgection,  per- 
haps with  blinding  of  the  eyes.) 

Ver.  11. — The  subject  of  ver.  1  is  now  resumed,  and  carried  fur- 
ther— ^how  that  God  has  by  no  means  rejected  the  people  as  such, 
but  rather  salvation  has  come  to  the  Gentiles,  through  the  fall  of  the 
Israelites,  in  order  thereby  to  incite  these  to  the  recovery  of  their 
prerogative.  Thus  (as  in  ver.  8)  the  hardening  of  Israel  would  ap- 
pear as  merely  transitory,  out  of  which  God,  according  to  his  wisdom, 
knows  how  to  bring  forth  some  good  effect.  If,  however,  this  idea 
were  understood  of  all  the  individual  members  of  the  outward  body 
of  the  nation,  then,  as  has  been  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,  in  the 
first  place  the  grief  which  Paul  expressed  in  ch.  xi.  seq.,  would  be 
merely  affected  ;  for  in  that  case  the  calamity  would  be  nothing 
more  than  that  some  reached  the  goal  later  than  others ;  and  as, 
moreover,  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  was  hereby  brought  about, 
all  cause  of  complaint  would  substantially  disappear.  And  further, 
in  that  case  the  apostle  would  contradict  himself;  for  in  ix.  6,  seq., 
he  had  said  that  not  all  those  who  were  physically  members  of  the 
Israelitish  people  were  such  inwardly  also,  but  that  to  these  latter 
alone  the  promise  belonged ;  consequently  he  cannot  here  intend  to 
speak  of  all  who  are  Israelites  by  fleshly  descent.  If  we  should 
choose  to  suppose  (which,  however,  according  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, is  not  probable)  that  Paul  imagined  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  be  immediately  at  hand,  and  hoped  that  it  would  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  Israelites  ;  still,  there  had  been  an  interval  of  more 
than  twenty  years  since  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  during  that  time 
many  Jews,  who  might  have  become  believers  in  Christ,  had  died  in 
unbelief ;  and  therefore,  even  on  this*  supposition,  the  apostle  could 
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not  mean  aU  the  individuals  who  had  ever  belonged  to  the  nation. 
We  must  rather,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  individuals 
and  the  essential  part  of  the  nation.  Many  individuals  ^^  stumbled 
at  Christ  that  they  should  fall" — t.  e.,  in  punishment  of  their  own 
sin  they  utterly  forfeited  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ ;  but  these 
were  such  as  in  nowise  belonged  to  the  people  of  God,  properly  so- 
called,  being  only  members  of  the  fleshly  Israel ;  the  "  remnant,'*  on 
the  other  hand  (ver.  5),  which  is  the  proper  essence  of  the  nation,  was, 
through  this  very  stumbling  of  the  others,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gkntiles,  to  be  saved,  and  hereafter  to  become  a  great  blessing  to 
the  world.  The  sense  of  the  words  is  consequently  this— to  the 
elect  all  things  must  serve  for  good,  even  the  sin  of  their  brethren ; 
to  those  who  are  nqt  elect,  all  things  serve  but  for  their  hurt,  even 
the  Divinely-appointed  means  of  salvation ;  for  their  moral  per- 
verseness  causes  them  to  pervert  everything  from  its  proper  pur- 
pose. (Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  27  ;  Bev.  xxii.  11.)  Of  course,  however,  as 
has  already  been  often  remarked,  this  election  of  God  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary,  but  as  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness, and  consequently  as  leaving  no  one  unchosen  but  such  as  resist 
the  operation  of  grace.  The  only  striking  difficulty  therefore  in  the 
passage  is,  that  the  apostle  does  not  distinguish  these  two  classes, 
but  speaks  of  the  whole  mass  as  if  it  were  of  uniform  qucdity.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
circumstance,  that  Paul  views  the  people  as  a  definite  unity, 
and  attributes  to  it  collective  actions.  The  two  wholly  differ- 
ent classes  contained  in  this  unity — those  of  genuine  and  false 
Israelites,  of  elect  and  non-elect — can  be  separated  by  Gk)d  alone  ; 
it  is  only  in  the  generations  which  have  quitted  the  earthly 
scene  that  man  begins  to  perceive  their  difference,  and  even  in 
these  but  partially  and  uncertainly,  while  in  the  living  not  at 
aU.  One  who  at  the  last  moment  is  an  unbeliever,  may  yet,  with 
his  latest  breath,  turn  and  become  a  believer.  And  it  is  with 
the  whole  of  mankind  as  with  the  people  of  IsraeL  In  God's  sight 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  among  mankind,  but  for  man  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  perceptible.  In  the  living  and  in  coming  generations, 
man  sees  a  great  mass  destined  to  salvation ;  it  is  only  in  the  gen- 
erations which  have  passed  away  that  he  sees  the  difference ;  and 
even  among  these,  again,  he  sees  it  but  imperfectly,  since  no  human 
eye  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  the  soul,  and  we  can  seldom  be  en- 
tirely assured  as  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  another. 

(We  must  not  attempt  at  all  to  refine  on  the  relations  of  TrraUiv 
and  nlTTTsiv  to  each  other ;  the  former  means  simply  to  stumble 
(xgainst  (with  reference  to  ix.  83),  the  latter  the  falling  y  consequent 
on  stumbling,  with  the  result  of  this  fall^  viz.^  the  destructioa 
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(dn6Xeia)  which  may  follow  from  aiich  felling.  The  tendency  of  the 
apostle's  argument  in  this  place,  is  to  prove  how  God's  wisdom  can 
turn  the  fall  of  Israel,  in  the  sense  which  has  just  been  more  par- 
ticularly defined,  primarily  at  once  to  the  good  of  others,  and  event- 
uaUy  to  that  of  Israel  itself.  Iva  is,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
reXiKO)^y  as  also  in  ver.  19,  which  is  a  passage  very  similar  to  the 
present. — 'Eyevero  is  to  be  supplied  to  ^  aGnfjpla.  Salvation,  doubt- 
less, would  have  come  to  the  Gentiles,  even  in  the  case  of  Israel's 
having  believed ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  have  been  until 
later,  and  moreover,  if  Israel  had  remained  true  to  its  calling,  the 
Gentile  world  would  not  have  become,  as  it  has,  the  vehicle  and 
transmitter  of  the  ordinances  of  salvation. — On  napa^TjkojacUy  comp. 
at  X.  19. — ^As  in  the  individual,  a  deep  fall  is  often  necessary  in  order 
rightly  to  kindle  the  new  life  in  him  to  a  flame  (as,  e,  g.y  in  the  case 
of  Peter),  so  too  are  the  fall  of  the  Jews  among  mankind,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Gentile  world  enjoying  their  prerogatives  in  consequence 
of  this  fall,  the  means  in  God's  hand  of  bringing  the  Israel  of  God 
to  the  true  Ufe. 

Ver.  12. — Paul  goes  on  to  shew,  by  an  argument  a  minori  ad 
mcytcsy  how  powerful  an  influence  Israel  exercises  on  mankind — ^like 
the  heart,  by  the  motions  of  which  the  life  of  the  whole  organic 
system  is  regulated.  If  even  their  fcUl  has  had  the  power  per  co»- 
trarium^  to  operate  for  blessing,  how  much  more  will  their  rising 
again  !  The  apostle,  however,  forthwith  defines  more  precisely  the 
idea  of  the  napdnrGifia ;  for,  in  another  view,  this  fall  of  Israel  was 
the  acceptance  of  some  members  of  the  people.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible that  the  apostles  also  (who  were  all  children  of  Abraham),  the 
LXX.,  and  all  the  Israelitish  friends  of  our  Lord,  should  have  con- 
tinued in  unbelief,  or  have  become  apostate  (which  indeed,  according 
to  Matth.  xxiv.  24,  was  impossible),  then  neither  would  the  gospel 
have  reached  the  Gentiles ;  it  would  have  utterly  failed.  Paul's 
idea,  therefore,  is  properly  this  :  If  so  small  a  number  of  Israelites 
has  been  able  to  effect  so  much  in  the  Gentile  world  (Kdatwg  =  iOvij, 
comp.  note  on  iii.  7),  what  will  Israel  effect  when  the  whole  body 
comes  to  act  1  The  expression  chosen  for  this  idea,  ffrrrnia  lui 
7TX7Jpo)fia^  is  as  difficult  as  the  idea  itself  is  simple.  UapdiTTCifia 
would  require,  by  way  of  contrast,  some  such  notion  as  dvdaraaig  ; 
but  this  is  wanting,  and  is  absorbed  in  nXripwiui.  UrTruLa^  attic  for 
fjaarjua,  is  used  by  profane  writers  like  fjoaa  or  ffrra^  in  the  sense  of 
•overthrow,  hurt,  loss;  in  that  sense  it  would  be  synonymous  with 
7TapdTTT(»)^,  but  if  so  taken  it  forms,  seemingly,  no  contrast  with 
TT^^Jpo/xa.  The  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  1  Con  vL  7,  where  it  means,  like  ^Aarrw/ia,  a  moral  defed, 
degradation.  The  expression  nXripG)^^  which  is  used  of  the  full 
^complement  of  a  ship,  the  whole  population  of  a  city,  and  the  like, 
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pmnts  to  the  idea  of  SLpart  as  its  opposite  ;  but  tbis  sense  cannot 
be  certainly  made  out  for  rjrrTifia.  We  might  apply  here  the  analo- 
gous German  term  Ausfdll  {^^ falling  off*  — hence  abatement,  defi- 
ciency) which  denotes  the  deficient,  uncompleted  portion  of  a 
connected  multitude.  The  apostle,  no  doubt,  had  in  his  mind  tha 
idea  of  a  definite  number j  which,  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
the  people  of  Israel  must  make  up — an  idea  which  also  appears  in  a 
modified  form  in  Rev.  vii  4.  This  number  had,  in  our  Lord's  day, 
an  important  deficiency  [Auafall]^  in  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of 
many ;  and  yet,  if  the  faithful  few  already  had  such  powerful  influ- 
ence, what,  Paul  means  to  say,  may  we  infer  that  the  effect  will 
be,  when  the  number  determined  by  God  shall  be  full  !*  The 
passage  was  rightly  explained  in  a  similar  way  as  far  back  as 
Origen.  Beza  and  Grotius  in  later  times,  and  most  recently  De 
Wette,  also  agree  in  this  explanation,  of  which  ver.  25  is  a  further 
confirmation. 

Vers.  13, 14. — Paul  proceeds  to  say  that,  actuated  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  in  store  for  Israel,  he,  although  especially  an  apostle 
to  the  Gtentiles,  yet  always  keeps  his  own  people  also  in  view,  in  the 
hope  that  his  labours  among  the  Gentiles  may  react  beneficently 
on  Israel.  As,  however,  he  says  (yakrw  nvaq  i^  abrCSv^  may  save 
sofne  of  them,  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
continued,  at  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  to  imagine 
our  Lord's  second  coming  to  be  as  near  as  he  had  thought  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Thessalonians.  For,  as  appears  from  ver.  25,  he  ex- 
pected the  conversion  of  all  Israel  (hoc  'lopaTJX)  at  the  advent ;  con- 
sequently, if  he  had  still  r^rded  this  as  so  near,  he  would  have 
chosen  some  more  comprehensive  expression  instead  of  **  some."  It 
might  indeed  be  said,  that  Paul  left  the  conversion  of  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  to  the  Twelve,  and  himself  only  hoped  to  convert  some 
Jews  incidentally  to  his  proper  work.  And  if  so,  no  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  this  passage  as  to  Paul's  views  respecting  the 
nearness  of  Christ's  coming.  Still,  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  gives 
the  impression,  that  Paul  no  longer  considered  the  advent  so  near. 

*  The  passage  QbL  iv.  24,  seq.,  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  apostle^s  whole  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  aggregate  of  Israel  and  the  individuals  who  compose  it  The 
nation  is  the  mother,  who  constantly  represents  a  pombiUty  of  bearing ;  but  she  is  long 
barren  (Galat.  iv.  21) :  and  when  she  bears,  as  Sarah  bore  only  Isaac,  she  bears  but  few 
chUdren.  But  the  time  will  come  when  the  forsaken,  aged,  barren  one,  shall  bear  more 
(diildren  than  she  that  hath  an  husband.  Israel,  scattered  among  all  nations,  and  forsaken 
of  God,  is  like  to  such  a  declining  and  barren  woman ;  individuals  alone  here  and  there 
separate  themselves  ft-om  the  people,  and  enter  into  Christ's  Gontile  Ohureh,  which  at 
present  has  the  husband — L  e.,  in  which  God  and  his  grace  are  operative.  But  this  bar- 
ren widow  will  in  her  age  hereafter  bear  children,  as  the  dew  is  born  flrom  the  dawn  (Ps. 
ex.),  [where  the  latter  part  of  ver.  4  is  rendered  hy  Luther,  "  Thy  children  are  bom  to 
thee  as  the  dew  from  the  dawn."]  Israel's  growing  old  is  a  continuous  process  of  pur- 
gation ;  the  refUse  gradually  &lls  away,  the  pure  gold  remains  behind. 
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(Comp.  at  xiii.  11.)  But  in  any  case,  he  hoped  hy  his  conversion 
of  some,  to  hasten  greatly  the  restoration  of  alL 

QE<t>'  6oov,  in  so  far  aSy  inasmuch  (zs  [supplying  rp&rrov]  ;  not,  so 
long  as  [supplying  xP^vov].  The  conversion  of  some  Jews  appears 
to  the  apostle,  who  always  keeps  in  view  the  great  prerogatives  of 
his  nation,  as  an  exalting  [So^d^eiv]  of  his  office,  lap?  fwv  =  -i^ 
[comp.  Gten.  xxix.  14],  in  the  sense  of  kindred^  persons  of  the  same 
nation,  feUoto-countrymen.) 

Ver.  15. — ^Now,  from  this  conversion  he  expects  a  beneficent  re- 
sult for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  according  to  the  principle  of  ver. 
12,  that  if  even  the  falling  off  of  so  many  conduced  toward  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  their  accession  would  yet  have  a  far  more  pow- 
erful effect.  Here  reconciling  of  the  world  (icaTaXXayfj  Koofiov) 
explains  the  more  general  expression,  riches  (ttAovtoc,  ver.  12).  The 
Gentiles  were  in  a  state  of  natural  enmity  to  God  (Eph.  ii.  1,  seq.); 
the  removal  of  this  enmity,  by  their  calling  unto  Christ,  is  the  recon- 
ciliation. Here,  too,  the  Gentiles  are  conceived  of  as  a  collective 
body,  standing  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  as  another  collective  body. 
Although  so  many  Gentiles  were  still  in  unbelief,  it  is  yet  already 
said  of  them  in  altogether  general  terms  that  th^  are  called,  inas- 
much as  the  Gentile  world,  as  such,  was  destined  by  God's  decree 
to  be,  instead  of  the  Jews,  the  support  and  transmitter  of  the  Di- 
vinely-appointed ordinances  of  salvation ;  and  although  individual 
Jews  became  believers,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  many  continually 
joined  the  church,  it  is  yet  said  of  them  that  they  are  ryected,  bc^ 
cause,  regarded  as  a  people,  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  central-point 
of  the  ordinances  of  salvation.  'AttojSoA^  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
fJTTfjfia  in  ver.  12.  But  the  ryection  of  Israel  is  at  the  same  time 
the  reception  of  some,  and  it  is  only  i^  this  positive  aspect  that  it  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  Trpdakippig,  however,  is  that 
reception  of  the  whole  body  which  is  to  be  expected  (according  to 
ver.  25),  and  of  which  the  operation  will  be  so  much  more  potent 
for  all  mankind,  because  already  so  small  a  number  had  been  able  to 
influence  them  so  powerfully.  The  form  rig — el  fn/j  (which  corresponds 
with  ndoG)  /rnXXov  in  ver.  12),  is  intended  to  give  prominence  to  the 
greatness  of  this  influence.  The  "  life  (sciL  of  the  world)  from  the 
dead,"  is  equivalent  to  resurrection  (dvdarcujig),  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  that  still  higher  result  which  arises  from  the  recon- 
ciling, exactly  as  in  Bom.  v.  9,  seq.  :  the  two  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  the  lower  and  the  higher.  The  resurrection  is  here 
primarily  spiritual  (as  in  Ezek.  xxxvii).  The  enmity  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was,  indeed,  removed  by  the  fall  of  Israel,  but  the  spirit- 
ual life  was  still  weak  in  them ;  from  the  assumption  of  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul  expects  the  most  powerful  excitement 
of  life  for  th^m.    The  two  divisions  of  mankind,  therefore,  Jews 
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and  Gkntiles,  operate  reciprocally  on  each  other.  The  life  which 
is  in  the  Gentiles  aroases  the  emulation  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
life  of  the  Jews,  in  its  turn,  heightens  that  which  is  in  tne  Gten- 
tiles.  But  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ver.  25,  it  is  not  until  the  end 
of  the  world's  development  that  the  np6a?.fpl)igj  receivingy  is  to  take 
place^  and  then  also  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  saints  follows, 
thus  far  the  life  from  the  dead  has  reference  at  the  same  time  to  the 
bodily  resurrection  also — as  the  two,  indeed,  always  properly  imply 
each  other.    (Comp.  on  John  vi  39,  seq.) 

Ver.  16. — ^Again  continuing  his  argument  with  el  (a  particle 
which  hegins  six  sentences  hetween  ver.  12  and  ver.  21),  the  apostle 
employs  figures  of  which  the  sense  is  in  itself  plain,  although  there 
is  an  obscurity  as  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  reason- 
ing. The  object  of  both  figures  is  to  aflSrm  that  the  part  bears  the 
nature  of  the  whole,  or  the  derivative  that  of  the  original.  The 
dnapxTi  is  the  general* — ^the  holy  first  fruits  which  were  offered  to 
the  Lord,  from  which  the  tpvpojia,  mass,  lump,  is  prepared  as  a  de- 
rivative ;  in  Uke  manner,  the  root  (j>i^a)  is  the  original,  out  of  which 
the  branches  (icAodo*)  grow.  The  nature  of  the  tree  is  shared  also 
by  the  branch  which  shoots  forth  from  it.  This  second  image  Paul 
retains,  and  uses  it  as  a  substratum  throughout  the  argument  which 
follows.  But  how  does  he  light  on  .the  general  idea  ?  and  what 
does  he  intend  by  it  in  this  place  ?  The  sentence  which  must  be 
supplied  in  order  to  restore  the  connexion  is  this : — Bvi;  that 
7rp6aXi]tl>ig  which  has  been  spoken  of  may  be  expected  toith  cer- 
tainty,for  that  which  is  derived  must  needs  have  in  it  the  nature  of 
its  original^  and  consequently  the  Israel  that  now  is — (fhe  branches) 
— must  also  have  the  nature  of  the  root  from  which  it  grew.  Now 
these  roots  are,  of  course,  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
(ver.  28);  because  they  are  holy,  their  seed  must  also  be  holy ;  for 
the  blessing  of  the  righteous  descends  to  thousands  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7). 
Then  the  connexion  is  quite  simple  between  this  and  the  iurther 
statement  (ver.  17,  seq.),  that  the  Gentiles  indeed  were  grafted  in 

♦  There  were  two  kinds  of  firstlings — tJin^ss  ri'^tw';),  the  first  ripe  fruits,  and  n'»ipnn 
nbietnnii  the  parts  offered  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  was  prepared.  To  suppose,  with 
Tholuc^  and  Beiche,  that  the  latter  are  meant,  is  a  needless  increase  of  the  difflcultj; 
fi>r  so  the  two  images  would  stand  in  opposite  order.  The  root  is  the  general,  out  of 
which  the  hrcmchet  grow ;  and,  by  analogy,  ^vpafia  must  also  have  stood  first,  and  dnapxfi 
have  followed.  But  that  Paul  should  have  intentionally  chosen  the  one  position  in  the 
first  comparison,  and  the  other  in  the  second,  is  utterly  unlikely,  sinoe  his  argument  re- 
quires that  the  derivative  should  follow  firom  the  original,  as  existing  before  it.  'knapxi 
means  the  first  fruits  which  are  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  ^vpofia  the  dough  which  is  pre- 
I>ared  for  them.  Reiche  tells  us  that  we  nowhere  read  of  dough  being  prepared  from  the 
first  fruits,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  which  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
should  be  specially  related.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  express  the  other  idea,  he  would  haye 
had  to  say,  ei  61  rh  ^pofia  dyioVf  Kal  6  apro^.  Moreover,  the  distinction  altogether  is  of 
later  origin.    Comp.  Winer's  Real-lexicon  in  voe. 
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instead  of  the  branches  which  were  cut  off,  but  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, Israel  was  not  rejected  forever.  If  it  be  objected  that  too  mudi 
would  follow  from  this  idea,  viz.,  that  the  Jews  could  not  have 
fallen  at  aU,  whereas  the  apostle  had  just  been  representing  that 
they  had  fallen — ^it  is  to  be  considered  that  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
leny  the  possibility  of  a  good  tree  putting  forth  unprofitable  shoots ; 
out  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  produce  any  fruitful 
branches  at  edL  The  apostaoy  of  many,  therefore,  nowise  proves 
that  all  hope  is  to  be  given  up  forever  ;  rather,  generous  branches 
must  yet  be  put  forth  from  the  generous  root.  De  Wette's  expla- 
nation, which  makes  f^i^a  to  denote  the  ideal  theocracy,  founded  in 
the  patriarchs,  and  icXdSog,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  external  re- 
lation to  it,  fleshly  descent,  and  outward  membership — exactly  coin- 
cides with  our  interpretation  ;  for  outward  membership  would  seem 
to  include  an  invitation  to  enter  into  that  which  is  inward  also. 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  tree^  chosen  for  the  figure,  is  more  definitely 
characterized  as  a  generous  olive-tree.  From  this  branches  have 
been  cut  off — (the  apostle  gently  speaks  of  them  as  nvi^j  whereas 
he  might  have  styled  them  the  greatest  part ;)  and  instead  of  these, 
wild  olive-branches  have  been  grafted  into  the  generous  parent- 
stock  Paul,  of  course,  means  by  this  the  children  of  Japheth  who 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  who  are  thus,  consequently,  ad- 
monished to  preserve  a  humble  consciousness  of  this  benefit  as  a 
favowr  shewn  to  them.  The  circumstance  that  Paul  makes  choice 
of  the  olive-tree  for  the  illustration  of  his  idea  (while  our  Lord 
chooses  the  vine)  arises  from  the  character  of  the  tree ;  its  fetnesa 
is  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  fulness  of  Israel.  Hence  the  holy 
anointing-oil  (Exod.  xxv,  6  ;  xxx.  31 ;  xxxvii.  29)  was  a  symbol  of 
being  filled  with  the  Spirit.  And  whereas,  according  to  the  image 
in  this  place,  the  wild  branches  are  engrafted  into  the  generous  tree, 
reversing  the  usual  process  by  which  good  branches  are  grafted  into 
wild  trees — ^we  are  informed  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers 
that  such  a  process  is  practicable  in  this  very  tree,  the  olive,  and  is 
often  practised  in  the  East — a  circumstance  fully  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  representation  in  the  text.  (Comp.  Columella  de  Be 
Bust.  V.  9  ;  Palladius  de  Insit.  xiv.  53  ;  Schulz.  Leit.  des  Hochsten, 
vol.  V.  p.  38.)  Still,  the  main  idea  in  these  verses — ^the  engrafting 
namely — ^has  itself  an  appearance  of  difficulty.  What  is  the  idea 
which  the  figure,  when  explained,  is  intended  to  express  ?  The 
converted  Gentiles  will,  after  all,  not  become  Jews,  as  might  be  said 
of  a  proselyte,  inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  absorbed  into  the  nationality 
of  the  Jews,  and  joins  them  in  their  manner  and  way  of  life.  Still, 
it  is  said  that  the  Gentile  Christian  is  grafted,  not  only  into  the 
root,  but  into  the  very  branches  which  are  cut  off  {kv  avTolg).  These 
words  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  pleonastic,  but  denote  the 
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place  where  the  branches  grew  on  to  the  tree^  the  wound  (as  it 
were)  which  was  produced  by  their  removal,  and  into  which  the 
Gtentiles  are  engrafted.  The  apostle's  whole  representation  of  the 
case  can  be  understood  only  by  premising  the  following  fundamental 
ideas.  Paul  conceives  of  the  true  Israel,  t.  e.,  the  community  of  all 
true  believers — as  an  articulate  organization  which  has  in  it  its  own 
proper  life.  Whoever  does  not  stand  in  connexion  with  this  organ- 
ism has  no  share  in  the  life  which  animates  it.  Now,  this  oi^nism 
has  been  developed  from  Abraham  as  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
(Bom.  iv.),  until  Christ,  who  was,  in  his  humanity,  its  absolutely 
perfect  fruit ;  its  influence  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
fleshly  Israel,  inasmuch  as  the  Gentiles,  whom  it  received  into  it- 
self, were  always  proportionately  few,  and  these,  moreover,  became 
at  the  same  time  nationally  Jews.  But  with  the  appearance  of 
Christ  arrived  the  hour  of  salvation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  judg- 
ment on  the  fleshly  Israel ;  the  power  of  life  in  this  holy,  self-con- 
tained organism  broke  forth,  attracted  the  kindred  natures  in  the 
physical  Israel,  and  repelled  the  uncongenial  multitude.  As  the 
latter  preponderated,  and  formed,  properly  speaking,  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  physical  Israel  now  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  that 
spiritual  organism,  the  true  Israel.  The  GtentDe  world  now  became 
this  centre,  and  the  gaps  left  by  the  unfaithful  members  of  the 
fleshly  Israel  were  filled  up  by  the  faithful  Gentiles.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  idea — ^that  if  members  in  this  organism  fall 
away,  others  must  fill  the  gap — as  the  basis  of  the  argument.  This 
is  typically  shewn  in  the  body  of  the  apostles ;  when  Judas  had 
fiallen  out  of  it,  his  place  was  filled,  another  was  to  take  his  bishop- 
ric (comp.  at  Acts  i.  20).  This  idea  leads  us  to  apprehend  the  pow- 
erful realistic  manner  in  which  Paul  conceives  of  this  spiritual  body, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  bcnXriaiaj  extending  through  all  mankind 
— the  forming  new  man  in  the  great  old-man  of  the  race,  who  even 
from  the  beginning  was  filled  with  the  breath  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
although  it  was  not  until  the  fulness  of  time  (Gal.  iv.  4)  that  this 
Word  personally  incorporated  Himself  in  the  church,  and  so  brought 
kim  to  the  knowledge  of  himself. 

QAyQieXatog  is  less  usual  than  the  feminine  form,  itygiiXa4,a  ;  tcaX- 
Xtehuog,  ver.  24,  is  its  opposite. — ^EyKevrgi^iv^  to  insert  into  anything 
hy  pricking  J  from  Khrpov^  Acts  ix.  5. — KaTaKavxdadcu  here  means 
selfsh  exultation  over  another^  as  opposed  to  the  humble  conscious- 
ness that  whatever  has  been  received  is  of  grace.  E^  di^  in  ver.  18, 
requires  us  to  supply  "  then  know — then  thou  must  know.*') 

Vers.  19-22. — ^Notwithstanding  that  the  apostle's  statement  op- 
ptara  in  certain  parts  to  subject  everything  to  a  rigid  necessity,  yet 
other  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  shew  how  firmly  he  at  the 
same  time  holds  free-will ;  and  to  this  latter  class  belong  the  follow- 
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ing  verses.  He  reminds  the  Q^ntfles  of  the  possibUity  of  their  fiJl- 
mg  away,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel  Paul, 
therefore,  is  far  from  teaching  a  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace.  It 
is  indeed,  through  God  alone — as  well  through  his  election  as 
through  his  operation — that  the  good  man  does  any  good  thing ;  but 
yet  he  retains  the  power  of  resistance  as  long  as  he  lives  on  earth  ; 
hence  the  continual  possibility  of  faUing  away.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  worst  of  men,  so  long  as  he  sojoimis  in  the  body,  retains 
the  possibility  of  ceasing  from  his  resistance,  and  hence  the  continual 
possibility  of  conversion.  God,  indeed,  knows  the  event  beforehand, 
but  he  knows  it  precisely  as  one  that  is  brought  about  through  the 
free-will  of  the  individuals.  This  possibility  Paul  states  in  the  pas- 
sage following ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  in  consequence  the^>a^ 
sibility  that  the  candlestick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  removed. 
Histoiy  presents  us  with  partial  appearances  of  this  kind,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  Church ;  but,  according  to  ver.  25,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that,  as  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  whole,  thiB  possibility  should 
ever  be  realised.^ 

(In  ver.  20,  faith  and  unbeli^  are  specified  as  the  tempers  which 
fundamentally  determine  the  mind,  by  which  man  stands  or  falls. 
The  former  means,  as  it  always  does,  susceptibility  to  the  influences 
of  a  higher  world ;  the  latter,  the  self-sufficient  self-isolation  and 
restriction  to  its  own  powers,  which  consequently  can  lead  to  nothing 
above  itself. — TV^^Ao^poveZv  is  again  found  in  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  and  is 
the  opposite  to  <po(klaBcu,  which  is  not  meant  to  denote  a  slavish 
fear,  but  a  tender  carefulness — ^not  a  fear  of  (Jod,  but  a  fear  for 
Otod  and  his  cause,  a  fear  of  one's-self  and  sin. — In  ver.  21,  <l>o0ovfuu 
is  to  be  supplied  before  firjnuyg.  The  received  text  has  <t>£lariT(u,  which 
is  indeed  more  accordant  than  <l>ela€T(u  with  the  usual  construction  of 
fjLTJncjg ;  there  is,  however,  no  lack  of  examples  of  the  construction 
with  the  indicative  also  [comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  66. 2.] — In  ver.  22  the 
meaning  of  dnorofjUa  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  opposite  xp^o^ 
T&rrig ;  is  is  =  d^rj,  but  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  %ure  of  the 
cut-off  branches. — By  idv  hnfieivrj^  it  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  to  man 
an  independent  power  of  action  of  his  own,  as  if  without  the  help 
of  grace  he  could  preserve  himself  from  falling  away  by  his  own 
strength  and  faithfulness  ;  but  t§  ntaTei  is  to  be  understood  [comp. 
ver.  23],  and  it  is  intended  to  signify  the  continual  preservation  of 

*  The  adherents  of  the  well-known  fitnatical  preacher,  Irving,  in  London,  hold  that 
the  whole  Gentile  church  has  ah-eadj  become  apostate,  and  that  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
development  of  the  chmxsh,  a  Jewish  church  will  again  be  formed.  This  idea,  however, 
has  evidently  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  and  must  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
many  errors  of  that  party.  It  may,  however,  not  impossibly  be  in  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  in  the  last  days  a  Jewish  church  may  again  ariae^  &y  the  side  of  the 
Qentile  church,  as  was  the  case  in  the  apostolic  age. 
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susceptibility  to  that  grace  which  protects  from  falling  away.   'End, 
dscy  otherwise,^  as  Id  ver.  6.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  rejected  Is- 
rael is  now  placed  by  the  side  of  the  possible  apostacy  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  condition  of  it  is,  that  they  no  longer  continue  to  resist 
the  Divine  grace,  by  which  resistance  the  omnipotence  of  God  itself 
is  hindered,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  his  will  to  put  constraint  on 
a  being  that  was  created  free.  The  whole,  however,  continues  thus 
far  to  be  on  the  footing  of  a  hypothesis,  as  it  is  not  until  vers.  25, 
26,  that  the  certainty  of  such  a  restoration  is  expressed ;  further 
observations  on  this  idea  are  therefore  reserved  for  the  following 
verses. 

(In  ver.  23,  dwarSg  k.  t.  X,  denotes  the  Divine  omnipotence,  which, 
however,  is  never  to  be  thought  of  as  separate  from  wisdom  ;  hence 
Gt>d  cannot  again  engraft  those  who  continue  in  unbelief,  since  his 
wisdom  does  not  admit  of  his  willing  it.  The  contrast  of  nari 
tpvtJiv,  according  to  nature^  and  napd  (pvaiv^  contrary  to  nature^  must 
by  no  means  be  regarded  as  an  unmeaning  part  of  the  image ; 
rather  it  has  the  important  signification  that  the  Jews,  considered 
as  a  people,  have  in  their  whole  tendency  and  qualifications,  a  higher 
call  than  all  other  nations  to  employ  themselves  on  the  things  of  ^ 
Gt>d.  This  calling  of  theirs  is  not  taken  away  by  their  un&ithful- 
ness,  but  only  suspended  ;  the  consciousness  of  it,  consequently,  can 
very  easily  be  reawakened  in  them,  while  a  very  long  time  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  Gentile  world  into  its  proper  relation  to  the 
Divine  ordinances  of  salvation. 

Vers.  25,  26. — In  order,  then,  to  bring  the  Gentile  Christians, 
whom  he  seems  in  this  place  to  regard  exclusively  (or  quite  pre- 
dominantly) in  the  Boman  church,  to  the  proper  estimate  of  their 
position  (Iva  firj  rjre  Trap'  kavToig  (ppdvifioi)^  the  apostle  points  with 
prophetic  emphasis  (ov  diko)  vfidg  dyvoelv^  comp.  note  on  i.  13),  to 
the  mystery  of  Israel's  restoration,  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  have  first  come  in  (to  the  community  of  the  faithful,  or 
of  the  kingdom  of  God).  That  this  remarkable  passage  contains  a 
prophecy,  properly  so-called,  respecting  the  people  of  Israel,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  great  majority  of  expositors,  both  ancient  and 
modem  ;  and  the  context  so  positively  requires  us  to  understand 
Israelites  after  the  flesh,  that  a  different  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage will  never  be  able  to  gain  a  permanent  footing.  It  was  only 
from  a  mistaken  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  from  apprehensions  of 
fenatical  abuse  of  the  passage,  that  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
Jerome  long  ago,  and  in  later  days  the  reformers  especially,  were  led 
to  explain  the  apostle's  words  as  relating  to  the  spiritual  Israel. 

*  'Etrei  properly  and  always  "  siiioe."    The  rendering  ^  otherwise"  is  but  the  English 
mode  of  expressing  the  force  of  the  eUipsia — [K. 
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The  correct  application,  however,  was  again  estabKshed  as  early  as 
Beza  in  the  Beformed  Church,  and  in  the  Lutheran  by  Calixttui 
and  Spener.  How  forced  the  sense  of  the  words  is,  according  to 
that  interpretation  which  refers  them  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  translation  of  the  passage  to  which  this  leads, 
Israel  has  been  in  part  affected  with  hardness^  throughout  the  whole 
time  that  {axpt^  ov)  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  entering  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  while4he  Gentiles  are  entering  in  a  body,  in^ 
dividual  Jews  only  wiU  become  Christians;  there  is  no  help  to  be 
expected  for  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole.*  Btxt  then  (viz.,  when 
all  the  Gentiles  shall  have  entered),  will  the  whole  spiritual  Israelj 
made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  be  blessed.  The  utter  irrelevancy  of 
this  last  sentence  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  ;  it  is  only  when 
applied  to  the  fleshly  Israel  that  the  language  acquires  a  meaning. 
Anmion,  Beiche,  and  Eollner  acknowledge  this,  indeed,  but  sup- 
pose that  the  prophecy  has  received  no  fulfilment ;  as  if  the  fiistory 
of  the  people  of  Israel  to  this  day  did  not  preach  aloud  that  it  is 
yet  to  receive  its  fulfilment.  Benecke,  without  any  ground,  trans- 
fers this  fulfilment  wholly  into  the  next  world  ;  the  portion  of  truth 
which  may  lie  in  this  idea  will  forthwith  come  out  more  distinctly. 
The  first  question  which  occurs,  on  our  attempting  to  ascertain 
more  exactly  the  sense  of  this  remarkable  prophetic  expression  is — 
what  does  the  apostle  wish  to  be  understood  by  all  Israel  (nag 
'lagaijX)?  Does  he  mean  all  the  individuals  who  ever  belonged  to 
the  fleshly  Israel  ?  and  consequently,  among,  them,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Absalom,  and  all  the  cut-off'  branches  ?  It  might  seem  so,  accord- 
ing to  vers.  15  and  28,  where  the  possibility  of  engrafting  is  declared 
with  respect  to  those  who  have  been  cut  off*,  t.  e.,  the  reprobate. 
This  is  also  strongly  favoured  by  ver.  11,  where  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  design  was  not  that  they  should  utterly  fall,  but  that  they 
should  be  stirred  to  emulation.  But  the  tc^ivoi,  they  also,  only 
means  the  Jews  regarded  as  a  whole,  in  opposition  to  the  Qentiles, 
but  not  the  single  individuals  of  the  nation  who  had  contracted  es- 
pecial guilt.  If  all  individuals  were  one  day  to  be  made  blessed, 
there  would,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  be  an  essential  untruth 
in  Paul's  grief  (ix.  3);  and  so  too  in  the  separation  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  fleshly  Israel  (ix.  6),  since  in  that  case  the  whole  of 
Israel  would  be  spiritual,  only  that  this  character  would  not  be  de- 
veloped in  some  until  a  later  time.   Or  (2),  does  "  all  Israel,"  signify 

*  The  positiveneas  with  which  Luther  asserts  the  impossibility  of  the  conyersioii  of 
the  Jews  is  remarkable.  He  says,  among  other  things:  "A  Jewish  heart  is  so  stodt- 
Stone-devil-iron-hnrd,  that  in  no  wise  can  it  be  moved ;  they  are  yoang  devils ;  damned 
to  hell ;  to  convert  these  devilVbrats  (as  some  fondly  ween  out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro> 
mansX  is  impossible."  From  this,  as  from  other  expressions,  it  is  manifest  that  the  kno^d- 
edge  of  the  last  events  of  the  world's  history  was  a  province  dosed  against  the  gretl 
Be^Kirmer. 
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oalj  ihose  Jews  who  live  in  the  last  days^  so  that  we  must  suppose 
all  earlier  generations  of  the  people  of  Israel  excluded  from  bliss  ? 
If  80,  the  history  of  Israel  since  Christ's  coming  would  be  like  the 
ferty  years  in  the  wilderness,  only  that,  as  the  space  of  time  is 
greater,  the  repetition  also  would  be  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  one 
case,  it  was  necessary  that  the  old  generation  should  utterly  die  out^ 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new ;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  whole  series  of  generations  should  die  off,  in  order  more  and 
more  to  gather  together  the  scattered  seeds  of  a  better  life,  and  at 
length  to  exhibit  them  united  in  the  last  generation,  as  in  a  matured 
fruit ;  in  like  manner,  as  we  see  in  the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  that 
of  Abraham's  descendants  his  son  Isaac  alone  (and  not  Ishmael)  could 
be  regarded  as  the  transmitter  of  the  holy  life,  and  of  Isaac  in  turn, 
only  his  son  Jacob,  not  Esau  ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Jacob's, 
all  his  twelve  sons  form  the  pillars  of  Israel  But  the  Christiaa 
flpirit  is  opposed  to  this  presentation,  on  the  ground  that,  according 
to  it,  the  one  saved  generation  would  not  stand  in  any  proportion  to 
the  many  who  perished,  while  yet  the  loss  of  salvation  would  not 
appear  as  caused  by  any  personal  guilt  of  the  latter,  by  their  resist- 
ance to  grace.  Bather  the  apostle  unquestionably  means,  that  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  (keZfifia  na-r'  iKkoyijv  xd- 
pftTos",  xi.  5),  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  existing  in  the  nation  at  every 
period  of  time.  Israel  would  have  ceased  to  be  Israel  if  this  had 
heen  utt^ly  wanting  in  any  generation.  Consequently,  we  can  only 
imderstand  the  prophecy  in  such  a  sense  that  all  those  members  of 
the  Israelitish  people  who  ever  belonged  to  the  true  Xeififia  attain 
salvation  ;  at  the  end  of  the  world,  assuredly,  the  people  will  enter 
in  a  mass  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  even  then  too  there  will  be 
no  want  of  such  individuals  as  are  Israelites  after  the  flesh  only. 
But  all  the  better  persons  of  the  earlier  generations,  who  remained 
in  ignorance  of  Christ  without  guilt  of  their  own,  and  yet  led  their 
lives  in  sincere  fulfilment  of  the  law,  true  repentance,  and  firm  faith 
in  the  Messiah,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  look  for— (as  is 
doubtless  to  be  supposed  of  many  Jews  in  all  ages)— these  will  be 
dealt  with  like  those  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  who 
learn  in  the  next  life  to  know  that  which  here  they  knew  not ;  in 
like  manner  as  pious  heathens  also,  who  had  no  means  of  becominjg 
acquainted  with  Christ,  will  there  find  a  possibility  of  laying  hold 
on  him  as  their  Saviour.  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  in 
truth  to  be  partly  transferred  to  the  next  world,  and  this  is  the 
truth  which  is  contained  in  Benecke's  view.  But  in  this  sense  Paul 
oonld  with  propriety  speak  of  nag  lerpa^A.,  since  those  who  forfeit 
galvation  do  not  really  belong  at  all  to  the  Israel  of  God  (ix.  6).  It 
18  indeed  certain  that  the  apostle  did  not  imagine  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy  to  be  so  distant  as  experience  has  shewn  it  to  be  ;  stiU 
Vol.  IV.— 9 
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it  has  been  abeady  observed  (on  ver.  14)  that  neither  did  Panl  con- 
ceive it  to  be  quite  close  at  hand,  as  if  it  might  take  place  in  his 
own  lifetime  ;  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming 
(Acts  i.  7),  but  hoped  that  which  they  longed  for  would  soon  come 
to  pass.  The  greater  or  less  length  of  the  interval,  however,  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  substance  of  the  view  ;  if  there  were  but 
a  single  generation  between,  still  the  question  always  arises  how  this 
one  is  to  be  regarded  ;  and  it  cannot  be  answered  otherwise  than  as  it 
has  been,  since  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  the 
generation  either  attains  salvation  without  exception,  or  perishes 
without  exception.  The  expression  &x9^^  ^^y  consequently,  is  meant 
merely  to  indicate  the  term  at  which  the  salvation  of  Israel  will 
come  to  pass,  without  more  particularly  defining  the  time.  The 
coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  (viz.,  into  the  kingdom  of 
God),  is,  however,  no  less  a  difficulty  than  the  determining  of  ttoj' 
^opa^X.  Are  we,  under  this  phrase,  to  understand  aU  Gentiles  who 
ever  lived  or  will  live,  without  exception  ?*  This,  again,  cannot 
possibly  be  the  apostle's  meaning,  since  in  ch.  i  he  had  represented 
them  as  so  deeply  sunk,  and  nowhere  intimates  that  all  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  brought  to  repentance.  Or  is  it  only  all  the  (Jen- 
tiles  who  shall  be  alive  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming  ?  If 
so,  how  should  the  better-minded  of  the  earlier  heathens  (ii  14, 26, 
27)  have  offfended,  who,  without  guilt  of  their  own,  knew  nothing  of 
the  way  of  salvation  ?  And  how  can  we  reconcile  with  this  the 
statement,  which  is  continually  repeated  in  Scripture  (comp.  on 
Matth.  xxiv.),  that  just  at  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  sin  will 
be  exceedingly  powerful  among  men  ?  That  every  individual  should 
be  won  to  the  truth  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, is  in  itself  unlikely,  and  contradicts  Scripture,  which  represents 
the  gospel  as  preached  to  them  for  a  tmtness  unto  them.  (Matth. 
xxiv.  14.)  The  elect  among  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  can  alone  be 
meant.  But  why  does  Paul  choose  for  this  meaning  the  word  ttAjJ- 
pcjfia^  which  may  also  signify  the  whole  aggregate  body  ?  (Comp. 
on  ver.  12.)  It  is  that  here  again  he  may  retain  the  idea  of 
the  supplying  of  a  deficiency.f  The  gap  caused  by  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  many  Israelites  will  be  filled  up  by  a  corresponding 
number*of  the  Gentiles,  who  enter  into  the  higher  calling  of  those 
fallen  ones.    In  God's  kingdom,  all  is  rule  and  order;  and  thus 

*  Acoording  to  Bev.  zx.  8,  there  are  stUl  heathens  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  who 
are  led  astray  by  Gog  and  Magog ;  thus  all  heathens  cannot  become  Christians. 

f  It  is  similarly  taken  by  Bengel,  who  rightly  renders  it  suppUmenktm,  So,  too^ 
Btier,  who  refers  to  John  z.  16,  zi.  62 ;  and  remarks  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
will  not  Mly  floorish  until  forwarded  by  the  activity  of  the  converted  Israelites.  (Oomp. 
Is.  ii.  8,  Izvi.  19|  seq. ;  Zechar.  viiL  20,  seq. ;  Mia  v.  7.)  Compare,  also^  Justin  Martyr, 
ApoL  11  p.  82,  ed.  Sylburg.,  who  in  like  manner  expresses  the  idea  of  a  number  of  the 
Gentiles  which  is  to  be  filled  up  by  degrees. 
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eren  the  number  of  his  saints  is  counted  I  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33.)  The 
explanation  of  ver.  32  will  shew  how  that  verse  is  reconciled  with 
this  interpretation. 

(UvtjTfipiov  means  not  something  which  in  itself  cannot  be  known 
but  something  which  [as  being  the  free  counsel  of  God]  cannot  be 
discovered  by  man.  Thus  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  also  called 
fwan^ov.  (1  Cor.  xv.  51 ;  Ephes.  L  9  ;  iiL  8). — Ila^  ^avrw  ^ipdvt. 
fioc  dvai  answers  to  ■»'«;?»  6Sh  (Prov.  iii.  7). — The  7rt5p6)<yt^,  harden- 
ing, (comp.  on  ver.  7)  here  appears  in  so  far  an  act  of  grace,  as  it 
withdraws  knowledge  from  the  people  until  the  suitable  moment  for 
their  conversion.  If  the  Jews  had  resisted  salvation  with  their  eyes 
open,  their  guilt  would  have  been  far  greater  than  in  the  actual  case. 
'A.xpi^  ov  can,  of  course,  signify  only  the  limit  until  the  entrance  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  complete,  not  the  continuance  of  their  enter- 
ing through  all  ages. — ^Ajko  fiipovg  is  not  to  be  joined  with  ncipojaig,  as 
if  the  hardening  were  partial,  but  with  Israel;  as  many  Jews  be- 
came believers,  this  addition  was  necessary.  Gldckler  is  mistaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage — "  Hardening  came  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  a  portion  of  it ;"  viz.,  from  those  who  lived  in  our 
Lord's  day — f .  e.,  a  part  brought  guilt  on  the  whole ;  dnb  fjiipov^ 
must  be  the  opposite  to  nag  laparjX, — Ovto  is  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing "  such  circumstances  having  arisen.") 

Vers.  26,  27. — ^For  the  confirmation  of  this  hope  Paul  now  again 
refers  to  a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  quotes  freely  from 
memory,  and  thus  again  blends  two  passages  (Isaiah  lix.  20  and 
xxvii.  9).  Hence  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  variations  from  the 
original  and  the  LXX.  The  apostle  was  concerned  only  with  the 
leading  idea,  that,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  deliverance 
is  to  be  expected  for  Israel —  an  idea  which  is,  in  fact,  expressed  in 
both  passages.  That  Paul  regards  Christ  alone  as  the  person  who 
accomplishes  this  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  does  not  sup]X)se  (as  some 
enthusiasts  hav%  &ncied)  that  at  the  end  of  time  a  further  special 
Bedeemer  is  to  come  for  Israel — ^requires  no  prool  The  circum- 
stance that  here  his  coming  is  represented  as  future,  whereas  Jesus 
had  already  performed  his  work  when  Paul  wrote,  is  easily  explained 
by  considering  it  as  intended  to  express  that  the  experience  of  this 
redemption  through  Christ,  before  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
acquired  its  reality  for  them,  is/tttitre  for  the  Israelites. 

(Instead  of  iK  S/c5v,  the  LXX.  have  Sveicev  luiv^  from  the  He- 
brew -)*i»x^.  Paul  probably  had  in  his  mind  such  passages  as  Ps.  xi^. 
9,  where  i^»x>?  is  found.  The  title  j^vSfievog  answers  to  5>h*ja,  a  well- 
^own  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  the  same  in  idea 
with  oiMnTip, — AiadrJKi]  Trap'  ifwv  points  to  the  fact  that  the  covenant 
proceeds  from  God,  and  is  founded  in  his  grace.) 

Vers.  28,  29.— After  this  full  statement,  the  apostle  is  now  able 
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to  recur  to  the  fundamental  idea,  that  the  Tsraelites,  consequently^ 
although  by  resietance  to  the  gospel  they  had  pot  themselves  into 
a  position  of  enmity,  must  yet  ever  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
firiends  by  the  believer,  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers  in  whom  they 
were  called — a  relation  which  cannot  be  done  away  with  by  their 
unfaithfulness.     In  these  verses  there  is  a  contrast  between  e^ay/f- 
Xiov^  goapdj  and  hchryrj^  election^  and  again,  between  6i'  vfid^^  for 
your  sokes,  and  dut  rov^  naripag^/or  the  fathers^  scdbes.    The  former 
of  these  contrasts  of  course  regards  the  gospel  in  connexion  with 
the  resistiince  to  it  which  proceeds  from  the  Jews,  and  the  iichry^ 
with  the  grace  of  God  which  keeps  them  upright.    In  the  word  6id 
the  signification  ^^  with  respect  to''  is  primarily  to  be  kept  to.    The 
^fielgy  consequently,  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  Gentiles,  the  fathers 
as  the  true  Israel,  so  that  in  these  words  sae  signified  the  two  divis- 
ions of  mankind  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Theoc- 
racy.   But  when  the  election  is  traced  back  to  the  fathers,  the  idea 
#omes  out  that  the  posterity  are  regarded  as  included  in  the  ances- 
tors.   (Comp.  particulars  at  Bom.  v.  12  ;  Heb.  vil  9.)    K  individ- 
uals were  absolutely  isolated,  the  children  would  have  no  connexioa 
with  the  fathers.    The  important  point  in  these  verses,  however,  is 
the  question  whether  here  (ver.  29)  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace 
do  not  appear  to  be  expressed.    We  must,  indeed,  allow  that  Holy 
ficripture  does  not  contain  any  passage  from  which  that  doctrine 
might  be  deduced  with  greater  plausibility  than  from  this,  taken  in 
4K>mbination  with  ver.  82.     But  even  here  it  is  ^asy  to  shew  the  un- 
tenableness  of  such  an  inference.    The  Divine  calling  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  except  as  united  with  God's  omniscience,  by  which  he 
knows  the  non-resistance  of  the  elect ;  he  does  not,  therefore,  force 
the  resisting  will,  since  there  is  no  such  will,  but  he  does  according 
to  his  pleasure  in  those  hearts  which  give  themselves  up  to  him. 
Sut  if  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  in  all  men  a  certain  refflstanoe 
to  grace,  as  sinful  beings,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  the  power  of 
grace  that  overcomes  this  resistance  in  the  elect ;  that  hence,  we 
must  either  suppose,  if  there  be  any  eternal  damnation,  that  God 
t>y  a  decree  does  not  suffer  grace  to  become  powerful  enough  in  the 
damned  to  overcome  their  resistance,  or  else  we  must  suppose  an 
imiversal  restoration,  as  many  of  the  later  writers  have  been  led  by 
yer.  32  to  imagine  ;  bat  that,  in  any  case,  the  Divine  grace  as  tlM 
working  of  the  Almighty  is  to  be  oonceived  of  as  irresistible — ^if,  I  say, 
juch  a  conclusion  were  proposed,  it  may  be  met  as  follows,  from  a 
scriptural  point  of  view,  and  on  scriptunJ  principles.    The  Almighty 
«nd  Allwise  God,  who  has  once  created  man  with  a  capacity  of  re- 
sisting his  will,  cannot  contradict  himself,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
he  should/orce  the  resisting  will  of  the  creature  to  a  confbrmity  iriA, 
Mb  own.    Hence  results  the  operation  of  graoe  for  every  man  ao- 
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cMdiDg  tk>  t\e  measure  of  the  position  in  which  he  stands,  so  that 
Aere  always  remains  for  everp  one  a  possibility  of  resisting  the  ope- 
rations of  grace  which  come  to  him.  This  agency  of  Grod  is,  in  the 
passage  under  coBsideiatioD,  understood  only  m  combination  with 
his  onmiseiencey  by  means  of  which  Gk)d  Imows  irom  everlasting 
ihose  individuals  who  compose  the  true  Israel  as  persons  who  do  not 
hinder  the  power  of  creative  grace  which  visits  them.* 

(The  xaQitfiiara  are  the  several  mctadfestations  of  ;^apec,  which 
word  would  suit  the  place  equally  well ;  we  are,  of  course,  not  to 
tUnk  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  KA^atf,  ou 
tfce  other  hand,  is  the  Divine  agency  by  which  the  grace  which 
dip^s  eternally  in  Qod  visits  rafin  in  time.  And  this  relatiou 
of  the  two  expressions,  explains  the  circirmstance  that  KXrjaig  stands^ 
second  :  if  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  meant, 
m^t^  must  of  course  stand  first. — ^The  only  other  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  where  the  form  dfieraiiteXTjTog  is  found  is  i 
Cor.  vii^  10.  In  prcrfane  Greek  it  is  of  very  frequent  occuf- 
rwice.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  general  principle  which  has  just  been  de- 
clared is  now  established  equally  with  respect  to  Gentiles  (who  are 
again  exclusively  wid  expressly  addressed),  and  Jews,  so  that  Di- 
vine grace  forms  the  Israel  of  God  alike  from  Jews  and  GentilesL 
But  if  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  were  the  occasion  of  the  calling  of 
the  Grentiles,  it  yet  will  not  in  turn  be  the  apostacy  of  the  Gentiles 
that  is  to  cause  the  restoration  of  Jews  ;  for  an  universal  falling 
away  of  the  Gentile  world  is,  according  to  ver.  25,  inconceivable  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Gentile  world's  experience  of  God's  mercy 
will  soften  the  heart  of  Israel  also  to  emulation  of  its  example. 
(Comp.  on  X.  19  ;  xi.  14) 

(In  dmetOelv  and  dmideia  the  notions  of  disobedience  and  un- 
belief interpenetrate  each  other ;  the  latter  is  properly  deviation 

*  The  Editor  deems  it  proper,  here,  once  for  all,  to  state  his  dissent  from  Olshan- 
asn's  explanation  of  the  profound  questions  here  presented.  He  cannot  accept  the 
author's  solution  of  the  relation  of  Divine  grace  to  human  salvation.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  tumingp-poiut  in  election  is  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  non-resistance  of  his 
graee  on  the  part  of  the  elect  He  believes  that  there  is  no  antecedent  difference  betvreen 
those  who  accept  the  gprace  of  God  and  those  who  reject  it.  Those  who  are  saved  are 
subdued  bj  the  power  (whether  called  irresistible  or  not)  of  Divine  grace,  yet  without  any 
infiingement  of  their  free  agency,  and  those  who  refuse  it  might  in  like  manner,  with 
precisely  the  same  ease  (as  in  every  case  it  is  the  work  of  Omnipotence)  be  constrained, 
if  it  were  the  Divine  pleasure  to  do  so.  Any  other  view  than  this  makes  salvation,  after 
all,  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  creature,  and  embarrasses  the  subject  with  inexplicable 
difficultiea  True,  indeed,  to  these  spiritual  and  miraculous  workings  God  brings,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  support  of  natural  agencies,  and  hence,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was 
doubtless  brought  about  a  gradual  preparedness  of  the  Gentile  world,  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel ;  yet  no  such  preparedness  as  rendered  the  communication  of  faith  less  im- 
mediately and  omnipotently  Divine. — [E. 
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from  trae  obedience  towards  (Jod.*  The  dative^  t§  dnetBel^  is,  of 
course,  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  by  occasion  of  their  unbelief."— 
The  attempt  to  connect  ineripc^  iXSei  with  ^Idrfoav  is  quite  inad- 
missible, if  there  were  no  other  reason  than  that  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews  did  not  foUoto  hut  preceded  the  reception  of  the  Gtentiles. — ^In 
ver.  31,  iffJterifHf)  kXiu  is  to  be  taken  passively  "  through  God^s  shew- 
ing you  mercy"  not  actively,  ^Uhrough  your  practising  mercy.'* 
For,  according  to  ver.  11,  Paul  means  to  say,  "  Your  reception  is 
intended  to  provoke  Israel  to  jealousy,  in  order  that  it  also  may  lay 
hold  on  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ." — ^The  insertion  of  vvv  or 
verrepov  before  ikeriOciai  is  a  mere  correction  of  the  transcribers,  which 
varied  according  as  they  imagined  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  be  near  or  more  remote.) 

Ver.  82. — The  whole  statement  is  at  length  concluded  with  a 
deeply  significant  declaration,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  represented  e^a  the  act  of  Oody  without  prejudice  to  ihe 
freedom  of  man.  Sin  itself  must  become  a  foil  to  that  which  is 
good  and  beautiful ;  it  turns  love  into  grace,  and  grace  into  mercy. 
Sin  (in  its  outward  determinate  form),  no  less  than  mercy — all  is  the 
act  of  Gk)d,  the  all-sufficient.  The  limits,  however,  which  in  th# 
apostle's  mind  are  set  to  this  sublime  declaration,  are  exceeded  by 
those  among  the  later  interpreters  (especially  Beiche,  KoUner,  and 
Glockler),  who  understand  the  words  ol  ndvrsg  to  relate  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  word  stands  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  plain  statements  of  Paul,  that  all  are  not  the 
children  of  faith  (ix.  6);  moreover,  the  article  before  Trdvreff  forbids 
us  to  suppose  so,  shewing,  as  it  does,  that  we  are  not  to  think  of 
the  absolute  total  of  the  individuals  who  compose  mankind,  but  of 
that  aggregate  of  the  elect  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  had 
previously  been  indicated.  And  lastly,  the  words  Iva  rovg  irdvTa^ 
iXerjaxi,  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  aU^  should  at  all  .events  be  un- 
derstood as  signifying  the  Divine  purpose  only,  like  other  passages 
which  declare  the  universality  of  grace  (1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii  9  ; 
1  John  ii.  2),  without  giving  us  to  suppose  that  this  purpose  takes 
effect  in  the  case  .of  every  individual  Since,  then,  Paul  teaches,  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  salvation  is  not  in  &Gt  attained  by  every 

*  Paul  does  not  intend  in  this  place  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  unbelief  among  the 
heathen,  but  only  of  the  facL  Hence  there  was  no  need  for  Bengel's  obsenration,  "  Incre- 
dulitas  cadit  etiam  in  eos  qui  ipsi  non  audivere  verbum  Dei ;  quia  tamen  primitus  id  in 
patriarchis,  Adamo,  Noacho,  susceperant"  It  is  simpler  to  say  that,  as  through  th^ 
fiJl  in  Adam  they  were  sinners,  so  too  were  they  unbelievers. 

f  Comp.  the  Comm.  on  John  zil  32.  I  would  remark,  further,  that  in  the  exposition 
of  that  passage  I  have  not  gfiven  prominence  to  the  circumstance  that  there  too  it  ia  the 
purpose  and  not  the  effect  that  is  spoken  of.  We  may  say  that  in  that  place  the  subject 
is  the  universality  of  the  workings  ofgracef  but  not  the  sdmUon  of  all;  i  «.,  not  the  m> 
tual  result 
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indiTidoal  of  mankiiid  (2  Thess.  i.  9),  the  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage which  has  heen  noticed,  can  be  regarded  only  as  erroneous. 
Stier,  among  later  writers,  rightly  declares  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  The  parallel  passage,  Gkd.  iii.  22,  speaks  decidedly  in  fitvonr 
of  our  interpretation.  It  is  there  said  awUkeioev  ^  ypcuf^  ratravra 
inb  dfiapriaVy  Iva  ^  hrayytXLa  kid  Triar&D^  'hfaov Xpiorov  doS^  rolg  irKh' 
Tevovoi,the  Scripture  concluded  all  things  under  ein,  etc.  Thus, 
although  the  apostle  had  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  taken  a 
more  extensive  conception  of  the  whole,  so  that  even  the  creation 
may  be  understood  as  comprehended  in  it,^  still  in  the  latter  part 
he  restricts  the  salvation  to  those  who  believe;  but  that  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  mankind,  without  exception,  will  believe,  is  assuredly  not 
Paul's  meaning,  since  in  2  Thess.  iii  2  he  says  expressly,  ov  ydp 
mfvTwv  ^  nioTig^  for  not  all  have/aith,  and  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  seq.,  he 
particularly  describes  the  manner  in  which  very  many  give  them- 
selves wholly  up  to  sin,  and  fistU  away  again  from  the  faith  which 
they  had  acknowledged. 

(The  expression  ovyicXeUiv  is  based  on  the  metaphor  of  a  prison, 
in  which  those  whose  guilt  is  alike  are  shut  up  together.  Elg  dnet^ 
Oeiav  denotes  the  element  to  which  men  are  thereby  made  over ; 
while  in  Gkil.  iii  22,  i^nb  d^iapriav  denotes  sin  as  the  hard  master,  to 
whose  service  sinners  must  be  subject.  The  whole  passage,  however, 
represents  Gk>d,  not  as  the  author  of  sin,  through  whose  influence 
and  counsel  it  is  generated,  but  as  one  who  distributes  in  equal 
measures  the  evil  which  has  been  generated  by  the  abused  free-will 
of  the  creature,  in  order  to  afford  a  possibility  of  salvation  to  all  who 
do  not  resist.) 

Ver.  83. — This  whole  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  ways 
of  the  Lord,  who  knows  how  to  gather  his  flock  unto  himself  out  of 
all  languages,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  was  assuredly  fitted  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  amazement  and  admiration.f  To  this  feeliDg,  then, 
the  apostle  gives  vent  in  an  exclamation,  brief,  indeed,  but  fraught 

*  D.  and  E.  read  tH  irovro,  and  F.G-.  read  iravra,  in  Horn,  xl  32  also,  bnt  these  yaria- 
tions  are  seemingly  to  be  regarded  only  as  oorrections  from  GaL  iii.  22,  which  passage,  as 
being  an  important  parallel,  might  easily  influence  the  text  of  the  other. 

f  This  bold  and  powerfiil  flight  seems,  however,  to  have  a  fonndation  only  on  the  snp-^ 
position  of  an  entire  restoration.  If  only  some,  or  but  a  few  in  all,  are  blessed,  how  is 
God's  wisdom  to  become  manifest  m  the  result  7  but  if  all  become  saved,  without  preju- 
dice to  free-will  and  justice,  this,  assuredly,  appears  as  a  mirado  of  Grod.  The  doctrine  of 
a  restoration  has  very  many  passages  of  Paul's  epistles  apparently  in  its  fkvour.  [Yet  this 
only  by  remote  and  uncertain  inference,  and  surely  not  to  be  relied  on  against  the  nu- 
merous and  express  testimonies  against  it.  It  is  difficult  in  the  present  case  to  see  the. 
justice  of  Olshausen's  remark.  The  apostle's  admiration  is  called  forth  by  those  wonder- 
ful dealings  of  God  by  which  he  first  makes  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  the  occasion  of  the 
admission  of  the  GentUee,  and  their  reception  again  provocative  of  a  salutary  and  life* 
bringing  jealousy  among  the  Jews.  The  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration  does  not  seeooi 
at  all  in  the  apostle's  thoughts.] — [E.  « 
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with  profound  emotioii  and  lofty  thouglits.  If^  however,  pd$os 
ttXovtov  be  taken  as  one  notion  (according  to  the  usual  explanation)^ 
then  that  very  attribute  of  God  k  wanting  which,  from  the  context, 
we  must  expect  to  find  mentioned  before  all  others — that  of  com* 
passionate  love.  There  i^  something  so  distressing  in  this  want, 
that  we  decide  with  Glockler  in  favour  of  understanding  nkovrog  to 
mean  richea  of  mercyi — of  love.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, since  Paul  speaks  directly  of  nXavrog  Xpunw  (Eph.  iii.  8  ; 
Phil.  iv.  19),  which  can  only  be  understood  of  his  grace;  and  since, 
besides,  in  the  idea  of  love  there  is  involved  an  intimation  of  its 
overflowing,  rich  character,  which  establishes  a  natural  connexioa 
between  love  and  spiritual  richea.  Add  to  this,  that  the  clauses 
which  follow  correspond  exactly,  in  a  reversed  order,  to  the  three 
attributes*  The  words  "  how  unsearchable,"  etc.,  refer  to  "  knowl- 
edge/' "  for  who  hath  known,"  etc.,  to  "  wisdom,"  and  lastly,  "  who 
hath  first  given  to  him,"  to  the  mere  grace,  which  gives  where  there 
is  no  desert.  Nay,  further,  in  ver.  86,  the  three  prepositions  if,  did, 
and  elg  point  back  to  the  three  characteristics  mentioned  in  ver.  33. 
Keiche's  remark,  that  if  three  genitives  were  to  be  connected  with 
pdBog,  there  ought  also  to  be  luii  before  nkovrogy  or  that  which  stands 
before  ao(t>iag  should  be  wanting,  is  without  significance.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fei^^t  that  the  kcU  before  ao(t>iag  is  wanting  in  some 
MSS.,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  triple  teal  in  this  place  ;  it  would  be  necessary  only  if  it 
had  the  sense  of  aa  well  ,  ,  ,  aa  alao  ;  but  here  we  may  take  it  as 
merely  a  connecting  particle,  like  the  Hebrew  n,  so  that  the  passage 
resembles  Matth.  xxvi.  59  ;  Eph.  iv.  6.) 

(So^ta  is  Gx)d'&  knowledge  of  the  jwrposes,  yvuxji^  his  knowledge 
of  the  natnire  of  things. — 'Ave^peimjTo^  is  not  found  elsewhere  m 
the  New  Testament,  but  Aquila  uses  it,  Prov.  xxv.  3,  for  igh  -jhs. — 
^Ave^iXviaoTog  occurs  again,  Eph,  iiL  8,  and  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
Job  V.  9,  ix.  10. — Kpifiara  and  66oi  signify  the  utterances  of  God's  will 
in  as  far  as  they  give  things  their  nature  and  subsistence,  while  in 
ver.  34  is  described  the  agency  of  God  in  determining  ends.) 

(Vers.  34,  35. — The  apostle  enlarges  on  the  unsearchableness  of 
God  in  words  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  (Is.  xL  13  ;  Job  xli 
11).  The  meaning,  of  course,  is  only  that  no  creature  can  pene" 
irate  into  the  counsel  of  God ;  but,  doubtless,  God  himself  may, 
by  revelation  of  himself,  give  glimpses  into  his  ways.  The  words 
rig  npoidi^Kev  airily  however,  are  in  every  respect  to  be  taken  ab- 
solutely, inasmuch  as  the  giving  powers  of  the  creature  are  them- 
selves only  derivative ;  the  creature  has  nothing  of  its  own  but 
what  is  eviL  God's  gift  is  always  a  grace,  for  it  can  never  be  de« 
•served. 

(The  passage^  Job  xli.  2,  is  in  the  LXX.,  xll  11,  and  runs  thus 
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-— .Ttlp  ivTMTTJmTal  IJL9L  Knu  vnopievel.  In  the  Hebrew,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  b  e^R^.V  '^''^  '^>  which  esactlj  agrees  with  the  sense  of 
Paul's  words.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  apostle  translated  immedi- 
ately from  the  oi%iDaL*  In  the  AlexandriaQ  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  the 
words  are  placed  at  Is.  xL  1^  but  as  they  are  there  altogether  wanfe- 
ing  in  the  Hebrew,  they  must,  no  doubt^  haTe  been  written  by  some 
copyist  in  the  margin  of  xL  13,  and  so  have  found  their  way  into  the 
text  of  some  MSS.) 

Yer.  36. — Paul  at  length  closes  his  sublime  doctrinal  discussion 
with  a  doxology,  in  which  God  is  described  as  embracing  all  things* 
— as  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things,  and,  consequently,^ 
of  the  believing  Israel  a#  a  whole,  and  of  every  individuai  That 
these  references  are  what  is  intended  by  the  prepontioos  ^,  did,  and 
e/^,  is  no  longer  questioned  by  later  writers.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  continue  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  references  also  express  the 
relation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  In  an  exactly  similar  way  it  is 
said  of  God,  Eph.  iv.  6,  6  in  I  TTdm-Gjv  Kai  did  irdvrGjVy  koX  i  v  ndoi. 
Of  the  Father  as  the  source  of  all  being,  U  or  {m6  is  always  used  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  M  with  respect  to  his  absolute  power ;  of 
the  Son,  always  <Jta,  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father,  the  organ  of  his 
agency  (comp.  on  John  i.  3);  of  the  Spirit,  elg,  in  so  far  as  he  is  the 
End  to  which  the  Divine  agency  leads,  or  ^,  in  so  fer  as  he  is  the 
element  which  penetrates  and  supports  all  things.  1  Cor.  viii.  6  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  ;  as  there  Paul  himself  ex- 
plains if  ov  and  <5t'  ov  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  he  does  not  also  mention  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only 
objection  which  might  be  advanced  is,  that  the  passages,  thus  un- 
derstood, might  &vour  Sabellianism.  It  is,  indeed,  unquestionable 
that  the  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  cannot  be  deduced 
from  these  passages,  which  witness  only  to  the  unity  of  Essence  ; 
but  if  the  personality  be  warranted  elsewhere,  such  passages  as  these 
are  no  argument  against  it,  affirming,  as  they  do,  nothing  more 
than  that  one  Divine  essence  manifests  itself  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  Again,  CoL  i.  16,  might  seem  to  bear  against  our  interpre- 
tation, as  there  the  predicates  of  the  Spirit  (elg  and  ^),  although 
not  those  of  the  Father,  are  transferred  to  the  Son.  This,  l^wever, 
may  be  got  over  by  the  consideration,  that  the  agency  of  the  Son 
and  that  of  the  Spirit  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  not  unfrequently 
represented  as  blended  together — the  Spirit  receives  everything 
from  the  Son  (John  xvL  14) ;  hence  also  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Spirit  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son,  without  its  thence  following  that 
the  difference  of  personalities  in  the  Divine  being,  as  indicated  by 
prepositions,  is  not  to  be  maintained. 

*  Tholuck  aptly  compares  with  this  Dante's  address  to  Qod — "  Thou  in  whom  aH 
good  things  begin  and  end !" 
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Udvra  elg  airrdv^  aU  things  to  himy  might  finally  be  referred  to 
the  restoration  of  all  things  ;  but  in  this  aphoristic  clause  there  is 
not  so  much  the  declaration  of  a  fact — that  all  things  shall  be 
brought  back — as  that  all  are  designed  to  be'brought  back  to  him  ; 
but  whether  all  things  attain  this  destination^  this,  it  may  be  said, 
is  a  difierent  question.  Still,  in  this  place,  as  in  others,  the  appear^ 
ance  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  restoration.*  (Comp.  the  re- 
marks on  1  Cor.  XV.  26,  seq.) 

*  No  one  doubts  that  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  pituse  him,  and  will  make  end- 
less sin  and  suffering  ledound  to  his  glorj.  The  declaration  that  "  all  things  are  to  him," 
no  more  proves  that  there  will  not  always  be  sin  in  the  universe,  than  that  there  is  now 
no  sin  in  the  universe.  For  if  sin,  admitted  into  the  universe  at  all,  can  be  made  triba- 
toi7  to  the  Divine  glory,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  endless  sin  maj  not  be  equally  so. — [K. 
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PART  m. 

I 

(XII.  1— XV.  83.) 

THE  ETHICAL   EXPOSITION. 

SECTION  L 

(XII.  1— xin.  14) 

Exhortations  to  Love  and  Obedience. 

The  apostle  most  appropriately  follows  up  his  detailed  doctrinal 
discussion  with  an  ethical  part,  as  in  almost  all  his  epistles.  As 
blossom  and  fruit  grow  only  from  a  sound  root,  so  too  it  is  only 
from  &ith  in  Christ,  and  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  him,  that 
true  moral  life  proceeds.  But  from  this  feith  it  must  indeed  ofne- 
cessity  be  produced,  as  surely  as  light  and  warmth  must  be  diffused 
where  there  is  fire.  But  if  from  this  it  should  be  ai^ed,  that  there* 
fore  there  can  be  no  need  of  particular  moral  admonitions,  we  should 
overlook  the  perverseness  of  human  nature.  If  indeed  the  life  of 
faith  had  its  thoroughly  right  course  in  every  individual,  then,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  fruits  which  ought  to  proce^  from  it,  even  as  there  is  no  need 
of  any  special  precautions  in  order  to  make  a  generous  tree  bring 
forth  generous  fruits.  But  in  man,  changeable  as  he  is,  life  has  no 
such  physically  regulated  course.  The  disordered  relations  of  head 
and  heart  often  lead  him  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has  the  life 
of  faith,  without  really  having  it.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  point 
to  the  fruits  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  failure  in  these  is  a  decisive 
token  of  internal  deficiency.  The  object .  of  the  ethical  admoni- 
tions is  not,  therefore,  immediately  through  them  to  produce  fruit ; 
for  of  this  law  altogether  is  incapable,  even  in  its  New*  Testa- 
ment form.  Still  neither  is  their  object  the  purely  negative  one  of 
merely  forming  a  mirror,  in  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern what  he  has  not  and  is  not.  Bather  the  ethical  admonitions  of 
the  New  Testament  have  a  positive  character  which  consists  in  this, 
that,  although  they  do  not  vroA  productively  (which  nothing  can  do 
but  faith,  or  the  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanjnng  the  admonitions), 
yet  they  are  meant  to  arouse  the  consciousness  how  far  the  power  of 
£Ekith  must  work  into  all  relations  of  life^  even  the  minutest.    The 
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advanced  members  of  the  church,  therefore,  and  above  all,  the 
apostles,  have  to  shew  others  the  way  how  gradually  to  attain  to 
the  state  of  being  completely  and  throughout  pervaded  by  the 
Christian  principle. 

In  the  ethical  development  before  us,  we  must  first  direct  oar 
view  to  the  plan  which  the  apostle  follows.  For  I  can  by  no  means 
accede  to  the  assertion  of  the  majority  of  expositors,  that  Paul 
has  no  plan  at  all  here,  and  merely  strings  bis  exhortations  together 
without  regard  to  order  ;  rather  we  should  adhere  to  the  deep 
saying  of  Hamann — ^'In  the  Bible  there  is  the  same  regular  dis- 
order as  in  nature."*  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  portion,  the  apos- 
tle starts  from  the  idea  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
morality — an  absolutely  comprehensive  consecration  of  the  whole  life. 
This  has  humility  for  the  principle  which  gives  the  tone  to  the  inner 
life  (xii.  §),  and  oo4  of  it  are  rightly  8haped,/r«^,  the  relation  of 
the  individual  Christian  to  the  church  of  Ood  on  earth  (xii  4-13), 
according  to  feith  (4-8),  love  (9^11),  and  hope  (12-13);  and  also, 
secondly,  his  relation  to  the  world  (xii  14-21,)  inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
ciple teaches  him  even  to  loveand  bless  his  enemies.  And  this  generri 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  world  finds  its  especial  application 
in  his  position  towards  the  government j  which  as  such  always  standi 
without  the  church,  inasmuch  as  it,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  social  body,  can  only  represent  the  law,  and  not  the  gospeL  In 
submitting  to  the  ruling  power,  therefore,  the  believer  submits  to 
the  Divine  law  itself,  and  his  submission  to  both  is  equally  without 
exception  (xiii.  1-7).  But,  again,  this  obedience  to  the  Divine  or- 
dinance has  its  root  in  nothing  else  than  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  to  Tyhich  the  time  of  the  Messiah  urgently  warns  us  to 
dfifvote  ourselves,  since  now  the  night  is  past  and  the  day  has 
dawned  ;  for  which  cause,  also,  the  believer  is  bound  to  walk  as  a 
child  of  light,  and  has  before  him  the  task  of  quelling  all  the  works 
of  the  flesh  (iriii.  8-14).  The  apostle  takes  this  last  turn  with  a 
prospective  regard  to  what  follows  in  ch.  xiv.,  where  he  has  to  deal 
with  an  error  opposite  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh,  viz.,  with  false 
asceticism. 

§  17.  Of  Lots. 

(XIL  1-2L) 

The  apostle  sets  out  with  the  idea  of  an  entire  devotion,  L  e.,  of- 
fering up  of  one's-self  to  God,  as  the  fundamental  moral  principle 
of  the  Christian,  (renunciation  of  vice  being  the  fundamental  moral 

*  Compare  the  inBtructive  Essay  by  Stler — "  Die  geheimere  Ordnung**  (In  his  "  An- 
dtatUDgen  fUr  gUUibiges  Sohriftvent&ndniss,"  Kdnigsberg,  1824,  p.  83,  seq.) 
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principle  of  the  man  who  lives  under  the  law).  The  motive  of  this 
is  the  mercy  of  God  (manifeeted  in  Christ),  which  most  call  f(»rth  a 
return  of  love  ;  and  the  devotion  is  represented  as  absolute,  inas- 
much as  it  extends  even  to  the  body — ^tfaus  presupposing  the  devo- 
tion of  spirit  and  souL  It  is  only  in  this  absolute  entireness  thai 
devotion  to  Qtxl  has  a  meaning  and  significancy,  or  is  a  Xarpela 
X»YiK7\,  rational  aervioe  ;  the  Lord  of  all  requires  every  man  to  give 
his  all. 

(The  <wv  is  immediately  connected  with  xl  36,  but,  in  so  far  as 
tlus  verse  is  a  summing-up  of  the  whole  preceding  argument  [espe- 
cially from  ix  1],  it  is  also  connected  'with  the  whole  of  what  pre- 
cedes.— IcifAay  bodtfy  is  not  chosen  because  it  suits  better  with  the 
notion  of  a  sacrifice,  or  even  because  it  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the 
whole  man  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  e;|9,  but  in  order 
to  extend  the  idea  of  Christian  sanctification  ev^i  to  the  lowest 
power  of  human  nature. — In  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  indicated  the 
epiritudl  priesthood  of  the  Christian  [comp.  at  1  Pet.  ii.  9],  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  outward  church,  but  rather  to  the  inward  life; 
the  unceasing  praying  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  the  continual  sacrifice 
which  they  present  to  Gkxi.  The  predicates  ^c,  dyto,  and  evapearog^ 
characterize  the  nature  of  the  Christian  sacr^ce  ;  even  the  Old 
Testament  required  for  sacrifice  animals  firee  from  blemish  [Levit 
xxii.  20,  Deut.  xv.  21];  how  much  more  must  the  New  Testament 
require  a  pure  mind  !  The  epithet  ^cjauy  livingy  however,  is  peculiar. 
For  every  sacrifice  only  becomes  what  it  is  when  the  animal  dies  and 
sheds  its  blood  ;  but  the  Christian  life  is  an  unceasing  spiritual  de- 
votion of  self,  a  living  sacrifice  or  self-offering. — AoyiKog  occurs  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  only  at  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  It  is  equivalent 
to  voep6f ,  which,  however,  is  not  found  at  aU  in  the  New  Testament,* 
although  the  substantive  vovg  is  the  usual  expression,  and  Xoyog  does 
not  occur  as  synonymous  with  vovg.  The  service  of  God  is  here 
styled  rational,  as  alone  answering  to  its  ideal.  The  opposite  to  it 
is  not  that  which  is  fistlse  [for  the  outward  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  not  false],  but  only  that  which  is  subordinate  ;  the  Old 
Testament  institutions  are  sensible  forms  for  the  ideas. — There  is  a 
hardness  in  the  accusative  construction,  as  it  does  not  accord  well 
with  TTopaarfjaM  ;  it  should  have  been  6  itm  Xoyjjcrj  karpeia.) 

Ver.  2. — ^The  n^ative  idea  is  opposed  to  the  positive  :  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  in  which  good  and  evil  are  mingled,  but 
form  yourselves  after  the  pattern  of  the  absolutely  pure  heavenly 
world.  The  idea  of  man's  capability  of  formation,  of  the  reception 
into  his  inward  part  of  a  holy  or  an  unholy  image,  is,  according  to 
scriptural  principles,  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  image,  and  of  the  essential  character  of  the  souL     The 

*  The  parallel  vowe^<^  occurs  Mark  ziL  34. 
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flwxrj  has  no  active,  creative  nature,  but  is  passive  in  its  character ; 
it  cannot  of  itself  produce  a  form,  a  shaping  of  the  being,  but  the 
influences  which  it  receives  impress  a  form  on  it.  It  has,  however, 
the  power  of  warding  ofif  unholy  agencies,  and  of  giving  itself  up 
without  reserve  to  those  which  are  holy  ;  and  this  self-surrender  is 
the  way  of  sanctification. 

(On  cduyi/  ovrog  comp.  Comm.  voL  i.,  p.  459,  seq.;  aUbv  fjtiXXojv,  %.  e., 
oypdviog,  is  here  to  be  understood  as  its  opposite. — IvaxqfuiTi^eaSai  is 
also  found  at  1  Pet,  i  14 ;  its  meaning  is,  to  take  the  o%^fia  of 
something  else.  It  is  substantially  =  fMeTafiop<l>ova6cu  ;  the  latter 
expression,  however,  bears  rather  an  internal,  the  former  an  external 
relation. — The  dvcucaivGyoig  rov  vo6g,  renevnng  of  the  mindy  here  de- 
notes the  progressively  transforming  work  in  the  believer.  The 
vovg  itself  is  the  first  object  of  this  work  ;  but  from  it  as  a  begin- 
ning, the  whole  man,  even  to  his  body,  is  renewed.  Tit.  iii.  5  is  the 
only  other  place  where  the  substantive  occm^  ;  the  verbs  dvcucaivSG)  [2 
Cor.  iv.  16  ;  CoL  iii.  10],  and  dvaKcuvC^cj  [Heb.  vi.  4-6]  are  more  fre- 
quent. The  renewal  is  not  different  in  kind  from  regeneration;  the 
latter  term,  however,  regards  the  matter  rather  as  an  act,  the  former, 
rather  as  a  consequence  of  this  act.  Renewal  coincides  exactly 
with  sancttjication — in  which  expression,  also,  the  gradual  preva- 
lence of  the  new  life  is  marked.  In  elg  rb  SoKiiidieiv  it  is  signified 
that  the  natural  man  cannot  truly  prove  the  will  of  God  ;  he  is 
without  the  higher  light  and  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  ;  he  can, 
consequently,  discern  God's  will  only  in  that  which  is  most  pal- 
pable.*) 

The  first  particular  to  which  the  apostle  passes  from  his  more 
general  admonition,  is  humility,  the  peculiarly  Christian  virtue,  the 
supporter  of  all  the  rest.  Through  this  it  is  that  each  man  ac- 
knowledges the  place  and  the  gift  allotted  to  him,t  and  thus  makes 
possible  a  joint  operation  of  the  whole.  The  apostle  utters  this  and 
the  following  exhortations,  however,  not  as  his  personal  good  wishes, 
but  by  virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority ;  and  this  for  believers 
alone,  since  it  is  only  to  the  position  of  the  life  of  faith  that  the  in- 
structions which  follow  are  suited.  Where  the  principle  itself  is  yet 
wanting, -no  directions  can  be  given  how  it  shall  diflEuse  itself  through 
and  impregnate  all  the  relations  of  life;  or,  at  the  utmost,  they 
can  only  effect  that  which  is  all  that  the  law  altogether  can  effect 
— ^the  knowledge  of  sin.    (Rom.  iii.  20.) 

(Xdgig  denotes  primarily  the  apostolic  office,  but  of  course  in 

*  Augustine  aptly  saja— "  Tantum  yidemus  quantmn  morimur  hoio  ssecolo;  quantmn 
aatem  huic  yivimuSi  non  yidemus." 

f  Reicbe  supposes  that  the  apostle  is  led  away  from  the  chief  idea»  humility,  to  a  sub- 
sidiary consideration,  the  gifts ;  but  the  two  subjects  are  most  closely  connected.  It  is 
precisely  the  consciousness  of  our  own  limited  gifts  that  teaches  the  neoessity  of  co- 
operation with  others,  who  possess  other  gifta 
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connexion  with  the  gifts  imparted  for  discharging  it.  The  words  • 
mtvTL  T6>  SvTc  h  {ffuvy  to  every  one  who  is  among  yoUy  are  intended, 
tinqnestionably,  to  make  the  exhortation  quite  general ;  but  the 
*'  among  you"  is  meant  to  mark  especially  that  the  exhortation  is 
addressed  to  believers,  to  members  of  the  church. — 'Tn€p(t>poveTv  = 
{npTihxppoveZVy  comp.  xi.  20. — ^In  nap'  b  del  ^pgovelv^  it  is  indicated  that 
there  is  also  a  false  humility,  which  will  not  own  to  itself  what  Gk)d 
has  done.  True  humility  is  fully  conscious  of  the  grace  which  it 
has  received,  of  the  call  which  has  been  addressed  to  it,  yet  not  as 
if  this  were  anything  of  its  own,  but  as  of  God.  This  true  humility 
is  acMl>pavelv  =  rd  a(oa<l)povetVy  aound-mindedness y  the  right  and  healthy 
view  of  ourselves  and  our  position.  God's  creation  knows  no  abso- 
lute equality ;  as  among  angels  there  is  subordination,  so  too  in  the 
church  of  G^  the  measure  of  fiuth,  and  consequently  also  the 
measure  of  the  Spirit,  is  variously  dealt  out.  And  this  not  alone 
according  to  individual  &ithfulness,  but  according  also  to  the 
fi-ee  ordering  of  God.  Faith,  is  here  taken  quite  generally,  as 
denoting  the  subjective  disposition  of  soul,  in  which  man  is  capable 
of  receiving  into  himself  the  objective  working  of  the  Spirii--the 
grace  spoken  of  in  ver.  6.  This  expression  "  measure  of  faith"  has, 
as  is  well  known,  given  rise  to  the  dogmatic  term  analogia  fidei; 
but  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is  here 
quite  different.  On  the  trajection  kKcunip  d>g  comp.  Winer's  Gr.,  § 
61.  3.) 

Vers.  4,  5. — After  the  figure  of  the  human  organism,  the  apos- 
tle regards  believers  as  an  organic  whole,  in  which  the  individuals, 
as  members,  are  mutually  supplementary  ;  the  visible  church,  there- 
fore, like  the  invisible,  cannot  be  conceived  without  members  re- 
spectively leading  and  led  ;  and  hence  follows  the  necessity  of 
government  for  the  visible  church. 

(Comp.  on  the  figure  of  the  aC^  more  particularly  at  1  Cor.  xiL 
— On  6  6k  Koff  elf,  comp.  on  Mark  xiv.  l9  ;  John  viii.  9,  where  elf 
Kod'  elf  occurs,  as  here,  in  the  sense  of  "  each."  (Comp.  Winer's 
Gr.,  §  37. 3.)  Every  one  is  regarded  as  a  collective  notion,  and  is 
construed  with  the  plural  fdXrj.  For  the  completion  of  the  parallel, 
there  should  immediately  have  been  added — and  these  members  have 
also  diverse  operations;  but  this  is  more  ftdly  set  forth  in  ver.  6 
and  what  follows.) 

Vers.  6-8. — Having  hitherto  regarded  the  persons  themselves, 
as  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  apostle  in  the  sequel 
makes  use  of  the  figure  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the  various 
gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (who,  regarded  in  bis  operation,  is  the 
same  with  grace),  as  determining  the  various  agency  of  the  members. 
Paul  here  only  names  some  gifts  by  way  of  example — and  indeed 
only  three ;  while  in  1  Cor.  xii.  7,  seq.,  a  much  greater  number  is 
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•  enumerated.  To  tlie  (Jhartsmata  properly  so  called — e.  c,  to  Ae 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age- 
there  are  then  added  (ver.  8)  other  points,  which  might  either  be 
taken  as  merely  expressions  of  the  three  Charismata,  or  as  phe- 
nomena of  the  Christian  life  in  general,  such  as  are  enumerated  in 
the  8th  and  following  verses.  As  expressions  of  the  three  Charis- 
mata, they  might  perhaps  be  taken  in  a  reversed  order,  so  that 
TTopoKaXelv  should  be  applied  to  the  dtddoKoXog,  fieradiSovcu  to  the 
dtdtcovo^j  rTpoUrraaOai  and  i^lv  to  the  TrpcxIf^Trj^y  with  reference  to  the 
severe  and  to  the  gentle  duties  of  his  office  respectively.  For  in 
the  three  gifts  there  seems  at  the  same  time  to  predominate  a 
reference  to  the  three  principal  offices  in  the  church,  the  Trpo^^n^ 
answering  to  the  bishop,  the  Mdotcako^  to  the  presbyter,  and  the 
third  gift  to  the  ^idicovog.  There  seems,  however,  one  objection  to  thif 
supposition  of  the  three  gifts,  viz.,  the  etre  before  napwcaXCjv,  But, 
as  appears  from  D.E.F.Q-.,  and  other  critical  authorities,  this  is  spu- 
rious, and  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  only  from  the  analogy  of 
the  preceding  she  6  diddaiciDv,  Paul  knows  nothing  of  a  special 
Charisma  of  napaKXrjaig.  As  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  Meyer 
would  erroneously  connect  I^ovt^c  with  ^ofiev  (ver.  5);  but  the  6e  of 
ver.  6,  by  which,  in  contrast  with  the  already  concluded  sentence,  vers. 
4,  5,  the  discourse  is  begun  afresh,  and  carried  onwards,  is  decidedly 
against  this.*  The  sentence  bears  rather  the  character  of  an  ana- 
coluthon;  the  verb  is  wanting  to  ix^vreg,  and  the  most  natural 
words  to  supply  would  be— ^^  Let  each  use  his  gift  according  to  its 
purpose."  Moreover,  Paul  also  abandons  the  accusative,  and  in  ver. 
7  puts  the  nominative,  and  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable  that,  in  the  clause  about  prophecy,  there  is 
put,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  gifts,  iv  t§  npofpfip-ei^,  in  prophecy, 
but  Kara  ttjv  dvaXoyiav  TTjg  mareiog,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
faith^  which  is  evidently  synonymous  with  fitrpov  mareujgj  measure 
of  faith,  above,  and,  consequently,  as  being  quite  a  general  expres- 
sion, would  seem  applicable  not  to  prophecy  alone,  but  to  all  gift». 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  find  in  '^  faith"  any  special  and  exclusive 
reference  to  prophesying,  and  therefore  we  must  say  that  the  apos- 
tle, by  an  inexact  way  of  expressing  himself  especially  connects  with 
the  chief  Charisma,  the  general  idea  which  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  case  of  every  gift,  and  thus  comes  to  leave  out  ^v  t§  Trpo^jyTcffi."}" 

*  But  the  U  already  oocamng  in  the  precedmg  clause  invalidates  this  objection,  and 
leaves  the  evidence  for  the  two  constructions  in  themselves,  perhaps,  about  even^ 
balanced.  But  the  prevaih'ng  hortatory  character  pf  the  paragraph,  which  in  this  aeii- 
tenoe  also  mvjA  be  assumed  at  Iv  i^TrXor^ri,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  most  natural  ez« 
planation  of  the  iv  ry  SioKovi^  etc^  makes  the  construction  indicated  by  Olshausen,  cti 
the  whole,  preferable.  With  the  several  graces,  therefore,  as  "prophecy,"  etc.,  is  easily 
understood  the  idea  of  obligation — ^let  it  be. — [K. 

I  Rather,  I  think,  the  linutatLon  "according  to  tiie  pioportioB  of  flutb,"  is oonnaoM 
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Vox  faith  IS  here,  as  in  ver.  3,  tlie  fhndamental  disposition  of  the 
^sonl,  without  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  any  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  also  any  gift  in  man. 

(On  7Tpo<^]Telay  the  gift  of  teaching  in  relation  to  the  things  of 
Gh)d  with  full  consciousness  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  on  dtoKovia 
=  KvPipvTfccg^  and  on  didacicaXia^  comp.  more  particularly  at  1  Cor. 
xii  28. — *Avakoyia  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ; 
in  profane  usage,  it  is  especially  employed  of  mathematical  propor- 
tions. Here  it  answers  to  ^pov^  ver.  3. — In  ver.  8,  dnkdnj^  ex- 
cludes all  side  purposes  in  giving  ;  it  should  be  the  expression  of 
pure  benevolence,  and  only  as  such  has  it  any  real  value.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  apostle  now  leaves  the  subject  of  the  extraor- 
dinary operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  turns  to  other  exhortations, 
especially  the  exhortation  to  make  love,  in  its  true  nature,  the  regu- 
lating principle  in  all  circumstances.  In  the  most  general  way,  love 
manifests  itself  in  hatred  of  what  is  evil  (a  hatred  necessarily  im- 
plied in  love  itself,  which  loves  the  sinner),  and  in  cleaving  to  what  is 
good ;  and  next,  in  more  particular  workings.  Even  the  honour 
shewn  to  our  neighbour  is  beautifully  referred  to  love ;  without  love 
it  is  mere  hypocrisy  or  flattery. 

(On  ver.  9  comp. -Amos  v.  15,  where  the  same  idea  is  found.  In. 
the  general  clause,  i}  dydiri]  dvvTroKpcrogy  it  is  better  to  supply  iari  . 
than  eoTw,  as  the  latter  is  very  rarely  supplied.  [Comp.  Benhardy's 
Syntax,  p.  331.]*  In  ver.  11,  the  two  clauses,  t^  tmovd^  firj  dKvrpol 
and  Tw  TTvevfiari  ^iovreg^  express  the  same  idea,  first  negatively  and 
then  positively.  They  both  describe  the  nature  of  love — "  The 
coals  thereof  arc  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame." 
[Cantic.  viiL  6.]  In  addition  to  many  earlier  commentators  and 
Clitics,  some  of  the  modems,  especially  Tholuck,  RUckert,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Reiche,  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  usual  reading, 
Kvpi(i>y  which  has  certainly  by  far  the  greater  support  from  authori- 
ties, as  only  D.F.G.,  and  some  Latin  Fathers,  read  tccupC).  But  the 
internal  reasons  appear  to  me  so  weighty,  that  I  decide  unreservedly 
for  Kcupf^.  A  charge  so  entirely  general,  to  "  serve  the  Lord,"  is  out 
of  place  among  such  altogether  special  exhortations.f  The  form 
Kvpliff  dovXsveiv  is  so  well  known,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  unusual  iccupC}.    In  Latin,  indeed,  tempori  servtre 

spedallj  with  "  prophesying,"  because  this  was  a  graoe  which,  beyond  all  the  others  her» 
mentioned,  involved  an  absolute  dependence  on  Divine  influence.  The  other  offices  maj 
be  urged  unconditionally  upon  human  fidelity,  but  New  Testament  prophecy,  like  the 
Old,  came  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost — [K. 

*  As  both  the  preceding  and  following  clauses  are  hortatory,  this  is  better  so  taken. 
Its  standing  in  the  midst  of  so  many  elliptical  exhortations  would  account  for  the  other- 
wise unwonted  and  harsh  ellipsis  in  this. — [E. 

f  Tot  by  throwmg  the  emphasis  rather  on  SovXevovreci  "  yielding  service  to  the  Lord,r 
this  otjection,  in  no  waj  of  much  force,  is  entirely  obviated. — [K. 
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occurs  [Cic.  Epist.  FamiL  vi.  21],  but  it  is  not  found  in  Greek 
before  the  second  century.  To  serve  the  time  in  a  right  manner, 
however,  is  an  expression  of  love  which  perfectly  suits  the  context, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  thought  which  easily  arises  out  of  the  Pauline 
circle  of  ideas.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — ^Lastly  follow  the  expressions  of  the  third  great 
Christian  virtue — Hope.  The  manifestation  of  this  in  endurance 
of  sufferings  and  in  prayer  is  simple  ;  but  acts  of  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality seem  not  so  much  to  come  under  the  head  of  hope  as  of 
Zove,  especially  of  the  brotherly  love  mentioned  in  ver.  9.  Both  these 
virtues,  however,  have  also  an  essential  connexion  with  hope,  inas- 
much as  they  point  to  the  recompense  which  is  tcrbe  expected;  and 
here,  without  doubt,  Paul  had  a  view  to  this  side  of  the  subject^ 
which  is  also  touched  on  in  other  passages  of  Scripture.  (Comp.  on 
Matth.  X.  40,  41,  and  on  npoaKaprepicj^  Acts  i  14,  ii.  42,  vi  4,  etc. 
In  ver.  13  the  reading  fAvelaig  instead  of  X9^^9  ifl  remarkable ;  but 
it  undoubtedly  originated  in  a  later  time,  when  the  invocation  of 
saints  became  customary.  The  same  MSS.  which  read  koi^  support 
also  the  various  reading  iivelai^ — a  circumstance,  it  must  be  allowed^ 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  icv(>£ai.) 

Vers.  14-16. — ^From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the 'mem- 
bers of  the  church,  the  apostle  now  turns  to  his  position  relatively 
to  unbelievers.*  Faith  and  hope  must  now  retire  ;  love  alone  here 
celebrates  her  triumphs  ;  she  blesses  the  enemies,  she  weeps  with 
them  that  weep.  The  Christian  is  always  accessible  to  the  univer- 
sal human  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
meet  him ;  he  never  in  stoical  indifference  or  insensibility  holds  him- 
self above  such  sympathy,  but  willingly  condescends  to  the  wretched. 
The  words  rh  airb  elg  dkk'/jkovg  (ppovovvreg^  being  of  the  same  mind 
towards  one  another  (ver.  16),  however,  do  not  seem  to  suit  with  this 
connexion.  An  exhortation  to  Christians  to  unity  among  themselves 
is  certainly  quite  out  of  place  here  ;  but  it  fits  easily  into  the  con- 
nexion if  we  take  it  as  follows  :f — ^Paul  exhorts  all  believers  to  be 
alike  in  this  love  towards  the  unbelievers  (and  that  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  converting  them),  not  arrogantly  to  place  themselves  at  a 
distance  and  above  them,  but  to  enter  into  their  needs. 

(Ver.  14  refers  to  the  words  of  Christ,  Matth.  v.  44.    Chrysos- 

*  It  might  be  said  that  even  in  the  church  itself  there  is  room  for  the  application  of  the 
precepts  of  loye  towards  enemies  (comp.  on  Matth.  y.  43,  seq.),  and  that,  consequently, 
we  cannot  conclude  ft'om  their  occurrence  that  thej  form  a  transition  to  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  unbelieyera.  Bui,  in  so  &r  as  these  precepts  still  find  their  application  in 
the  yisible  church,  the  aldv  oItoc  also  still  exists  in  the  church  itself;  the  admonitions 
which  follow  regiuxl  the  relation  to  those  who  are  still  moying  whollj  or  partiaUj  in  the 
element  of  this  aluv, 

f  The  sense  in  which  the  Fathers  take  it — ^that  we  should  enter  into  the  drcumstanoeii 
of  another,  in  order  to  understand  his  feelings— is  hardly  justifiable  in  point  of  language. 
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tom's  remark,  that  it  is  harder  to  rejoice  sincerely  with  the  joyful 
than  to  weep  with  the  sorrowing,  is  very  true  ;  but  this,  doubtless, 
has  its  foundation  in  the  remarkable  and  deep-seated  temptation  of 
pleasure  at  the  misfortunes  of  others,  which  it  is  difficult  to  extir- 
pate. In  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends,  says  Eant,^  there  is 
something  which  is  not  altogether  displeasing  to  us. — ^In  ver.  16  the 
raneivol  are,  of  course,  not  the  humble  or  poor  in  spirit,  but  those 
who  are  outwardly  or  inwardly  unhappy.  The  word  here  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  *>^  or  is*.  Beiche,  without  sufficient  grounds,  takes 
it  as  neuter.  Zwandyo)^  to  carry  off  withy  awandyeaSaiy  to  carry  off 
with  one'd^f,  i.  e.,  to  put  one's-self  into  connexion  or  communion 
with  a  person.  Luther  rightly  says ;  Let  yourselves  down  to  the 
wretched,  nay  [since  there  is  nothhig  to  restrict  the  words  to  the 
communion  of  believers  with  one  another],  withdraw  not  thyself 
from  the  poor  and  despised  who  as  yet  know  not  the  gospel  Self- 
withdrawal  and  exclusiveness  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  to  the  New  Testament,  communion  even  with  those  in 
whom  the  life  of  Christ  does  not  as  yet  bear  sway.  The  proverb, 
"  Tell  me  what  company  you  keep,  and  I  will  teU  you  who  you  are,"t 
is  therefore  true  only  for  the  Old  Testament,:^  where  exclusiveness  is 
a  duty  because  the  power  is  inadequate  to  overcome  the  opposing 
element  The  Son  of  God  teaches  the  faithful  to  consort  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  in  order  to  win  them  for  his  kingdom.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — ^The  words  firl  ylveoBe  <l)p6vifjuK  na^*  iavrolg^  be  not 
wise  in  your  own  conceit y  again  do  not  seem  suited  to  the  connexion, 
which  is  otherwise  very  exact  as  &r  as  ver.  21.  This  clause,  how- 
ever,  must  be  taken  as  parallel  with  fi^  rd  injyriXcL  ff^vovvre^y  mind 
not  high  thingSy  above  ;  it  is  the  worst  form  of  high-mindedness — 
t.  e.,  of  lovelessness — ^to  think  highly  of  self;  by  this  a  man's  view 
is  limited  to  himself,  and  loving  care  for  others  is  checked. 

Qirjfievl  kokSv  k.  t.  A.,  is  merely  a  negative  expression  of  the  idea 
positively  contained  in  npovoovfievoi  k,  t.  X,  The  latter  words  are 
taken  from  Prov.  iii  4. — With  the  second  half  of  ver.  17  compare 
Is.  V.  21,  which  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  apostle's  words. 
Upcvodv  is  used  with  the  genitive,  1  Tim.  v.  8 ;  with  the  accusative, 
2  Cor.  viii  21. — ^The  words  iwimiov  dvOpdnojv  are  to  be  explained 
according  to  Matth.  v.  16. — Universal  peace  is  possible  only 
where  sin  does  not  exist ;  therefore  the  apostle  says  el  SwarSv  ;  but 
yet  Christians  may  on  their  part  {rb  ^  iix&v)^  often  by  endurance 
mitigate  the  sharpness  of  opposition,  and  gain  even  their  enemies.) 

Ver.  19. — ^Even  in  the  worst  case,  however,  the  Christian  must 

*  [The  sentiment  is  Bodiefoaoanld's.] 

t  Answering  to  the  Latin— Koscitar  ex  sodo  qoi  non  cognosoitor  ex  se. 
^  It  is  trae  Ibr  aU  times^  in  its  proper  meaning,  as  indicating  our  chosen  and  conge- 
nial companionship.^[K. 


I  . 
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not  avenge  himself,  but  must,  according  to  Scripture  (Dent.  xnaL 
85),  leave  vengeance  to  him  with  whom  alone  it  is  always  holy. 

(In  the  phrase  6&re  rdnov  t$  dgy^^  most  expositors  have  rightly 
supplied  Qeovy  so  that  the  sense  of  the  words  is — Do  not  anticipate 
the  ways  of  God ;  aUow  time  and  space  to  his  righteous  retribution. 
Reiche  understands  it  of  human  anger,  and  explains  the  words — 
Allow  space  to  wrath,  that  it  may  not  at  once  break  out  into  act* 
But  the  quotation  does  not  agree  well  with  this,  since  it  forbids  not 
only  the  wild  anger  of  a  moment,  but  also  that  anger  of  man  which 
is  deferred,  and  thereby  mitigated.  It  is  quite  unsuitable  to  un- 
derstand the  anger  of  the  person  wronged  in  the  sense — Do  not  ex- 
pose yourself  to  anger,  give  way  to  it.  On  T6nov  didovcu  comp. 
Eph.  iv.  27. — The  quotation  is  free ;  in  the  LXX.  the  words  are 
— iv  ^fiep^  itcdncTJaecjg  dvranoddicG).    Paul  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew — 

Vers.  20,  21. — Instead  of  the  wrath  of  the  natural  man,  the 
apostle  recommends  the  love  of  the  spiritual  man,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  6£  the  most  potent  influence  in  overcoming  evil  ;  it 
gains  not  merely  something  from  the  adversary,  or  in  him,  but  his  in- 
most sel£ 

(The  passage  is  borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  Prov.  xxv.  21, 
22.  The  image  of  coals  heaped  on  the  head,  is  to  be  explained  ear 
pecially  from  2  Esdras  xvi.  53  ;  it  can  only  mean— rThou  shalt  pre- 
pare for  him  a  sensible  pain,  yet  not  to  harm  him,  but  to  lead  him 
to  repentance  and  improvement.  The  Oriental  style,  which  delights 
in  strong  expressions,  contains  many  kindred  forms  of  expression. 
[Comp.  the  passages  in  Tholuck  and  Beiche  in  loc.']  Glockler 
thinks  that  the  figure  is  taken  from  laying  coals  on  pots  in  order  to 
soften  hard  meats,  and,  consequently,  that  the  meaning  is — Thou 
shalt  soften  his  hard  heart ;  but  this  is  quite  erroneous. — 2(<>(>et^, 
from  <7<kY>of ,  a  heapf  is  also  found  in  2  Tim.  iii.  6. 


§  18. — Of  Obediencb. 

(Xm.  1-14) 

Without  any  apparent  connexion,  there  follow  exhortations  to 
obedience  towards  authority.  According,  however,  to  the  manner 
which  we  have  indicated  of  understanding  xiL  14-21,  the  discussion 
which  follows  is  very  naturally  connected  with  those  verses.  The 
hostile  element,  against  which  Paul  had  hitherto  directed  the  beha- 

*  In  other  respects  the  Latin  SpcUium  dare  ira^  would  snit  well  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps  Lactantius  had  an  eje  to  the  passage  before  us  when  he  wrote^  Laudo' 
rem,  n,  cum  fuieatt  tro^  dediseet  vra  awe  apaHim,  tU  haberet  modum  casUgatia.  D* 
Ira.c.  8. 
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viour  of  the  Christian  in  his  private  relations,  met  the  church  of  the 
apostolic  age  as  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  the  civil  power  of  the 
Moman  empire,  A  wrong  conception  of  the  idea  of  Christian  free- 
dom might,  therefore,  easily  have  misled  the  Christians  to  place 
themselves  in  a  false  relation  towards  the  heathen  authorities  ;  as  it 
is  well  known  that  among  the  Jews  the  party  of  Judas  the  Galilean 
made  it  an  article  of  faith  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
heathens,  inasmuch  as  the  genuine  Jew  could  recognize  Jehovah 
alone  as  the  king  of  the  Theocracy,  according  to  Deut.  xvii.  15. 
(Comp.  at  Acts  v.  37,  and  Josephus  Antiq.  xviii.  1, 1,  Bell.  Jud.  il 
9.)  In  the  statement  of  Suetonius  (Claud,  c.  25),  that  the  Jews  of 
Bome  made  a  commotion  under  the  leadership  of  one  Chrestus, 
there  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  a  portion  of  the  Boman  Chris- 
tians, in  their  lively  feeling  of  Christian  liberty,  may  not  have  quite 
rightly  apprehended  their  relation  towards  the  authorities.  If,  now, 
we  consider  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  was  written  under  Nero, 
after  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  with  their  abominations 
and  madness,  had  already  passed  over  the  scene,  there  appears  in 
the  following  exhortation  a  greatness  and  purity  of  thought  strik- 
ingly contrasting  with  the  malice  and  baseness  which  were  mani- 
fested in  the  ruling  power  of  the  Boman  empire.  This  purity  and 
truth  could  not  but  at  the  same  time  carry  in  it  the  power  of  renew- 
ing the  youth  of  the  whole  old  and  corrupted  world,  and  of  restoring 
it  for  a  series  of  ages.  At  present  we  look  forth  into  a  world  which 
has  in  like  manner  passed  into  corruption,  in  which  "  the  people  are 
become  wild  and  desolate  because  prophecy  is  nothing  heeded  ;"  it 
becomes  essential,  then,  that  the  law  be  again  administered  as  from 
above,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  respecting  the  magis- 
tracy, as  God's  representative  on  earth,  should  be  anew  estabjished. 
(Ver.  1. — The  precept  of  obedience  towards  the  magistracy  is 
one  of  universal  extent,  so  that  no  one  may  suppose  himself  released 
from  it  by  attaining  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  advancement,  or  the 
like  ;  hence  it  is  said,  "  let  every  soul,"  etc ,  naaa  i>vxrj  xmoToaaiaBfti 
=  «p?j-^?,  t.  e.y  ticaoTog.  By  the  term  i^ovaiai,  Paul  designates  the 
magistracy  in  the  widest  sense,  and  under  it  we  must  understand 
not  only  the  emperor  and  the  highest  oflScial  authorities,  but  also 
the  inferior  authorities  which  act  only  in  his  name.  The  predicate 
imegixovacu  designates  them  as  (zcttudly  existing,  as  having  the  power 
in  their  hands,  and  answers  to  the  following  al  de  ovacu.  The  di  in 
id  6e  ovacu  is  to  be  understood  as  explicative  not  as  adversative.  By 
this  the  believer  is  exempted  from  all  investigation  as  to  the  right- 
fulness  or  the  origin  of  an  actually  subsisting  power ;  in  that  which 
subsists  he  sees  the  ordinance  of  God,  although  it  may  be  only  pro- 
visional* Notwithstanding,  however,  this  unconditional  subjection 
*  The  queetaon  how  the  belieyer  ought  to  act  in  the  perplexing  transitiana  from  one 
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to  the  human  government,  there  is  no  one  further  removed  than  the 
Christian  from  the  service  of  men ;  in  the  magistracy,  as  in  all  other 
relations,  he  serves  his  God  alone.  Every  authority  by  the  grace  of 
the  people,  leads  to  frightful  tyranny  of  man,  even  under  the  mild- 
est rule  ;  the  magistracy,  regarded  and  conceived  of  as  by  the  grace 
of  God,  is  a  ministry  of  God,  even  if  a  Nero  sits  on  the  throne.  Thus 
the  believer  is  servant  of  none  save  his  God,  and  yet  is  subject  to 
every  one  who  has  power  over  him  ;  thus  only  is  true  freedom  com* 
patible  with  order  ;  the  freedom  which  is  independent  of  God  has 
within  it  the  element  of  the  most  fearful  confusion.  In  this  represen- 
tation, however,  the  apostle's  idea,  ov  yap  ianv  i^aia  el  firj  dirb 
(or,  according  to  another,  and  perhaps  more  correct  reading,  imb) 
OsQVy  there  is  no  power  except  from  Ood^  appears  very  remarkable. 
Was  a  Nero  of  God  ?  But  of  course  the  person  of  the  ruler  is  to 
be  separated  from  his  office,  and  then  we  must  certeonly  say  that 
Nero's  office  was  of  God  ;  even  the  worst  government  is  better  than 
anarchy,  and  whatever  such  a  government  still  contains  of  the  ele* 
ments  of  order,  that  is  of  God.  But  are  there  not  absolutely  un- 
godly powers,  which  come  into  being  by  sedition  or  other  evil 
means  ?  Are  these  also  of  God  ?  Certainly  they  are  so,  in  as  £eu: 
as  they  come  into  actual  and  manifest  existence.*  We  must  here 
apply  the  same  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  ix.  1,  with  re- 
spect to  the  phenomena  of  evil  generally.  All  evil  which  comes 
into  existence  has  been  willed  by  God,  not  as  evil,  but  as  a  phenom- 
enon ;  and  thus  too  it  is  with  powers  which  originate  through  sin. 
The  Christian,  who  as  such  knows  himself  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  higher 
world,  has  not  (unless  he  he  also  obliged  thereto  by  his  civil  rdon 
tions),  to  go  into  investigations  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  subsist- 
ing power,  which  besides  are  generally  of  great  difficulty,  and  hence 
cannot  possibly  be  devolved  on  each  individual ;  he  belongs  to  that 
power  to  which  God  has  given  the  sway  over  him.  Evil  govern- 
ments have  their  judge  in  God  alone,  not  in  men. 

Ver.  2. — Hence  the  act  of  resistance  to  the  magistracy,  inde- 
pendently of  the  motives  which  at  the  utmost  may  render  it  less 
criminal,  but  never  can  excuse  it — is,  as  such,  a  resistance  to  God's 

goverament  to  another,  e.  g^  in  reyolationSy  especially  at  what  point  a  newlj-arisen 
gOTeroment  is  to  be  regarded  as  de  facto  subsisting,  is  not  referred  to  hj  the  apostle ; 
because,  on  account  of  the  multiplidtj  of  circumstances  which  are  oonoeiyable  in  sadi 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  laj  down  anj  objective  rules  on  the  subject 

*  Reiche  is  altogether  wrong  in  his  understanding  of  this  passage,  inasmudi  as  he 
thinks  that  the  recognition  of  every  (2e  fddo  government,  as  of  Qod's  willing,  is  enrono- 
ouB,  and  that  we  must  only  extend  what  is  predicated  to  good  governments.  For,  according 
to  this  principle,  every  one  is  left  to  consider  the  power  above  hhn  as  good  or  bad,  at 
pleasure,  and  thus  an  opening  is  made  for  any  revdutiona  The  apostolic  principle  alone 
wholly  prevents  them,  since  by  it  both  good  and  evil  governments  are  warranted  in  de- 
manding obedience.  But  the  moment  when  a  government  is  to  be  regarded  as  da  yacf» 
subsisting,  cannot  (as  has  been  already  observed)  be  determmed  by  objective  rules. 
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ordinance,  and  whosoever  has  been  guilty  of  it  fitUs  under  the  Divine 
judgment.  But  here  arises  the  question,  Why  does  not  the  apostle 
mention  that  the  magistracy  may  also  require  something  contrary 
to  God's  command,  and  that  in  this  case  it  is  not  to  be  obeyed  (ac- 
cording to  the  saying  in  Acts  iv.  19  ;  v.  29,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey 
Gtod  rather  than  men,''  on  which  the  observations  in  the  comment- 
ary are  to  be  compared),  since  surely  such  cases  were  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  in  the  apostolic  age  especially  ?  The  reason  of 
his  silence  is,  undoubtedly,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of.  the  thing 
itself,  that,  as  Gt>d's  ordinance  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  magistracy 
and  in  its  will,  the  will  of  God  has  precedence  of  the  magistrate's 
command,  where  the  one  is  against  the  other  ;  inasmuch  as  in  such 
cases  the  latter  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  Unques- 
tionable, however,  as  is  the  abstract  principle — that  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men,  hence,  even  than  the  magistracy— it  is  still  difficult  to 
reduce  to  definite  rules  the  application  of  it  in  the  concrete  circum- 
stances. The  Mennonite  finds  a  confiict  between  the  order  of  the 
magistrate  and  God's  commandment  in  the  requisition  to  become  a 
soldier  ;  the  Quaker  and  other  parties  in  other  points.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  has  not  gone  into  any  specifications  on  the  subject, 
because  it  is  always  a  question  involving  the  most  special  considera- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  to  decide  what  is  the  right  course 
in  the  specific  case.  This  only  it  maintains  without  reserve — that 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  Christian  must  always  be  efndur^ 
ance,  and  that.no  force  and  no  injustice  can  justify  him  in  opposing 
the  subsisting  authority  by  act^  whether  in  a  negative  or  in  a  posi- 
tive shape. 

(Kgifia  Xofjifidveiv  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  «te 
ttBttt,  comp.  James  iii.  1.  Under  tcpfjia  it  is  best  to  include  physical 
and  moral,  temporal  and  eternal  injuries,  inasmuch  as  these  are  all 
regarded  as  the  punishment  of  disobedience  which  God  lays  on  us.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Without  allowing  himself  to  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree prejudiced  or  embittered  by  the  state  of  things  which  was  before 
him  in  the  Boman  empire,  the  Apostle  Paul  holds  exclusively  to  the 
idea  of  government^  which  is  indeed  never  wholly  realised,  because 
the  government  is  represented  by  sinful  men,  but  which  yet  may  be 
recognized  even  in  the  worst  magistracy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  under 
a  necessity  for  the  sake  of  its  own  existence,  of  upholding  social 
order  in  essentials.  Hence  the  magistracy  appears  as  a  blessing  for 
every  one,  even  for  such  as  should  suffer  from  it  through  individual 
acts  of  injustice  which  proceed  from  it.  Hence  results,  then,  the- 
simple  exhortation  to  do  that  which  is  good,  which  lies  essentially^ 
at  tJie  foundation  of  all  laws ;  for  only  he  who  does  what  is  evil  need 
fear  the  magistrate. 

(In  ver.  3,  very  many  considerable  critical  authorities,  instead  oi 
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the  genitive  plural,  read  the  dative  singidar — tgJ  dyaOC)  lpry<f>y  dXXd  ry 
KOKG),  To  me,  also,  as  to  Reiche,  this  appears  to  deserve  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  usual  reading,  since  the  collective  use  of  epyov  might 
easily  be  mistaken. — In  ver.  4,  the  phrase  fuixcupav  <l>opuv,  bear  the 
swordy  denotes  the  power  of  punishment  in  genera],  not  merely  the 
right  over  life  and  death,  which  is  but  the  highest  exercise  of  that 
power.  The  expression  is  commonly  understood  of  the  dagger  which 
the  emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  as  an  ensign  of  the  judi- 
cial power.  [Sueton.  Galba,  c.  11,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  68.]  The  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  magistracy,  therefore,  are  Otxi's  punishments, 
since  it  is  his  minister  ;  as  to  which  it  must  again  be  kept  in  view 
that  Paul  argues  from  the  essential  idea  of  the  magistracy,  which 
cannot  be  done  away  with  by  individual  exceptions.) 

Vers.  5-7. — ^Hence,  consequently,  fear  alone  cannot  be  the  mo- 
tive of  obedience,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  good  itself  which 
results  to  every  one  from  the  orderly  arrangements  of  the  state.  For 
this  reason  are  to  be  fulfilled  even  those  duties  which  appear  more 
trivial,  and  therefore  are  very  readily  neglected  ;  the  trivial  is 
closely  connected  with  the  great — ^with  the  fundamental  tone  of 
the  mind. 

(Ver.  5. — *AvdyK7j  denotes,  not  any  outward  force,  but  that 
moral  compulsion  which  the  truth  exercises.  The  two  terms  dpy^, 
torathy  and  avddrjaigy  conscience,  are  to  be  diflferently  referred ; 
the  former  to  the  magistracy,  the  latter  to  the  believer. — ^Ver.  6. 
TeXeTre  must,  on  account  of  the  preceding  yap,  be  the  indicative,  not 
the  imperative — "  For  this  cause,  i.  e.,  inasmuch  as  ye  recognize 
this  right  of  the  rulers,  it  is  that  ye  pay  tribute."  In  the  words 
which  follow,  the  Xeirovpyoi  might  be  the  officers  who  gather  the 
tribute,  who  must  be  active  for  this  very  purpose  [dg  avrh  rovro,  for 
the  collection  of  it].  But  in  that  case,  npoaKaprepovvTsg  must  be  taken 
as  the  sulyecty  which,  however,  would  require  the  article.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  supply,  with  De  Wette,  the  leading  notion  of 
the  whole  sentence,  ipx^^^^y  ^od  to  translate  "  for  they,  the  rulers, 
are  God's  ministers,  who  attend  upon  this  very  thing,*'  \dz.,  the 
XeiTovpyeiv.  This  construction,  indeed,  is  not  without  difficulty ; 
for  there  is  a  hardness  in  taking  from  the  keirovpyol  Beov  elai  the 
notion  of  ActrovpyeZv,  and  referring  to  this  the  elg  avrb  tovto  with 
^npoaKopTepeiVy  which  also  does  not  suit  perfectly  with  it ;  but  yet  it 
seems  to  me  preferable  to  the  other. — ^In  ver.  7  it  is  a  mistake  to 
refer,  with  Eeiche,  the  dnSdore  ndai  to  all  men  indifferently ;  the 
ideas  which  follow  relate  undoubtedly  to  the  authorities,  and  hence 
the  reference  here  is  merely  to  gradations  among  the  authorities. 
The  extension  of  the  idea  at  the  8th  verse,  must  not  be  supposed 
to  have  an  influence  at  ver.  7.  The  only  question  is,  for  what 
reason  Paul  chose  precisely  this  relation  of  the  clause.    Probably, 
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as  already  intimated,  that  the  special  might  be  represented  as 
founded  in  the  general ;  whoever  fears  and  honours  the  prince, 
will  pay  scot  and  toll  to  his  officers. — ^ofioq  denotes  taxes  on  per- 
sons, riXo^  on  things. — ^'A7rd<^0Te  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  datives, 
— How  careful  the  early  Christians  were,  even  in  this  point,  which 
is  so  often  treated  with  disregard,  appears  from  Tertullian's 
Apolog.  c.  42.) 

Vers.  8-10. — With  a  remarkably  spirited  turn  Paul,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  again  passes  to  the  subject  of  love,  as  the  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this,  as  of  all  other  commands  of  God.  The 
apostle  keeps  to  the  idea  of  debtj  and  characterizes  love  as  the  only 
debt  which  can  never  be  cleared  off,  which  the  Christian  may  owe 
with  honour.  The  whole  ethical  part  of  this  epistle  is  in  substance 
as  much  a  representation  of  the  nature  of  love  as  the  doctrinal  part 
is  an  exposition  of  the  nature  oi  faith^  and  the  supplement  to  that 
part  (chs.  ix. — ^xi.)  of  hope;  hence  the  apostle  can  from  any  point 
revert  to  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  In  the  first 
verses  the  apostle  probably  had  in  his  mind  the  word  of  Christ, 
Matth.  xxii.  40,  on  which  compare  the  observations  in  my  com- 
mentary. 

(In  ver.  8,  d<l>elXeTe  is  to  be  taken  imperatively — "  ye  should  not, 
must  not  owe  anything  1''  Uridiv  is  used,  and  not  ovdev,  in  order  to 
give  prominence  to  the  subjective  application  ;*  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  spiritual  illumination  and  development  the  idea 
of  indebtedness  contracts  or  expands — love  alone  has  the  wonderful 
quality  that  the  more  it  is  practised  the  more  amply  it  unfolds  itself, 
and  rises  in  its  claims.  While,  therefore,  in  other  circumstances  a 
man  stands  better  in  proportion  as  he  owes  less,  love  is  in  the  best 
condition  the  more  it  feels  itself  in  debt.f  Beiche's  objections  to 
this  idea  are  altogether  mistaken.  The  ground  of  his  error  is,  that 
he  conceives  of  love  as  a  commandment,  which  is  true  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament ;  whereas,  according  to  the  apostolical 
view,  it  is  an  element,  a  power,  namely,  the  life  of  Grod  in  man. 
Hence  Live  is  as  inexhaustible  as  God  himself,  and  is  the  absolute 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  In  man,  however,  love  is  growing,  and  con- 
sequently, is  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  approximation. — ^Ver. 
9  observes  no  exact  order ;  hence  the  sixth  commandment  stands 
first.  The  additiono^  tpevdoftapTvprjaeig  is  spurious  according  to  the 
best  critical  authorities. — On  k6yo^  comp.  at  ix.  6. — *A.vaiu<p(iXaiova6ai 
to  comprehend  imder  one  chief  idea  [/it€0aA<uov];  it  also  occurs  in 
Eph.  i.  10. — As  to  the  quotation  comp.  on  Mark  xii.  31 ;  Levit 

*  Taking  d^etXere  (as  doubUess  it  shoold  be)  with  Olshaoaen  as  imperatiTe^  ovSiv  wotild 
be  a  solecism. — [E. 

\  Augastioe  sajs^  with  equal  beautj  and  troth,  Amor  cum  reddUuTf  nanamittikirf  9ed 
reddendo  fnidiiplkaiur. 
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xix.  18. — ^Ver.  10.  UXqpcjfM  is  chosen  merely  on  account  of  nerrX^jgoMe, 
ver.  8,  and  denotes  perfect  obseryance.) 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  exhortation  to  love  is  indeed  one  of  nniYersal 
force,  and  is  already  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  it  has  assuredly  a  peculiar  significance.^ 
For  in  the  Old  Testament  the  precept  of  love  is  intended  chiefly  to 
awaken  ;khe  consciousness  of  the  want  of  it ;  whereas  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  present  as  a  real  source  of  power. 
To  this  character  of  the  New  Testament  the  apostle  refers,  by  way 
of  giving  point  to  his  exhortation.  The  time  before  Christ  is  in  his 
view  the  period  of  night,  of  men's  unconsciousness  as  to  their  higher 
origin  ;  the  time  since  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  day,  since 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  sheds  forth  his  beams,  since  the  true  con- 
sciousness has  become  awake  in  man.  With  this  figure,  of  day  and 
night,  light  and  darkness,  sleep  and  waking,  Paul  proceeds  to  blend 
a  second,  of  putting  on  armour,  in  regard  to  which  compare  par- 
ticulars at  Eph.  vL  The  man  who  has  awaked  goes  also  into  the 
fight  which  is  appointed  for  him,  and  arms  himself  for  it  with  the 
armour  of  light,  or.  of  the  Spirit.  (Comp.  Bom.  vi  13.)  The  only 
difficulty  which  can  be  felt  here  is  in  the  words  vvv  yap  iyyvrepov 
^fiQv  ij  a(Mni]pia,  ij  6Te  ^larevaofiev,  for  now  is  our  aalvatum  nearer 
than  when  we  believed.  These  evidently  point  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  perfecting  of  humanity  which  will  then  take 
place,  and  which  is  here  denoted  by  oGmpla.  Consequently  the  vvv 
and  its  answering  ^  Sre  apply  to  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  as  opposed 
to  the  time  of  the  first  conversion.  '^  Salvation  is  nearer  to  us  than 
at  the  time  when  we  embraced  the  fisuth.''  We  need  not,  however, 
conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  apostle,  at  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle, continued  to  expect  the  second  advent  in  his  own  lifetime  ;  he 
says,  indeed,  no  more  than  that  they  have  advanced  nearer  to  this 
great  concluding  act  of  the  world's  history.  (Comp.  on  xi  13,  14.) 
The  exhortation  to  the  faithful,  to  put  off  the  works  of  darkness,  is 
rather  a  reminding  of  the  resolution  already  formed  at  their  baptism, 
and  which  should  be  daily  renewed. 

(Ver.  11. — Supply  tooovtg>  fidXXov  with  luu  tovto.  Comp.  Heb. 
X.  25. — Kai^  is  the  general  character  of  the  time,  (Spa  the  strictly 
temporal  element. — The  parenthesis  is  not  to  be  placed  [with  Gries- 
bach]  after  ^yyt«ev,  but  after  iTrioTevaafiev ;  the  words  ^  vvf  «.  r.  X. 
are  a  most  exact  description  of  KoipS^. — Ver.  12.  On  npoK&rmj^  comp. 
Luke  ii.  52.  Here  the  idea  of  growth,  increase,  has  combined  with 
it  the  sense  of  being  completed,  passed  by.  Beiche  erroneously  de- 
rives dTToOdfieda  from  dTrodeo),  instead  of  fiom  dnoTldriiu.) 

*  Vera.  11-14  are  historically  remarkable,  inasmuoh  as  thej  were  the  means  of  the 
oonyersion  of  Augostine,  that  greatest  teacher  of  the  ohuroh  before  the  Befbrmation.— 
[0oii£988.  Yiii.  29.] 
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Vers.  13, 14. — ^The  admonitionfl  which  here  follow,  refer  not  bo 
much  to  gross  manifestations  of  fleshliness,  which  even  the  law  pun- 
ishes, as  to  the  subtler  spiritual  manifestations  in  evil  thoughts 
and  inclinations,  which  may  be  quelled  by  a  careful  discipline  of  the 
body. 

(Ver.  18. — Ei<jxnf^^^^<>^  is  also  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  12, — Kdfwg,  commessatiOy  properly  roving  abotU  in  vill(iges, 
thence  roving ^  disaoltUenesSy  in  general.  Gkd.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8. — 
Kot-ny,  bed,  put  euphemistically  for  t*ncAa«^t^y. — ^Ver.  14.  The  phrase 
Xpurrbv  iv&vaaoBai  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  a  robe  of  righteoris-' 
ness  [Is.  Izi.  10];  it  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  at  GaL  iiL 
27.  Profane  writers  also  use  dnodveaSai  and  iv&veaSai  in  like  man- 
ner, in  the  sense  oi  fashioning  one's  self  unlike  or  like  a  person. 
(C!omp.  Dion.  Halic,  xi,  p.  689,  Lucian  in  (}all.,  c.  19.)  UpSvoiav 
noielaOai  =  npovodaScu,  comp.  xii.  17.  The  negative  is,  on  account 
of  the  connexion  with  what  follows,  to  be  so  taken  as  not  to  censure 
the  care  of  the  body  as  such,  but  only  in  excess,  when  it  excites  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.  Hence  we  may  supply  ovTU)g  &<ne  after  iroulaSe, 
since  the  elg  denotes  that  operation  which  alone  is  intended  to  be 
forbidden. 


SECTION   II. 

(XIV.  1— XV.  18.) 

Of  Bbhavioub  in  Things  Iitoiffbbbnt. 

By  the  transition  which  the  contrast  suggests,  the  apostle  comes 
from  the  improper  care  of  the  body  to  the  opposite  error  of  improper 
asceticism^  and  shews  how  love  ought  to  bear  itself  towards  the 
maintainers  of  this  tendency.  The  precepts  which  Paul  gives  with 
reference  to  this  breathe  the  deepest  truth,  and  real  freedom,  t.  e.,  im- 
partiality of  spirit.  The  following  section  is  the  more  important  in 
proportion  as  the  errors  of  believers  have  been,  and  still  are,  more 
frequent  in  respect  of  the  so-called  Adiaphora;  errors  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  men  had  been  at  pains  to  apprehend  the  apos- 
tolic counsels  more  deeply  in  their  inward  meaning.  For  there  are 
two  classes  of  intermediate  things ;  (1)  those  connected  with  moral 
laxity,  and  (2)  others  which  are  connected  with  moral  strictness.  It 
is  only  in  respect  of  the  latter  that  Scripture  contains  express  ad- 
monitions, and  especially  in  the  passage  before  us ;  respecting  the 
former,  there  are  only  the  general  observations  as  to  keeping  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.    (2  Cor.  vi  14,  seq.)    There  is 
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nowhere  a  direct  prohibition  of  sharing  in  dancing,  theatrical  amnse- 
ments,  and  the  like.  This  is,  doubtless,  in  part  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  severe  tone  of  feel- 
ing tended  much  rather  to  exaggerated  strictness  than  to  laxity. 
But  assuredly  this  absence  of  directions  has  also  its  foundation  in 
the  entire  procedure  of  the  sacred  writers.  They  do  not  begin  with 
outward  things,  but  first  change,  through  God's  grace,  the  char- 
acter of  men's  hearts,  convinced  that  with  this  inward  change  out- 
ward changes  will  also  be  spontaneously  effected.  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  church,  as  also  at  the  present  day,  this  course  has  often  been 
reversed  ;  outward  things  are  treated  as  all-determining,  and  from 
a  forsaking  of  these  a  change  of  the  inward  man  is  expected.  No 
heart,  however,  is  regenerated  by  forsaking  dances,  plays,  and  other 
Buch  indifferent  things,  but  rather  the  heart  which  is  renewed  by 
regeneration  will  of  itself  lose  its  relish  for  such  trifles.  The  cause 
of  this  unwise  and  unscriptural  proceeding  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in 
this — that  men  confound  such  indifferent  things  with  positive  Divine 
commands,  and  treat  the  former  like  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  nothing  is  morally  indifferent,  and  that  the  most  trivial  thing 
may  be  good  or  evil  according  to  the  mind  with  which  it  is  done  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  notion  of  things  indifferent  (adiaphora)  is 
correct,  and  is  necessary  in  ethics.  For  that  which  is  denounced  by 
Divine  laws  must  never  be  done  under  any  conceivable  circumstances; 
thus  we  must  never  steal,  commit  adultery,  or  abuse  the  name  of 
God.  But  with  the  Adiaphora  it  is  otherwise.  In  these  it  is  not 
the  act  as  such,  that  is  sin,  but  the  circumstances  under  which,  the 
manner  in  which,  it  is  done.  Now,  because  in  these  matters  the 
question  is  usually  about  subjective  conditions,  on  which  depends 
their  moral  worth  or  unworthiness,  holy  Scripture  wisely  avoids  de- 
termining as  to  things  indifferent  by  objective  commands y  but  seeks 
always  to  influence  the  sulyective  conditions,  in  order  thereby  to  sanc- 
tify the  whole.  According  to  these  principles  Paul  proceeds  here  as 
elsewhere.  He  does  not  command — Te  shall  eat  flesh,  ye  shall  drink 
wine — although,  in  an  objective  view,  he  held  the  asceticism  in  ques- 
tion to  be  wrong,  but  he  exhorts  to  treat  with  forbearance  those  who 
maintain  it,  and  expects  their  deliverance  from  that  error  to  result 
gradually  from  the  gently  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

§  19.  Of  Bearing  with  thb  Weak:. 

(XIV.  1-23.) 

Vers.  1, 2. — The  particularity  with  which  Paul  treats  these  asce- 
tics, leads  us  naturally  to  suppose  that  they  lived  in  Rome,  and  that 
the  manner  of  behaving  towards  them  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
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there.  It  is,  however,  diflBcult  to  determine  of  what  sect  these 
ascetics  were,  since  what  Paul  adduces  respecting  them  seems 
applicable  neither  to  rigid  Jewish  Christians,  to  Essene,  nor  to 
Gentile  ascetics.  For  the  first  of  these  classes  kept,  indeed,  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  food,  but  they  did  not  wholly 
avoid  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,*  as  Paul  reports  of  these  Roman 
ascetics  (xiv.  2,  21)  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  sustain  the  assumption 
that  in  the  passages  in  question  the  subject  is  only  the  partak- 
ing of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  of  wine  used  in  libations. 
The  Essene  ascetics,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  life  was  similar 
(comp.  Josephus  Vit.  §  2,  in  the  description  of  the  ascetic  Banus), 
never  lived  in  towns,  but  in  the  wilderness.  And,  again.  Gentiles, 
who  in  the  apostolic  age  also  often  practised  a  rigid  asceticism,  did 
not  observe  days  in  the  manner  related  in  xiv.  5  of  the  persons  here 
described.  It  is,  therefore,  most  correct  to  suppose  that  in  these 
ascetics  we  have  before  us  persons  in  whom  Jewish  principles  mainly 
prevailed,  indeed,  but  in  combination  with  Gentile  elements.  This 
appears  especially  from  the  passage,  xv.  7,  8,  where  the  "  strong" 
are  designated  as  Gentile,  and  the  "  weak"  as  Jjewish  Christians. 
Such  mixtures  of  elements,  in  themselves  heterogeneous,  are  not  in- 
conceivable in  a  time  of  such  excitement  as  that  of  the  apostles. 
Among  the  Neopythagoreans  and  other  philosophical  sects  of  the 
first  century  of  Christianity,  there  had  been  developed  a  sort  of 
ethico-religious  eclecticism,  which  might  easily  call  forth  phenom- 
ena of  this  kind.  Seneca  describes,  in  his  108th  Epistle,  how  he 
himself  had  for  a  time  been  engaged  in  a  similar  endeavour  ;  in  op- 
position to  the  prevailing  immorality  and  voluptuousness,  many  of 
the  nobler  spirits  had  recourse  to  rigid  self-denial.  Such  a  tendency 
must,  indeed,  have  been  repulsed  by  Pharisaical  Judaism,  but  it 
might  very  readily  amalgamate  with  Essene  elements.  Eclectics  of 
this  kind,  then,  when  they  had  become  Christians,  still  persevered 
in  their  accustomed  way  of  life  ;  and  Paul  desires  that  they  may 
not  be  disturbed  in  it,  since  they  did  not  insist  on  it  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  as  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Galatia  insisted  on  circum- 
cision. In  any  case,  these  ascetics  must  be  altogether  and  most 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  pharisaical  Jewish  Christians,  who 
everywhere  persecuted  Paul,  and  against  whom  he  wrote  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians.  (Comp.  Introd.  §  3.)  These  Jewish  Christians 
were  fanatics  who  carried  on  attacks  against  the  apostle  ;  whereas 
the  Eoman  ascetics  appear  to  have  been  ^uiet,  anxious  persons,  who 

*  Still,  Bach  a  fonn  of  asceticism  might  easiilj  be  deyeloped  ia  Jewish  Christians  oat 
of  ih^  Nazarite  role,  as  appears,  among  other  instances,  fW>m  that  of  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  which  Hegesippus  relates  (in  Eusebios,  Hist  EccL  ii.  23) — olvov  xal  aUepa  oix 
iniev,  Ml  kfnlruxdv  ^<^aye,  he  drank  7u>  mne  and  strong  drink^  nor  aie  of  anything  which  had 
U/e,  (Comp.  my  Mbnum,  HisL  EccL  i.,  p.  11.)  Jewish  ascetics  will  be  spoken  of  more 
particalarlj  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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were  merely  unable  from  scruples  of  conscience  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  their  accustomed  obsenrations,  but  did  not  affect  to  lay 
down  rules  for  others. 

(In  ver.  1,  npoaXofiPdveaSai  signifies  forwarding,  helpful,  support. 
— -M^  elg  dioKQiaeig  dia^joyiafiQv  sc.  i^cjoi,  LidKpiaig  is  opposed  to  irUrri^^ 
as  a  state  of  internal  wavering  or  uncertainty.  The  doSevelv  -nlaret, 
being  weak  in  /aUA^  marks  not  so  much  the  wavering  itself,  as  the 
source  of  it — ^the  powerlessness  of  the  principle  of  feith. — ^The  con- 
jecture did  XoyiofjuHv  is  unnecessary ;  the  thoughts  are  represented  as 
brought,  in  the  weak,  into  a  state  of  uncertainty. — ^Ver.  2.  The  form 
Xdxava  iaSUtv,  eating  herbs,  indicates  not  only  the  refraining  from 
the  use  of  sacrificial  flesh,  or  of  animals  forbidden  in  the  law,  but 
the  avoiding  of  all  use  of  flesh — an  abstinence  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  JewB  as  such.  Adxa^a  denotes  all  sorts  of  vegetables  as  opposed 
to  flesh.) 

Vers.  8,  4 — Both  parties,  as  well  the  weaker  as  the  stronger, 
are  then  warned  against  one*sided  judging  of  others  ;  the  decision  is 
to  be  left  to  God,  who  alone  can  begin  and  complete  the  work  of  re- 
generation. 

(Ver.  3. — Kplveiv  has  the  sense  of  KaroKplveiv.  It  is  not  judging 
as  to  the  objective  ground  or  want  of  ground  that  is  forbidden,  but 
determining  as  to  personal  guilt  in  the  matter — condemning. — Upo- 
aekdfkro  has  reference  to  ver.  1,  but  is  used  in  a  modified  sense,  as 
it  here  relates  to  reception  into  the  church. — Ver.  4  proves  this  idea 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  believer  is  lord  over  another,  but  all 
are  God's  servants,  and  to  him  consequently  the  case  of  his  servants 
is  also  to  be  left  ;  by  judging,  we  place  ourselves  above  the  servants, 
of  whom,  however,  we  ourselves  are ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  Qtod's  own 
affair  to  keep  his  servants  for  himself,  and  if  man  thinks  to  assume 
the  care  of  it,  he  invades  God's  province.  The  form  anfjicu),  formed 
by  aphaeresis  from  ioTTjKay  is  very  often  used  by  Paul.  Beyond  his 
writing,  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Mark  xi.  25.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — It  might  be  supposed  that  a  new  class  of  persons  is 
here  spoken  of :  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  eating  is  mixed 
up  with  the  observance  of  days  in  ver.  6,  this  is  not  probable.  It 
accords,  also,  with  the  whole  tendency  of  such  anxious  religionists, 
that,  where  the  one  scruple  exists,  the  other  developes  itself  likewise. 
For  such  points  of  difference,  also,  the  apostle  recommends  forbear- 
ance towards  the  weak,  and  that  each  should  act  faithfully  according 
to  his  own  subjective  conviction.  If  this  be  observed,  and  that  with 
an  entire  reference  to  God,  he  by  his  Spirit  guides  to  the  objectively 
right  view  also. 

(Ver.  5. — By  the  forms  ^fUpav  Kpiveiv  or  (ppovsiv  is  expressed  the 
attaching  a  value  to  days,  such  as  Sabbaths,  new-moons,  and  the 
like.    Kplvuv  signifies  examination  and  selection ;  tppwuv^  carefril 
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coDsideration,  yalaation. — K^vuv  -rrdaav  ^pav  expresses  the  original 
apostolic  view,  which  did  not  distinguish  particular  festivals,  because 
to  it  the  whole  life  in  Christ  had  become  one  festival  As,  how- 
ever, the  season  of  the  church's  prime  passed  away,  the  necessity 
could  not  but  at  the  same  time  have  again  made  itself  felt,  of  giving 
prominence  to  festal  points  of  light  in  the  general  current  of  every- 
day life.  An  Old-Testament  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  such, 
for  example,  as  prevails  in  England,  is,  according  to  this  passage, 
assuredly  not  that  which  is  objectively  correct.*  The  requisite  for 
each  of  these  positions — ^neither  of  which  alters  the  essence  of  the 
gospel — ^is  an  assured  conviction,  Skooto^  h  tw  IdU^  vat  7rXfjg<xl)opeia6o). 
— On  TrXfipwftopeiaBai,  the  opposite  of  dtoKptveaScu^  see  on  Bom.  iv. 
21. — In  ver.  6  the  words  mH  6  firj  (ppowHv — tppovd  are  omitted  by  very 
many  important  M8S. ;  the  context,  however,  imperatively  requires 
them,  and  they  seem,  consequently,  to  have  been  omitted  only  be- 
cause the  copyists  were  misled  by  the  homoioteleuton.) 

Vers.  7-9. — ^An  unreserved  devotedness  to  the  Lord  is  ever  the 
essential  element  of  the  Christian  life ;  whatever  can  consist  with 
this  may  be  willingly  borne  with  in  a  brother.  It  is  not  until  some- 
thing is  remarked  in  a  brother,  which  might  interfere  with  this  de- 
votion, that  love  acquires  a  right  to  be  jealous.  The  contrasts  of 
living  and  dying  would  seem  not  merely  to  denote  absoluteness,  but, 
as  ver.  10  shews,  to  point  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  judgment,  by 
which  all  human  judgment  is  excluded.  (Ver.  7.  The  Christian  is 
neither  another's  nor  his  own ;  he  is  wholly  Qod's ;  as  in  marriage 
the  wife  devotes  herself  wholly  to  her  husband.  The  present  forms, 
^,  dnodvTJoKei,  express  the  ideal,  which,  indeed,  is  not  always  actu- 
ally realized.  The  believer,  however,  must  always  keep  before  him 
the  ideal  in  its  absoluteness  ;  he  must  always  regard  it  as  his  task 
to  bear  himself  as  betrothed  unto  the  Lord,  in  order  that  by  degrees 
he  may  perfectly  realize  it.  Ver.  8.  The  conjunctive  dnodvTJaico)fjiev 
is  not  to  be  explained  with  Beiche,  from  the  apostolical  view  that 
Christ  might  come  again  before  the  death  of  many  who  were  then 
alive— -an  opinion  which  we  are  convinced  that  Paul  had  ceased  to 
entertain  at  the  date  of  this  epistle — but  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
moment  of  death.  The  indicative,  which  is  found  in  many  MSS.,  is 
assuredly  to  be  rejected. — This  union  of  the  fidthful  with  the  Lord 
for  death  and  life,  is  then,  in  ver.  9,  regarded  as  the  essential  object 
of  his  work.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  were,  so  to  speak,  an  ac- 
quisition, a  purchase,  a  conquest  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  with 
this,  his  property,  no  one  may  interfere.  A  profound  and  powerfully 
practical  idea  I  Whosoever  knows  himself  to  be  thus  bound  to  the 
Lord  of  the  world,  will  not  wish  to  belong  to  any  other,  and  will 
«  [On  thk  saljeot  see  Mr.  Yftnsittart  Keale's  Essay  on  "Feasts  and  Fasts,**  London, 
1S45.] 
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loose  all  ties  which  might  still  hold  him  ! — ^The  readings  vary  greatly 
in  the  words  of  ver.  9,  itcu  dniOave  koL  e^tjoev.  The  first  icai  is  decid- 
edly to  be  rejected  ;  it  would  seem  to  have  been  added  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  ncu,  vBKpcjv.  The  variations  in  the  verbs  undoubtedly 
arose  from  their  position  ;  it  seemed  that  ^^rjoev  should  stand  first, 
or,  if  eternal  life  were  denoted,  it  seemed  that  the  present  waa  re- 
quired. Hence  t^Tfaev  was  taken  in  the  sense  of  dvi^rjoev  or  dvitnrj. 
It  is  probable  that  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  ex- 
pressions, was  at  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  that  from  it  some- 
times one,  sometimes  both  were  adopted  with  the  text.  The  explana- 
tion of  t^fjoe  (which  is,  at  all  events,  the  right  reading),  as  an  aorist  and 
in  this  position,  is  indeed  not  free  fi*om  difficulty.  To  take  it  at  once 
as  equivalent  to  dvi^rjae  is  altogether  inadmissible  ;  even  where  the 
resurrection  is  referred  to,  the  simple  verb  always  employs  the  present, 
never  the  aorist  [comp.  Rom.  vi.  10  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4],  even  although 
an  aorist  preceded.  But  to  explain  the  aorist,  with  Meyer,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  is  intended  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  condition,  is 
altogether  a  perversion ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  motive 
for  marking  the  beginning  ;  and  further,  this  applies  only  to  states 
in  time,  not  to  those  of  eternity.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to 
assume  a  hysteron-proteron  (t.  e.  =  S^rjae  ml  dneOavev)^  and  to  un- 
derstand t^Tjae  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  since  (dvTeg  also  denotes 
those  who  are  alive  on  earth.  By  his  perfect  participation  in  the 
life  of  earth  and  its  necessities,  the  Lord  has  won  for  himself  the 
right  of  dominion  over  man.  [Comp.  Heb.  ii.  17, 18.]  This  trans- 
position was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of 
dying  immediately  preceded,  and  that  Paul  wished  to  connect  with, 
this  the  parallel  with  the  Saviour.) 

Vers.  10-12. — The  imiversal  equality  of  all  believers,  notwith- 
standing their  inward  diflTerences,  admits,  then,  no  judgment  of 
one  respecting  another  ;  each  has  to  give  account  for  himself  in 
the  general  judgment.  If,  however,  believers,  as  well  as  others,  are 
here  represented  as  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Gtod, 
whereas,  in  John  iii.  18  it  is  said  that  "  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
is  not  judged,"*  the  seeming  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  Divine  declaration  of  exemption  from  judgment 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  judgment.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  judgment  is  the  separating  from  the  mass,  the  joining  to- 
gether of  what  is  akin  ;  where  this  separation  has  already  taken 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  believers  (1  Cor.  xi.  31)  it  cannot,  of  course, 
be  again  executed  in  the  proper  sense ;  God,  however,  may  recog- 
nize it  as  executed,  and  thus  the  judgment  is  here  to  be  understood. 

(Ver.  10. — On  /%a,  comp.  at  Matth.  xxvii  19,  and  2  Cor.  v.  10. — 
For  XptcTov^  I  read,  with  Lachmann  and  Beiche,  supported  by  the 
♦  Eng.  Vera.— "Condemned." 
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authorities  A.D.E.F.G.  Osov,  since  Xpunov  might  easily  have  heen 
snhstituted  on  account  of  the  preceding  words. — ^Ver.  11.  The  quota- 
tion is  fipom  Is.  xlv.  28,  and  is  very  free.  It  expresses,  indeed,  the 
idea  of  adoration  only,  but  this  is  identical  with  the  consciousness  of 
dependence,  which  is  here  the  subject.  Seiche  wrongly  applies  ^fo/zoAo- 
yrjnerai  to  confession  of  sins — ^which  the  parallelism  absolutely  forbids. 
Vers.  18-15. — ^The  apostle  follows  up  the  negative  view  with  the 
positive.  He  does  not  suppress  the  fact  that  the  ascetics  in  question 
did  not  hold  the  objectively  correct  view ;  but,  as  their  subjective 
error  was  not  essential,  he  exhorts  other  Christians  not  merely  to 
abstain  &om  condemning  them,  but  even  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  them.  These  verses  (with  which  the  parallel  verses,  1  Cor.  viiL 
9,  seq.,  are  to  be  compared)  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  apostolic 
saying  as  to  becoming  "  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  and  a  Gentile  to  the 
Gkntiles"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20,  seq.)  For  this  idea  may  easily  be  misin- 
terpreted into  an  apostolic  permission  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
cUl  weaknesses ;  and  then  an  inference  might  be  drawn,  that  the 
Beformers  erred  in  refusing  to  keep  the  fasts  with  the  Soman  Cath- 
olics. But  with  these  the  question  was  not  merely  of  fasting,  but 
of  fasting  as  a  means  to  salvation,  and  as  a  meritorious  work ; 
whereas  the  ascetics  of  Borne  had  no  such  idea  of  their  fasts  ;  and 
it  was  on  this  account  only  that  the  apostle  could,  without  injury  to 
the  truth,  advise  accommodation  to  them.^  Again,  the  idea  in  ver. 
14  is  difficult— owJev  icoivbv  dC  airrov,  nothing  is  unclean  in  itself, 
compared  with  ver.  20.  For  by  this  the  laws  as  to  food  in  the  Old 
Testament  appear  degraded  to  merely  capricious  ordinances — ^which 
scarcely  harmonizes  with  their  Divine  origin.  The  apostle,  indeed, 
does  not  here  refer  immediately  to  the  rules  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  the  Roman  ascetics  did  not  adhere  closely  to  these,  but  went  far 
beyond  them  ;  but  yet  they  douljtless  presupposed  these  rules,  and 
only  thought  to  do  an  op^is  supererogatorium  if  they  ate  no  flesh 
whatever,  and  abstained  from  nil  wine.  There  is,  therefore,  good 
ground  for  inquiring  into  the  relation  of  these  apostolical  declara- 
tions to  the  laws  laid  down  as  to  food  in  the  Old  Testament.  Now 
these  laws  cannot  be  merely  capricious  injunctions  ;  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  God  might  also  have  declared  other  animals  to  be  unclean 
than  those  which  he  has  declared.  In  the  creatures  which  were  de- 
clared unclean,  the  sin  of  nature  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  most 
remarkably  concentrated  ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  seem  that,  since- 
all  nature  is  defiled  by  the  Fall  (comp.  on  the  Krhig  at  viii.  18,  seq.)^ 
it  might  rather  be  said  that  nothing  is  clean  than  that  cUl  things 

*  This  is  most  clearlj  ahewii  bj  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  seq.,  where  Paul  reckons  among  doc- 
trines of  devils  the  forbidding  to  marry,  and  the  abstaining  from  meais  which  God  Aa# 
created.  This,  however,  applies  onlj  to  such  as  make  it  a  principle  of  doctrine  that,  for 
tiio  sake  of  salvation,  men  mnst  not  eat  this  or  that  kind  of  food. 

Vol.  W.— 11 
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are  so.  Further,  we  must  say  that  Paul  would  have  assuredly  dis- 
approved that  any  one  under  the  law  should  allow  himself  in  not 
observing  the  regulations  as  to  food  ;  which  yet  would  have  been 
objectively  right,  if  none  of  the  forbidden  animals  had  been  in  itaelf 
unclean.  We  can  and  may,  consequently,  understand  the  apostle's 
idea  only  in  this  sense — ^that  through  Christ  and  his  sanctifying  inn 
fluence  the  creation  has  been  restored  to  purity  and  holiness.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  this  influence  does  not  manifest  itself  as  yet,  b.at 
(according  to  viii.  18)  only  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
still  appears  as  unholy  and  unclean — ^the  answer  is,  that  this  is 
doubtless  true,  but  that  (1),  as  is  often  the  case,  the  inchoate  work 
of  Christ  is  already  regarded  as  complete,  and  (2)  the  superior  force 
of  Christ's  power  in  believers  neutralizes  the  slighter  influences 
from  nature  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  immediately  nulL  The 
passage  before  us  is  therefore  to  be  taken  exactly  as  1  Tim.  iv.  4, 5, 
where  it  is  said  that  "  every  creature  of  God  is  good, /or  it  is  sano- 
tified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer" 

(Ver.  14. — ^We  might  be  inclined  to  connect  iv  tcvpUf)  Irjaov  with 
what  follows,  rather  than  with  nSneiafMUy  but  that  the  position  of 
the  words  is  against  it.  Still  the  mention  of  the  Christian  convic- 
tion suggests  the  idea  that  Adam's  fall  and  its  consequences  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  removed,  until  removed  by  Christ. — ^Ver.  15. 
'Ekuvov  dnSkkve^  destroy  him,  refers  of  course  to  the  shaking  the 
person  in  his  persuasion,  and  the  consequent  wavering  and  doubting 
as  to  everything,  so  that  eternal  perdition  is  indicated  as  its  possible 
result. — ^The  value  of  ev^n  the  poorest  and  weakest  brother  cannot 
be  made  more  strongly  prominent  than  by  the  words  vnep  ov  Xpiarb^ 
dnidave,for  whom  Christ  died.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Consequently  the  point  is,  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  essential,  for  which  purpose  indeed  the  dis- 
tinguishing principle,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  necessarily  required.  (Ver. 
16.  B?iaa<tfi]fielaO<M}  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  meaning  :  Do  not 
by  your  conduct  give  occasion  that  the  good  which  has  been  mani- 
fested in  you  be  disparaged  Ver.— 17.  BaffiXeia  r.  9.  is  the  community 
of  life  which  Christ  has  brought  in  and  founded,  conceived  in  the 
widest  sense,  both  as  external  and  internal.  [Comp.  Comm.  on 
Matth.  iii.  2.]  BpfHoig  koI  ndoig  is  a  brief  expression  for  attaching  im- 
portance to  eating  and  drinking,  whether  by  abstaining  fix)m  certain 
things  or  by  eating  of  everything.  We  might  have  expected  that 
freedom  [iXevSepia]  would  be  specially  mentioned ;  but  since  this 
might  itself  be  also  carried  to  a  faulty  extreme,  Paul  puts  the  general 
idea  of  righteousness.  The  words  h  nvevfiart,  dy/w,  in  the  Holy  Ohost^ 
are  to  be  extended  to  all  the  three  points  named ;  for  it  is  intended 
precisely  to  exclude  the  tfc^-righteousness  to  which  a  mistaken  ascet- 
icism so  readily  leads.    Hence  also  h  rovTGi  and  not  tovtoi^  is  to  be 
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read  in  ver.  18 ;  for  with  the  principle  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  indi- 
Yidaal  Yirtucs  are  implied.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — ^From  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
life  the  apostle  proceeds  to  deduce  an  exhortation  to  strive  after 
peace,  and  to  ed^y  God's  building,  not  to  destroy  it  by  unwise  and 
unseasonable  instruction.  The  persuasion  of  liberty  in  such  matters 
must  be  organically  developed  from  within. 

(After  dkXfiXov^,  D.E.F.G.  have  ^vAomtev,  which,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  an  addition  of  the  copjrists.) 

Vers.  21-23. — '^  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient''  (1  Cor.  vi.  12);  to  this  Pauline  principle  the  follow- 
ing exhortation  reverts.  In  cases  where  one  from  personal  conviction 
does  or  refrains  from  a  certain  thing,  without  making  his  own  prac- 
tice an  objective  law,  his  conviction  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  stronger 
believer  through  voluntaiy  abstinence  ;  for  in  such  indifferent  things 
the  subjective  conviction  is  the  rule  of  action.  For  that  so  import- 
ant moral  principle,  "  whatever  is  not  of  feith  is  sin"  {ndv  8  ov/c  iic 
niaret^,  dfiopTia  iariv)^  is  throughout  to  be  taken  with  this  necessary 
restriction,  if  it  is  not  to  lead  to  the  grossest  errors.  Where  positive 
commands  or  prohibitions  of  God  are  in  question,  the  subjective  con- 
viction has  absolutely  no  voice.  ^  As  already  remarked  at  ver.  1,'  no 
conceivable  grounds  can  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  suspension  of 
a  positive  command  of  God.  But  in  Adiaphora,  t.  e.,  not  in  mor- 
ally indifferent  cases  (for  such  have  no  existence),  but  in  cases  for 
wUch  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down^  because  through  circum- 
stances they  may  at  one  time  be  morally  good,  at  another  time 
wrong,  and  in  which  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  subjec- 
tivity has  an  influence — ^for  Adiaphora,  the  personal  conviction  of 
the  moment  {i,  e.,  the  niarig^  is  the  decisive  ground  of  determina- 
tion. Hence,  also,  we  cannot  say  that  true  faith,  correct  conviction, 
alone  may  be  the  decisive  groimd  which  determines  our  action  ;  on 
the  contrary,  even  that  which  is  objectively  false  may  be  so.  The 
conviction  of  these  ascetics  at  Bome  was  of  this  objectively  false  na- 
ture, and  yet  Paul  advises  them  to  go  on  according  to  its  dictates, 
until  the  Christian  life  should  have  developed  within  them  a 
purer  conviction.    This,  however,  applies  only  in  the  case  of  such 

*  An  addition  to  Lnke  yI  4^  which  is  contained  m  the  MS.  D.,  is  verj  highly  instrao- 
tzre  for  the  onderstanding  of  this  passage.  It  is,  indeed,  nnquestionably  spurions,  and 
probably  belongs  to  an  apocryphal  gospel;  bat  the  idea  is  genuinely  Christian,  and  per- 
httpe  the  whole  incident  related  may  have  really  taken  place.  It  is  there  told  that  Jesus 
8aw  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  said  to  him,  el  ol6ag  ri  iroielc,  /iOKopioc  el,  el  di 
^  oldaCf  hriKardparoc  koI  irapapdrfjc  el  tov  vofuv,  (^  ihou  KN0WB8T  what  Ihou  doest^  ihoti 
mi  hUaaed;  hd  if  ihou  hnowealnott  thmt  art  accuraedf  and  a  transgresaar  of  the  law.  In 
these  words,  the  eldivai  expresses  the  same  whi^  is  here  signified  by  irKneveiVf  name^ 
the  settled  suljeotive  oonyiotloii. 
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Adiaphora;  never  in  cafies  which  are  immutablj  fixed  hj  appoint- 
ments of  God. 

{In  ver.  21,  A.  and  C.  omit  the  clause  ^  aKavdakC^erai  fj  doOevu ; 
and  indeed  both  these  verbs  appear  to  be  merely  supplied  from  what 
goes  before. — In  ver.  22,  the  reading  ov  irUniv  fjfv  t-x^  iMLrd  oeavrov^ 
txe  K.  T.  X.  only  disturbs  the  thought ;  yet  it  is  supported  by  A,B.C.) 


§  20.  Christ  an  Example  of  Bearing  with  the  Weak. 
(XV.  1-13.) 

That  the  insertion  of  the  concluding  doxology  (xvi.  25-27),  be- 
tween the  xivth  and  xvth  chapters  is  altogether  unsuitable,  has  been 
fully  shewn  in  the  Introduction  (§  1).  The  connexion  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (xv.  1-13),  with  the  preceding  is  so  close,  that  the 
division  of  chapters  should  have  been  different.  It  is  not  until  ver. 
14  that  an  entirely  new  subject  comes  in.  The  earlier  verses  are 
merely  a  setting-forth  of  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  the  conduct  towards 
the  weak  recommended  in  chapter  xiv. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Paul  here  clearly  distinguishes  two  classes  among 
the  Christians  of  Bome  (and  the  same  may  be  assumed  as  to  all 
churches);  the  one  includes  the  strong  (dwarol)^  the  other,  the  weak 
{ddvvaroi^  dadevel^).  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  degrees  of  spiritual  development,  especially  of  that  knowledge 
^yvawTtf),  which  gives  insight  into  the  peculiar  connexion  of  doctrines 
and  laws.  Among  these  classes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stronger  towards 
the  weaker  not  to  live  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  lovingly  to  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  others. 

(On  kavTi^  dpeatcuv  and  tw  nXfjoiov  dpioKuv^  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  83  ; 
Galat.  i.  10.  It  is  the  nature  of  love  to  go  out  of  itself,  to  live  not 
in  itself  but  in  others.) 

Ver.  8. — This  love  towards  the  weak  manifested  itself  in  perfect 
purity  in  the  Saviour  (Phil.  ii.  7),  who  left  all  his  glory  to  enter  into 
the  deepest  ignominy  for  man.  According  to  this  conception,  the 
quotation  from  Ps.  bdx.  10  stands  in  exact  connexion  with  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  ideas.  The  living  not  for  one's  own  pleasure  but 
for  that  of  our  neighbour  is  always  a  self-denial,  which  grieves  the 
flesh;  this  self-denial  Christ  practised  in  the  purest  form,  as  is 
manifested  in  his  course  of  suffering.  He  loved  those  who  hated 
him,  and  out  of  love  willingly  endured  all  the  ignominy  which 
they  heaped  on  him,  and  all  this  for  the  building  up  of  the  work 
of  God. 

(On  quotations  firom  the  same  Ixixth  Psalm^  compare  Matth. 
zxvil  89,  seq.;  John  iL  17,  xix.  28 ;  Bom*  zl  9.  The  citation  if 
exactly  from  the  LXX.) 
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Vera  4-6. — ^Exactly  as  in  the  passage,  Bom.  iv.  28,  24  (on  which 
compare  the  explanation),  Paul  again  announces  the  important  canon 
of  interpretation — that  the  whole  substance  of  Scripture  is  designed 
for  man  and  for  his  instruction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
according  to  its  outward  letter,  but  spiritually ;  t.  e.,  according  to 
the  Eternal  Spirit  which  pervades  its  whole  substance,  and  which 
renders  it  a  mirror  of  truth  for  all  times  and  for  all  circumstances. 
This  essential  and  abiding  purport  of  the  Scriptures,  however,  is 
recogm'zed  by  the  spiritual  alone ;  it  is  Spirit  alone  that  discerns 
and  understands  the  Spirit.  The  reason  why  Paul  here  gives 
especial  prominence  to  the  ideas  of  patience  and  consolation  is, 
'b^use  the  relation  of  the  weak  members  of  the  church  of  God 
itself  has  in  it  something  especially  trying,*  and  for  this  the  believer 
requires  above  everything  consolation  and  strength  to  endure.  The 
apostle  then  expressly  wishes  his  readers  the  communication  of  these 
^fte,  in  the  hope  that  in  their  power  all  such  differences  may  be 
overcome,  and  unity  may  be  preserved. 

(Ver.  4. — On  account  of  the  chief  idea  of  Scripture  and  its  sig- 
nificancy  for  men,  the  words  rCiv  ypcupdv  are,  with  Beiche,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  both  the  preceding  genitives,  vnofiovfjg  and  napoKXtjoedyg,  not, 
with  De  Wette,  to  the  latter  only.  The  intention  here  is,  of  course, 
to  characterize  Scripture  as  the  channel  of  grace  which  God  employs 
in  order  to  work  steadfiwtness  and  comfort  in  men. — Ver.  6.  The 
expression  Bebg  Hjg  xmofiovfjg  koI  TrapaKkTJaeojg  denotes  the  all-sufficient 
Gkxi  as  the  real  source  of  these  gifts  ;  he  may  be  designated  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  because  he  includes  all  in  him- 
self Similar  expressions  occur  Rom.  xv.  13,  33  ;  1  Thess.  v.  28  ;  2 
Cor.  i.  3.  On  the  former  Bebg  kcu  iraTTjp  'It/ctov  Xp^arov,  comp.  on  2 
Cor.  i  3.    For  dfwdvfiadov^  comp.  Acts  i.  14.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — By  a  peculiar  turn,  Paul  further  sets  forth  the 
Lord  as  an  example  of  merciful  love  towards  the  weak,  in  that  out 
of  mercy  he  called  the  Gentiles  into  his  kingdom.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  here  conceived  of  as  the  strong,  and 
the  Jewish  Christians  as  the  weak  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Bo- 
man  ascetics  cannot  possibly  have  derived  their  views  from  Gentile 
sources  alone.  But  it  has  been  fully  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
(§  3),  that  these  Eoman  Jewish  Christians  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
Judaisers  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Galatians.  In  a  peculiar  manner 
the  apostle  now  represents  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Jews  as  a 

*  The  Christian  doee  not  make  any  claims  on  the  world,  since  he  knows  that  in  it  the 
g^trit  of  Gk)d  is  not ;  but  so  much  the  more  does  the  believer,  in  the  beginning  of  bis 
life  of  fiiith,  make  claims  on  the  church.  Every  neophyte  is  a  bom  Donatist ;  be  requires 
that  the  church  should  be  the  perfected  kingdom  of  heaven !  The  continual  striving  with 
the  weaknesses  of  the  brethren  is  the  most  difficult  self-denial  for  the  brethren,  even  as  in 
the  Saviour's  life  it  was  one  of  the  most  trying  necessities  that  he  had  unceasingly  to 
contend  with  the  perversities  and  weaknesses  of  his  disciples. 
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matter  of  duty;  because  of  the  promises  made  to  the  &ther8,  it  was 
in  a  mamier  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  trvihj  that  Gkxl  should 
send  Christ  to  the  Jews.  It  was  therefore  out  of  mere  mercy  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gkntiles,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no 
right  to  lay  claim  to  the  folfilment  of  promises.  The  whole  manner 
of  representing  the  matter  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  nor'  &v6p(^ 
nov  ;  for  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  epistle  (ch.  x.),  Paul  had-  re- 
proved the  Jews  for  the  veiy  fault  of  supposing  that  God  otved  them 
his  favour.  His  object  here  is,  to  impress  upon  the  Gentiles  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  makes  use  of  this  particular 
form  of  stating  the  case. 

(Ver.  7. — On  irpoffkafipdveoOai  comp.  at  xiv.  1.  Ver.  8.  Aiyoi  diy 
"  To  wit  I  mean — ^I  intend  to  say.'*  The  title  Sidicovog  Trepirofi^^, 
used  of  Christ,  occurs  only  here.  So  strong  an  expression  is  inten- 
tionally chosen,  in  order  to  represent  Israel  in  its  exaltation.  Banr 
has,  without  ground  [comp.  Introd.  §  1.],  declared  the  expression 
unpauline,  and  characterized  the  following  imep  dXqddag  eeov^  on 
behalf  of  the  truth  of  Ood^  as  containing  too  great  a  concession  to 
the  Jewish  Christians.  For  in  the  duucovo^  there  is  only  a  reference 
to  the  devotedness  of  Christ,  which  is  represented  as  a  serving  in 
Matth.  XX.  28  also  ;  and  that  the  salvation  in  Christ  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  Jews,  was  clearly  declared  by  the  npojTov  in  i.  16,  and 
in  like  manner  in  ix.  5,  xi.  16,  28,  as  it  is  by  Christ  himself,  Matth. 
XV.  24.  All  that  it  implies,  therefore,  is,  tlwit  Israel  is  the  people  of 
the  covenant,  and  that  the  truth  of  God  requires  that  his  promises 
be  fulfiled  upon  it.) 

Vers.  9-13. — The  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  m  the  idea  which  ac- 
tuates the  apostle,  is  again  represented  by  means  of  quotations  firom 
the  Old  Testament  as  purposed  by  God.  The  passages  are  taken 
from  Ps.  xviii.  49  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  43  ;  Ps.  cxvii  1 ;  Is.  xL  10.  Paul 
almost  entirely  follows  the  LXX.  in  his  citations. 

(Ver.  10. — 'H  ypo^  is  to  be  supplied  to  Xiyei, — ^In  the  quotation, 
ver.  10,  the  Hebrew  text  varies  from  the  LXX.,  who  perhaps  read  it 
differently. — Ver.  12.  'leooalj  Jesse,  the  father  of  David.  The  root 
of  Jesse  or  David  is  Christ,  as  branch  or  son  of  David.  Comp.  Bev. 
V.  5,  xxii  16  ;  Sirach  xlvii.  22. — 'O  dvitrrdftevo^  <^etv,  "He  who  is 
bom  or  destined  for  rule  ;"  for  dvtaraadcu  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  appear,  to  announce  one's  self  as.'' — ^Ver.  13.  The 
triple  ev  gave  occasion  for  alterations ;  some  MSB.  wholly  omit  iv  r^ 
mareveiv^  others  the  iv  before  rg  iknldi.  But  the  not  altogether 
proper  accumulation  of  prepositions  is  itself  an  evidence  for  the 
correctness  of  the  usual  reading.) 
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SECTION    III. 

(XV.  14—83.) 

Pebsonal  Communioations. 

The  following  section  is  really  only  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the 
ethical  part,  which  properly  ends  at  xt.  18.  The  apostle  begins  by 
apologizing  for  the  free  admonitions  which  he  has  ventured  to  give 
to  the  Bomans,  and  then  gives  information  as  to  his  intended  travels, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  that  he  may  be  able  to  visit  the 
Christians  of  Bome  (xv.  22-83) 

§  21.  Apology. 
(XV.  14-21.) 

It  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  strange  that  the  apostle  apolo- 
gises for  his  serious  admonitions.  It  looks,  as  it  were,  worldly,  that 
he,  the  apostle  clothed  with  Divine  authority,  speaks  as  if  he  might 
possibly  have  been  too  bold  in  what  he  had  said.  Ver.  20,  however, 
shews  what  induced  him  to  this  turn.  Even  although  disciples  of 
his  might  have  been  at  work  at  Bome  (comp.  Introd.  §  8),  still  Paul 
could  not  altogether  regard  the  church  in  Bome  as  his  own,  since  he 
had  not  been  its  foimdcr.  According,  then,  to  his  principle  of  never 
invading  another's  field  of  labour,  there  arose  in  him  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  his  free-spoken  language  to  the  Bomans  might  be  made  a 
crime  by  the  Jewish  opponents  who  everywhere  followed  in  his  track, 
and  that  by  their  insinuations  the  Bomans  might  be  prejudiced 
against  him.  This  possible  danger  the  apostle  seeks  to  avert  by  the 
following  captcUio  benevolenticdy  in  which  he  places  himself  as  a 
brother  on  a  level  with  them  (as  in  i.  12),  without  asserting  his 
dignity  as  a  teacher  and  an  apostle  of  the  Lord.  Baur  and  Kling 
have  altogether  groundlessly  taken  offence  at  this.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  here  the  question  is  not  of  any  hypocritical  or  flat- 
tering captatio  befievolentice^  but  of  one  which  is  pure  and  true,  and 
such  Paul  often  makes  •  use  of  In  1  Cor.  i.  4,  seq.,  he  praises  the 
Corinthians,  although  he  had  much  to  blame  in  them.  Of  this  kind 
are  ako  the  passages,  2  Cor.  vii.  4,  seq.;  vii.  12,  seq. 

Vers.  14-16. — If  there  had  indeed  been  any  contentions  among 
the  Bomans  like  those  in  Gralatia,  ver.  14  would  contain  an  untrutlu 
The  Boman  church  was  really  in  a  good  condition  (i.  8);  hence  Paul 
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conld  praise  it  with  truth.  His  boldDess  in  admoDition  he  excuses 
on  the  ground  of  his  high  calling,  which  (he  says)  makes  the  Gen- 
tile world  his  especial  care,  and  makes  it  his  task  to  prepare  it  as  a 
holy  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  to  God. 

(Ver.  14. — Kdl  avrbg  fycJ,  "  I  as  well  as  others,''  even  although  in 
appearance  my  admonitions  indicate  the  contrary. — 'Aya^Gxnn^  is 
also  found  Eph.  v.  9  ;  2  Thess.  i.  11.  It  belongs  to  the  later  Greek. 
As  this  denotes  the  condition,  so  does  yvCjaig  the  knowledge  respect- 
ing it ;  these  two  elements  constitute  the  capacity  for  admonishing 
[vovderetv.] — Ver.  15.  On  account  of  the  dnb  fiipov^y  the  ToXfiripSrepov 
cannot  apply  to  the  writing  itself,  but  only  to  the  manner  of  writing 
in  some  parts,  especially  from  ch.  xi.  onwards. — The  words  a>c  ^o- 
vofufivrjaiccjv  suppose  everything  to  be  before  known  to  the  Bomans, 
and  are,  consequently,  a  mitigating  expression. — Xdgig  signifies 
again,  as  in  xii.  3,  the  apostleship, — ^Ver.  16.  Paul  by  a  grand  figure 
represents  himself  as  an  officiating  priest  [^irovpySg],  and  the  Gen- 
tile world  as  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  consecrated  to  God  [iTQoo<pop£]^ 
which  he  had  to  offer  to  God  through  the  gospel  [lepovpyeiv]^  bo  that 
the  whole  Christian  process  of  sanctification  appears  as  an  adorning 
of  the  sacrifice  which  is  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  Aeirovpydg  pro- 
perly signifies  one  who  administers  business  of  the  state,  and  sec- 
ondarily often  stands  as  equivalent  to  diaKovog  [Rom.  xiii.  6];  by  the 
LXX.  it  is  commonly  used  of  priestly  servants. — 'legovpyelv  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  only  here  ;  it  is  the  proper  term  for  sacrific- 
ing.    Hesychius  explains  lepovpyel  by  Ovei,  lepd  ipyd^ercu.) 

Vers.  17-19. — The  mention  of  his  apostolic  calling  very  naturally 
leads  the  apostle  on  to  speak  of  its  blessed  effects,  which  are  such  as 
to  give  him  an  apparent  warrant  for  administering  admonition  to 
the  Romans.  The  whole  of  this  blessed  efficacy  he  humbly  refers 
to  Christ,  without  claiming  any  part  of  it  for  himself.  The  help  of 
the  Lord,  however,  manifests  itself  quite  as  much  through  ordinary 
as  through  extraordinary  supports. 

(Ver.  17. — Kavxriffig  is  to  be  taken  as  in  iii.  27,  in  the  sense  of 
*'  occasion  for  boasting." — Ta  npbg  rbv  Oeov  is  to  be  taken  as  an  ac- 
cusative absolute — "  as  regards  the  cause  of  God." — Ver.  18.  The 
transition  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  so  is  the  term  XaXelv  n  i>v  ob 
K,  T,  A.  If,  however,  we  only  take  in  its  positive  form  the  idea  which 
is  here  negatively  expressed,  it  is  quite  simple  ;  instead  of  saying — 
"  I  shall  not  venture  to  bring  forward  anything  which  Christ  hath  not 
done  by  me,"  the  same  idea  may  be  thus  expressed  :  "  I  shall  never 
venture  to  glory  in  my  deeds,  but  will  proclaim  the  glory  of  Christ 
Alone."*    Reiche's  objections  to  this  way  of  taking  it  are  not  to  the 

*  The  stress  seems  not  in  this  passage  to  be  laid  upon  Xpitrro^.  It  is  not  Okr%af$ 
jigencj  as  distinguished  from  his  own  that  the  apostle  here  commemorates,  but  his  own 
4igenp7  in  Christ,  which  Aimishes  him  groond  of  legitimate  Christian  glorjing,  as  distin- 
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point.  He  supposes  the  negative  to  apply,  not  to  the  manner  of  the 
operation,  but  to  the  operation  itself;  and,  moreover,  that  Paul 
could  not  intend  here  to  disclaim  the  conversion  of  the  Gontile 
world,  inasmuch  as  in  the  preceding  and  following  p^irts  of  the 
epistle  he  ascribes  it  to  himself.  But  neither  of  these  is  necessaTy 
according  to  our  explanation  of  the  words.  He  does  not  disclaim 
the  conversion,  but  regards  himself  wholly  as  Christ's  servant,  and 
hence  refers  it  wholly  to  the  Lord.  Consequently  the  idea  is  meant 
to  refer  precisely  to  the  operation  itself,  and  not  to  the  manner  of  it, 
to  which  the  interpretation  here  given  in  nowise  constrains  ub. — 
ASryo)  ical  ^pyoi  signify  the  ordinary  operation  of  grace  ;  iv  6vpdfiei  <Tif- 
fietcjv  Kol  repdrcovy  that  which  is  extraordinary — through  charismata^ 
for  which  comp.  particulars  at  1  Cor.  xii.  In  the  words  tv  ^wd^tei 
Hveviiarog  dy/ov,  the  common  source  of  both  is  named,— Ver.  19, 
TLXTpovv  evayyiXiov  is  certainly  not  a  Chaldaeism,  acconling  to  the 
Chaldee  ■hca.  which  means,  first,  to  JUly  and  secondarily,  to  teach; 
but  like  the  form  kSyov  nXripovVj  to  bring  a  discourse  to  an  end,  to 
speak  fully  to  the  end  [Col.  i.  25],  it  has  the  sense  of  ^'  to  pub- 
lish in  its  whole  compass,''  =  KTjpvaoeiv.  That  Paul  visited  Illyria 
itself,  is  nowhere  related  ;  probably  he  only  proceeded  as  fur  as  the 
boundary  of  this  province  during  his  residence  in  Macedonia.) 

Ver.  20. — Paul  feels  himself  further  induced  to  mention  the 
principle  of  his  action  as  an  apostle  (GaL  ii.),  according  to  which  he 
wrought  only  where  no  one  had  before  preached,  to  avoid  building 
on  another's  foundation.  If  indeed  the  passage  ovx  ^ov  iLvofiuaOr^ 
Xpiordg^  not  where  Christ  was  named,  were  literally  taken^  Paul  would 
have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  preaching  at  Rome  also  ;  but,  1, 
no  other  apostle  had  preached  there,  and  this  was  the  very  point  of 
his  determination,  in  order  that  their  spheres  of  operation  might  not 
come  into  conflict ;  and,  2,  the  population  of  Rome  was  greater  than 
that  of  many  a  province,  and,  consequently,  as  several  apostles 
might  labour  in  different  parts  of  the  same  province,  so  also  Peter 
and  Paul  might  preach  together  in  Rome. 

^Ver.  20. — ^iXoTifuioSai,  properly  to  strive  after  honour ^  and 
ihence  to  strive  with  zeal  in  general.  The  accusative  of  the  pfutici- 
ple  refers  to  fie,  ver.  19. — *Qvofido6i]  means  more  than  simply  to  b& 
preached,  viz.,  to  be  named  as  Saviour,  t.  e.,  to  be  acknowledged  as 
such.  Ver.  21  is  quoted  from  Is.  lii.  16,  exactly  after  the  LXX. 
Paul,  in  the  citation,  employs  nepl  avrov  as  masculine,  and  refers  it 
to  Christ.) 

guished  from  the  unfounded  glorying  of  false  apostles.  The  sentiment  Btul(;d  aD^rmi^ 
tivelj  would  then  be:  "I  shall  mention  those  things  which  Christ  liath  really  wrought 
hj  me/'  and  no  other  (see  2  Cor.  z.),  and  he  then  proceeds  os  if  with  ibtt  positive  oon« 
struction,  to  describe  both  the  manner  of  Christ's  working  through  him  (2  Cor.  rlL  12\ 
and  its  extent,  as  making  good  his  assertion  yer.  17,  that  he  has  ground  of  glorying.— pL 
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§  22.  Notice  of  Joxtbneys. 
(XV.  22^3.) 

Vers.  22-24 — ^In  this  principle  of  his,  then,  Paul  also  finds  the 
ground  of  his  never  having  as  yet  visited  Rome,  because  the  gospel 
was  already  spread  there.  It  was  not  until  after  it  should  have  been 
diffused  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  that  he  could 
hope  to  be  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  wish  to  see  Rome.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, not  that  Rome  should  be  the  proper  limit  of  his  travels  in  the 
West ;  he  only  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  touch  it  in  passing 
on  towards  Spain.  The  only  thing  which  seems  surprising  here  is^ 
how  Paul  can  say,  having  no  longer  a  place  in  these  regions,  since 
he  was  yet  far  fix)m  having  preached  everywhere  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  We  see  him  always  labour  in  the  great  chief  towns  of  the 
provinces,  and  then  devolve  on  his  assistants,  who  were  fixedly  sta- 
tioned there,  the  further  diffusion  of  the  gospel  from  these  points. 
Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  believe  ihat  every  individual 
was  to  be  received  into  the  church,  but  only  those  who,  according 
to  God's  gracious  election,  were  ordained  unto  eternal  life.  His 
task,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  everywhere  break- 
ing ground  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations  for  a  witness 
concerning  them  ;  and  this  he  might  regard  as  fulfilled  in  the  eastern 
provinces. 

(Ver.  22. — The  Si6  refers  to  ver.  20,  "  by  reason  that  I  always 
found  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  East.'*  The  hmonrdyifiv^  bc.  666v 
is  to  be  taken  thus — "  The  way  was  cut  off  for  me,  I  was  hindered." 
Comp.  Acts  xxiv.  4 ;  Galat.  v.  7  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  Ta 
TToXXA  =  noXXoKig. — ^Ver.  23.  KAi/Lta,  from  the  inclination  of  countries 
towards  the  pole — a  geographical  term  of  the  ancients.  Paul's  wish 
to  visit  Rome  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  recognized  in  that  city  the  centre  of  the  heathen  world.  He 
wished  to  preach  in  the  seat  of  the  prince  of  this  world  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  of  heaven. — Ver.  24.  This  passage  is  certainly  in- 
sufficient to  prove  that  Paul  executed  his  plan,  which  is  here  merely 
represented  as  possible,  of  going  into  Spain.  But  yet  the  necessity 
of  supposing  a  second  imprisonment,*  combined  with  the  statement 
of  Clement  of  Rome  [Ep.  i.  and  Cor.  ch.  v.]  that  Paul  penetrated 
elg  rb  ripfxa  rfjg  6vaB<^,  to  the  limit  of  the  West — [an  expression 
which,  when  written  at  Rome,  can  only  be  understood  of  Spain] — 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  also  preserved  by  G^  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of 

«  Compare  Introd.  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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his  rocation.  He  indicates,  finally,  Borne  as  not  the  proper  goal  of 
his  journey,  because  Christ  was  already  known  there  (xv.  20);  he 
only  wishes  to  salute  the  Boman  Christians  in  passing.  He  was, 
however,  afterwards  involuntarily  detained  there  for  a  long  time. 
The  reading  iXevaofuu  npog  vfidg,  iXni^iM^  yap  is  opposed  by  so  many 
and  important  critical  authorities  that  it  ought  imdouhtpdly  to  be 
rejected.  Bink  and  De  Wette,  however,  endeavour  to  assert  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  against  Lachmann,  because  A,  B.C.  have 
the  yap,  and  with  this  conjunction  the  whole  clause  stands  or  falls. 
It  is  more  correct  to  suppose,  with  Meyer,  that  the  words  were  early  in- 
terpolated,  and  that  when  the  original  text  was  restored  in  A .  B.C.  ^  the 
ydp  still  remained. — ^Eporrefi^^ai  relates  to  the  escort  usually  given 
to  evangelists  on  their  leaving  a  place  ;  comp.  Acts  xv,  3^  xvii. 
14,  seq.,  XX.  38,  xxi.  5. — Tfuov  ifinXtjaSto,  until  I  be  jiUed,  satiated 
with  you;  the  addition  of  dnb  iiSpovg  marks  the  insatiableoess  of  the 
apostle^s  longing.) 

Vers.  25,  26. — ^In  the  first  place,  however,  he  remarks?,  he  has  be- 
fore him  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  whither  he  was  to  convey  a  collec- 
tion* for  the  poor  Christians  of  that  city.  How  on  this  journey  he 
was  arrested  at  Jerusalem,  afterwards  remained  two  years  in  prison 
at  Csesarea,  and  at  length  was  taken  to  Bome  as  a  prisoner^  is  (as  is 
well  known),  fully  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (On  the  hoi- 
vuwia  or  Sicucovla  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  compare  particularly  at 
(JaL  ii  10 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii  9 ;  Acts  xix.  21,  xxiv,  17. 
— ^Ver.  26.  The  expression  elg  rovg  Trrcy^ovf  tCjv  dyiant  iv  'lEpovfyak^fi^ 
to  the  poor  of  the  saints,  etc.,  shews  that  not  all  the  Cliristiana  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  poverty  ;  hence  the  community  of  goods  cannot 
have  produced  the  poverty,  or  at  least  it  cannot  itself  have  been 
long  in  force.) 

Vers.  27-29. — ^In  the  observation  that  the  believers  of  M^cedoDja 
and  Achaia  had  regarded  themselves  as  debtors  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, there  is  implied  a  delicate  hint  for  the  Bomans,  that  they 
should  also  do  so,  and  consequently  contribute  to  the  collection. 
After  accomplishing  this  business,  the  apostle  continues,  he  hopes  to 
go  to  Spain  by  way  of  Bome,  and  he  knows  that  he  shall  not  come 
to  them  without  a  blessing. 

(Here  again,  as  in  verses  8  and  9,  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the 
first  rightful  possessors  of  the  gospel,  the  priestly  nation  for  man- 
kind, as  it  were,  to  which  earthly  things  are  to  be  given  for  heavenly, 
in  like  manner  as  to  the  individual  spiritual  pastor  [1  Cor.  ix,  13, 
14.] — Ver.  28.  l<t>payl^eo6(u  denotes  securing^  making  mrej  in  gen- 
eral ifere  the  personal  conveyance  is  the  means  of  the  aeeuro  de- 
livery. The  explanation  of  this  passage  which  has  been  attempted 
by  Bottger  [Beiir.  Part  iii.  p.  67,  seq.],  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
*  On  Paurs  purpose  as  to  the  collections,  oomp.  the  remarks  on  1  Cor,  xtu  1. 
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other  than  an  utter  failure.  He  wishes  to  illustrate  it  by  the  Boman 
lawB^  which  prescribed  in  what  manner  contracts  should  be  sealed, 
and  secured  against  falsification. — Ver.  29.  Ol6a  is  more  than  sub- 
jective conjecture  ;  it  is  certainty  of  conviction,  because  he  had  a 
word  of  the  Lord  for  his  warrant.  [Comp.  Acts  xxiii.  11.]  nA^()a^ 
eiXoyCag  =  ttAovto^  ebXorfiag^  richy  full  blessing.  The  reading  ttA,!/* 
pw(>opta  for  7rA^pa)fMz  has  indeed  D.E.F.G-.  in  its  favour,  but  Paul 
uses  this  expression  not  in  the  sense  of  trAovro^",  but  of  "  firm  con- 
viction," which  is  here  not  applicable.) 

Vers.  30-33. — The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  however,  signified  to  the 
apostle,  at  the  same  time,  the  sufierings  which  threatened  him  from 
the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  hence  he  recommends  himself  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  believers  at  Rome,  for  deliverance  from  their  hands. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  plans,  therefore,  was  not  in  Paul  of  a 
fatalistic  nature  ;  he  does  not  say — I  know  that  I  must  surely  go  to 
Rome ;  hence  I  need  no  precaution  or  intercession  ;  but  rather  it 
was  a  lively,  free  acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  the  free  personal 
Gk)d,  which  are  fulfilled  through  the  working  together  of  the  free 
actions  of  free  beings. 

(Ver.  31. — The  eifnpdadeKTog  indicates  that  Paul  supposes  even 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  as  is  con- 
firmed also  by  Acts  xxi.  Instead  of  dvanav(T(»>fjuu,  D.E.  read  dvatlw^^ 
and  F.G.  dva\pvx<o  fie$*  {;fiCiv.  The  Oriental  MSS.,  however,  unani- 
mously support  the  usual  reading. — Ver.  88.  As  the  ethical  portion 
is  here  ended,  Paul  concludes  it  with  a  short  doxology.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  for  so  rich  a  letter  he  reserves 
a  more  fuU-toned  conclusion  ;  this  does  not  follow  until  quite  at  the 
end,  after  the  greetings.) 
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PART  IV. 

(XVI.  1-27.) 

Salutations  and  Conclusion, 

It  has  been*  already  shewn  in  the  IntroductioD  (§  i.)  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  that  this  concluding  chapter  was 
written  by  the  apostle,  or  belongs  to  the  epistle.  The  great  number 
of  the  salutations  is  certainly  striking,  when  it  is  conBidered  that 
Paul  had  not  yet  been  at  Rome.  As,  however,  thie  city  formed  the 
central  point  of  the  then  world,  where  people  from  all  countries  met, 
and  from  which  journeys  were  taken  into  all  parts  uf  the  vast  Homan 
empire,*  it  is  intelUgible  that  Paul  may  even  in  it  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly numerous  acquaintance.  And,  moreover,  it  is  nowise 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  knew  them  all  perfionaHy  ;  be  had, 
doubtless,  heard  of  many  of  the  Roman  Christian.^!  through  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  and  now  greets  them  as  acquaintancce  known  not  in 
person  but  in  the  spirit. 

§  28.  Greetings. 

(XVI.  1-20.) 

Vers.  1, 2. — ^First,  Paul  recommends  to  the  Christians  of  Rome, 
the  deaconess  Phoebe,  who  was  no  doubt  the  bearer  of  the  epistle. 
She  did  not  serve  the  church  in  Corinth  itself,  but  in  Cencbrea,  to 
which  place  also  it  thus  appears  that  the  gospel  liad  already  sjiread. 
(Ver.  1.  'H  Suucovo^j  afterwards  ij  dioKovlaaa^  denotes  the  female  min- 
isters of  the  church,  whom  the  rites  of  the  early  chiircbj  eBpecially 
in  baptism,  and  the  position  of  the  female  sex  in  the  East,  impera- 
tively required.  For  particulars,  comp.  at  1  Tim.  iii.  S.—Ccuchrea 
was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth ;  Lechaeus  the  westcra,— Ven  2, 

*  On  this  compare  the  passage  from  Athenaeiu,  Deipnos  L  fot.  20,  quoted  by  Nei%nder, 
4pM&  ZeiiaUerf  voL  L  p.  343,  note.  T^Tufiaiuv  noKiv  hrirofiffv  r^r  olmv/i^vr}^^  h  j  c-v 
vtdetv  koTiv  iruaac  T«if  rroXetf  Idpvfiivac — Kal  yap  6Xa  rri  iOvrj  dBptkt^  avritffi  mjiynntrau 
With  especial  reference  to  Christendom,  IreniBas,  as  is  well  known,  my^  of  Rome  und 
the  church  there — "Ad  hanc  enim  ecclesiam  propter  potiorem  priiicipalUiitcm  ut^cegBe  eoi 
omnem  con  venire  ecclesiam,  h.  e.  eoe  qui  sunt  undique  fideles.''  {Adv.  Ih^.  IL  iii.  p.  201, 
•ditGralm.) 
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•Ev  Kvpio),  in  the  mind  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  because  she  is  a 
Christian,  and  as  befits  such  an  one. — Grotius  rightly  observes  that 
Paul  does'  not  say  napaardrt^,  t.  e.,  a  helper ,  but  TrpoaraTt^,  t,  c,  a 
chie/y  a  patroness.  By  this  title  of  honour  l^aul  intends  to  raise 
her  consideration,  and  to  make  his  recommendation  more  emphatic.) 

Vers.  8,  4. — For  an  explanation  how  Aquila  and  Priscilla  could 
already  be  again  at  Rome,  whereas  1  Cor.  xvi  19  represents  them 
as  still  at  Ephesus,  compare  the  observations  in  the  Introduction, 
§  1.  It  is  not  known  to  what  occurrence  Paul  here  refers.  As  to 
this  celebrated  family  in  general,  see  at  Acts  xviii.  19.  In  Rome,  as 
at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  it  appears  to  have  had  in  its  dwelling  the 
place  of  assembly  (iKKXtjala  Kar'  ohov)  for  a  division  of  the  city.  A 
city  of  such  extent  as  Rome  must  naturally  have  very  early  had 
places  of  assembly  in  various  -peais  of  it. 

(Ver.  8. — UploKa  is  the  original  form  of  the  name,  but  UptaiuXXa 
is  more  commonly  used  for  the  wife  of  Aquila.  The  phrase  rpaxij^v 
imoTiSevai,  to  place  under ^  subject  the  neck,  is  figurative,  and  means, 
to  expose  one's  self  to  the  most  evident  dangers.) 

Vers.  5-7. — The  persons  here  named  are  not  further  known. 
The  title  d-rrapxi  denotes  the  first  convert  of  a  city  or  province. 
Instead  of  'A;\;a^,  we  should  read,  agreeably  to  the  best  critical 
authorities,  ^Aaiag,  t.  e.,  Asia  proconmlaris.  For,  according  to  1 
Cor.  xvi  15,  Stephanus  was  the  first  fruit  of  Achaia.  De  Wette, 
however,  has  observed  in  favour  of  the  former  reading,  that  that 
passage  may  itself  have  been  the  very  cause  of  an  alteration,  and 
further,  that  dirapxfl  need  not  be  precisely  limited  to  an  individual, 
inasmuch  as  several  persons  might  have  been  named  together  as  the 
first  converts.  But  in  that  case  it  would  probably  be  "  one  of  the 
first  fiuits.'' — ^Ver.  7.  Junia  appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  An- 
dronicus ;  it  is  not  known  where  they  were  fellow-prisoners  with 
Paul.  Their  relationship  to  him  is  probably  to  be  understood  only 
of  national  connexion.  The  title  of  Apostle  is  of  course  to  be  taken 
here  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.    Comp.  Acts  xiv.  4, 14. 

Vers.  8-12. — The  names  which  follow  are  also  unknown.  The 
formula  in  ver.  10,  rovg  itc  t&v  ^AptaropovXov  is  to  be  filled  up  like 
rov^  iic  Tcjv  "Sapichaov,  roig  dvrag  kv  Kvpi<^  in  ver.  11 — ^those  among 
the  slaves  of  Aristobulus  or  Narcissus  who  have  become  believers. 
Narcissus,- the  well-known  favourite  of  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud.  28), 
had  been  some  years  dead  at  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  therefore 
cannot  well  be  meant  here. 

Vers.  13-16. — ^It  is  of  course  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  Paul 
styles  the  mother  of  Rufus  his  mother,  from  her  having  shewn 
motherly  love  towards  him.  The  expressions  in  vers.  14  and  15,  d 
d6eXtl>ol  avv  airrolg  are  to  be  explained  like  i}  itucXijffla  kot*  oIkov  in 
ver.  5— the  brethren  attached  to  their  community  or  circle,  so  that 
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the  persons  named  are  to  be  r^arfed  as  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  this  church. — ^Ver.  16.  On  the  kiss  of  peace,  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi 
20 ;  2  Cor.  xiiL  12  ;  1  Thess.  v.  26  ;  1  Pet.  v.  14  The  Christians 
regarded  themselves  as  members  of  one  family  of  Gk)d,  and  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  this  spiritual  unity  by  the  symbol  of  the  Idss.— 
The  addition  dond^ovrcu  vfidg  al  iicickfjaiai  naocu  tov  Xpiarov  is  omitted 
by  some  authorities ;  perhaps  because  it  was  supposed  that  the 
greetings  were  not  in  place  before  the  section  xvL  21,  seq.  In  the 
common  text,  irdacu  alone  is  wanting,  doubtless  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Paul  could  not  know  whether  all  churches  on  earth  sa- 
luted the  Bomans.  But  no  doubt  ndacu  is  to  be  understood  only  of 
the  various  churches  of  Corinth  and  its  ports. 

Vers.  17, 18. — ^It  is  not  until  here,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
that  we  find  a  short  admonition  against  divisions,  couched  in  alto- 
gether general  language,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Judaizing 
party  which  persecuted  Paul  everywhere,  but  which  wrought  in  Ghi- 
latia  especially  with  so  pernicious  effect.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  conceived  and  introduced  so  abruptly,  and  in  such  general 
terms,  is  most  decisive  evidence  that  the  erroneous  teachers  in  ques- 
tion did  not  actually  exist  in  Bome,  but  that  Paul  only  wished  to 
give  a  warning  against  them,  with  a  view  to  the  possible,  and  un- 
happily only  too  likely  case,  that  they  might  make  their  appearance 
there  also.  The  edict  of  Claudius,  which  still  continued  in  opera- 
tion, and  only  by  degrees  fell  into  oblivion,  was  no  doubt  the  only 
cause  which  had  imtil  then  preserved  Bome  free  from  these  oppo- 
nents of  Paul.* 

(The  phrase  didaxrl  fjv  iimg  ifjuWere^  doctrine  which  ye  leamedy  is 
an  indication  not  to  be  mistaken  that  it  was  disciples  of  Paul  who 
had,  first  preached  at  Bome. — ^Ver.  18.  The  charge  of  serving  their 
belly  is  not  meant  to  represent  them  as  persons  of  grossly  sensual 
habits  ;  for  this  is  precisely  what  the  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christians 
usually  were  not ;  but  only  as  working  for  themselves  and  their  own 
advantage,  not  for  Christ.  [Comp.  on  Matth.  xxiiL  and  PhiL  iiL 
19.]  XpTjcTokoyia  usually  includes  the  bad  subordinate  meaning,  of 
kind  and  gentle  speech  without  deeds  to  correspond.  In  exactly  a 
similar  way  evXoyia  is  here  used  in  its  properly  classical  significa- 
tion ;  it  stands  for  words  fiur  and  well  put  together,  but  of  deceptive 
appearance.  The  omission  of  eiXoyui^  originates  only  with  such  as 
understood  the  word  in  its  common  New  Testament  sense  of  bless- 
ing, and  which  they  of  course  regarded  as  here  unsuited  to  the  course 
of  thought.) 

^  De  Wette  and  Meyer  also  acknowledge  that  the  passage  cannot  prove,  an  Banr  aa- 
ierta,  that  thero  had  already  been  dispotes  with  Jewish  Christians  at  Bome,  but  only  that 
the  apostle  is  anxious  to  provide  against  their  breaking  out  thero  as  in  other  churches.  In 
addition  to  the  Bpistle  to  the  Galatians^  compare  especially  2  Cor.  iL  and  PhU.  ill 
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Vers.  19,  20. — ^With  respect  to  this  clanger,  however,  Paul  trusts 
to  the  obedience  (yncucoi/j)  of  the  Boman  Christians,  and  therefore 
expresses  the  hope,  that  they  may  be  found  no  less  wise  and  prudent 
than  free  from  falsehood  ;  with  God's  help  they  then  would  soon 
overcome  all  evil,  together  with  the  prince  of  darkness. 

(Ver.  19. — 'TnoKOTj  elg  Travroc  dipttcerOy  as  is  said  in  i.  8,  of  the 
faith  of  the  Bomans. — The  t6  has  wrongly  been  omitted  before 
i^'  vfuv  ;  it  is  intended,  precisely  to  bring  out  a  particular  feature 
in  the  Bomans  as  a  subject  of  joy.  The  reference  to  Matth.  x.  16, 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  end  of  the  verse. — ^Ver.  20.  The  God 
of  peace  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  author  of  all  strife,  who 
works  by  his  instruments  here  on  earth.  The  power  of  God  in  be- 
lievers—Christ in  them — ^bruises  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The 
"  crushing  under  their  feet"  [awrgl'ipet.  {mb  rovg  11660^]  contains  an 
allusion  to  Gen.  iii  15.  The  form  of  conclusion,  ij x^  *•  '^-  ^9  ^ 
undoubtedly  genuine,  although  wanting  in  D.E.F.G.) 

§  24.  Conclusion. 

(XVI.  21-27.) 

The  verses  21-24  cannot  but  seem  somewhat  strange  if  ascribed 
to  Paul.  For  ver.  22  is,  in  any  case,  an  addition  by  the  penman  of 
the  epistle,  Tertius  himself ;  but  how  singular  it  would  be  if  ver.  21 
were  by  Paul,  ver.  22  by  Tertius,  and  vers.  23,  24  by  Paul  again ! 
There  is,  too,  the  circumstance  that  Paul  had  already  concluded 
his  salutations  before  the  exhortation  in  vers.  17-20,  with  the  com- 
prehensive form  dand^ovTcu  iffid^  al  iK/tXijalai  naaac  rov  Xpiarov,  Is 
it  then  to  be  supposed  that,  after  this,  he  added  some  others  by 
way  of  supplement  ?  It  is  far  simpler  to  assume,  that  the  great 
doxology,  vers.  25-27,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  blessing 
in  ver.  20,  but  that  (according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn,  which 
we  have  adopted,  comp.  Introd.  §  1),  it  was  written  on  a  small  sep- 
arate parchment,  as  the  larger  was  already  full.  The  back  of  this 
small  parchment  remained  empty,  and  this  the  writer  Tertius  then 
employed  for  writing  in  his  own  name,  vers.  21-24,  including  the 
blessing.  The  only  objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  is,  that 
Timothy  is  styled  awepyS^  fww,  and  Gaius  fivof  fwv^  which  seems  to 
point  to  Paul  rather  than  to  Tertius.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
discoverable  ground  why  Tertius  also  might  not  have  styled  himself 
a  fellow-labourer  of  Timothy,  or  connected  by  hospitality  with 
Gaius.  But  even  if  this  were  an  objection,  it  will  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  difficulties  in  which  we  must  entangle  ourselves  if  we 
refer  the  verses  to  Paul* 

*  The  difflcoltj  of  referriog  these  yerses  to  Paul  ia  exaggerated.    There  aeema  no 
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Vers.  21, 22. — ^As  nothing  farther  is  known  of  Tertius,  some  hare 
wished  to  identify  him  with  Silas,  the  well-known  companion  of 
Paul,  and  to  regard  his  name  as  merely  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  •'^"^w,  "  the  third."  No  historical  ground,  however,  can  be 
adduced  for  this  conjecture.  The  addition  6  yg6Apag  denotes  the 
penman,  as  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  his  epistles.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17  ;  and  Galat.  vi.  11.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — Gains  is  undoubtedly  the  person  named  in  1  Cor. 
L  14,  whom  Paul  himself  had  baptized.  In  Acts  xix.  29,  xx.  4 ;  3 
John  1,  other  persons  of  this  name  are  spoken  of.  The  ^pression 
^fvof  1%  iKKkTjaid^  bXffq^  Signifies  that  Gkiius  had  at  Corinth  the  as- 
semblies of  a  church  in  his  house.  Erastus  occurs,  perhaps,  in  Acts 
xix.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  but  if  so  he  must  have  resigned  his  office 
as  manager  of  the  city  funds.  The  blessing  in  ver.  24,  is  also  best 
referred  to  Tertius,  as  Paul  had  Already  used  the  same  words  in  ver. 
20.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  repetition  that  the  MSB.  A.O. 
and  other  critical  authorities  have  omitted  it. 

25-27. — On  the  position  of  the  grand  concluding  doxology, 
and  on  the  critical  phenomena  and  learned  hypotheses  connected 
with  it,  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Introduction,  §  1.  As  we  can- 
not adopt  Keiche's  hypothesis  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  doxology, 
on  account  of  its  internal  nature,  and  as  Glockler's  view — that  Ter- 
tius was  the  author  of  this  doxology,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding 
verses — ^is  also  improbable,  inasmuch  as  Tertius  would  assuredly 
not  have  written  "  according  to  my  gospel"  {itarcL  rh  ebayyiXi6v  fj,  o  v\ 
Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  although  in  itself  somewhat  far-fetched,  is 
yet  the  most  deserving  of  commendation,  viz.,  that  the  variations  in 
this  section  are  to  be  explained  by  supposing  a  transposition  of  the 
different  pieces  of  parchment  on  which  the  epistle  was  written.  The 
simflarity  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  not  to 
be  mistaken,  I  should  regard  as  an  imitation  of  this  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  rather  than  the  reverse.  As  to  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  doxology  generally,  Eeiche,  in  his  effort  to  prove  it  spun* 
ous,  has  very  considerably  exaggerated  its  difficulties.  The  ^  in 
ver.  27  certainly  raises  a  difficulty ;  but  Glockler  has  already  rightly 
shewn  how  this  may  be  got  over  by  the  simple  means  of  supplying 
avvioTTjfu,^    The  form  of  the  doxology  will  thus  become  perfectly 

Bpedal  objection  to  our  supposing  that  Tortins  interposed  parentheticallj  amidst  Paol'a 
salutadoDSy  his  own,  especially  as  he  indicated  so  dearly  by  the  added  6  ypd\ffac  /r.  r.  A., 
from  whence  it  came.  That  before  thus  indicating  he  should  haye  spoken  of  "  my"  fellow* 
labourer,  and  especially  that  he  should  have  so  designated  Paul's  helper,  Timothy,  seems 
wholly  improbable.  It  seems,  therefore,  simplest,  and  liable  to  no  serious  objection,  to 
regard  all  the  salutations  except  one  as  from  Paul — [E. 

*  This  supplying  of  owiaTTjfii  after  the  supposed  analogy  of  Acts  xxv.  32  (as,  with 
o&ers,  the  making  9  pleonastic).  Is  unwarranted  and  extremely  harsh.  It  indeed  seems  not 
Improbable  from  the  phrase  "  able  to  confirm  you"  that  the  apostle  commenced  the  doxology 
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regular — "  To  God,  who  alone  can  establish  you  in  the  faith,  to  the 
only  wise  God,  /  commend  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  forever."  It  is  consequently  nowise  necessary  to  suppose,  with 
Thduck,  an  anacoluthon.  And  in  other  respects  the  doxology  fits 
most  appositely  into  the  connexion,  and  through  its  intervening 
thoughts,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  entire 
epistle.  For,  according  to  our  view,  the  doxology  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  exhortation  against  giving  in  to  any  divisions. 
With  this,  then,  the  notion  of  the  arripl^ai  perfectly  agrees.  That 
they  ma]^  be  secured  against  the  assaults  of  seducers,  Paul  wishes 
the  Christians  of  Bome  eataUiahtnent  in  the  life  of  &ith.  Next,  the 
intervening  clauses  relate  exactly  to  the  substance  of  the  epistle ; 
they  bring  forward  the  two  leading  ideas  which  the  apostle  has  de- 
veloped in  it :— -first,  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  which  was  long  hid- 
den but  now  is  made  manifest ;  atid  secondly^  its  transition  to  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
triple  icard  into  supposing  three  parallel  members ;  there  are  but 
two  co-ordinates  in  the  passage,  and  these  should  be  so  connected 
as  that  the  second  point  shall  be  introduced  by  the  re.  The  follow- 
ing would  then  be  the  rendering  of  the  passage  : — "  To  God,  who 
alone  is  of  power  to  estohlish  you,  according  to  my  gospel  and  the 
preaching  of  Christ — (these  representing  God  as  the  source  of  all 
strength) — which  (gospel  and  preaching)  are  agreeable  to  tJie  rever 
lotion  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  from  eternity,  but  now 
is  made  manifest,  and  which,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
eternal  Ood,  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  is  made  knoum  to 
all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith  ; — to  this  only  wise  Ood  I  com" 
mend  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever.  Amen  !" 
The  mention  of  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  and  the  name,  eternal 
God  (alcjvtog  OeSg),  which  apparently  do  not  suit  the  context,  had  the 
object,  which  we  have  already  seen  manifested  in  the  epistle,  of 
marking  out  the  transition  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  as  not  a 
new  or  unheard-of  thing,  but  as  already  announced  beforehand  by 
the  unchangeable  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
And  it  is  with  relation  to  this,  too,  that  in  the  end  of  the  doxology 
God  is  designated  as  the  only  wise,  while  in  the  beginning  of  it  he 
had  been  designated  as  the  Almighty. 

with  some  Boch  idea  in  his  mind,  but  warming  as  he  proceeded,  on  resuming  the  datiTe 
construction,  fi6v(,)  ao^  Ge^,  his  original  purpose  escaped  him,  and  he  added  ^  as  if  the 
preceding  datives  had  their  regimen.  Whether  such  was  his  purpose  can  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture,  and  at  all  events  we  must,  with  Tholuck,  Mejor,  De  Wette,  eta,  regard  the 
oonstructiou  as  an  anacoluthon. — [K. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Chabacter  of  the  Corinthian  Chtieoh, 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  doctrine  decidedly  rr^domiiiatcs; 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  this  is  thrown  into  tto  whade  by 
the  more  prominent  ^ac^icaZ  element.  The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Christians  of  Corinth  arose  out  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances ; 
and  display  to  ns  pre-eminently  the  wisdom  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  in  arranging  and  controlling  the  most  complicated  and 
difficnlt  questions.  To  the  second  epistle  we  are  indebted  for  our 
acquaintance  with  Paul  as  an  individual ;  to  the^r^^j  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  and  character  of  the  ancient  church.  Without 
the  possession  of  the  latter,  the  image  which  we  are  eBahkd  to  form 
of  the  powerful  movements  in  the  apostolic  church  would  be  much 
more  faint  and  general,  as  it  gains  more  life  and  vividncRa  from  this 
epistle  than  from  all  the  remaining  epistles  of  Paul  collectively. 
This  is  to  he  accounted  for  hy  the  character  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  Although  a  powerful  and  living  principle  animated  the  en* 
tire  church  from  the  period  of  the  assumption  of  man*B  nature  by 
the  Son  of  God,  hy  which  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil  were 
stirred  to  their  inmost  depths,  and  stmggled  in  the  most  violent 
conflict,  yet  Corinth  was  the  spot  in  which  this  universal  life  of  the 
church  exhibited  the  most  striking  phenomena. 

The  city  of  Corinth  stood  on  the  confines  of  both  west  and  east, 
blending  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  ;  her  wealtliy  trade,  and 
industrious  cultivation  of  science  and  art,  drew  within  her  walk  men 
of  every  class.*  Into  this  stirring  and  intelligent  mass  Christianity 
entered  as  a  powerful  leaven,  and  wrought  the  most  varied  combiDa- 
tions  of  spiritual  influence.  The  church  in  Corinth  may  be  viewed 
as  a  general  type  of  the  apostolic  churches  ;  aU  their  various  ten- 
dencies appear  already  developed  in  this.  The  representatives  of 
the  various  moral  tendencies  which  existed  previous  to  Paul's  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth,  were  indeed  all  attracted  by  its  peculiur  spirit, 

^  'Compare  WilkenB  Speoimen  antiquitatum  Corinthiacaram  selectamm  ad  illu^tra- 
lionem  ntriciBque  epistolsB  PauIinsB  ad  Corinthioa  Brenus  1*747.  J.  Ernest  Imin,  WoXoh 
antiqnitatos  Corinthiacn.    Jens  1761. 
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yet  all  had  not  the  self-denial  fully  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  early  errors^  and  appropriate  to  themselves  in  all  purity  the 
new  element  of  the  gospel ;  rather  many  mingled  what  was  new 
with  the  elements  of  the  old,  and  thus  of  course  obscured  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  the  gospel  which  requires  that  everything  spring  pure 
and  imadulterated  from  its  own  living  fountain.  This  blending  of 
the  new  and  the  old  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of  sects  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  their  incipient  germs  are  pointed  to  even  in 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  a  brief  history  of  sects 
for  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  such  schisms. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  to  which  the  Introduction  to  these 
epistles  has  to  reply,  and  which  exercises  upon  their  right  under- 
standing a  vital  influence,  is  this — "  What  were  the  different  tenr 
denciea  prevalent  in  the  Corinthian  church  f"  The  obscurity  of  the 
expressions  used  by  the  apostle  in  describing  them,  and  the  various 
hypotheses  to  which  this  has  given  rise,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  preliminary  questions ;  and  yet  it  requires  a  satisfactory  and 
clear  explanation  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  contents  of  the 
epistles,  which  principally  refer  to  the  disputes  and  controversies 
which  then  agitated  the  churcfi  of  Corinth.  We  proceed,  therefore, 
first  to  explain  independently  our  own  judgment  regarding  them, 
and  then  to  institute  a  comparison  of  these,  with  the  more  import- 
ant views  of  others. 

Paul  distinguishes  expressly  four  diflerent  parties  in  Corinth — 
those  of  Peter,  Apollos,  Paul,  and  ol  tov  Xpiarovy  those  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  4,  22  ;  2  Cor.  x,  7),  and  we  have  as  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  existed  more  than  these  four  parties,  as  that  there 
were  less  (compare  the  remarks  upon  i  12).  In  the  passage  quoted 
the  apostle  does  not  simply  name  several  parties,  as  if  by  way  of 
specimen,  but  h^  intends  a  historical  statement  of  the  parties  ex* 
isting  in  the  Corinthian  church.  To  fix  the  character  of  several  of 
these  parties,  is  not  difficult.  They  who  said  I  am  of  Paul  were 
orthodox  in  belief;  Paul,  therefore,  harmonized  with  them,  and  at 
most  only  blamed  their  excessive  personal  attachment  to  him,  and 
to  his  human  characteristics ;  for  which  reason,  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  human  authority,  he  points  them  immediately  to  the  Lord  (i.  1, 
18,  et  seq.)  Very  closely  allied  to  the  party  attached  to  Paul,  was 
that  of  Apollos.  This  man,  "  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures" (Acts  xviiL  24)  himself  taught  in  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
finding  there,  as  might  have  been  expected,  willing  hearers,  and  as 
Paul  was  intimately  associated  with  Apollos  himself  (i.  4, 6,  xvi  12), 
he  had  nothing  of  more  impoJ-tance  to  reprove  in  the  followers  of 
Apollos  than  this  same  respect  to  the  human  personage.  *This 
close  adherence  to  Apollos  may  have  occasioned  a  formal  deviation 
from  the  votaries  of  Paul,  they  being  probably  inclined  after  ApoUoB 
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to  tliat  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which,  if  not  written  by  ApoUos,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  completely  analogous  order  of  mind),  affords  an  ex- 
ample ;  at  all  events  they  laboured  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
evangelical  truth  in  the  form  of  the  purer  Jewish  Gnosis  with  an 
Alexandrian  tinge.  The  third  party,  which  called  itself  after  Peter j 
is  doubtless  the  Pharisaic  Jewish  sect,  which  Paul  so  largely  opposes 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Peter  partook  neither  of  their  errors 
nor  of  their  enmity  to  Paul ;  but  this  party  took  advantage,  never- 
theless, of  the  position  of  Peter,  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  ap- 
pointed for  the  people  of  Israel,  and  used  his  name  to  sanction  their 
proceedings.*  At  the  time  the  first  epistle  was  written,  this  party 
was  yet  weak,  or  its  ultimate  character  was  not  entirely  developed  ; 
but  in  the  second  epistle,  especially  in  ch.  xi.,  it  is  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  together  with  the  fourth  party  vigorously  opposed.  We  now 
come  to  inquire  who  were  meant,  under  the  name  oi  rov  Xpiarov^  and 
this  question  is  as  difficult  to  decide  as  that  with  reference  to  the 
three  first  named  sects  is  easy.  From  the  name  itself,  absolutely 
nothing  can  with  certainty  be  deduced,  as  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  may  have  been  led  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  name 
themselves  "of  Christ";  just  as  from  the  name  Jesuit,  nothing 
regarding  the  sect  could  possibly  be  inferred,  unless  we  possessed 
other  information  upon  the  point.  The  only  means  therefore  of 
thoroughly  answering  the  question,  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  if  any- 
thing may  be  inferred  concerning  the  characters  of  those  who  es- 
teemed themselves  immediate  disciples  of  Christ,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  the  epistles  with  regard  to 
them.  As  the  apostle  writes  with  express  reference  to  existing  par- 
ties in  Corinth,  and  references  to  those  run  through  the  entire 
epistles,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  he  has  also  combated  their 
errors.  Now,  against  which  of  the  sects  already  mentioned  does 
Paul  especially  argue  ?  Eviderrtly  not  against  the  followers  of  Paul 
and  Apollos,  for  at  the  most,  erroneous  striving  after  knowledge  is 
censured  in  the  latter,  in  the  passages  wherein  Paul  warns  against  it 
(compare  1  Cor.  ch.  i. — iii.)  Then  possibly  against  the  followers  of 
Peter  ?  But  of  this  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  ;  it  contains  not  a  single  argument  similar  to  those 
which  abound  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  We  can  at  the  ut- 
most regard  only  that  as  directed  against  the  adherents  of  Peter 
which  occurs  in  1  Cor.  ix.,  concerning  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
Bought  to  avoid  the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols ;  but  the  reference 

^  This  party  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Peter  in  oonseqnence  of  the  presence  of 
P^er  in  Coriiith  (for  the  abode  in  Corinth  mentioned  by  Busebius  [Hist  Eccl.  ii.  26],  oo- 
cotred  long  after  the  composition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians),  but  on  account  of 
Xbe  public  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  church. 
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to  tliis  error  is  rather  incidental,  for  the  real  argument  in  this  chap 
ter  is  directed  against  those  who  had  deviated  into  the  opposite 
error  of  a  false  liberty.  In  the  second  epistle,  indeed,  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  and  had  we  this  epistle  alone,  without  the  first, 
doubtless  all  its  arguments  against  false  and  presumptuous  teachers, 
of  which  it  contains  so  large  a  number  (see  2  Cor.  iil  1,  iv.  2,  v.  12, 
xi.  13,  seq.,  xii.  11,  seq.),  must  have  been  held  to  refer  to  the 
Judaists,  who  everywhere  appear  in  hostility  to  the  apostle  ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  the  teachers  and  heads  of  this  party,  then  in  Corinth, 
are  in  fact  included.  -  But,  taking  the  points  contained  in  the  first 
epistle  for  our  guide,  we  can  refer  2  Cor.  x,  7,  only  to  the  ol  tov 
XpioTovj  and  accordingly  the  attacks  in  the  second  epistle  against 
false  teachers  must  at  all  events  include  the  heads  of  this  party 
(which  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Baur — see  his  Comm.  2  Cor.  x.  7), 
not  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  directed  against  them.  Beyond  this, 
the  second  epistle  touches  only  upon  personal  relations,  avoiding  en- 
tirely doctrinal  or  ethical  disputes  ;  the  first  epistle  therefore  is  the 
only  source  which  remains  to  us  properly  for  the  inquiry,  and  this,  in 
its  essential  contents  appears  to  be  entirely  directed  against  the  party 
of  Christ.*  True,  Paul  does  not  expressly  indicate  this  sect,  but 
speaks  as  if  he  addressed  all  the  Christians  in  Corinth  without  dis- 
tinction ;  hut  the  sole  motive  for  this  was  to  preserve  in  the  church 
the  feeling  of  unity.  To  have  addressed  one  party  alone  would  have 
been  to  regard  the  division  as  perfected,  and  to  have  made  the  evil 
without  remedy.f  But  by  the  form  of  remonstrance  which  Paul 
adopts,  addressing  all  parties,  and  leaving  each  to  apply  to  itself 
what  belonged  to  it,  he  promotes  a  spirit  of  concord,  and  retains  as 
long  as  possible  the  hope  of  leading  back  the  misguided.  Hence,  it 
is  aU  the  more  indispensable  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
first  epistle,  that  we  ascertain  exactly  the  character  of  the  sect  who 
named  themselves  of  Christ ;  for  such  an  acquaintance  will  shed 
more  light  on  the  individual  admonitions.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  city  of  Corinth  as  one  of  the  centres  of  heathen 
life  generally,  and  heathen  art  and  science  in  particular,  it  appears 
probable  that  if  in  any  place  the  coalition  of  Christianity  with  these 
elements  were  probable,  it  would  take  place  in  this  city.  J    Further, 

^  Ab  therefore  in  Galatia,  the  (bllowera  of  Peter  were  the  most  dangerous,  so  in 
Corinth  the  sect  of  Christ  In  1  Cor.  1 12,  a  climax  is  therefore  to  be  observed  in  which 
the  most  threatening  party  takes  the  last  place. 

f  Even  in  the  second  epistle,  where  the  division  had  now  more  strongly  exhibited 
itself  the  parties  are  not  separately  distinguished,  although  the  different  character  of  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  tMs  epistle  strongly  displays  its  reference  to  them.  (Compare 
ftirther§3.) 

i  Had  the  party  named  by  Paul  ol  tov  Xptarov  been  designated  by  the  name  of  an 
aposUe,  they  must  have  been  called  ol  tov  lodwov,  for  John  represented  those  principles 
in  their  true  form,  which  this  party  held  in  an  erraneoua  one.  By  the  name  oi  tov  Xpuh 
Toe,  which  these  sectarians  doubtless  applied  to  themselves  (2  Cor.  x  "7),  they  wished  to 
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if  we  endeaTOur  to  seize  on  the  element  common  to  all  the  doctrinal 
and  ethical  points  adverted  to  by  the  apostle  in  the  first  epistle, 
we  find  it  precisely  in  the  over-estimation  of  human  science  and 
art,  and  a  consequent  endeavour  after  independence  and  freedom 
fixmi  the  burdensome  fetters  of  the  law,  which  discloses  itself  in 
heathenism  so  significantly  against  the  scrupulous  bigotry  of  Ju- 
daism. In  the  first  four  chapters  Paul  plainly  speaks  against  the 
overvaluing  of  human  wisdom,  which  without  doubt  refers  primarily 
and  expressly  to  the  Greek  philosophy  and  science  so  highly  prized 
among  the  Corinthians ;  although  kindred  tendencies  in  the  followers 
of  Apollos  may  be  incidentally  included  in  the  rebuke.  There  follows 
then  indeed  in  the  5th  chapter  the  special  case  of  the  incestuous 
person  ;  but  the  reason  that  the  Corinthians  themselves,  from  their 
own  sense  of  morality,  had  not  repressed  the  practice,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  predominating  lax  opinions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  relative 
to  the  sexes,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  1  Cor.  x.  8  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  very 
strict  on  the  subject.  '  Yet  such  a  lax  view  of  these  relations  can 
scarcely  excite  astonishment  when  we  are  told  that  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  the  Isthmia  Dione,  upon  the  Acrocorinth,  lived  more  than 
a  thousand  votaresses  whose  excesses,  far  from  being  forbidden,  were 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  goddess.  Although  then 
the  new  Christians  of  course  renounced  all  gross  sexual  offences 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  church,  yet  it  was  natural  that  a  more 
refined  feeling  should  only  gradually  arise,  as  to  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  sexes  ;  for  which  reason  Paul  felt  himself  constrained  (xi.  5, 
seq.,  xiv.  35),  to  address  several  precepts  to  the  women  regarding 
their  conduct.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  discussions  on  law- 
suits before  heathen  judges,  on  marriage,  on  the  use  of  meats  offered 
to  idols,  are  conducted  with  the  prevailing  purpose  of  shewing  that 
all  fistlse  liberty  in  such  things  should  be  avoided.  The  entire  treat- 
ment of  these  points  is  a  substantial  commentary  on  the  words  '^  all 
things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  are  not  expedient.''  In  the  10th 
chapter  the  evil  consequences  of  this  licence  are  distinctly  described 
and  exemplified  from  the  Old  Testament.  Undoubtedly  these  points 
bear  reference  not  to  doctrine,  but  to  life,  and  even  the  exhortations 
which  follow  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  its  becoming  celebration 
(xi  17,  seq.),  and  the  right  use  of  spiritual  gifts  (xii.  1,  seq.,  xiv.  1, 
seq.),  possess  primarily  no  doctrinal  character  ;  that,  however,  errors 
in  doctrine  were  not  unknown,  is  shewn  by  the  discussion  on  the  re- 
surrection (chap.  XV.),  in  which  the  ideal  error  is  distinctly  refuted 
that  the  resurrection  was  only  to  be  understood  spiritually  (xv.  12), 
a  view  which  could  not  but  exert  its  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  the 

make  themaelyeB  noted  above  all  others  as  the  troe  irvevfMTiKoi^  the  proper  aod  genoin* 
Ghiistiana 
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Supper.  This  precise  error  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  character- 
istics of  philosophic  Gentile  Christians,*  who  stand  in  direct  contraal 
with  the  materializing  Jewish  Christians,  that  we  cannot  bnt  regard 
them  as  those  embraced  under  the  name  of  ol  rav  J[pi<nov,  for  to 
neither  of  the  other  three  parties  can  this  error  be  attiibutei  The 
ol  Tov  XpioToVj  in  fact,  appear  precisely  similar  to  certain  persons  in 
Rome,  whom  Paul  describes  Rom.  xiv.  15,  who  asserted  their  firee- 
dom  in  opposition  to  the  scrupulous  spirit  of  Judaism  ;  though  the 
Roman  advocates  of  these  free  principles  (which  must  necessarily 
have  existed  in  all  the  churches  composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles) 
adopted  less  extreme  opinions  than  the  Corinthians.  The  supposi- 
tion that  these  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Sadducees  is  by  no  means  tenable  ;  not  a 
trace  exists  of  any  coalition  between  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity. 
Like  Epicureanism  among  the  heathen,  the  principles  of  the  sect 
were  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  converted  Sadducee  to  unite 
the  elements  of  his  former  belief  with  those  (rf  his  new  faith.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Sadducees  entirely  denied  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world  (Acts  xxiil  8),  therefore  they  could  not  interpret 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  spiritually;  they  could  only  entirely 
reject  it. 

This  view  of  the  Corinthian  Christ-party y  which  to  ns  seems  the 
only  tenable  one,  has  also  been  substantially  put  forth  by  Neander,f 
and  the  conviction  of  its  accuracy  dofes  not  rest  alone  upon  the  evi- 
dence just  adduced  in  its  favour,  but- also  upon  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  any  other  that  is  defensible.  The  conjecture  of  Eichhom 
is,  that  "  they  of  Christ,"  denote  the  neutral,  the  well-disposed  per- 
sons ;  persons  that  is,  who  had  not  received  Christianity  through  the 
apostles,  but  drawn  it  immediately  from  the  primitive  gospel  itself  (!). 
This  hypothesis,  the  foundation  of  which  had  already  been  laid  by 
the  fathers,  especially  Chrysostom,  and  afterwards  defended  by  Pott, 
Schott  (Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testament),  and  Riickert  (Commentar 
zum  ersten  Briefe  an  die  Korinthier,  pp.  43,  447),  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  refuted;  for,  accordmg  to  1  Cor.  i  12 ;  2  Cor.  x.  7,  it 

*  We  may  here  at  once  remark,  that  in  this  place  the  weakness  of  Barn's  hypothesis 
strikiuglj  exhibits  itself  (compare  his  treatise  presently  to  be  adduced,  79  seq.),  wbidi, 
setting  aside  the  followers  of  Peter,  as  well  as  the  ol  tov  XpiffToH,  considers  the  referenoe 
Is  to  Greek  influence.  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  influence  (whidi, 
in  a  city  like  Corinth,  would  not  have  shewn  itself  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  tho 
resurrection  alone)  may  be  recognized  as  concentrated  in  the  Christian  party,  and  in  thai 
of  Peter  the  strict  ceremonial  observance  of  the  Jewish  Christians^  togetlier  with  the  op- 
position to  the  apoetolie  authority  of  Paul,  exactly  as  we  see  them  united  in  the  Epiitle 
totheGalatians? 

f  Geschichte  der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirehe  duroh  die  Apostol, 
Hamburg,  1832.  Part  i.  p.  296,  seq.  Jager  also  declares  himself  subitantialty  hi  fiirov 
of  this  view  (tiber  die  Kormthierbriefe»  p.  36.) 
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is  clear  that  Paul  blamed  also  the  sect  "  of  Christ/'  regarding  them 
as  dividing  the  one  Christ,  which,  if  they  had  remained  neutral  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  certainly  would  not  have  been  done.* 
There  remain,  consequently,  only  the  hypotheses  of  Storr  and  Baur 
which  claim  a  closer  examination.  The  substance  of  Storr's  hy- 
pothesis is,f  that  the  expression  ol  tov  Xpiarov  refers  to  the^disciples 
of  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord  ;  as  followers  of  this  kinsman  of 
Christ,  Storr  considers  that  they  had  assumed,  as  their  prerogative, 
the  appellation,  "  belonging  especially  to  Christ."  Billroth  and 
Baur  have  already  proved  that  to  this  the  name  ol  tov  Xpiarov  is  in 
BO  way  appropriate.  The  brothers  of  Christ,  and  especially  James, 
are  never  called  ol  dSeX^l  tov  Xpitnov,  but  tov  Kvpimf.  It  would 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  "  Christian''  sect  in  Corinth  must  be  termed 
ol  TOV  KvpioVy  or  TOV  iTfoov,  for  ol  tov  Xpiarov  could  not  possibly 
point  to  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  Add  t%  this  that  the  followers  of 
James  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Peter,  consisting 
as  they  both  did  of  strict  Jewish  Christians.  Finally,  all  positive 
grounds  for  this  hypothesis  fail,  not  only  in  the  original  form  as  laid 
down  by  Storr,  but  also  in  the  modification  adopted  by  Bertholdt, 
who  considers  the  reference  to  be  made  not  to  James  alone,  but  to 
several  brothers  of  our  Lord.  That  the  brethren  of  Christ  and 
James  are  mentioned  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  7,  can  prove  nothing,  inas- 
much as  this  mention  of  them  has  no  connexion  with  any  animad- 
version against  this  party,  or  indeed  against  any  other  one,  but  is 
also  merely  incidental.  (Compare  the  Comm.  on  this  place.)  But 
even  if  a  polemic  reference  existed  in  the  passages,  we  should  surely, 
if  it  were  not  expressly  directed  against  the  party  of  Christ,  be 
for  more  justified  in  referring  it  to  the  adherents  of  Peter,  for 
the  whole  of  chapter  ix.  agrees  with  their  character  ;  and  as  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  had  likewise  the  bias  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, he  may  doubtless  be  placed,  together  with  Peter,  at  their 
head.  But  the  "  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  v.  16), 
bears  another  reference  (as  the  exposition  of  the  passage  will  shew) 
than  to  the  family  relations  of  the  Bedeemer  ;  this  expression  con- 
trasts Christ's  entire  human  nature  with  his  everlasting  and  heav- 
enly being.  The  hypothesis  of  Baur  (very  ingeniously  developed  in 
the  TiibiDger  Zeitschrift,  1831,  pt.  iv.),  and  for  which  also  Billroth, 
with  some  slight  modification,  has  decided,  is  so  far  identified  with 
that  of  Storr,  that  it  connects  the  sect  of  Christ  with  that  of  Peter ; 
so  that  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  would  only  indicate  two  principal  par- 

^  The  cbief  paamge  for  Eidihorn's  h3rpothe8i8,  which  Pott  also  ranks  before  all  othera^ 
it  1  Cor.  iiL  22.  Here  all  the  four  parties  seem  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  of  Christ  witb 
praise.    But  that  this  is  only  in  appearance,  the  explanation  of  the  passage  will  shew. 

f  This  is  carried  out  in  the  treatise  Notitias  historic^  epistoL  ad.  Cor.  interpretationii 
ssnrlentos.    It  is  printed  in  Storr's  Opuso.  Acad..  voL  ii 
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ties,  wiz,y  that  of  Paul,  inclading  also  the  foUowers  of  Apollos,  and 
that  of  Peter,  in  which  the  special  disciples  of  Peter,  and  the  sect 
of  Christ  are  to  be  numbered.  But  Baur  attributes  a  very  different 
derivation  from  Storr  to  the  name  ol  tov  Xpiarovj  and  besides  de- 
fines much  more  closely  the  character  of  this  modification  of  the 
Petrine  f^arty.  First  of  all,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Judaists  was  a  strict  fulfilling  of  the  outward  law  ;  this,  according 
to  Baur,  was  the  criterion  which  marked  the  followers  of  Cephas.^ 
But  secondly,  they  placed  themselves  in  a  polemic  position  with  regard 
to  Paul,  attacking  not  only  his  teaching,  but  his  apostolic  authority, 
asserting  that  he  was  not  a  genuine  disciple  of  Christ,  but  an  apos- 
tate, styling  themselves  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  because  con- 
verted by  those  apostles  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  himself.  Fun- 
damentally, therefore,  the  party  of  Cephas  and  that  of  Christ  were 
one  and  the  same,  though  aircumstances  in  Corinth  were  less  fiivour- 
able  to  their  rigid  legal  observances,  and  hence  appeared,  as  their 
prominent  feature,  hostility  to  PauL  But  the  question  at  once  oc- 
curs, why,  imder  the  circumstances  distinguish  a  party  of  Cephas 
from  that  of  Christ  ?  Why  is  not  the  naming  of  the  latter  suffi- 
cient ?  Add  to  this,  that,  according  to  this  view  the  first  epistle 
contains  nothing  against  the  party  of  Christ,  for  Paul  does  not 
therein  explicitly  defend  his  apostolic  authority.  Besides  this,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  subjects  treated  by  him  would  thereby 
have  no  reference  to  the  sects  mentioned  1  Cor.  i.  12,  as  then  none  of 
these  sects  would  have  any  such  scope  as  that  which,  as  shewn  above, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  discussions.f  The  supposition  that  all 
the  points  touched  upon  in  the  epistle  have  no  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular divisions  of  the  church,  gives  it  an  unconnected  and  inconsequent 
character,  not  to  say  that  it  is  psychologically  quite  improbable 
that  such  errors  as  the  apostle  opposes  in  the  first  epistle  were  what 
might  be  termed  sporadic,  or  without  connexion  with  fundamental 
doctrines,  from  which  they  emanated  as  branches  from  one  stem. 
Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  decide  in  favour  of  Baur's  hypoth- 
esis, while  still  admitting  that  more  can  be  urged  in  its  favour  than 
for  Eichhom's  or  Storr's.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that  in  the  second 
epistle  particularly  it  finds  some  plausible  supports.    In  2  Cor.  iii 

^  When  Heidenreich  ocmsidera  the  sect  of  Ohrist  in  the  same  light  as  these  Judaists, 
he  sets  aside  anj  distinction  between  the  adherents  of  Ck»phas  and  the  roi)  XpiaroU,  and 
assumes  Stones  position,  who  could  shew  no  dififerenco  between  those  two  parties. 

f  Except  a  few  general  remarks  upon  1  Ck)r.  i. — iy.,  Baur  can  quoto  from  the  first 
epistle  only,  iz.  1,  in  which  Paul  sajs  of  himself  '*  I  have  seen  the  Lord,"  which  he  con- 
siders may  bo  referred  to  the  opponents  of  the  apostle,  who  made  it  a  subject  of  reproadi 
to  him  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Lord.  (See  reference  already  mentioned,  p.  86-88.)  From 
the  second  epistle,  on  the  contrary,  ho  argues  from  p.  89-114.  But  can  that  hypothesis 
he  considered  valid,  which,  casting  aside  Uie  first  and  &r  more  important  epistle^  rests  fbr 
support  upon  the  second  alone  ? 
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a  parallel  is  instituted  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  the 
letter  and  the  Spirit,  in  a  way  which  has  unquestionable  reference 
to  persons  who  had  as  yet  gained  no  view  of  the  specific  peculiarity 
of  the  gospel  The  important  passage,  x.  7,  particularly  stands  in 
such  connexion  with  the  controversy  against  false  apostles  (xl  18, 
seq. ;  xii.  11),  that  the  whole  train  of  argument  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.*  Paul  here,  as  there,  defends 
in  very  strong  expressions,  his  apostolic  authority  against  false  and 
treacherous  apostles,  who  had  attacked  and  cast  suspicions  upon  it. 
But  precisely  because  the  expressions  are  so  strong  (especially  in 
chap.  xL  18),  one  cannot  conceive  that  they  are  applied  to  the  true 
apostles  (who  are  understood  in  QaL  ii  under  doKovvreg) ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  Paul  could  call  these  tl^evdandcroXoc.  Besides,  this 
name  is  equally  applicable  to  the  usurping  heathen  heterodox 
teachers  as  to  the  Jewish,  since  they  both  alike  contested  Paul's 
authority,  as  appears  from  the  resistance  of  those  false  teachers  who 
are  named  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  i.  15)  who  certainly 
were  not  of  Judaising,  but  rather  heathen  heretical  opinions.  Thus, 
if  2  Cor.  X.  7,  in  connexion  with  xi.  and  xii.,  were  to  establish  the 
hypothesis  of  Baur  and  Billroth,  they  must  have  asserted  expressly 
that  they  refer  exclusively  to  Jewish  heterodox  teachers.t  But  as 
this  is  not  done,  and  Baur  himself  allows  (p.  99)  that  in  2  Cor.  x,  7, 
not  only  the  sect  of  Christ,  but  all  the  sects  in  Corinth  collectively, 
are  intended,  his  view  cannot  be  safely  inferred  fix>m  the  passages 
indicated.  In  short,  weighing  well  the  improbability  of  narrow- 
minded  Jewish  opinions  predominantly  asserting  themselves  in  a 
city  like  Corinth,  whilst  the  more  lax  heathen  principle  failed 
to  reach  an  extreme  so  entirely  natural,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
declare  that,  as  no  decided  grounds  for  this  view  exist  in  the* 
epistles  themselves,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  entertain  it.  But 
the  supposition  that  the  ol  tov  Xpiarov  were  an  ethnising  party^ 

*  I  pass  over  the  passage  2  Cor.  y.  16,  so  oopionslj  treated,  because  the  proof  dednoed 
therefrom  bj  Baur  appears  very  precarious.    (See  exposition  of  the  passage.) 

t  The  use  tlmt  Baur  makes  of  the  visions  mentioned  bj  Paul  in  the  12th  chapter,  in 
defending  this  hypothesis,  is  very  ingenious.  He  considers  that  Paul  intended  to  oppose 
to  the  materialist  opinions  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  demanded  a  personal  instruction 
through  Christ,  the  ideal  principle— viz.,  the  immediate  production  of  fiuth  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  But  I  fear  this  would  prove  too  much  I  It  is  by  no  means  the  inten- 
tion of  the  apostle  to  say  that  the  Spirit  is  able  to  raise  at  pleasure  the  church  of  Christ 
in  any  spot  **  Faith  comes  only  from  preaching."  (See  my  Exposition,  Rom.  x.  14.)> 
Paul  .himself  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  church  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to 
him  at  Damascus ;  he  was  only  led  thereby  to  desire  to  be  received  into  the  church,  and 
for  this  reception  the  word  of  Ananias  and  baptism  were  necessary.  (See  Comm.  Acts 
ix.  17,  seq.)  The  parallels,  likewise,  which  Baur  quotes  from  the  Clementines  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  entirely  applicable.  Perhaps  Paul's  motive  for  appealing  to  his  vision  was^ 
that  his  opponents  did  the  same;  he  will,  consequently,  as  it  were,  say,  "  Behold,  I  can. 
allege  the  same,  and  yet  greater."  The  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks^  in  1  Cor.  chap.  xiL 
^•xi?.,  of  gifts  and  their  abuse,  renders  thia  not  unprobable. 
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gives  to  the  first  epistle  especially,  an  internal  coherence  which  any 
other  conjecture  would  fail  to  bestow.  In  the  second  epistle,  which 
is  devoted  rather  to  personal  matters,  this  unity  of  connexion  is  not 
wanting,  even  according  to  Baur's  hypothesis ;  yet  our  view  fur- 
nishes at  least  equal  advantages  for  its  interpretation,  advantages 
abundantly  apparent,  if  Ube  assumed  that  in  this  the  apostle  oppo- 
ses equally  the  representatives  of  both  the  false  sects,  that  of  Christ 
and  that  of  Peter  together ,  who,  whatever  their  internal  difierences, 
were  yet  linked  together  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  opportunity  for 
the  propagation  of  their  errors,  by  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Grentiles.  True,  Baur  has  likewise  expressed 
his  dissent  from  this  view  (Tubing.  Zeitschr.  1886,  part  iv.),  but 
though  this  learned  man  may  be  right  in  maintaining  that  Biick- 
ert  errs  in  regarding  the  identity  between  the  partisans  of  Peter 
and  Christ,  particularly  with  Billroth's  modifications,  as  injuriouB 
to  his  own  hypothesis,  his  remarks,  nevertheless,  upon  the  views  of 
Neander  and  myself  must  be  considered  to  have  failed.  He  has 
evidently  misunderstood  Neander  when  he  ascribes  to  him  such 
views  of  the  party  of  Christ  as  were  held  by  the  followers  of 
Carpocrates  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  that  they  ranked  Christ  with 
Socrates  as  a  great  investigator  of  truth,  and  therefore  did  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  Christian  sect.  That  this  was  not  the  position 
of  this  class  is  too  apparent  to  allow  its  being  held  by  Neander,  for 
under  such  circumstances  Paul  would  not  have  laboured  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  church,  but  would  have  immediately  required  the 
expulsion  of  the  heterodox  teachers  from  their  body.  (See  GW.  v. 
12  ;  Tit.  iii.  10.)  Neander  doubtless  intends  only  to  say  (p.  301) 
that  the  sect  of  Christ  profess  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  omitting  the 
Jewish  form.  Even  the  words  of  Neander,  "  Christ  appeared  to 
them  a  second,  perhaps  more  perfect  Socrates,"  indefinite  as  they  are, 
yet  seem  intended  to  declare  that  they  looked  upon  Christ  as  more 
than  human.  In  the  more  recent  article  of  Baur's,  before  alluded 
to,  there  occurs  nothing  of  weight  or  consequence  affecting  the 
essential  doctrine  that  the  party  of  Christ  entertained  Ethnic  opin* 
ions.  The  members  of  this  sect  were  very  likely  converted  by  those 
who  looked  to  Paul  as  their  head,  and  believing  themselves  called 
upon  to  free  themselves  from  all  human  dependence  and  national 
prejudices,  they  consequently  shaped  for  themselves  a  course  of  liv- 
ing and  doctrine  of  more  liberal  character,  without  however  as  yet 
touching  upon  the  limits  of  heresy.  It  would  be  surprising  if,  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  especially  in  a  city  like  Corinth,  such  a 
party  had  not  formed  itself  The  Marcionites  and  other  Gnostic 
tsects,  require  us  to  assume  the  previous  existence  of  such  tendencies, 
from  which  their  own  subsequent  rise  may  be  dated.  What,  there- 
fore, more  natural  than  to  perceive  here  a  trace  of  their  existence, 
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especially  as  the  supposition  of  their  identity  with  the  followers  of 
Cephas,  or  of  hut  a  diflference  iu  degree  (as  held  by  Baur  and  Bill- 
roth), is  undeniably  in  the  highest  degree  forced  ? 

According  to  this  view -it  is  irrefragable  that  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  treat  of  topics  immediately  connected  with  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  the  contents  of  the 
gospel  are  treated  in  their  objective  character.  Not  that  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  from  this  that  the  former  have  only  a  historical 
significance,  and  that  at  most  only  individual  passages  are  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  the  later  periods  of  the  church,  and  especially  for 
the  present  age.  The  condition  of  the  apostolic  church  mirrors 
its  relations  to  every  period,  and  above  all  to  the  present.  The 
principal  danger  which  threatened  so  many  members  of  the  church 
in  Corinth  is  likewise  the  chief  evil  of  our  own  times — an  over- 
estimation  of  human  wisdom,  instead  of  Divine,  eternal  truth,  a 
universal  laxness  and  indifference  in  the  most  important  social  ties, 
and  ]$articularly  in  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  a  spiritualizing, 
fubtie  refining  away  of  efficient,  energetic  biblical  realism,  and  an 
assertion  of  individual  tendencies  against  all  objective  restraints. 
For  this  reason,  precisely  at  the  present  moment,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  possess  a  far-reaching,  vital  importance,  and  this 
will  be  daily  more  acknowledged  as  the  conviction  spreads,  that 
for  all  things  the  Scriptures  are  our  ultimate  standard  of  appeal 
The  weighty  discussion  of  the  Charismata  (1  Cor.  xii  14)  only, 
remains  as  alien  from  our  own,  as  from  earlier  times,  since,  from 
the  period  of  the  apostles,  these  gifts  are  lost,  and  even  our  concep- 
tion of  many  among  them — e.  g.y  the  gift  of  tongues,  has  long  since 
vanished.  But  as  the  looking  for  these  has  begun  again  to  exhibit 
itself,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  gifts  themselves  may  be  restored 
to  the  church  of  Christ  as  her  final  periods  of  development  draw 
nigh,  by  which  the  end  is  in  the  chief  points  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  beginning.  The  internal  development  of  the  church  will 
therefore  also  in  this  respect  assist  to  perfect  the  exposition. 


§  2.  BsLATioK  OF  Paul  to  the  Cobinthian  Church. 

The  question  which  occurs  next  in  order  to  that  referring  to  the 
position  of  the  various  parties  in  Corinth  is,  how  Paul  stood  related  to 
the  Corinthian  church — that  is  to  say,  how  often  he  visited  them, 
and  how  many  epistles  he  wrote  to  them.  The  earlier  view  which 
simply  followed  the  Acts,  and  the  accounts  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  themselves,  presented  to  us  this 
relation  as  follows. 

The  old  city  of  Cormth,  as  is  well  known,  was  destroyed  by 
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Mummins  B.c,  146^  and  remained  in  rains  nntil  Jnlins  CsBsar  planted 
a  Roman  oolony  in  it,  endowing  it  with  great  privileges.  Paul  first 
appeared  in  Julius  Caesar's  newly-restored  city,  prosecuting  hif 
second  journey  in  connexion  with  his  mission  (Acts  xviii  1  seq.) 
He  found  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who,  by  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  had  been  driven  out  of  Bome  (Suet.  Claud,  c. 
25),  and  preached  one  year  and  six  months,  after  receiving  in  a 
vision  the  assurance  that  God  had  a  large  people  in  that  ciiy,  and 
that  none  should  harm  him.  The  results  of  his  preacbiDg  were  so 
extraordinary,  that,  deeply  sank  as  that  city  was  in  pleasures  and 
excess,  a  large  Christian  community  arose  therein,  and  even  Crispus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  attached  himself  to  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  tumult,  directed  against  Paul,  arose  among  the  Jews, 
which  required  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Gallic,  the  proconsul,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca,  to  allay  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xvi  7).  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  taking  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  with  him,  Paul  passed  over  into  Ephesus,  where  h^  left 
them,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  apostle  himself  stayed  there 
only  a  short  time,  promising  before  long  to  return  thither  (Acts 
xviii.  18,  seq.)  In^  the  meantime  there  came  to  Ephesus  a  learned 
Alexandrian  Jew,  the  famous  Apollos,  a  true  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  viz.,  one  who  viewed  him  only  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  not  as  the  Messiah  himself,  as  some  of  John's  disciples 
falsely  asserted  him  to  be.  This  man,  convinced  by  Aquila  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  filled  with  the  new  faith,  proceeded,  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  to  Corinth,  where  his  gifts  soon  secured 
to  him  extensive  favour.  While  Apollos  was  thus  labouring  in 
Corinth,  Paul  came  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus,  whither 
Apollos  also  subsequently  returned  (Acts  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi  12)  ; 
and  here  the  apostle  remained  two  years  and  three  months  (Acts 
xix.  8,  10).  During  this  time  Paul  received  sad  information  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  church  in  Corinth.  A  member  of 
this  body  was  living  in  illicit  intercourse  with  his  father's  wife,  con- 
sequently his  own  stepmother ;  and  the  other  members  had  so  little 
delicate  moral  feeling  regarding  such  relations,  that  they  still  suffered 
the  offender  to  continue  one  of  their  body.  This  impelled  the  apos- 
tle to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth,  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  avoid  the  company  of  sinners  and  the  dissolute  (1 
Cor.  V.  9).  This  first  epistle  is  lost.  True,  there  exists  an  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  differing  from  either  of  those  we  possess,  as  well 
as  one  from  the  latter  to  Paul,  both  in  the  Armenian  language  ;  but 
Carpzovius  (Leipsic,  1776)  has  already  triumphantly  proved  that 
they  are  not  genuine.*    More  recently  Bink,  who  was  for  a  time  an 

*  The  epistle  of  Paul  first  appeared  in  the  ''Hiatoire  Oritiqne  de  la  R^uUique  des 
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eyangelical  preacher  in  Venice,  edited  the  epistleg  (Heidelberg, 
1823-8.),  and  the  Armenian  Monk  Aucher,  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Lazaro,  near  Venice,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Armenian  Grammar, 
has  critically  revised  and  republished  the  Armenian  text  (Venice, 
1819);  but  Bink's  attempt  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles 
has  been  thoroughly  confuted  by  Ullman  (Heidelberger  Jahrb. 
1823,  No.  vi,)  The  first  epistle  of  Paul  therefore  remains  lost  to 
US.  The  Corinthians  replied  to  it,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  this  was 
delivered  to  the  apostle  by  the  hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus  (1  Cor.  xvi  18, 19.)  Partly  by  means  of  this  reply,  and 
the  verbal  information  of  the  messengers  specified,  and  partly 
through  the  slaves  of  a  Corinthian  matron  Chloe  (1  Cor.  i.  11),  PaiQ 
received  further  intelligence  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  which  drew  from  him  the  second  epistle,  preserved  in  our 
fivB^  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  When  the  apostle  com- 
posed it  he  was  still  in  Ephesus,  purposing  to  remain  there  until 
Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8);  it  is  probable  that  the  season  in  which 
he  wrote  was  either  spring  or  autumn,  and  doubtless  in  the  year  59. 
But  Paul  had  scarcely  dispatched  our  first  epistle  to  Corinth  when 
the  tnmult  occasioned  by  the  goldsmith  Demetrius  broke  out  in 
Ephesus,  which  compelled  the  apostle  to  leave  the  city  before  Pen- 
tecost and  to  depart  iato  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  1,  seq.),  where  he 
anxiously  awaited  intelligence  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  letter 
referred  to  (2  Cor.  ii  13,  14).  His  purpose  was  to  visit  Corinth,  but 
he  ventured  not  to  appear  there  before  ascertaining  how  the  various 
parties  should  have  received  his  letter.  Paul,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  Timothy  to  Macedonia  from  Corinth,  whither 
he  had  sent  him  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  But  whether  it  was  that  Timo- 
theus  had  already  quitted  that  city  before  the  arrival  of  Paul's 
epistle,  or  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  apos- 
tle did  not  receive  the  desired  intelligence  through  him,  for  which 
reason  he  sent  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  during  his  absence  journeyed 
in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  ii,  13).  Upon  the  return  of  Titus,  Paul  wrote 
our  second  epistle^  in  order  to  awaken  the  frame  of  mind  which  he 
desired  to  behold  among  the  Corinthians  when  he  himself  should 
visit  them  (2  Cor.  vii  7,  seq.),  and  in  it  the  apostle  praises  the  well- 
intentioned  members  of  their  church  (viz.,  the  followers  of  Paul  and 
Apollos)  for  their  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  likewise  for  their 
repentant  spirit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  emphatically  reproves  the 
contumacious  (viz.,  the  adherents  of  Peter,  and  above  all,  those  "  of 

Lettres,"  Amsterd.  1714,  torn,  x^  bat  incomplete.    William  Whiston  pubb'abed  it  entire^, 
together  with  the  pretended  letter  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  at  the  end  of  his  Historia 
Armenia  Mods  Choronensis.  Lond.  1736,  4.    Oarpzovius'a  Work  bears  the  title:  Epis-   • 
tote  du£B  apocryphffiy  altera  Corinthioram  ad  Panlom,  altera  PauH  ad  Oorintliios.    Lips. 
1776,  8. 
Vol.  IV.— 13 
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Christ"),  becaase  they  had  despised  his  mort  serious  exkortatioBA^ 
and  only  increased  in  presumption.  This^  oar  second  epistle,  was 
sent  by  Titus  and  two  brethren^  not  mentioned  by  name  (2  Cor. 
Tiii  16,  seq.)  to  Corinth,  the  apostle  intending  shortly  to  follow. 
One  of  these  brethren  was  very  probably  Luke,  and  this  is  inferred 
partly  because  the  description  (in  the  above  passage)  is  «itiiely  ap- 
plicable to  him,  partly  becaase  his  name  stands  in  the  subscription 
at  the  close  of  the  epistle ;  and  as  Luke  in  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles 
(xx.  1),  recommences  his  narration  in  the  third  person,  having  hith- 
erto written  in  the  first,  we  may  conclude  that  be  must  have  left  the 
apostle  in  Macedonia. 

Such  is  the  earlier  view  of  the  occasion  and  the  times  of  compo> 
sition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Lot  the  most  important 
points  it  is  entirely  correct,  for  it  rests  upon  clear  and  certain  state- 
ments in  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles  themselves.  But  in  reference 
to  the  events  which  our  sketch  pkces  between  the  composition  of 
the  first  and  second  epistle,  the  scrutiny,  more  recently  instituted 
by  Bleek  and  Schrader,^  has  elicited  r^ults,  which  undoubtedly 
claim  a  preference  over  the  older  and  more  uncertain  accounts.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  at  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  our  second 
epistle,  he  had  not  been  twice  in  Corinth,  but  this  supposition  is 
negatived  by  several  passages  in  this  epiatle,  viz.,  xii.  14,  xiii.  1, 
in  which  a  third  coming  is  mentioned.  True,  the  first  of  these 
is  usually  explained  by  understanding  rpirov  of  the  wish  to  come, 
and  not  the  coming  itself ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  context, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  an  actual  coming,  to  which  in  particular, 
ver.  xiii.  1,  decisively  points  (comp.  particulars  at  the  exposition  of 
the  passages);  and  this  all  the  more,  as  the  following  verse  (xiii.  2), 
expresses  a  procedure  exhibited  at  his  second  visit,  viz.,  the  shewing 
of  forbearance  and  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  we  assume  only  one  residence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  viz.,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  church  itself^  then  there  could  have  arisen  no 
occasion  for  forbearance  ;  and  this  supposition  could  by  no  means 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  passages  ii.  1,  xil  21,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  renewal  of  the  grief  of  the  Corinthians  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coming,  while  according  to  the  common  view,  he  could 
previously  in  no  way  have  grieved  the  Corinthians  by  his  personal 
presence.  Consequently,  Paul  must  undoubtedly  have  made  a  second 
journey  to  Corinth,  but  when  did  it  take  place  ?  The  older  view 
might  be  defended  if  we  suppose  that  when  Luke  mentions  a  stay 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  made  by  Paul,  he  has  taken  together 
two  separate  periods  of  residence.  But  this  is  open  to  the  objection, 
that  we  must  then  allow  that  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed  be- 

•  IKeek,  in  an  artide  in  the  Stod.  and  Kiitiken,  Jalirg.  1880,  page  6X4i^  seq.    S6hr»- 
^4t  Dec  AfOBbel  FaxUxiB,    1  Pt.  p.  96,  seq. 
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tween  ibe  first  and  second  stay,  all  the  erron  which  became  the 
Bubjeei  of  reproof  had  developed  themselfes.  The  only  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  second  visit  to  tiie  Goffinthiaiw,  is  perfectly 
distinct  fit)m  the  one  of  a  year  and  a-half 's  duration,  and  that  it 
occurred  either  before  the  writing  of  the  first,  or  between  the  sending 
of  the  first  and  second  epistle.  We  might  imagine  the  course  of 
events  to  have  been  this.  As  soon  as  Paul  had  received  the  intelli- 
gence firom  the  slaves  of  Chloe  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthians, 
he  wrote  our  first  epistle,  and  shortly  after  quitted  Ephesus  for 
Corinth.  He  here  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  his 
adversaries,  but,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  he  soon  left  the 
city,  returning  again  into  Macedonia.  But,  in  decided  opposition 
to  this  view,  are  the  passages  2  Cor.  L  15, 16,  23,  which  shew 
that  Paul  could  not  have  been  in  Corinth  in  the  period  between 
the  writing  of  our  two  epistles.*  The  most  probable  inference, 
therefore  is,  that  upon  receiving  these  evil  reports,  the  apostle  im- 
mediately proceeded  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  returning  to  the 
former  place  wrote  and  sent  from  thence  our  first  epistle.  Bleek, 
however,  imagines,  that  before  the  sending  of  our  second  epistle,  the 
apostle  wrote  an  epistle  from  Macedonia  to  the  Corinthians,  couched 
in  terms  of  strong  reproof,  which  has  not  been  preserved  (so  that 
Paul  wrote  to  them  in  all  four  epistles,  two  being  lost  and  two  pre- 
served), and  I  am  much  inclined  to  accede  to  this  coiyecture  ;t  for 
the  apprehension  experienced  by  Paul  in  regard  to  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  Corinthians  by  his  epistle,  which  the  arrival  of 
Titus  allayed  (2  Cor.  vii.  2-10),  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  character 
of  the  first  epistle.  The  contents  are  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to 
justify  Paul  in  his  fears  of  such  an  impression ;  but  by  assuming 

♦  This  drcamstftiioe,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  nnfavoorable  to  the  whole  hypothesiB,  since 
the  first  epistle  (1  Oor.  i  11,  v.  1,  zi  18),  supposed  to  be  written  after  the  second  personal 
•bode  of  the  apostle  in  Ooriotfa,  Fspresents  the  apostle  as  beooming  aoqiiainted  with  the 
affiura  of  the  Cluistiaa  church  in  that  plaoe  from  report  onlj,  and  not  from  personal  in- 
spection. This  is  also  the  opinion  of  De  Wette,  in  the  criticism  upon  Billroth's  Common- 
taij  in  the  Stud.  Jahrg.  1834,  part  3,  page  683.  An  escape  from  this  difficulty  is  fur- 
mthed  bj  B^^ttger  (Beitr.  part  3,  p.  36),  who  supposes  that  Paul  intentionallj  refrained 
from  going  to  Oorinthi  and  Tiaited  Achaia  and  the  chuioheB  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corinth. 

f  Backert  (OomuL  upon  the  2d  Epis.  Ck>r.  p.  417,  seq.)  opposes  this  hypothesis  of 
Bleek's,  relative  to  the  sending  of  an  epistle  between  the  first  and  second  of  our  oanoni- 
oal  epistleS)  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  reasons  adduced  for  it  are  not  sufficient  to 
ftomish  any  positiye  proot  Kever^eless  &e  coigecture  itself  is  by  no  meams  improbable, 
as  Bildcert  himself  admits  that  he  finds  in  our  first  epistle  traces  of  the  condition  of  mind 
which  Paul  describes  as  existing  in  himself^  when  he  wrote  the  earlier  epistle.  But  this 
learned  man  has  inferred  too  much  from  3  Cor.  vil  8,  in  stating  that  as  Paul  wrote  i2,virrfaa 
ip&C  h»  if  hciOTo^  he  oould  only  have  written  one  saddening  letter,  and  not  twa  The 
ejqtretuon  natural^  concerns  oi^  the  last  episQe,  without  reference  to  an  earlier  one^ 
otberwiae  Paal  most  have  used  the  plural  form,  for,  according  to  1  Cor.  ▼.  9,  he  had  at 
ready  written  an  epistle  of  a  saddening  character. 
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that  Titus  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  the  lost  epistle,  we  account  in 
the  most  simple  manner  for  his  journey^  and  all  the  difficulties 
relative  to  this  which  the  older  theory  cannot  set  aside,  at  once 
vanish. 

§  3.  Genuineness  and  Intbgbity  op  the  Epistles. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  that  to  the  Bomans, 
may  be  classed  with  those  which  display  so  unmistakably  the  spirit 
of  Paul,  that  an  attempt  to  dispute  their  authenticity  has  never 
been  made,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Their  contents  and 
form  correspond  alike  with  the  ideas  and  style  of  Paul,  and  the 
strictest  coincidence  exists  between  the  historical  notices  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  those  occasionally  found  in  these  epistles.  The 
style  of  the  second  epistle  is  indeed  remarkable,  on  account  of  a 
certain  ruggedness  of  speech  ;  but  this  is  explained  firom  the  pow- 
erful agitation  of  spirit  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  composed  during  his  journeys  in  various  parts  of  Mace- 
donia. But,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  style,  the  second 
epistle  bears  too  strongly  the  impress  of  Paul's  peculiarities  to  be 
mistaken,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  proceed  as  far  as  Buckert, 
who  views  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  (See  his  exposition  of 
the  second  epistle,  p.  427.) 

But  although  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
is  fully  established  and  undisputed,  we  cannot  assert  as  much  of  their 
integrity,  at  least  of  the  second.  It  was  J.  S.  Semler  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  difference  in  the  first  (2  Cor.  i. — ^viiL)  and  second 
division  (ix. — xiii.)  of  the  epistle.  In  the  first  eight  chapters  Paul 
speaks  mildly  and  gently,  praises  his  readers  for  their  repentance 
and  faithful  observance  of  his  exhortations,  while  in  the  latter 
chapters  the  tone  is  that  of  severity  and  reproach.  He  reprehends 
the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Corinthians,  and  complains  of  the  chaises 
which  they  had  dared  to  bring  against  him.  Besides  this,  the  same 
subject  seemed  to  him  to  be  discussed  in  the  first  (ch.  viii.)  and  second 
part  of  the  epistle  (ch.  ix.),  which  leads  Semler  to  suppose  that  an  in- 
terpolation in  the  latter  epistle  might  have  taken  place.^  According 
to  him  the  epistle  proper  is  formed  by  chs.  i. — ^viii.  inclusive,  to  which 
may  be  annexed  from  the  11-13  ver.  of  ch.  xiii.,  and  very  singularly 
Bom.  xvi  1-20,  and  therefore  the  passages  ix.  1-15,  and  x.  1-13, 
10,  are  interpolations.  Weber  and  Dr.  Paulus,  however,  rather  con- 
sider the  second  half  of  the  second  epistle  as  not  an  interpolation, 

*  See  Semler  De  dnplice  appeDdioe  epist  ad  Bomanos.  Haltt  1767,  and  the  Par»- 
phrasis  poster,  epist  ad  Oorinthios.  Halso  1776.  Ziegler  wrote  against  this  in  the 
theolog.  Abhandl.  vol  IL  p.  107,  seq.;  also  GrMsr  in  the  neuesten  Theolog.  Jounal^ 
▼oLl. 
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bnt  an  entirely  distinct  epistle.*  This  opinion  might  be  brought 
into  connexion  with  Bleek's  more  correct  views,  which  we  re- 
cently developed  (§  2)  as  to  Paul's  position  towards  the  Corin- 
thian church.  We  saw  that  probably  between  our  first  and  second 
epistle  another  had  been  composed  by  the  apostle.  If  we  con- 
sider this  to  exist  in  the  first  half  of  our  second  epistle  (2  Cor. 
L — ^viii.),  then  only  one  epistle  is  lost,  that  alluded  to  1  Cor.  v. 
9.  But  this  supposition  is  decidedly  forbidden  by  the  fact  that 
according  to  2  Cor.  vii.  2-10  this  intervening  epistle  must  have 
contained  language  of  severe  rebuke,  while  2  Cor.  i. — ^viii.  is  distin- 
guished throughout  by  gentleness  and  forbearance.  The  next  resort 
then  would  be  to  an  inversion  which  would  make  2  Cor.  ix. — x.  iii  the 
reproving  epistle,  and  2  Cor.  i. — viii.  the  milder  one  which  succeeded. 
But  then  the  violation  of  chronology  in  the  union  of  the  two  epis- 
tles forms  a  difficult  problem,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  this 
fusion  of  two  epistles,  with  the  omission  of  the  greeting  and  con- 
cluding form  of  one  of  them,  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Add  to 
this  that  the  alleged  repetition  (the  ^exhortation  to  the  collection) 
in  ch.  viii  and  ix.  is  nothing  more  than  the  continuous  carrying  out 
of  a  thought  which  pervades  them  both.  The  tone  of  the  ninth 
chapter  is  still  entirely  unchanged  ;  though  from  ch.  x.  indeed  this 
cannot  be  said.  Meantime  the  assumption  of  the  integrity  of  the 
epistle  is  at  all  events  preferable  to,  all  these  hypotheses,  provided  we 
can  explain  satis&ctorily  the  difference  of  tone  in  the  first  and  second 
half  of  it. 

This  explanation  would  be  abundantly  furnished  by  supposing 
that  the  apostle  was  addressing  different  members  in  the  Corinthian 
church  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  epistle.  His  first  epistle  had 
drawn  the  well-disposed  more  towards  him,  while  it  aroused  in  the 
unfriendly  a  stronger  spirit  of  opposition,  tiius  occasioning  a  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  in  Corinth.  In  the  first  half  of  the  second 
epistle  he  had  in  view  the  better-disposed  part  of  the  church,  viz., 
the  partizans  of  Paul  and  ApoUos  ;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary, 
he  directs  himself  especially  to  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of  par- 
tizans of  Peter,  and,  above  all,  the  ol  tov  Xpiarov.  Should  any  one 
urge  it  as  improbable  that  Paul  addressed  a  catholic  letter  to  elements 
BO  dissimilar,  or  that  having  done  so,  he  should  not  have  plainly  in- 
dicated the  different  persons  he  was  addressing,  but  write  as  if  in 
both  first  and  second  parts  he  had  still  the  same  individuals  in  view, 
he  would  forget  that  Paul's  compassionate  love  restrained  him  from 
expressly  separating  from  the  church  the  erring  members,  so  long  as 

*  See  Weber's  work  De  nnmero  Epistolamm  ad  Ck)r!Qthio8  rectiug  constituenda 
Wittebergs,  1798.  Weber  considers  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  directed  likewise  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  therefore  reckons  four  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  canon.  On  th« 
view  of  Dr.  Paulus^  comp.  Heidelberger  Jahrb&cher,  6,  p.  703,  seq. 
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they  abstained  firom  attacking  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  fiEdth, 
or  even  distinctly  naming  them.  He  rightly  judged,  that  such  a 
sundering  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  freeing  them  firom 
their  errors,  and  winning  them  back  to  the  truth ;  he  continued 
therefore  to  treat  them  as  an  int^ral  part  of  God's  church,  address- 
ing the  latter  as  a  united  body,  without  completely  distinguishing 
the  various  elements.  Exactly  as  a  wise  pastor  would  deal  with  a 
believing,  but  in  many  respects  erring  individual ;  he  joyfully  ac- 
knowledges what  is  good  in  him,  reproves  what  is  reprovable,  nor 
yet  on  this  account  rejects  the  whole  man.  This  very  form  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  exhibits  in  the  most  beautiM  light  the 
¥^om  of  the  apostle,  and  his  faithful  love  towards  erring  brethren, 
who  so  frequently  in  the  church  (and,  alas,  still  in  our  dajrs),  have 
been  thrust  back  by  an  unholy  and  intemperate  zeaL  Had  Paul 
commanded  the  emulsion  firom  the  church  of  his  adversaries  in 
Oorinth,  either  on  account  of  their  Gnostic  and  idealizing  views  re- 
garding the  resurrection,  or  of  their  errors  with  respect  to  the  sacred 
supper,  he  would  only  with  more  certainty  have  given  them  over  to 
destruction.^  He  bears  with  them  therefore  as  weak  members,  not 
knowing  what  they  say  (x  profess  ;  endures  even  with  indulgence 
their  opposition  to  his  apostolic  authority  (although,  had  not  his 
humility  rendered  it  impossible,  he  might  easily  have  persuaded 
himself  that  therein  God  was  resisted),  and  yet  yields  nothing  of 
Divine  truth,  in  that  even  upon  the  suspicion  evincing  itself  that  be 
commended  himself,  and  boasted  of  his  extraordinary  calling,  he 
openly  declares  what  the  Lord  had  done  to  and  by  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  able  to  preserve  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  uninjured. 


§  4.  Contents  or  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Thejirst  epistle  divides  itself  into  four  parts  ;  the^r«^  of  which 
extends  from  I  1 — ^iv.  21,  the  second  from  v.  1 — ^xi.  1,  the  third 
from  xi.  2 — xiv.  40,  and  the/ourth  fix)m  xv.  1 — ^xvi.  24. 

In  the^r^^  divisiony  which  treats  of  the  general  position  of  the 

*  This  18  most  important  in  jyroving  that  Paul  did  not  hold  the  opinion  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  fundamental;  for  which  reason  dogmatic  differenoes  oonoeming  the 
same,  and  the  variation  in  the  theory  of  Luther  and  Calvin  upon  the  same  suljeot^  whidi 
affect  not  the  doctrine  itself  hut  simply  one  point  of  the  doctrine^  do  not  justify  the  ez* 
dosion  of  any  one  from  the  error.  Paul  declares  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatiaiw^ 
that  whoever  suffered  himself  to  be  circumcised  in  order  thereby  to  attain  salvation,  to 
him  Christ  had  become  of  none  effect  (Galat  v.  3, 4) ;  not  so  he  who  erred  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  real  ground  of  the  separation  of  the  reformers  from  the  Cattiolio 
oburch,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  doctrine  of  free  graoe  in 
Christ,  and  the  ref<niners  had  a  pei^xst  right  to  separate  themselvei^  on  aooount  of  enon 
in  this  doctrine. 
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Corintliians,  the  apoeile  m^itions^r^  the  cattse  of  his  writing,  the 
diyision  of  the  church  into  nomerouB  parties,  and  warns  against  a 
too  high  estimation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  since  all  real  wis- 
dom rests  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (i.  1-81).  Secondly,  Paul  makes 
prominent  the  fact  that  he  had  preached  to  them  only  the  Crucified 
One,  as  the  source  of  perfect  wisdom,  but  that  the  spiritual  man 
alone,  and  not  the  natural,  is  capable  of  recognizing  his  glory  (il 
1-16).  The  very  ground  of  their  errors  was,  that  this  spiritual 
man  was  so  little  developed  in  them  ;  they  had  attached  themselves 
not  to  Christ  himself,  but  to  the  human  organs  whom  Christ  had 
employed  to  extend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  they  were 
therefore  in  danger  of  building  a  perishable  structure  on  the  one 
everiasting  foundation  (iii  1-23).  He  himself  was  so  entirely  per- 
suaded of  his  apostolic  calling,  that  human  judgment  produced  no 
effect  upon  him  ;  the  numerous  sufferings  he  was  called  upon  to  en- 
dure, were  evidence  in  his  favour,  instead  of  the  contrary,  as  tending 
to  h^  perfection  ;  therefore  Paul  implores  the  Corinthian  Christians 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  to  any  other  gospel  than 
that  which  he,  their  &ther  in  Christ,  had  preached  to  them. 

In  the  second  part  (v,  1 — ^xL  1),  which  concerns  the  private  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals,  YeLulJirst  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  ex- 
clude the  incestuous  person  from  their  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
defines  more  closely  the  command  given  in  his  previous  efMstle  not  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  dissolute,  as  applying  not  to  the  world, 
but  only  to  those  who  considered  themselves  believers  (v.  1-18). 
Secondly y  he  gives  counsel  on  the  relation  of  believers  to  heathen 
rulers  ;  he  considers  it  wholly  imsuitable  to  permit  the  settlement 
of  their  differences  before  the  latter ;  but  he  soon  returns  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  sexes,  and  represents  the  sanctification  of  the  body  as 
a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Christian's  task  (vi.  1-20.) 
The  various  relations  of  the  married  and  unmarried  state  are  then 
discussed  at  length  (vii.  1-40),  and  he  concludes  with  instructions 
upon  the  subject  of  Christian  freedom,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols.  The  apostle  adduces  his  own 
course  of  life  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  necessary 
self-restriction  in  the  use  of  freedom  ;  and  exhibits  the  sad  conse-^ 
quences  of  its  abuse  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
(vii.  1 — xi.  1). 

The  third  part  (xi  2 — xiv,  40),  concerns  the  public  relations  of 
the  Christians,  viz.,  their  conduct  in  the  assemblies  ;  and  the  apos-^ 
^Q  first  gives  directions  relative  to  the  appearance  of  men  and  women 
in  their  meetings  (xi.  1-16),  but  especially  to  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  Sacrament,  which  the  Corinthians  had  not  solemnized  with  due 
dignity  (xi.  17-34).  After  this  he  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Charismata,  which  seem 
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to  have  displayed  themselves  io  the  Corinthian  church  under  the 
most  varied  forms,  and  were  not  unfrequently  applied  in  a  manner 
alien  to  their  purpose.  Paul  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that 
all  these  gifts  originating  from  one  Spirit,  must  be  employed  to  one 
great  end,  viz.,  the  edification  of  the  whole  body  (xii.  1-31).  Such 
is  the  dictate  of  love,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  gifts,  the 
latter  being  worthless  without  the  former  ;  and  Paul  defines  its  na- 
ture in  the  most  animated  description,  drawn  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, classing  it  with  faith  and  hope  as  the  three  cardinal  virtues 
(xiii.  1-13).  In  conclusion,  Paul  enlarges  upon  the  relations  of  the 
two  Charismata  especially  conspicuous  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  gifts  of 
tongues  and  prophecy,  shewing  that  from  its  nature  the  first  re- 
quired a  very  cautious  application,  while  the  character  of  the  second 
was  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  its  abuse  (xiv.  1-40). 

In  the  fourth  part  (xv.  1 — xvi.  24)  the  apostle  finally  discourses 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  the  sect  of 
Christ  with  their  idealizing  tendencies  had  not  been  able  to  adopt 
(xv.  12).  He  proves  the  reality  of  the  corporeal  resurrection,  shew- 
ing its  close  connexion  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  (xv. 
1-68).  He  concludes  by  requesting  contributions  for  the  poor 
Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  with  sundry  exhortations  and  blessings 
(xvi.  1-24). 

By  this  it  will  appear  that  the  points  treated  by  the  apostle  in 
his  letter  are  extremely  varied  in  their  nature ;  nevertheless,  an 
unbroken  thread  of  connexion  is  formed  by  its  opposition  to  the 
followers  of  Peter,  and,  above  all,  the  party  of  Christ,  who,  by  their 
leaning  towards  a  false  freedom  and  spiritual  gnosis,  were  preparing 
a  dangerous  crisis  for  the  church. 

The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  divides  itself  into  three 
parts,  the^r*^  of  which  extends  from  i.  1 — ^iii.  18,  the  second  from 
iv.  1 — ^ix.  15,  and  the  third  firom  x.  1 — xiii  13. 

In  \hQ  first  part  Paul  commences  with  the  comfort  he  has  expe- 
rienced in  his  affections,  referring  it  to  the  power  of  the  intercessions 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  (L  1-24).  He  then  declares,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  incestuous  person  already  excommunicated,  that  he 
has  been  sufficiently  punished,  and  may  be  received  back  into  the 
<5hurch  (ii.  1-17).  He  next  speaks  of  his  own  personal  position  rel- 
ative to  the  Corinthians,  and  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  min- 
istration under  the  old  and  the  new  law,  exhibits  the  glory  of  the 
latter  (iii.  1-18). 

In  the  second  part  (iv.  1 — ix.  15)  the  apostle  describes  his  life 
And  labour  as  a  minister  of  reconciliation  (iv.  1-18)  and  draws  con- 
solation in  all  the  afflictions  and  dangers  which  arise  from  the  office, 
from  the  conviction  that  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  perhaps  even  a 
43lothing  upon,  awaits  the  believer  (v.  1-21).    In  the  expectation  of 
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thiB  exceeding  gloriousness,  which  consoles  under  all  earthly  suffer- 
ings^ the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers  to  deny  the  world  and  its  lusts^ 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  wholly  to  the  Lord  (vi.  1 — ^vii.  1).  In 
this  he  hopes  to  have  prepared  them  by  his  stem  epistle,  as  to 
whose  reception  he  had  felt  great  anxiety,  which,  however,  had 
been  allayed  by  Titus  (vii.  2-16).  Then  foUows  an  ample  exhorta- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  collection  making  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  (viii.  1 — ix.  15). 

In  the  third  part  (x.  1 — ^xiii  13)  Paul  directs  himself  first  against 
&lse  teachers,  particularly  those  among  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  de- 
fends himself  from  their  attacks  (x.  1-18).  He  then  adduces  his 
sufferings  and  struggles  as  a  proof  that  he  had  done  more,  and  ef- 
fected greater  things  in  God's  cause  than  those  arrogant  but  treach- 
erous labourers  who  ranked  themselves  among  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
without  -being  really  so  (xi  1-33).  Nay,  he  reminds  them  of  the 
especial  instances  of  fevour  accorded  to  him  by  God,  as  a  proof  that 
he  stood  in  favour,  but  adds  that  he  would  rather  glory  in  his  weak- 
ness, for  thereby  he  would  best  become  conscious  of  his  strength  in 
the  Lord.  He  has,  therefore,  the  most  entire  right  to  rank  himself 
with  the  chiefest  apostles,  and  requires  the  Corinthians  to  acknowl- 
edge his  apostolic  authority  (xiL  1-21). 

An  exhortation  to  repentance,  love,  and  peace,  concludes  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xiii.  1-13). 


§  5.  Literature. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  of  course  comprehended  in 
all  the  formerly-named  general  works  upon  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, as  also  in  the  expositions  of  Paul's  collective  epistles.  But 
there  exist  fewer  special  works  devoted  to  these  epistles  than  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galatians,  for  example,  and  those  which 
we  do  possess,  as  well  as  the  explanations  of  these  epistles  em- 
braced in  the  more  general  works,  leave  us  much  to  desire.  The 
favourable  period  for  the  interpreta,tion  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (and  the  Catholic  epistles  likewise)  has  perhaps  yet  to 
present  itself. 

Upon  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  commentaries 
fix)m  Mosheim  (Flensburg,  1741  and  1762,  2  vols.  4to);  Baumgarten 
(Halle,  1761,  4to);  Semler  (Halle,  1770  and  1766,  2  vols.  8vo.); 
Moldenhawer  (Hamburg,  1771,  8vo.);  Schulz  (Halle,  1784,  2  parts, 
8vo);  Moms  (Leipsig,  1794, 8va);  Flatt  (Tubingen,  1827);  Bilbroth 
(Leipsig,  1833);  Rtickert  (Leipsig,  1836-37);  and  Jager  (Tubin- 
gen, 1838). 

The^r^  epistle  alone  has  been  treated  upon  by  Sahl  (Copenha- 
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gen,  1779) ;  Fr.  Ang.  Wilhelm  Krause  (Frankfort,  1792,  8vo.) ; 
Heidenreich  (Marbuig,  1825  and  1828,  2  vols.  8vo);  Pott  (in 
Koppe's  Neues  Testament,  Gottingen,  1836).  But  np  to  the  present 
time  only  the  half  has  appeared,  containing  oh.  i. — ^x.  ' 

The  second  epistle  only  has  been  explained  by  Lean  (Lemgo, 
1804),  and  Emmerling  (Leipsig,  1823).  Treatises  upon  particulai 
passages  of  the  second  epistle  have  appeared  from  Ghtbler  (GKittin- 
gen,  1782j  upon  chap  ix. — ^xiii.);  J.  F.  Krause  in  his  Opusc.  Acad 
(Kcinigsberg,  1818);  Boyaardfl  (Utrecht,  1818);  Fritzsche  (Leipsig, 
1824). 
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EXPOSITION 

or  THB 

FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


PART    FIRST. 

(i  l-4v.  21.) 

§  1.  Op  Humak  Wisdom. 

(i  1-81.) 

Afteb  the  greeting  (1-3)  the  apostle  m^itions  immediately  the 
occasion  of  his  writing^  namely,  the  divisions  in  Corinth ;  he  then 
proceeds  to  warn  his  readers,  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
against  that  strictly  worldly  wisdom  which  he  considers  the 
cause  of  the  dissensions,  and  places  before  them  as  a  pattern,  the 
true  Divine  wisdom,  "  Christ  crucified,"  whom  he  has  preached  to 
them  (4-31). 

Paul  commences  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  usual, 
with  a  salutation  and  blessing  (1-8),  but  this  salutation,  com- 
pared with  that  which  begins  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  appears 
fiir  more  concise  and  incomplete.  It  is  only  in  the  second  verse 
that  the  apostle,  in  mentioning  his  readers,  introduces  some  acces- 
sory dauses,  and  even  these  are  wanting  in  the  second  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  epistles  of  Paul,  Theophy- 
lact  finds,  and  with  reason,  in  the  Sia  SeXfjfiarog  Geov,  by  the  will  of 
Oodf  a  reference,  though  slight  (compare  the  stronger  expressions 
in  Gal.  L  1),  to  the  opposition  offered  to  his  apostolical  author- 
ity. The  epithet  ncAiyrd^  appears  here  spurious,  as  it  is  wanting  in 
A.D.E.,  and  its  omission  woidd  be  less  easily  explained  than  its  in- 
sertion. At  all  events  we  cannot,  with  Heidenreich,  connect  it  im- 
mediately with  6m  SeXfjfjuiTo^  Beov,  This  construction  would  require 
that  it  be  placed  before  these  words,  and  after  Xpurrov.  Finally, 
the  term  kXtjtS^  has  not  here,  as  in  ver.  2,  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
signification  in  which  it  describes  Christians,  as  such,  as  called,  in- 
vited to  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod  ;  it  rather  stands  in 
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opposition  to  those  who,  on  their  own  authority,  gave  themselves 
out  as  apostles  (2  Cor.  xi.  13).  True,  it  was  implied  in  the  very 
term  "apostle"  that  he  had  received  a  mission,  and  thus  was 
"called"  to  fulfil  it,  but  Paul  doubtless  had  in  mind  that  such 
a  charge  might  be  self-assumed  by  mefii,  as  the  Old  Testament 
shews,  by  speaking  of  those  who  prophesied  in  their  own  spirit 
(Ezek.  xiii  1,  seq.),  and  were  yet  distinguished  firom  those  strictly 
evil  prophets  out  of  whom  the  spirit  of  darkness  spake. — Sosthenes, 
whom  the  apostle  names  with  himself  in  the  salutation,  is  probably 
the  writer  of  the  epistle,  to  whom  Paul  dictated.  He  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  chief  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii 
17,  who  must  then  have  been  subsequently  converted  ;  but  as  we 
find  absolutely  no  further  trace  of  this  individual,  nothing  certain 
can  be  concluded  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.  By  suppljdng 
Xalguv  Xiyovai,  in  the  second  verse,  we  obviate  the  necessity  of  assum- 
ing, with  Billroth,  an  anacoluthon,  in  the  x^^  ^^^  elpTJvTj  of  ver.  8: 
the  nominative  then  stands  regularly,  instead  of  the  accusative.  All 
the  apostle's  salutations  are  so  constructed  that  the  benediction 
stands  independently,  with  (<ttg)  understood.  Paul  again  distin- 
guishes the  church  of  God*  in  Corinth  (t.  e.,  those  belonging  to  Gk)d, 
whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  (Acts  xx.  28)  as 
"sanctified  in  Christ,"  and  as  "  called  saints,"  upon  which  the  neces- 
sary observations  have  been  made  at  Rom.  i.  7.  The  combination  of 
the  terms  "sanctified"  and  "saints"  (^ytoa/xevot,  Ayioi),  might  seem 
tautology,f  but  the  second  expression  is,  first,  in  concrete  apposition 
with  the  abstract  iicKXi]<jia  Oeov,  church  of  Oody  and  then  it  is  so 
connected  with  what  follows,  that  the  idea  of  sanctification  is  re- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  being  extended  to  believers  generally. 
The  words,  then,  may  be  thus  translated,  "  Those  in  Christ,  t.  e.,  in 
vital  communion  with  him,  sanctified,  who,  as  likewise  all  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  called  to  be  saints,"  u  e.,  according 
to  the  apostle's  meaning,  should  be,  for  the  following  remark  involves 

*  Calvin  very  strikingly  remarks  in  this  place:  "  Minim  forsan  videri  queat,  cor  earn 
hominum  multitudinem  vocet  ecclesiam  Dei,  in  qua  tot  morbi  invalaerant,  ut  Satan  iUis 
potins  regnum  occuparet,  qnam  Deus.  Respondeo,  utcunque  molta  vitia  obrepsissent,  et 
varisB  corraptelse  tarn  doctrino  qnam  moram,  ezstitisse  tamen  adhuo  qnssdam  versa  ecde- 
tm  signa.  Locus  diligenter  observandus,  ne  requiramus  in  hoc  mundo  ecclesiam  omni 
ruga  et  macula  carentem,  aut  protinus  abdicemus  hoc  titulo  quemvis  coetum,  in  qno  non 
omnia  votis  nostris  respondeant.  Est  enim  heec  periculosa  tentatio,  nullam  ecclesiam 
pntare,  ubi  non  appareat  perfecta  puritas.  Nam  quicunque  Jiac  ocai^us  fuerit^  necesse  ion' 
dan  erity  i^  discessione  db  aliis  omnibus  fadOf  aolus  sibi  sandus  videatur  in  mundo,  cud 
pecuUarem  seciam  cum  paueia  hypocriUs  instUwxL  Quid  ergo  causas  habuit  Paulus,  cur 
ecclesiam  Dei  Coriuthi  agnosceret?  nempe  quia  evangelii  doctrinam,  baptismum,  coenam 
Domini,  quibus  symbolis  censeri  debet  eodesia,  apud  eos  cemebat"  Most  important 
words  I  which  in  these  times  we  have  great  reason  to  laj  much  to  heart — [See  Calvin's 
Comment,  on  1  Cor.  chap.  i.  %  pp.  50,  1. — ^Ed.  Caly.  TransL  Soa] 

f  Liicke  (Gott.  Pfingstprogramm,  vom  J.  1837)  would  have  iyiM/Uvoic  removed  as  a 
gloss,  but  this  would  surelj  be  too  violent  an  expedient 
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an  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  (as  shall  be  presently  shewn),  to 
make  manifest  their  calling^  by  their  works.  The  phrase  <tvv  ttooi 
«.  T.  A.,  is,  however,  quite  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of  this 
epistle.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  Paul  wrote  primarily  to  the  Christians  in  Corinth, 
and  secondarily  also  for  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  the 
whole  contents  of  the  epistle  are  especially  addressed  to  the  Corinth- 
ian church.*  The  phrase  seems  merely  to  represent,  by  the 
repetition  of  KXrp-olg  dyioig  and  its  connexion  with  avv  ndai,  the 
universal  Christian  character  of  sanctification,  and  the  calling 
thereunto  as  common  to  them  alL  'ErnKtzXeladcu  dvofia  =  btfa  H75, 
is  a  very  usual  mode  of  expressing  a  life  of  faith,  the  necessary 
expressionf  of  which  is  continual  calling  upon  God.  The  only 
question  then  is,  what  led  the  apostle  to  give  utterance  to 
this  sentiment  precisely  in  this  place  ?  Without  doubt  he  in- 
tended to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Corinthians  the  unity 
of  the  church  over  the  whole  earth,  in  order  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  repentance  for  the  divisions  among  themselves.  To  this  end 
he  reminded  them  that  they,  as  all  believers,  were  called  to  mani- 
fest a  holy  community,  and  not  a  church  divided  by  sects.  (Upon 
the  use  of  dvofia  comp.  Comm.  at  Matth.  vil  21,  22  ;  John  xiv. 
11-14. — "Ovofia  kniKXTj/dev  i<f>*  vftdg  in  John  ii.  7  is  not  to  be  held  as 
parallel  with  this  ;  there  the  allusion  is  to  the  name  of  Christians.) 
The  words  iv  Travrt  r&rra)  avrCjv  re  kcu  iiyju>v^  require  an  especial 
examination.  T3v  iravrl  tottg)  conveys  only  an  idea  of  universality 
with  respect  to  space,  as  (nrv  ndat  does  with  regard  to  number.  But 
how  is  avTwv  re  koX  rjfuov^  both  of  them  and  lis,  to  be  understood  ? 
Eichhom  and  other  learned  men  take  Tdnog  in  the  signification  of 
"  place  of  assembly,"  and  think  that  the  divisions  in  Corinth  had 
already  proceeded  so  far  that  the  members  of  the  various  parties 
assembled  in  different  localities.  Avrwv,  then,  would  refer  to  the  / 
antagonists,  i^fiuyv  to  the  followers  of  Paul  (comp.  Eichhorn's  Introd. 
pt.  3,  p.  110,  seq.)  Hug  takes  rdnog  after  the  Hebrew  t'lpta,  as 
party,  J  and  refers  the  passage,  in  like  manner,  to  the  dissensions  in 
Corinth  (comp.  Hug's  Einl.  pt.  2,  p.  245).    But  this  reference  is 

*  Billroth  considers  that  the  words  may  be  coDnected  with  the  whole  salutation,  and 
thus  constraed,  *'to  yon,  and  to  all  believers,  mercy  and  peace,"  without  inferring  that 
the  epistle  is  addressed  to  all ;  but  certainly  the  supposition  is  untenable,  the  greeting  of 
an  epistle  can  be  directed  to  those  only  to  whom  the  epistle  is  written.  The  best  course 
is  to  place  the  words  kXijtoIc  &yioic — avriiv  re  xdl  iifiQv  in  brackets,  as  in  the  additions  to 
the  greeting  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

f  The  supposition  of  Mosheim,  that  in  yer.  2  three  distinct  classes  of  Ck)rinthian 
Christians  are  indicated,  viz.,  in  the  expression  ifyiaofjtevot  kv  Xpier^  the  old  approved 
Christians,  in  KXrfTol  dyioi,  the'newly  baptized,  and  in  kniKohtvfjiivoiCj  those  who  were  so 
in  ^pearance  without  being  virtually  so,  needs  no  special  refutation. 

X  This  use  of  ts^ptt  is  besides  extremely  doubtful,  at  least  Buxtorf  is  unacquainted 
with  it  (see  his  Lex.  Rab.  p.  2000> 
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evidently  Wghly  unnatural  and  forced ;  without  doubt,  the  aMiv 
re  Koi  ifn&v^  both  (^  them  and  of  ttSy  onjy  signifies  the  Christians  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  apostle,  and  those  further  removed,  in  order  to 
express  with  more  distinctness  the  idea  of  universality,  thus  stand- 
ing equivalent  to  ndvrore  or  h  naaxj  t§  7^  or  olicovfjtiv^.  80  Billroth 
correctly  after  Theophylact.  Bottger  (Beitr.  pt.  iii.  p.  27,  seq.) 
mentions  places  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Corinih  and  Ephesus  to 
which  Christianity  had  already  spread  from  the  principal  town& 
It  is,  however,  still  doubtful  whether  the  words  avrdv  re  koI  iiiui» 
are  better  annexed  to  r&m^  or  to  Kvplov  fifMov,  Grammatically,  they 
are  easier  joined  to  n^rr^,  but  the  thought  appears  to  require  icvpCov 
ij/*wv  *  For  but  sl%ht  importance  would  attach  to  considerations 
of  locality  in  the  relations  ol  believers,  but  much  to  the  identity  of 
the  Redeemer  for  all  Christians ;  the  meaning,  therefore  is  this, 
"  to  all  who  in  any  place  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  aUke  their  Lord  and  ours." — ^In  the  blessing  the  men- 
tion of  ^'  peace"  obtains  an  especial  importance  through  the  dissen- 
sions in  Corinth.  It  is  striking  that  Paul,  in  this  place,  should 
desire  grace  for  them,  as  it  is  immediately  said  in  ver.  4  that  they 
are  rich  iq  grace ;  but  it  is  with  the  possession  of  grace  as  with  that 
of  love,  the  more  we  possess,  the  more  we  may  receive.  Besides 
this,  grace  does  not,  like  an  earthly  possession,  remain  unchange- 
able ;  he  who  grows  not  in  grace  loses  insensibly  what  he  already 
possesses ;  therefore,  under  every  point  of  view,  the  "  grace  of  GJod" 
is  an  appropriate  wish. 

Vers.  4-6. — The  apostle  does  not  commence  immediately  (as  in 
GaL  i  6)  with  a  reproof  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  with  a 
hearty  thanksgiving  to  G^d  for  all  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  expresses  a  confident  hope  of  their  ultimate  perfection  unto  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  He  thus  appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  all 
Corinthian  Christians  and  thus  by  contrast  (from  ch.  i.  10,  seq.), 
brings  them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sin.  Further,  if  we  compare 
the  commencement  of  the  other  epistles,  particularly  those  to  the 
Philippians,  Golossians,  and  the  first  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which 
fellowship  in  the  gospel,  faith,  and  love  are  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation, there  seems  here,  in  the  special  mention  of  knowledgeyf 
to  be  contained  a  slight  intimation,  that  the  striving  of  some,  viz.^ 
the  party  ^^  of  Christ''  after  that  which  was  new,  required  restrain- 
ing, as  God  had  already  fully  opened  to  them  the  fountain  of  true 
knowledge.  With  this  the  aorist  ^XovTlaSijTe,  ye  were  enriched^  of 
ver.  6,  and  Sxns  [ifj  iarepdadcu,  so  as  not  to  come  shorty  etc.,  of  ver.  7, 
perfectly  agrees.  (In  ver.  4  Paul  writes  Bc^i  fiov  as  in  Phil.  i.  3,  with 
reference  to  that  intimate  relation  which  the  apostle  in  prayer  con- 

*  So  Ltieke  also  decides  in  the  Programm  already  quoted, 
f  On  the  relation  of  yvHaic  to  ao<^iaf  see  &rther  at  iL  6,  seq. 
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fioiously  sustains  to  Qod. — On  ndvnm  compare  Bom.  i.  10. — The 
tbankflgiving  refers  not  to  the  grace  of  God  in  itself,  bat  to  the  &ct 
that  it  was  also  bestowed  npon  the  Corinthiana  The  iv  Xpiar^  If/trov 
might  be  joined  with  x^'^  '^^  Beovj  which  then  points  out  the  grace 
of  GkKl  as  especially  manifested  in  the  work  of  Redemption ;  its 
position,  however,  requires  that  it  be  connected  with  the  doOeiari  vfuvy 
so  that  Christ  himse^  appears  as  he  who  is  giren  to  them  in  preach- 
ing, and  in  him  the  grace  of  God.  '£v  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  signification  of  "  through :"  we  are  to  conceive  Christ  filled 
with  grace,  and  pouring  it  out  upon  man. — ^In  ver.  5  the  general 
jAirase  hf  navrl  is  defined  bj  ^y^  and  ywiaei.  Both  indicate  Divin§ 
truth,  but  X&yog  objectively  as  the  sulffecty  yvdaig  subjectively  as  the 
understanding  of  the  preaching  ;  the  7r%,  united  with  the  two  ex- 
pressions, requires  them  to  be  taken  in  their  utmost  general  and  un- 
limited extent,  for  the  subject  and  understanding  of  preaching  may 
be  conceived  in  various  d^rees  of  completeness  and  development. — 
Yer.  6,  expresses  only  the  incidental  thought  that  the  gospel  in 
Corinth  was  established  not  temporarfly  but  abidingly — a  result 
which  could  be  wrought  only  by  Divine  power,  and  hence  it  testifies 
alike  to  the  supremacy  of  grace  among  the  Corinthians,  and  the  ready 
acceptance  of  it  on  their  part.  The  expression  fiaprvpiaif  Xpunov 
indicates  the  preaching  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  testifiep  of  him. — 
Kfjpvyfui  is  correct  as  an  explanation,  though  to  be  rejected  as  a 
reading.  Comp.  1  Cor.  ii  1 ;  2  Thess.  i  10 ;  2  Tim.  i  8.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  im^rvpta.  Compare  Bev.  xii  11. — KajS6g  has 
here,  as  in  Acts  vii.  17,  the  signification  of  siquidem,  cum,  "  as  in- 
dee<^''  "  as  you  see.") 

Vers.  7-9. — The  phenomenon  of  the  Charismata,  as  a  result  of 
the  universal  possession  of  Divine  grace  in  the  Corinthian  church,  is 
next  mentioned.  "TortpeioBai  iv  fitidevl  xa9i(ffMri,  coming  short  in  no 
gift,  refers  to  the  manifold  and  unusual  gifts  of  grace  which  dis- 
played themselves  in  Corinth  (comp.  on  1  Cor.  ch.  xii.  and  xiv.)  K  in 
the  apostolic  times  these  gifts  might  be  always  found  the  accompani- 
ment of  avigorous  spiritual  life  (whence  ;t^fo|uaTa  is  here  to  be  referred 
not  merely  to  the  unmiraculous  influences  of  the  spirit);  yet  in  them^ 
selves  the  Charismata  do  not  belong  to  the  indispenscMe  phenomena 
in  the  church.  But  upo'h  what  ground  does  Paul  connect  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  with  the  gifts  ?  (Comp.  the 
remarks  in  Matth.  xxiv.  1,  upon  dnoKdXv^  /cvptov.)  First,  the 
expectation  of  Chrisfs  coming  is  a  testimony  of  inward  spiritual 
life,  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  faith  ;  for  this  ^^  waiting"  (see  on  Bom. 
viii.  19)  is  not  a  dry  historical  assertion  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
win  return  again  one  day,  but  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  it,  which  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  love,  fskith,  and  hope  (1 
C<H-.  xiii  13).    Again,  perhaps  the  mention  of  the  manifestation  of 
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the  Lord  comprehends  a  gentle  allusion  to  the  errors  of  the  sect 
of  Christ.  As  they  conceived  the  resurrection  ideally,  so  also  the 
resurrection  and  second  coming  of  Christ  they  could  scarce  hold  as 
real  events.  Granting  that  this  sect  expressed  real  douhts  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  maintained  inconsistently  the  doctrine  of  the  second  com- 
ing, after  abandoning  the  fundamental  one  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
the  apostle  might  intend  to  awaken  their  perception  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  latter  point  by  connecting  the  hope  here  expressed  with 
the  general  spiritual  life  of  the  Corinthian  church.  And  the  rather, 
as  in  ver.  8,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is  held  forth 
t#  view  as  the  decisive  period,  as  the  consummation  of  all  progress 
(Scjg  T^Aovc),  and  for  which  therefore  there  was  the  most  urgent 
necessity  that  they  should  preserve  themselves  blameless.  (Billroth 
justly  remarks  that  8g  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Xpundg  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  but  to  Qe6g  of  ver.  4 ;  ebe  the  apostle  could 
not  have  written  iv  t§  ^fiep^  Kvpiov^  but  only  airrov. — The  parallel 
which  (kPaiuHjei  forms  with  i(kpau!>di]y  in  ver.  6,  confirms  this,  where 
OeSg  is  also  to  be  supplied  ;  God,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  reward 
those  who  did  not  resist  the  operation  of  grace,  approves  himself 
faithful  in  confirming  and  maintaining  their  faith  (ver,  9).  Be[ku6Gi 
is  found  in  the  same  signification,  in  2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  Col.  ii.  7.  Irqpl^oi 
is  likewise  sp  used  in  Rom.  i.  11,  xvi.  25  ;  1  Pet.  v;  10  ;  2  Pet  i  12. 
An  enemy  to  all  Pelagianism,  the  apostle  refers  not  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  man's  regeneration,  but  also  its  continua- 
tion and  accomplishment,  to  God  alone,  leaving  to  man  only  the 
negative  fact  of  non-resistance  to  grace.  [Comp.  on  Rom.  ix.  1.] — 
nitJTbg  6  eeSg  is  found  in  1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  1  Thess.  v.  24  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3. 
The  "  calling"  of  God  is  conceived  as  a  promise  to  mankind  that 
God  abides  by  his  truth,  although  man  for  a  season  prove  untrue  [2 
Tim.  ii.  13].  This  unfaithfulness  Paul  tacitly  attributes  to  many  of 
the  Corinthians  ;  and  reflecting  upon  it,  and  the  divisions  in  Corinth 
that  have  thus  become  possible,  he  mentions  also  the  fellowship 
[Koiv(»)vla],  Where  a  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer  is 
truly  and  steadfastly  held,  there  is  also  unity  with  the  brethren  as 
his  members  ;  but  where  unessential  points  are  exalted  as  supreme, 
division  is  a  necessary  consequence.) 

Ver.  10. — After  these  slight  intimation^  the  apostle,  leaving  the 
application  to  the  reader  himself,  proceeds  to  the  open  mention  of 
the  existing  contentions.  By  the  name  (i.  e.  the  person  and  exist- 
ence) of  him  with  whom  as  in  ver.  9,  all  believers,  according  to  the 
scope  and  end  of  their  calling  should  have  fellowship  since  he  is  their 
fountain  of  life,  he  beseeches  the  Corinthians  to  have  unity  among 
themselves,  and  avoid  divisions.  "  Saying  the  same  thing"  {to  avr6 
X^eiv)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  uniformity,  or  absolute  oneness  of 
speech,  but  of  a  united  acknowledgment  of  what  is  essential  in  doc* 
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trine  and  practice ;  in  fact,  expressive  of  the  union  of  mind  and 
Judgment  (jcaTijpnafJiivog  elvcu  iv  ri^  avrio  vol  koI  iv  r^  avvq  yv6fixi). 
The  vovf  here  indicates  the  theoretical,  yv6fMi]  the  practical  element 
of  the  Christian  life,  as  Billroth  has  already  justly  remarked.  (The 
distinction  of  later  times  between  ox^trfia  and  alptaig^  practical  and 
theoretical  error,  is  unknown  to  the  New  Testament.  Both  expres- 
sions are  equivalent  to  ifug,  ver.  11. — The  rh  avrh  Xiyav  is  the  effect 
of  the  ib  avrb  (ppovdv^  comp.  Phil,  ii,  2 ;  it  denotes  uniformity  of 
speech  in  connexion  with  unity  of  feeling. — Karapr^fa),  to  arrange  [in 
Matth.  iv.  21,  of  mending  nets],  thence  perfect,  finish,  conform  to 
one's  idea.  Hence  KarrjpTujfiivoi  =  riXeioi.  Unquestionably  it  is 
not  perfection  in  itself  which  is  here  meant,' but  perfectness  in  unity, 
which,  requiring  only  humble  hearts,  may  coexist  with  but  a  very 
partial  culture. 

Vers.  11, 12. — ^For  this  admonition,  continues  Paul,  I  have  un- 
fortimately  reason ;  for  I  hear  that  contentions  in  fact  exist  among 
you ;  and,  as  the  source  of  his  information,  he  here  names  ol  XXSrjg. 
Of  this  Chloe  nothing  further  is  known  ;  probably  she  was  a  Corin- 
thian matron,  whose  slaves  alone,  as  was  not  unfrequently.the  case, 
belonged  to  the  church.  The  expression  would  also  allow  of  our  re- 
ferring the  intelligence  to  her  kindred  ;  however,  the  want  of  more 
precise  notice  leaves  the  subject  in  doubt.  Paul  then  proceeds  to 
name  the  four  parties,  whose  characteristics  have  already  been 
treated  of  in  the  introduction  (§  1).  Here  the  question  may  occur, 
are  four  parties  really  specified,  or  are  there  not  rather  only  three  ? 
and  in  the  words  "  and  I  of  Christ,"  may  not  Paul  have  opposed  the 
true  position  to  the  false  ?  so  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  is, 
"  Ye  say,  it  is  true,  every  one  of  you,  I  am  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  of 
Peter,  but  I  say,  I  am  of  Christ,  that  ought  ye  aU  also  to  say."  This 
supposition  is  favoured  by  the  passage  iii.  22  ;  there  three  parties 
only  are  named,  and  all  as  belonging  to  Christ.  Were  the  matter 
so,  then  indeed  all  inquiries  concerning  the  sect  of  Christ  would  be 
unnecessary ;  but  such  an  explanation  of  the  passage  appears  un- 
warranted, because  the  fourth  iyto  Si  is  placed  as  entirely  parallel 
with  the  other  three.  Had  a  contrast  to  the  others  been  intended, 
Paul  would  have  written  airbg  iy6  or  iyu)  d^  UavXag.  Again,  2  Cor. 
X.  7  distinctly  shews  that  a  so-called  party  of  Christ  really  existed 
in  Corinth.  (The  form  ktjcj  6k  rovro  denotes  "  and  I  mean  this," 
"  I  refer  to  the  circumstance." — '^Koarog  v/zwv  is  not  to  be  pressed. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  some  who  comprehended  the  perverseness 
of  such  adherence  to  man ;  still  the  great  body  of  the  Corinthian 
church  was  certainly  split  into  parties. — Krjipdg  is  Peter  (John  i.  43),. 
and  not  an  unknown  man  of  this  name,  as  some  expositors  would 
believe ;  the  conjecture  of  Kpianov  for  Xptarov  need  barely  be  his- 
VOL.  IV.— 14 
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torically  adverted  to^  there  being  not  the  alighttest  eritkal  aiUhoril^ . 
to  justify  its  reception.) 

Vers.  13-16. — That  the  apostle  in  mentiomng  the  four  parties 
had  in  mind  a  real  schism  is  shewn  by  what  fbllowa  He  asks 
whether  Christ,  that  is  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii, 
12),  which  must  be  a  unity,  is  divided,  and  if  they  thence  derive  a 
sanction  for  dividing  themselves  into  parties.^  Laohm^on  has  re- 
cently taken  the  clause  less  appropriately  as  a  declaration  of  Paul's, 
and  not  as  a  question :  "  then  is  Christ  through  you  dinded*"  But 
with  this  the  questions  which  follow  do  not  harmonixe.  The  apostle 
first  speaks  of  himself  as  r^oicing  that  of  himself  he  had  not  afforded 
the  slightest  occasion  for  these  contentions.  The  first  question  in-* 
tentionally  involves  a  contradiction,  evidently  with  a  view  to  make 
the  Corinthians  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  such  devotion  to  man, 
and  to  point  to  the  crucified  Saviour  as  the  sole  foundation  of  their 
salvation.  The  second  turns  upon  a  &ct  not  impossible,  though 
possible  only  through  the  grossest  misunderstaiiding.  But  ignorant 
persons  might  suppose  that,  by  baptism,  they  were  placed  in  partic- 
ular relation  with  those  who  administered  the  rite  (compc  at  Matth. 
xxviii  19  on  the  form  PaTmaBrjvai  elg  to  Svofid  rivo^^  also  at  1  Cor.  x. 
2).  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  refutes  this  idea  is  striking.  In- 
stead of  opposiug  to  it  the  nature  and  intention  of  baptbm,  he 
appeals  to  the  incidental  fact  that  he  had  baptized  few  persons  in 
Corinth.  (See  particulars  at  ver.  17.)  He  names  first  only  Crispus 
(the  former  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  8),  and 
Gains,  in  whose  house  he  dwelt  (Bom.  xvi  23).  Afterwards  Ste- 
phanas occurs  to  him,  named  in  1  Cor.  xvi  15, 17,  as  a  member  <rf 
the  deputation  sent  to  Ephesus ;  and  that  the  account  should  be 
strictly  correct,  he  is  then  also  mentioned.  (In  ver.  15,  iPanrtaOrp^^ 
sometimes  k^frrlaBrjfrB^  and  also  iPanriaBrjj  is  to  be  found  for  ipdimoa. 
Semler  therefore  thinks  that  Paul  had  not  used  any  verb,  but  had 
only  written  Sri  el^  rb  ifihf  Svofia.  Pott,  however,  more  reasonably 
ascribes  the  alteration  to  the  transcriber  because  of  the  so  frequently 
recurring  iffdnriaa.  The  tva  seems  here  at  the  first  glance  to  mark 
pure  result,  "  so  that  now  none  can  say  ;"  for  that  Paul  had  inten- 
tionally baptized  so  few,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  said  he  bap- 
tized in  his  own  name,  is  highly  improbable.  But  in  the  whole 
connexion,  particularly,  in  eA^^aptorw,  lies  the  thought,  "  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  so  acted,  in  order  that  none  may  say,"  etc.  In  ver.  16  the 
expression,  i0dTmaa  dk  moH  rbv  Jlr&pavd  olitov^  does  not  imply  that 
the  family  of  Stephanas  were  baptized  without  him,  but  he  wUh 
his  family,  just  as  the  well-known  form  ol  dfupt,  does  not  denote  the 

*  Better  take  the  question  as  suggestod  by  the  words  inunediately  preceding,  thia. 
Does  not  Christ  belong  alike  to  all  his  people  ?  Has  he  been  apportioned  oat  so  as  to  be 
appropriated  by  a  part  of  them,  the  property  of  a  sect  ? — [K. 
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party  without  the  head.  For  in&at  baptbrn  iM)thing  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  word  o&w^,  as  already  observed  at  Acts  xvi  14,  15, 
for  the  adult  members  of  the  family,  or  even  the  sl&ves  might  be 
exclusively  signified  by  it.) 

Ver.  17. — Paul  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  does 
not  baptize  (ia  Ccnrinth,  which  should  be  supplied  at  ver.  16,  for  out 
of  this  city  he  inay  certainly  have  baptized  many,  although  still 
few  in  proportion  to  the  number  converted  by  him),  by  saying  that 
lie  was  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  bap- 
tise. But  are  the  two  Ainctions  irreconcileable  ?  Is  not  one  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on  the  other  ?  Many  critics,  and  Pott  likewise, 
say  that  the  sense  of  this  is,  that  the  principal  office  of  the  apostle 
was  to  preach,  not  to  baptize.  But  Paul  must  intend  more  than 
this,  for  he  certainly  wishes  to  justify  his  practice  of  not  usually 
baptizing  as  well-fbunded.  Doubtless  a  trace  is  here  to  be  recog- 
nized of  the  partition  of  the  various  duties  among  the  servants  of  the 
ancient  church ;  as  is  shewn  in  Acts  viii.,  the  apostles  principally 
preached  and  imparted  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
on  the  baptized,  while  the  rite  of  baptism  itself  was  performed  by 
the  apostolic  assistants.  Unquestionably  we  can  asfflgn  (as  remarked 
at  Acts  viii.),  no  necessary  internal  reason  for  this,  the  performance 
of  this  rite  is  in  itself  nothing  less  thau  preaching,  for  he  who 
preaches  ain»  to  convert,  and  those  converted  must  be  baptized ; 
hence  under  some  circumstances  therefore,  as  the  foregoing  verses 
shew,  this  was  done  by  the  apostles.  But  to  Paul,  under  present 
circumslances,  his  abnegadon  of  the  custom  was  of  service  by  prov- 
ing that  he  had  given  no  occasion  for  imdue  personal  adherence,  and 
what  refers  to  him  holds  good  iJso  of  ApoUos  and  Peter. — With  the 
nienti(»i  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  Paul  immediately  connects 
a  remark  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  delivered  it,  attacking 
thereby  the  most  mischievous  party  in  Corinth,  that  of  Christ,  in 
the  very  foundations  of  their  error,  and  incidentally  condemning  the 
fi^owers  of  ApoUos.  Both  of  these  considered  that  the  simple  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  support  of  human  wisdom.  Paid  maintained  the  contrary,  as- 
serting that  the  cross  of  Christ  (aravpbg*^  rov  Xpiarov  =  XSyog  rav 
oTovpov  [ver.  18],  meaning  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  of 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  of  the  gospel),  lost 
its  efEect  thereby  (iccvw^,  i.  e.,  become  spiritless,  empty,  and  ineffec- 
tual; oomp.  Bom.  iv.  14 ;  2  Cor.  iz.  3).  It  may  here  be  asked,  what 

^  Zrovpoc  stands  primarQy  for  the  death  on  the  cross^  and  tins  again  for  the  cracified 
person.  (GaL  y.  11,  tL  12,  14;  PhQ.  ilL  18.)  The  expression  is  stronger  than  sunplj 
Ottvaroc,  because  it  iiieladee  in  it  the  pahi  and  disgrace  of  the  death,  and  in  this  place  it  m 
evident  that  the  cross  stands  for  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  since  in  itself  its  power  could 
not  sniTer  through  human  wisdom,  but  onlj  the  doctrine  which  allows  the  intermixtore* 
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that  wisdom  of  speech  {awpia  X6yov)  really  signified,  from  which 
Paul  argued  so  mischievous  a  consequence  ?  A6yog  might  here  he 
explained  as  reason,  so  that  Paul  admonishes  against  the  wisdom  of 
reason  in  contradistinction  to  the  wisdom  which  is  of  God.  But 
^og  never  signifies  reason  in  the  New  Testament,  for  which  vovg  is 
used  ;  it  has  the  sense  of  word,  speech,  doctrine,  therefore  (j(xt>ia 
X6yov*^  is  "  word  wisdom,"  i,  e.,  a  wisdom  in  appearance,  without 
being  so  substantially;  in  ii.  4,  therefore,  "wisdom  in  persuasive 
words"  {a(xl>ia  kv  neiOolg  X&yoig)  or  "  words  taught^"  etc.  {kv  didoKrolq 
X6yoig,  ii.  13)  stands  for  this,  revealing  itself  as  human  dvOpumivi]^  in 
opposition  to  the  awfeia  dnb  Beov  (i  30).  But  consult  iv.  20,  espe- 
cially, where  Xoyog  and  Svvofug  are  found  contrasted  as  in  vers.  17, 
18.  The  words  h  a(xf>iif,  Aoyov,  therefore,  do  not  express  the  true 
philosophy,  which  before  Christ  was  employed  in  the  search  after 
hidden  truth,  and,  after  his  coming,  in  striving  to  understand  the 
truth  which  was  manifested  in  him,  by  regeneration  through  the 
power  of  God ;  but  they  describe  the  false  and  delusive  phi- 
losophy (CoL  ii.  8),  which  presents  the  appearance  of  this  desire 
without  the  reality,  and  springs  from  conceit  and  pride,  and  not 
from  a  thirst  after  the  knowledge  of  the  everlasting.  This  philoso- 
phy, therefore,  truly  makes  void  the. power  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
because  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  being  inimical  thereto,  it  seeks  to  remove 
this  belief,  instead  of  acknowledging  it  as  necessary  to  salvation.  And 
it  is  no  less  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  form  h  ao<t>l^  XSyov^  denotes 
merely  a  finely  constructed  discourse,  an  exact  and  logical  exhibition 
of  a  subject.  Those  genuine  and  pure  graces  of  style  which  are  the 
noble  expression  of  the  soul,  are  not  set  aside  by  the  influence  of  the 
gospel ;  although  not  essential  in  preaching,  they  are  not  in  conflict 
with  it.  But  all  false  ornament  of  speech,  which  is  in  no  respect 
the  expression  of  inward  life,  but  pure  hypocrisy,  seduces  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  from  what  is  essential,  and  thus  injures  the  power  of 
preaching.  Although  then  the  two  are  ordinarily  united,  the  apos- 
tle assuredly  has  not  primary  reference  to  beautiful  discourses,  but 
to  the  false  wisdom  which  the  sect  of  Christ,  not  yet  fully  loosed 
from  the  trammels  of  heathenism,  exceedingly  over-prized,  and 
by  which  they  essentially  impaired  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The 
passages  ii.  4,  13,  shew  that  the  apostle  had  certainly  the  form 
of  the  discourse  also  in  his  mind  (although  the  expression  iv  cwpl^ 
X6yov  has  no  immediate  reference  to  it ;  there  may  be  a  "  wisdom 
of  words"  without  rhetorical  eloquence),  for  neidol  XSyoi^  persuasive 
words,  indicates  that  which  is  intended  to  persuade  and  conmnce, 
and  only  the  spirit  of  prosely  tism  will  deek  thus  to  persuade  to  faith. 

*  The  signifloaUon  of  the  phrase  ^6yo{  ao^iac  is  ontirel/  di£fbrent ;  (br  which  m% 
xU.8. 
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Vers.  18, 19. — Paul  passes  somewhat  suddenly  to  what  follows  ; 
an  intermediate  thought  is  evidently  wanting,  for  in  itself  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness,  affords  no  ground  for  the 'previous  declaration  (to  which 
the  yap  refers)  that  we  are  not  to  preach  with  human  wisdom.  The 
connecting  thought  is  this :  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  must  not 
therefore  be  performed  in  human  wisdom  ;  in  fact  the  latter  destroys 
fundamentally  the  power  of  the  former,  because  the  two  (viz.,  the 
gospel  and  human  wisdom)  are  antagonistic  elements,  admitting  of 
no  union  ;  one  depriving  the  other  of  its  nature,  and  each  striving 
to  annihilate  the  other.  Where,  therefore,  human  wisdom  rules, 
the  gospel  appears  as  folly  ;  but  where  the  gospel  bears  sway  (i.  e., 
has  manifested  itself  as  dvvofug  Oeov^  the  Divine  power  which  takes 
captive  men),  there  human  wisdom  appears  as  foolishness,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  as  genuine  wisdom.  This  contrast  with 
"  foolishness''  is  indeed  not  expressed,  but  is  included  in  the  expres- 
Bion  Syvafug^  for  true  wisdom  is  likewise  power.  And  so  precisely 
speaks  the  Scripture  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  structures  of  human  school  wisdom  (see  Isa.  xxix.  14);  it 
destroys  the  pi:etended  wisdom  of  the  wise.  (The  contrast  of  dnoXXv- 
\uvoL  and  aa)^6fX€voi  furnishes  no  argument  for  predestination  ;  he  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  foolishness  is  lost  so  long  as  he  persists  in  the 
denial  of  Divinity  ;  let  him  but  abandon  his  erroneous  view,  and  he 
may  become  a  aiD^ofievog. — Billroth  strikingly  remarks,  that  the  posi- 
tive of  rjfuv^  after  roXg  a(^,  makes  the  expression  more  gentle  and 
forbearing  than  if  it  had  preceded.  '  The  latter  position  would 
have  brought  out  with  more  sharpness  the  rejection  of  the  oppo- 
nents; but  the  words  rolg  61  acj^ofiivoig  ^fuv  may  be  thus  understood: 
"  the  saved,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  ourselves." — The  quota- 
tion from  Isa.  xxix.  14,  follows  exactly  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
LXX.  In  the  Hebrew,  God  does  not  speak  in  the  first  person,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  :  Wisdom  has  perished,  prudence  is 
concealed.  The  LXX.  have  the  passage  in  the  main  similar,  yet 
read  kpvxIhm)  instead  of  dOerrjao),  The  proper  meaning  of  the  words, 
in  the  prophetic  passage  refers  to  the  wisdom  of  man,  which,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  under  the  most  varied  forms  al- 
ways remains  the  same.  The  atxpia  finally  is  the  result  of  the  vovg, 
as  ovveaig  is  of  <t>p6vi]oig^  i,  e.,  understanding.  In  the  Old  Testament 
mean  and  nsa  have  precisely  the  same  relation.  See  my  treatise  De 
Trichotomia  Nat.  Hum.  in  the  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  158,  seq. — The  awpoi 
and  avverot  are  of  course  those  held  wise  and  prudent  by  men,  and  by 
themselves.  The  germs  of  true  wisdom  and  genuine  prudence  are 
not,  however,  destroyed  by  God  in  those  men  who  have  judgment  to 
hold  themselves  for  no  more  than  they  are,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
perfected. 
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Ver.  20.-^Tlie  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  Paul  recognized  in  his 
own  time,  in  that  knowledge  of  Christ  which  laid  prostrate  all 
other  wisdom.  'Ev  Xpitn^y  in  Christ,  must  therefore  be  added  here 
to  the  ifujpave^  made/oolish,  as  ver.  21  shews,  in  connexion  with  ver. 
23.  In  Christ  was  manifested  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to  come 
(aotpia  Tov  cUQvog  fiiXXovrog),  before  whose  power  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  (awpia  tov  aldvog  or  kooiiov  tovtov)  was  compelled  to  retire. 
The  influence  of  Christ,  which,  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  first 
entered  upon  the  conflict  with  himian  wisdom,  was  viewed  by  the 
apostle  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  as  triumphant,  a  fulfilment  which 
has  fio  far  advanced  in  our  times,  that  philosophy  herself  is  com- 
pelled by  the  omnipotence  of  the  gospel  to  include  its  charac- 
teristic doctrines  in  the  circle  of  her  inquiries.  "  Where  is  the 
wise,"  exclaims  the  apostle,  "  since  the  true  wisdom  has  been  re- 
vealed ?"  At  an  earlier  period,  wisdom  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
among  those  who  passed  for  wise,  that  which  was  absolute  being  yet 
hidden ;  but,  after  the  unveiling  of  the  latter,  this  belief  was  no 
longer  possible.  What  is  the  reciprocal  relation  of  <yo^,  ypofifmrevg^ 
and  av^ijniT'rjg,  wise,  acribey  dieptUer  f  lo(t>6g  seems  naturally  (as  Bill- 
roth after  Theophylact)  referred  to  the  Greeks,  and  ypafifiarevg  to 
the  Jews,  among  whom  wisdom  was  made  to  consist  in  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
import  of  av^rjTrfrTJg  then  becomes  exceedingly  uncertain,  for  the 
words  of  the  Father  alluded  to,  ov^rjnjTog  {bvdiiaae  rovg  koyiofwig 
iccu  ipevvcug  ra  Tcdvra  imTpinovrag,  he  denominates  av^Tirrp-dg  those 
who  trust  all  things  to  reasonings  and  investigations,  are  just  as 
applicable  to  the  ao(t>ovg ;  and  further,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
term  "  false  wisdom"  is  to  be  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  Testaijient.  Hence,  others  conceive  the  wise 
to  mean  the  moral  philosophers,  such  as  Socrates,  ypafifAarelg  the 
grammarians  and  historical  inquirers,  and  ov^rfTTfoX  tov  alC>vog  to&tov 
natural  philosophers,  such  as  Empedocles,  Anaximenes,  and  others, 
styled  by  Cicero  the  speculatores,  venatoresqtte  naturm.  But  roD 
alCjvog  TOVTOV  refers  no  less  to  all  three,  than  to  the  latter  category, 
in  addition  to  which  objection  neither  al6v  nor  itdanog  ovTog  can  sig- 
nify nature,  as  they  have  a  fixed  dogmatical  meaning  in  the  Hellen- 
istic dialect.  We  ffeel  obliged  therefore  to  persist  in  referring  the 
"  wise"  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the  ypa^aTsu;  to  rabbinical 
erudition ;  observing,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  it  is  not  inves- 
tigation of  the  sacred  volume  which  is  condemned  in  them,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  it,  their  verbal  subtleties,  their 
spirit  of  minute  trifling,  which  makes  camels  out  of  gnats,  and  prides 
itself  in  its  achievements,  precisely  as  described  at  Matth.  xxiii 
Finally,  the  (Tv^i]T7jTai  may  be  best  distinguished  by  supposing  that 
the  first  two  expressions  describe  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  sects, 
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which  prevailed  among  heathens  and  Jews,  but  the  latter  pointed 
to  that  dilettanteism  in  research,  which  had  become  widely  pre- 
valent, and  expressed  itself  in  an  universal  spirit  of  disputation 
and  speculation.  To  restrict  our  views  to  Jewish  enquirers  of  this 
kind,  called  y^^^  who  amused  themselves  with  the  mystical  scrip- 
tural expositions  named  ft'»tp'J7a,  as  Schleusner  and  Pott  appear  to 
do,  is  unwarranted  ;  we  must  rather  include  both  Greek  and  Jewish 
Votaries  of  speculative  enquiries,  and  refer  the  condemnatory  language 
primarily  to  the  sect  of  Christ,  and  then  to  the  followers  of  A  polios 
and  Peter. 

Ver.  21. — The  words  which  follow,  according  to  the  usual  ex- 
planation of  the  passage,  do  not  stand  in  strict  connexion  with  the 
preceding.  In  the  expression  "  wisdom  of  Qoi"  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  generally  understood,  which  makes  the  sense  :  '^  hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  Certainly,  for 
since  the  world  in  its  (pretended)  wisdom,  did  not  receive  God  in  his 
(true)  wisdom  in  the  gospel,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  (i.  e.,  deemed  such  by  the  world),  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve.'' To  this  exposition,  however,  there  is  this  olgection,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  which  is  precisely  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  then  appears  as  a  conseqtience  of  the  non-acceptance  of  Di- 
vine wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  world  ;  but  manifestly  this  preaching 
far  from  resulting  from  that  cause,  was  originally  and  at  once  pre* 
sented  in  its  true  character.  Besides,  then,  not  irrcwJi)  ovk  fyvw,  but 
ytvu>0K€i  would  have  been  used.  It  may  be  said  that  the  stress  does 
not  justly  belong  to  6id  Tfjg  lUjopiag  rov  Kfj^yfuzTog,  but  to  the  aCjaac 
Tovf  moTevoirrag^  which  would  make  the  signification  "  As  the  world 
would  not  acknowledge  God  in  the  wisdom  of  the  gospel,  it  pleased 
God  by  this  (apparently)  foolish  preaching  to  save  those  who  believed 
in  ity  and  thus  that  pretended  wisdom  waa  made  foolishness,  because 
they  were  thereby  excluded  from  salvation."  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  by  adopting  this  explanation,  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  are 
considerably  lessened ;  but  the  position  of  the  words  we  are  per- 
suaded does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  Undoubtedly  had  Paul 
intended  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  world  and  believers,  he 
would  have  written,  to  save  those  who  believe  through  ihe  foolishness 
of  preaching  (oCJatu  rovg  rciaTevovTog  did  Trjg  fjwplag  rov  KTipvyfiarog), 
His  meaning  must  be  that  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
itself,  he  made  human  wisdom  to  become  folly,  not  through  the  fact^ 
that  the  faithful  accepted  the  iM»>pCa  rov  KfipvyfiaTog,  In  accordance 
with  this  the  phrase  "  for  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God"  (ineiSri 
ydp  h  T^  (To0/ft  rov  0eov)  must  be  received  in  a  signification  different 
frx>m  that  usually  adopted,  that  is  the  kv  rg  <7o^/(»  0eov  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer,  not  to  the  gospel,  but  as  Billroth  has  already 
pointed  out,  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  nature  and  history,  in  shorty 
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to  all  those  points  in  which,  according  to  Rom.  i.  18,  19,  human  re- 
search might,  if  honestly  conducted,  have  been  at  least  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  attain  to  a  conception  of  the  true  God.  Thus  the 
ineidt]  stands  in  beautiful  connexion  with  the  following  evdoiwyoBv, 
and  the  apostle  says,  ^'  Because  men  made  so  ill  an  use  of  their 
power  of  discovering  truth,  that  they  attained  only  to  an  appar 
rent  wisdom,  God,  as  it  were  in  punishment,  has  published  salva- 
tion by  means  of  the  foolish  preaching  of  the  cross,  in  which  they 
were  unable  to  discern  salvation,  being  blinded  by  their  own  false 
wisdom."  True,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  has  also  its  intrinsic  and 
necessary  foundation,  but  to  this  Paul  has  here  no  occasion  to  refer; 
he  merely  brings  forward  the  feature  which  appears  to  him  calculated 
to  shew  the  vanity  of  confiding  in  human  wisdom.  Ruckert  has 
proposed  a  different  view  of  the  passage  ;  he  explains  h  t^  a<7<t>lg, 
Tov  Seov  thus  :  "  under  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  Divine  wisdom, 
the  world  did  not  comprehend  God  through  its  own  wisdom."  But 
the  thought  that  the  non-recognition  of  God  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind was  an  arrangement  of  Divine  wisdom,  is  entirely  contrary  to 
Paul,  as  Rom.  i.  and  ii.  shew  ;  and  besides  this,  the  view  of  hf  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  this  explanation  is  highly  questionable  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  iyvu).  This  verb  cannot  be  separated  froili 
iv  T$  ao^/ft,  since  the  second  part  of  the  verse  contains  the  unde- 
veloped thought  that  believers  recognize  the  true  wisdom  in  the 
foolishness  of  the  gospel  (Billroth  interprets  did  TTjg  acxplag  ;  ^^  hin- 
dered by  their  wisdom,  the  world  knew  not  God."  I  rather  agree 
with  Winer  (Gr.  p.  840  §  47.  i.),  who  retains  6td  in  its  accustomed 
signification,  in  the  sense  of,  "  by  means  of  their  wisdom  they  knew 
not  God  ;  i.  e.,  their  wisdom  was  not  the  fitting  means  for  the  per- 
ception of  truth." — EvddKTiaev  6  SeSg  stands  according  to  the  well- 
known  njn^  rrxn  instead  of  the  Greek  ido^e  tw  0«j5.) 

Vers.  22-24. — Billroth  regards  the  clause  dependent  on  hreid^  as 
a  second  condition  to  the  leading  clause, "  It  pleased  God,"  etc.,  which 
latter,  accordingly,  must  have  a  double  protasiSy  one  preceding  and 
the  other  following  it.  This  would  involve  an  explanation  of  ^  t§ 
awpl^  TOV  Seov  (ver.  21),  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  this  scholar 
gives  the  preference.  Both  the  premises  introduced  with  hrudTJ  must 
certainly  express  a  kindred  thought;but  liarnma^  signs,  and  (j(xl>ta^  wis- 
dom (ver,  22),  as  well  as  oKavdakov,  stumbling-block,  and  lUD^la^foUy 
(ver.  23),  concern  the  gospel,  ao(j>ia  tov  Seov  must  consequently  refer  to 
the  same,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  tenable.  Add  to  this  that 
ineiST]  does  not  in  this  place,  as  in  ver.  21,  signify  "  after,"  but  "  since," 
AS  in  pure  Greek  inel  is  often  used,  but  never  ineidrj,  (See  Passow  Lex.) 
In  the  New  Testament  ineiSrj  is  to  be  found  in  the  sense  of  '^  since," 
in  Matth.  xxl  46  ;  Luke  xL  6  ;  1  Cor.  v.  21,  xiv.  16  ;  Phil,  il  26. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  connect  the  second  inudrj  with  what  fol- 
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lows,  and  consider  vers.  22-24,  as  the  carrying  out  of  that  "  rendering 
foolish''  etc.  {ifuogavev  6  9e6c),  (ver.  20),  which  is  represented  in  ver.  21 
as  well  merited.  The  foolishness  into  which  Qod  permitted  them  to 
fell  was,  that  their  aims  were  directed  toward  fabe  objects,  and 
that  the  true  one,  which  contained  in  fact  the  thing  they  sought, 
they  failed  to  discern.  The  sign-mania  {arjfieiofiavta)  of  the  Jews 
prevented  their  acknowledging  Christ,  because,  although  himself 
the  greatest  sign,  and  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  miracles,  he  still 
did  not  perform  even  these  in  a  manner  which  accorded  with  their 
expectations,  and  instead  of  descending  from  the  cross,  he  died 
thereon.  Thus  Christ  crucified  destroyed  their  splendid  picture  of 
a  temporal  Messiah,  and  became  to  them  a  aKdvdaX(n*y  an  unaccept- 
able stumbling-block.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  required  that 
the  Gospel  be  established  by  a  chain  of  subtle  speculation  and  logical 
argument ;  as  this  was  wanting,  the  source  of  aU  wisdom,  and  the 
depths  of  sound  speculation,  were  to  them  foolishness  (fio»pla).  It 
was  only  to  those  among  Jews  and  Greeks,  who  from  their  hearts 
obeyed  the  calling  of  God,*  that  tho  crucified  Saviour  was  discern- 
ible as  a  Divine  source  of  power,  from  which  the  greatest  miracles 
(but  of  a  spiritual,  hidden  kind)  incessantly  proceed,  and  as  that 
Divine  wisdom,  in  comparison  with  which  all  human  wisdom  is 
folly. 

Ver.  25. — This  eiffect  of  the  gospel  the  apostle  deduces  from  the 
general  relation  of  Divine  to  human  attributes  ;  even  the  most  un- 
apparent  Divine  influence  is  more  powerful  and  wise  than  the  might- 
iest and  wisest  human  display.  The  terms  "  folly,  weakness  of  God*' 
(rb  fMpbv^  TO  daOeve^  rov  Qeov\  bear  a  startling  character ;  they  have 
the  force  of  an  Oxymoron.  Paul  certainly  did  not  intend  to  apply 
these  conceptions  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  only  to  the  outward 
shetainff  of  certain  features  of  the  Divine  economy,  particularly  re- 
demption through  the  death  of  Christ.  Even  this  might  appear  to 
men  foolish  and  weak  without  being  so.  It  would  therefore  be  er- 
roneous to  refer  to  daSeveg  tov  Sbov  to  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  the 
veiling  of  his  Divine  power,  as  Billroth  appears  to  do  ;  this  is  op- 
posed by  the  parallel  fMopdv.  To  the  genitive  twv  dvOpdncov  finally 
aocpiag  and  dvvdfiecjg  may  be  supplied. 

Vers.  26,  27. — It  seems  singular  that  the  apostle  should  draw 
the  argument  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  foolishness,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Divine  weakness,  from  the  character  of  believers. 

♦  The  repetition  of  the  Xpiarov  in  rer.  24  is  striking,  to  which,  from  ver.  23,  Kijpvaaofiev 
mask  be  supplied.  At  the  first  glance  the  form  of  expression  seems  to  imply  that  Panl 
preached  two  Cbrists,  first  the  crucified  one  for  the  unbelieving,  then  the  glorified,  i,  e., 
the  risen  Saviour,  for  the  believing.  The  true  thought^  of  course,  is  onlj  this,  that  unbe- 
lievers, having  no  faith  in  Christ's  resurrection,  make  as  it  were  to  themselves  another,  a 
dead  Christ,  whom  they  reject;  while  believers,  receiving  his  death  only  in  connezioii 
with  bis  resurrection,  possess  in  the  crucified  also  a  living  Saviour. 
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It  proceeds,  however,  from  this  cause,  that  both  are  exhibited  in 
them  ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  tbe  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
humiliation  of  Gk)d  in  Christ,  but  the  character  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  The  IdtoiTcu,  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  members  of  the 
church,  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  power  of  the 
mighty.  But  how  could  Paul  say  this  at  that  period  ?  It  would 
seem  suited  to  the  times  subsequent  to  Constantine,  but  not  dui^ 
ing  the  rule  of  Nero.  But  in  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church 
itself,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  pervaded  it,  Christianity 
even  then  presented  itself  aa  victorious.  The  Christians  could 
e£foct  what  neither  philosopher,  prince,  nor  potentate  was  able  to 
do,  create  men's  hearts  anew,  and  out  of  sinners  and  evil-doers 
form  children  of  God.  (In  ver.  26,  KXrjaig  stands  not  perhaps 
as  abstract  for  the  concrete  KXipviy  but  signifies,  as  in  1  Cor.  vii 
20,  the  external  circumstances,  the  calling,  a  signification,  doubt^ 
less,  which  first  sprung  up  in  Hellenistic  usage.  Riickert  takes  it 
with  Beza,  in  the  sense  of  rcUio  quam  dommus  in  vobis  vooandis 
eecvtua  est,  and  this  is  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the  prominent 
part  sustained  by  Sebg  ^tXi^aro^  in  what  follows.  But  Paul  would 
certainly  have  expressed  this  idea  differently. — Kara  (mpKa^  antithe- 
sis to  Kara  rrvevfuiy  see  Bom.  ii  28, 29,  signifies  here  only  "  in  respect 
to  the  exterior,"  for,  regarded  inwardly,  Christians  are,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  wise,  strong,  noble.  Billroth  regards  adp^  as  = 
ndcfiog  otn-of,  and  this  corresponds,  indeed,  with  the  general  sense, 
but  here  seems  less  appropriate  on  account  of  the  words  dwarol  and 
eiyevet^y  which  in  themselves  indicate  nothing  sinful.  'Evytn^elg  refers 
to  noble  condition  ;  the  majority  of  the  first  Christians  were  slaves 
and  illiterate  men,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
church  is  substantially  a  progressive  triumph  of  the  unlearned  over 
the  learned,  the  lowly  over  the  great,  until  the  emperor  himself  laid 
his  crown  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. — ^In  ver.  27,  pjp^,  doBevrj  and 
dyevTj  correspond  closely  with  the  three  expressions  in  ver.  26.  The 
change  of  the  masculine  to  the  neuter  is  unimportant,  as  in  ver.  27 
rovg  awpovg  again  intervenes ;  the  masculine  merely  presents  the 
thought  in  a  more  concrete,  the  neuter  in  a  more  abstract  form. 
'E^eXi^aTo  marks  the  summoning,  selecting  act  of  the  election  of 
grace,  but  without  reference  to  absolute  prede^jtination.  In  the 
Divine  purpose  the  summons  is  general,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
voluntary  resistance  of  individuals  to  his  grace,  that  it  assumes  to 
human  view  the  form  of  selecting.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — ^Paul,  in  the  endeavour  to  exhaust  the  striking 
idea,  pushes  his  statements  to  tbe  utmost  limits  ;  he  adds  yet  the 
words  i^ovOevTiiiivay  nay,  fifj  dvra,  and  substitutes  for  Karcuaxvveiv  the 
stronger  Karafryelv.  The  supplying  of  fieya  ti  to  the  form  fifj  5ma  is 
wholly  wrong.    Paul  intends  to  describe  believers,  not  merely  as  not 
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great,  but  as  the  absolutely  joot-exiBting,  as  in  Rom.  iv.  IT.  Tbe 
ground  of  this  might  be  supposed  to  be  that  the  natural  man  has  no 
real  being  or  existence  ;  but  as  the  following  rd  dvra  means  likewise 
the  natural  man,  it  is  doubtless  better  to  conceive  the  relation  as  the 
following.  The  natural  man  has  indeed  no  true  life ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  natural  powers,  he  stands  invested 
with  a  certain  conscious  energy.  In  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  state,  in  repentance  and  its  wrestlings,  the  strength  of  the 
natural  man  disappears,  and  that  of  the  new  life  not  being  yet  ef- 
fective, he  is  indeed  a  fii]  5v,  out  of  which  God's  creative  power  now 
produces  exietence.  The  i^  airov  vfmg  kare^  in  ver.  80,  refers  to  this 
new  birth  in  regeneration ;  the  honour  and  glory  being  alone  of  God 
and  of  no  created  being.  (In  ver.  28,  dyevrfq  means  ignobili  loco 
natus  ;  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  pro- 
fiine  writers  it  also  signifies  "  childless*'  or  "  degenerate,*'  degener.— 
In  ver.  29,  the  trdaa  odp^^  like  firj  ndg^  is  formed  after  the  familiar 
Hebrew  formulas  niD»  >b  and  Vto  ift.  For  rov  Beov  the  teat,  rec  reads 
avTcv^  which  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as,  on  account  of  the  avrov 
immediately  following  it  would  scarcely  have  been  substituted  fiar 
eeoO.  But  the  Codd.  A.C.D.E.F.G.I.,  and  many  minuscula  read 
Oetw,  so  that  the  text  must  be  retained.  'Evdniov  =  ^}^\>j  before 
GU)d,  i.  e.,  in  his  presence,  before  his  face,  as  if  the  creature  had  an 
individual  merit  of  his  own,  comp.  ver.  81.) 

Vers.  30, 81. — ^The  first  of  these  two  verses  is  merely  subordinate 
and  incidental,  ver.  31  being  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  ver. 
29 :  it  places  in  contrast  to  their  outward  debasement  the  spirit- 
ual dignity  of  Christians.  From  the  Father,  through  the  Son 
(comp.  Bom.  xi.  36),  believers  have  their  existence,  not  merely  as 
regards  their  creation,  but  especially  as  regards  their  new  creation, 
of  whose  several  stages  Christ  is  the  essential  representative.  This 
last  idea  lies  in  the  "who  was  made  for  us"  {pg  iyevrjOi]  t}/uv),  which 
words  imply  not  only  that  Christ  by  his  doctrine  and  example 
teaches  us  vnsdom,  etc.,  or  produces  it  in  us  through  his  Spirit,  but 
that  he  is  in  &ct  become  (in  his  active  and  passive  obedience)  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption,  and  that  there- 
fore, all  these  in  his  followers  are  only  the  unfolding  of  gifls  received 
in  him.  (Comp.  upon  rerriXearai  at  John  xix.  40.)  The  dnh  Oeov 
must  be  connected  with  the  iyevrjOrj,  so  that  Christ  himself,  in  his 
human  nature,  appears  as  a  gift  from  God  to  men  ;  but  as  to  the 
terms  themselves, which  express  the  nature  of  Christ,  they  stand  in 
a  climax,  and  comprehend  the  phases  of  the  Christian  life  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion.  Wisdom  (awpia)  marks  that  true 
essential  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  identical  with  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  nothingness.  In  so  far  is  it  the  commencement  of  all. 
true  life,  genuine  repentance.    It  leads  to  righteousness  {diKaioavvTi)^ 
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t.  e.y  to  personal  righteousness  in  the  germ,  and  on  account  of 
this  germ,  to  justification  (the  declaring  righteous)  of  the  entire 
man  as  regenerate.  (See  on  Rom.  iii.  21.)  Sanctification  {dytaafiSg)^ 
is  the  gradual  development  of  this  germinal  new  life,  not  the  gradual 
improvement  or  purifying  of  the  old  man,  for  that  must  he  given  up 
to  death.  Finally,  redemption  (dnwXvTpuHjig)^  which  sometimes  em- 
braces in  its  meaning  the  commencement  of  the  new  life,  refers  here 
especially  to  its  end  and  accomplishment.  (See  on  this  idea  at 
Rom.  iii.  25.)  Perfect  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  comes  only 
with  the  redemption  of  the  body  (dTrokvrpaxng  rov  a6narn>g^  Rom.  viii 
23),  because  the  mortal  body  always  remains  a  source  of  temptation. 
Paul  then  again  repeats  the  thought  in  ver.  29,  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage from  Jer.  ix.  23,  signifying  that  no  creature  may  glory  in 
himself,  but  only  in  the  Lord ;  which,  according  to  the  context, 
would  bear  this  construction,  that  the  Christian  is  indebted  to  the 
Lord  alone,  and  not  to  himself,  for  the  whole  work  of  his  moral  per- 
fection, a  doctrine  destructive  of  all  Pelagianism.  Regeneration  is 
entirely  God's  work,  as  was  the  creation,  alike  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end. — (Ver.  31  is  an  anacoluthon  ;  to  the  fva,  yhnfrcu 
maybe  supplied. — KavxdoOai  is  generally  construed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  iVy  but  also  with  negi,  imip^  Kard.) 


§  2.  The  Wisdom  of  (Jod. 
(ii.  1-16.) 

After  thus  exposing  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  the  apostle 
describes  more  closely  the  properties  of  that  which  is  Divine  from 
ver.  6-16,  having  beforehand  plainly  signified  to  the  Corinthians 
(ver.  1-5),  with  an  allusion  to  ver.  17,  chap,  i.,  that  this  wisdom, 
pure  and  without  any  admixture  of  human  elements,  was  what  he 
had  faithfully  preached  to  them. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Upon  coming  to  Corinth,  says  Paul,  he  preached  to 
them  with  no  human  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  but  had 
simply  announced  to  them  the  historical,  and  indeed  the  crucified 
Christ,  exposing  to  full  view  the  folly  of  the  Divine  preaching  (ver. 
21),  instead  of  veiling  it  in  mystery.  This  contains  the  great  truth 
which  cannot  be  too  deeply  realized,  that  the  gospel,  in  its  essence^ 
is  matter  neither  of  theory,  abstraction,  reflection,  nor  again  imagi- 
nation, but  history^  and  in  truth  Divine  history.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  a  revelation  of  the  acts  of  Q-od,  and  especially  of  the  one 
great  act  of  God's  love,  the  gift  of  his  only  Son  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  When  faith  is  well  established,  then  alone  may  this  act  of 
God  become  the  subject  of  theory,  of  science,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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church ;  and  even  then  only  bo  far  as  the  whole  investigation  pro- 
ceeds from  faith.  (See  on  ver.  6,  seq.)  Faith  can  never  he  a  fruit  of 
science.  It  has  its  origin  in  God's  Spirit  alone,  which  ever  shews  itself 
most  immediately  effectual  in  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Divine 
history.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  idealizing  tendencies  of  the 
&ise  teachers  among  the  Corinthians,  that  even  then  traces  of  Docetic 
views  of  Christ  were  discernible  among  them  (see  on  xv.  12),  which 
the  apostle  intended  to  oppose  by  holding  up  to  view  the  historical 
Christ.  (In  ver.  1  the  vnepoxrl  kSyov  7}  awpla^  points  to  both  the 
rhetorical  and  speculative  elements  united  in  the  expression  awpla 
X6yov  (i.  17),  as  is  plainly  shewn  by  ii.  4.  The  substantive  vnegox^ 
is  found  in  1  Tim.  ii.  2.  It  indicates  here  the  exaggeration  arising 
from  vanity,  which  exhibits  the  unessential  as  essential. — ^Upon 
IM^Tvpiov  Tov  Qeov  see  on  i  6.  The  reading  fjLvoTTJpiov  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  ver.  7. — In  ver.  2,  iKpiva  is  not,  wi£h  Billroth,  to  be 
rendered,  "  I  determined,"  but  "  I  judged  in  myself,  i.  e.,  I  had  the 
fullest,  most  perfect  conviction."  The  eldivcu  h  vfuv^  to  know  among 
yoUy  is  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  in  Corinth  only  Paul 
must  have  no  other  knowledge  than  Christ,  whilst  elsewhere,  and  in 
himself,  he  might  know  many  things ;  but  that,  as  in  Oorinthy  so 
everywhere,  and  also  in  himself,  Christ  was  ail  in  aU  ;  the  eldevcu, 
that  is  to  say,  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  everlasting  ; 
and  this  is  of  no  multiform  character,  but  one,  and  is  embraced 
in  Christ,  the  manifested  Gtod  (CoL  i.  16,  17).  In  this  knowl- 
edge there  are  no  degrees  ;  it  is  either  possessed  in  full  or  is  en- 
tirely wanting.  True,  it  is  not  denied  that  this  sole  knowledge  of 
eternal  truth  is  again  in  itself  capable  of  progression  ;  but  it  has  in 
no  stage  of  its  development  the  character  of  variety.  This  latter 
belongs  solely  to  earthly  knowledge,  which  attains  to  true  unity  only 
as  it  blends  itself  with  this  higher  knowledge.  Further,  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  Paul  does  pot  say  that  he  knows  some- 
thing 0/  or  concerning  Christ,  but  that  he  knows  him,  preaches 
him.  The  historictd  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  living  one,  who 
abides  by  his  people  until  the  last  day.  He  works  personally  in 
each  believer,  and  is  begotten  again  in  each.  Therefore  Christ  him- 
self, the  crucified  and  the  risen,  is  everywhere  the  object  of  preach- 
ing, and  also  wisdom  itself  (i.  81),  for  his  history  repeats  itself 
livingly  in  the  entire  church,  and  in  every  member  of  it,  not  thereby 
becoming  old,  as  divinity  never  decays  ;  it  exists  in  the  present  day 
in  the  same  fulness  of  power  in  which  it  revealed  itself  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church.) 

Vers.  3-5. — ^As  the  individual  has  to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  God  Working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  and 
inciting  his  diligence  by  a  holy  sense  of  God's  presence  (Phil.  ii.  12, 
13),  BO  Paul,  in  perfect  consciousness  of  the  Divine  strength  working 
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through  him,  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  acknowledging  hig  own 
weakness,  appeared  in  Corinth  to  preach  God,  without  the  admix* 
ture  of  anything  human.  It  is  not,  however,  slavish  fear  that  is 
spoken  of,  but  the  tender  ooncem  which  belongs  to  love,  and  the 
holy  awe  which  accompanies  the  love  of  God.  That  there  is  no  ref- 
er^ice  to  disease  or  persecution,  is  shown  by  the  kcU  which  unites 
ver.  8  immediately  with  ver.  2,  so  that  the  force  is,  "  and  therefore," 
or  "  in  this  consciousnesa"  As  he  therefore  preached  a  Saviour  in 
weakness  (viz.,  as  crucified),  so  he  declared  also  himself  to  be  weak. 
(^yevSfifiv  Trpdf  vftd^y  of  ver.  3  includes  also  the  idea  of  his  coming 
among  them. — ^In  ver.  4  the  first  imm  is  to  be  understood  as  adversa- 
tive. Paul  utters  the  antithesis ;  in  himself  weak,  but  in  God 
strong. — A6yo^  refers  to  more  familiar  discourse,  KTJpvyfia  to  preach^ 
ing,  properly  speaking.  UeiOol  is  an  epithet  of  censure  ;  it  indicates 
the  peculiar  human  persuasion,  which  should  find  no  place  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel ;  believers  must  be  converted  by  Divine 
power.  The  form  does  not  occur  again ;  the  Greeks  have  TndavSg 
for  it,  and  likewise  neiaro^j  Treiartudg^  and  if  some  Codd.  adopt  these 
forms,  or  iv  neidol,  it  is  clear  that  these  readings  originate  only  in 
the  substitution  of  a  more  usual  for  the  unaccustomed  form.  The 
dvdf)iuK)mv7ig  is  also  a  spurious  addition,  borrowed,  without  doubt,  from 
ver.  13.  The  strict  antithesis  to  neiSk  awfiia/g  X&yoi  is  clearly  hf  aw^ 
Btov^  instead  of  which  he  puts  the  operation  of  Divine  wisdom. 
HvevimTog  kcu  6wdfie(og  is  best  comprehended  as  a  hendiadys.  The 
operation  is  primarily  to  be  conceived  as  internal,  in  that  the  gospel 
has  power  to  transform  sinners,  then  external,  as  displaying  itself  in 
the  Charismata. — ^In  ver.  5  i  implies  origin  and  permanent  existence. 
Faith  is  first  the  crecUion  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  will  of  man  cannot 
efiace  [although  he  may  hinder  its  production]  ;  but  it  also  resU 
continuously  in  this  mighty  Spirit,  who  incessantly  produces  it^  aa  it 
were,  anew.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — ^The  apostle  now  commences  his  most  important  de- 
lineation of  Divine  wisdom  as  manifested  in  Christ.  The  connexion 
with  what  precedes  it  is  this :  but  if  the  gospel  is  no  product  of 
worldly  wisdom,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  this  property ;  it  ia 
rather  a  higher,  a  Divine  wisdom.  But  for  understanding  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  a  survey  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  wisdom,  and 
to  knowledge  (yvwwf)  is  indispensable.*  Paul  uses  indeed  ordinarily 
the  former  term  wisdom  (atxpla),  but  in  i.  5  we  have  already  met  with 
yvCjaig^  and  yv&vai  is  found  in  ii  14  :  besides  the  ideas  are  so  closely 
allied,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  rightly  to  comprehend  one  without 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  nt<mct  (fo^ta,  yvQatd  are  discossed  here  oii^ 
as  they  necessarily  belong  to  the  consUtation  of  the  eternal  life  of  every  believer  (one  or 
other  prevailmg,  as  it  may  be),  and  not  as  Charismata.  In  the  latter  quality  the  reader 
is  refiarred  to  the  remarks  on  xii  t,  seq* 
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the  other.  Faith  (ntartg)  is,  according  to  the  observations  upoa 
Bom.  iil  21,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  wisdom  {ao^ia) 
and  knowledge  (yvikrif)  spring  up.  It  is  conceived  as  Christian 
fSuth,  the  life  of  God  in  man,  the  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  his 
heart,  and  thus  presupposes  the  surrender  of  man  to  Christ  Faith, 
therefore,  is  first  planted  in  the  heart,  since,  though  it  certainly  is 
not  without  knowledge,  yet  this  accompanying  knowledge  is  not  the 
original  principle,  but  the  product  of  spiritual  experience.  In  the 
px)gres8  of  the  gradually  unfolding  life,  the  whole  man  is  swayed 
more  and  more  by  the  power  of  Christ,  and  consequently  his  thoughts 
likewise  are  sanctified.  Thus  knowledge  (yvtjoi^)  is  formed  as  the 
fruit  of  faith,  and  never  ceases  to  be  borne  by  it,  as  the  fruit  by  the 
branch ;  for  eighty  which  alone  does  away  with  faith,  lies  without 
the  limits  of  our  earthly  life.  The  church  collectively  being  but  an 
enlargement  of  individual  life,  must  likewise  attain  to  a  yvdai^y  that 
is  to  say,  a  th^logy  in  the  true  meanhig  of  the  word.  But  the 
yvwoLg  became  spurious  knowledge  when  it  was  founded  not  upon  a 
life  of  faith  and  growing  inward  experience,  but  upon  elements 
liable  to  error,  because  alien  to  the  faith.  In  the  expressions  yvokug 
or  liriyviMftg  (Eph.  i.  17,  iv.  13 ;  Bom.  i.  28),  knowledgey  as  such,  is 
thus  primarily  indicated,  not  a  knowledge  phenomenal  and  concep- 
tional,but  an  essential  knowledge^  grounded  on  the  possession  of  what 
is  known,  on  the  communication  of  divinity  to  men.  This  essential 
knowledge  can  never  be  unpractical :  as  true  it  beholds  with  a  cor- 
rect eye  outward  circumstances,  and  tempers  the  energy  of  the  will 
to  work  eflectually  in  them ;  in  this  practical  relation  knowledge 
becomes  wisdom  ((rcx^ta).— One  element  can  never  exist  vrithout  the 
other,  the  theoretical  without  the  practical,  and  vice  versa  ;  the 
two  expressions,  therefore,  if  a  precise  distinction  be  not  sought, 
may  be  used  indifferently.  But  Paul  here  especially  and  intention* 
ally  employs  <to<^,  wisdom^  because  the  deviations  of  the  Corinth- 
ians were  in  general  of  a  practical  kind,  and  betrayed  themselves  in 
practice,  though  indeed  here,  as  ordinarily,  they  ultimately  rooted 
themselves  in  doctrinal  errors.  In  its  abstract  character  again,  as  the 
wisdom  of  God,  i.  e.,  as  wisdom  proceeding  from  Grod,  Paul  opposes  the 
gospel  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  recognized  as  such 
only  by  the  perfect,  that  is,  true  believers  (the  Trwevjuariicoi,  iii.  1),  who 
bear  the  principle  of  perfectness  in  themselves,  without  its  being  en- 
tirely developed  (Phil.  iii.  12-15).  In  this  view  the  gospel  has,  and 
ever  retains  the  nature  of  a  mystery,  which  the  Almighty  has  pre- 
pared for  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  it  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  natural  man  (ver.  14).  (In  ver.  6  the  construction 
ao^v  bf  Totg  rtXdoi^  is  not  equivalent  to  the  dative  "  wisdom  for 
the  perfect,"  but  to  ovocv  h  rdlg  Tekeloigy  "  which  is  esteemed  what 
it  is  only  among  the  perfect.'^ — ^Again,  the  ao^la  rov  aldi/og  tovtvu  is 
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=  the  ao(l>la  rov  tcSofiov  tovtov  of  i.  20  ;  and  if  the  rulers  (<J(3%ovT«f) 
are  still  further  distinguished,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  more 
strongly  displaying  the  triumph  of  Divine  over  human  wisdom  ;  for 
the  expression  tefers,  not  to  evil  spirits  [in  which  ease  this  form 
is  always  in  the  singular],  but  rulers  and  princes,  in  the  learned,  as 
in  the  political  world,  as  ver.  8  shews.  They  had  crucified  Christ, 
but  had  come  to  nought  {KaTOfryovfjtevoi)  since  he  was  risen  again, 
and  the  church  had  continually  extended  itself  The  connexion 
between  influence  in  the  state  and  in  learning  proceeds  from  the 
circumstance  that  cultivation  is  ordinarily  most  widely  prevalent 
among  the  higher  classes. — ^Ver.  7.  'Ev  nv<rrqpt(py  in  a  mystery j  and 
d7roic€Kpviifievriy  hiddeny  are  not  to  be  understood  of  absolute  unknow- 
ableness,  otherwise  no  "wisdom  of  God"  could  ever  exist  among 
men,  but  only  of  the  impossibility  of  its  being  understood  outside 
of  the  limits  of  strictly  Christian  life.  [See  the  remarks  upon 
Kom.  xvi.  25.] — But  the  two  expressions  are  not  synonymous ;  kv 
{tvarri^iid  is  more  applicable  to  men,  "a  wisdom  in  mysterious 
form,  not  discernible  of  man  with  his  natural  powers ;"  dnoKeKpvfi^ 
liivTj  to  God,  "  bidden  in  God  and  in  his  being,  consequently  itself 
of  a  Divine  nature  ;"  ver.  9  carries  out  the  idea. — Heidenreich  sup- 
plies yvtijgiaai  to  Trpoujpiaev.  In  some  passages,  as  Eph.  iii.  4, 5  ;  CoL 
L  26  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  this  idea  is  unquestionably  expressed,  but  here 
TTpo6piaev  seems  simply  intended  to  declare  that  God  had  pt^eviously 
destined  to  man  the  gift  of  salvation  through  Christ,  the  design  of 
revelation  being  already  suflSciently  evident  throughout  the  entire 
argument. — Al6v  has  not,  literally,  the  sense  of  eternity,  it  signifies 
only  a  long  period  ;  but  npb  twv  aluvwv,  i.  e.,  before  all  ages,  indi- 
cates, in  fact,  the  abstract  notion  of  eternity. — The  dS^a  is  here  not 
glory,  but  glorification,  for  all  human  glorying  Paul  had  at  i.  29, 31, 
completely  excluded.  The  ^pCjv  applies  not  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  to  all  believers  to  whom  the  promises  of  ages  past  were  ful- 
fiUed.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — That  the  rulers  of  this  world  (dpxovreg  rov  al&vog 
tovtov)  denote  the  worldly  great  in  science,  and  in  the  state  ver,  8 
clearly  shews  where  they  are  described  as  those  who  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory.  Yet  this  expression  is  by  no  means  to  be  referred  to  the 
Jews  alone  ;  without  doubt  the  apostle  beheld  in  Pilate  the  repre- 
sentative of  heathen  rulers,  and  therefore  both  Jews  and  heathens, 
in  their  scientific  and  political  representatives  were  alike  included. 
The  apostle,  in  passing,  proves  the  assertion  (in  accordance  with 
Luke  xix.  42  ;  xxiii.  34  ;  Acts  iii  17  ;  xiii.  27),  that  they  had  not 
known  Christ,  from  the  fact  that  they  crucified  him.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  to  jvMify  them,  for  had  they  rightly  used  the  means 
afforded,  they  might  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  as 
Acts  xiii  27  clearly  shews ;  but  it  is  designed  to  mitigate  their 
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goilt;  and  to  intimate  that  the  natural  man,  as  sucli  (ver.  14),  ever 
thus  acts,  and  consequently  continually,  as  it  were,  crucifies  Christ 
anew.  The  meaning  of  yiv6aK€iv  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  expression 
"  lord  of  glory."  As  a  guiltless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  richly-gifted 
many  they  knew  him  well ;  therefore  their  guilt  must  ever  remain 
great,  as  they  delivered  him  through  envy  ;  but  they  really  believed 
he  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  because  their  notions  of  God  were  es- 
sentially false,  and  with  such  notions  Christ's  conduct  by  no  means 
agreed.  "  Glory"  is  here  the  entire  fulness  of  the  glories  of  the 
eternal  world,  Divine  power,  and  glory,  just  as  God,  at  Acts  vii  2  ; 
Eph.  i.  17,  is  called  God  or  Father  of  glory  ;  and  "  lord  of  glory" 
(KvpKK  TTj^  ^6^)  seems  to  mark  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  indeed,  transcends  the  power  of  man,  as  it 
is  wrought  in  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  though  it  may  be  re- 
pelled by  man's  own  resistance.  Finally,  "  crucifying  the  Lord  of 
glory*'  (iaravpdHjav  rbv  Kvpiov  rfjg  66^g)  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which  exhibit  a  confusion  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  natures,  thereby  arguing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  communicatio 
idiomatum  a  correct  fundamental  principle,  although  there  n)ay  not 
always  be  strict  congruity  in  the  mode  of  its  exhibition. — The  quo- 
tation which  follows  (ver.  9)  connects  itself,  as  in  i.  31,  in  the  form 
of  an  anacoluthon.  Theophylact  considers  that  supplying  yeyove 
would  restore  the  construction  ;  Billroth  views  the  whole  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  a(xl>ia  Qeov  of  ver.  7.  But  dXkd  is  more  correctly 
taken  in  antithesis  to  the  words  fjv  oiSelg  rCjv  dpx6vT0)v  tov  cU(ovo^ 
TovTov  eyvcotcevy  tohich  none  of  the  rtders,  etc.  (ver.  8).  This  con- 
trast, however,  Paul  states,  not  in  his  own  words,  but  in  those  of 
Scripture  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is  this,  "  Which  wisdom  none  of 
the  rulers  of  this  world  understood,  but  it  is  prepared  by  God  for 
those  who  love  him ;  by  human  power  it  can  never  be  attained." 
For  "  eye,  ear,  heart,"  indicate  the  modes  by  which  man,  as  such, 
attains  either  idea  or  perception ;  the  love  which  places  itself  in 
connexion  with  God,  conducts  to  a  far  richer  world  of  knowledge 
and  feeling  than  earthly  means  can  open  to  our  conception.  The 
quotation,  therefore,  seems  to  refer  only  to  man  with  his  natural 
powers  ;  the  following  verse  represents  him  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which  he  attains  to  an  essential  knowledge  of 
Divine  things.  The  dXXd  alludes  to  the  previously-mentioned  ovSel^ 
kyviMie,  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  63. 10. 1) — 'HToifuwey  preparedj  intimates, 
also,  the  actual  communication. — The  second  a  stands  for  roiavra, — 
'Ava/3atvav  Im  Kopdiav  ==  aV  V?  nV:f,  the  rising  of  a  lively  feeling  in 
the  heart. — The  Old  Testament  has  no  such  precise  passage  ;  Paul 
referred  not  improbably  to  Isa.  bciv.  3,  4,  quoting  from  memory ; 
for  a  similar  thought  is  found  in  Isa.  lii.  15,  and  Ixv.  17.  The  form 
saBoig  yiyQaTTTcu  does  not  allow  our  referring  it  to  an  apocryphal 
Vol,  IV.— 15 
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work,  for  it  always  signifies  the  Old  Testament.  Nevertheless  Ori- 
gen,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  imagined  that  Paul  had  borrowed 
these  words  from  the  apocrypha  of  Elias.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  words  existed  in  such  a  book,  now  lost ;  but  as  the  book  itself 
was  doubtless  the  work  of  later  times,  they  were  probably  quoted 
from  our  epistle  by  the  apocrypha. 

Ver.  10. — Paul  then  derives  the  wisdom  of  believers  from  a  sim- 
ilar exercise  of  God's  graqe  ;  they  know  God  through  the  revelation 
of  his  Spirit.  Of  course  this  is  not  limited  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
but  includes  all  believers,  who  indeed  at  Pentecost  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  same  time ;  the  words  refer,  however, 
strictly  to  the  regenerate,  and  not  at  all  to  the  members  of  the  vis- 
ible church.  On  "  revealing  through  the  Spirit,"  see  Matth.  xvi.  17. 
The  question  here,  is  not  of  the  one  great  feet  of  the  appearing  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  individual  influence  which  each  experiences  in 
himself  of  the  power  of  Christ ;  just  as  the  process  of  seeing  requires 
not  merely  the  creation  of  the  sun,  but  that  the  sun's  ray  strike  the 
eye.  (To  drrBKdXwpe  supply  from  ver.  7  awf>iav  dnoKeKpvfifievfiv.) 
This  revealing  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  deduced  by  the  apostle  from 
his  general  nature.  The  Spirit,  i,  e.,  the  Spirit  of  God,  searches 
likewise  the  depth  of  the  Godhead,  and  can  hence  impart  true 
knowledge  concerning  Grod.  The  heightening  clause  ical  ra 
pdSi]  Tov  Qeovy  requires  that  'ndvTa  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
so  that  nothing  is  excluded  from  the  penetrating  scrutiny 
(ipewdv)  of  the  Spirit.  Besides,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God  him- 
self, the  "  deep  things  of  God"  are  the  decrees  of  Qtod,  the  acts  of 
his  will,  but  also  signify  the  Divine  essence  itself.  The  Father,  in 
his  infinite  fulness  and  depth  is  known  to  himself  in  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit,  just  as  a  man  (ver.  11)  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  knoweth  the 
things  that  are  in  him.  There  are,  also,  attributes  of  God  which 
man  may  apprehend  with  his  natural  powers  (Eom.  i.  19,  20).  The 
rd JMStj  in  connexion  with  tcai^  "even  the  depths  of  God,"  signifies 
that  which  is  absolutely  beyond  the  mere  human  understanding, 
e,  g.,  the  Trinity.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  knows 
all,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  reveals  all  to  men,  but  that  it  is 
only  those  things  which  concern  Christ,  called  in  ver.  12,  ra  imb  tov 
Oeov  xaQ^<^^vTa  ^fuv^  the  things  freely  given  to  us  of  Gfod,  But  even 
this,  according  to  the  apostle's  idea,  is  everything  (see  iii.  22).  He 
who  knows  Christ,  knows  God,  and  aU  besides  ;  for  in  Christ  lie  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  (Col.  ii.  3.)  In  1  John  ii 
20,  27,  it  is  said  of  those  who  have  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  "  Ye 
have  no  need  that  one  teach  you"  (oi?  xp^iav  exere^  Iva  rig  6i6daK^ 
iffxdg)  ;  they  know  all  I  This  does  not  of  course  include  all  the  mi- 
nutiae of  earthly  wisdom,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  the  everlast- 
ing in  which  all  other  is  contained.    How  &r  the  declarations  of 
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Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiii  9, 12  agree  with  this,  will  be  further  shewn  in 
the  explanation  of  that  passage. 

Ver.  11. — Paul  illustrates  this  thought  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  a  parallel  deduced  from  human  consciousness.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  the  connexion  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  Di- 
vine Being  was  completely  incomparable.  Paul  judges  otherwise. 
Man,  as  the  image  of  God,  bears  within  himself  analogies  to  this 
relation,  and  similar  parallels  (see  the  Comm.  on  John  i.  1)  have  in 
this  their  sanction.  At  the  thought  "  the  spirit  of  man  knows  what 
is  in  him,''  that  is  to  say,  in  the  soul  as  the  centre  of  personality,  we 
might  hesitate,  because  men  so  seldom  truly  know  themselves,  and 
self-knowledge  is  found  with  few.  But  it  is  not  the  meaning  of 
Paul  that  the  spirit  of  man  knows  all  that  is  in  man,  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  knows  all  that  is  in  God.  His  idea  is  rather  this  :  let  a  man 
know  much  or  little  of  the  facts  of  his  consciousness,  it  is  ever  by 
his  own  spirit  that  he  becomes  acquainted  with  what  he  knows  ;  no 
stranger  can  investigate  the  depths  of  another's  soul.  Thus  under- 
stood, the  parallel  is  perfectly  legitimate,  "  As  God's  Spirit  rules 
over  aU,  so  does  the  spirit  of  man  bear  sway  in  himself,  as  in  a 
microcosm."  Billroth  here  does  violence  to  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle ;  he  finds  expressed  in  them  the  identity  of  the  Divine  and 
human  spirit,  an  identity  which  would  indeed  stiU  seem  not  to  ex- 
clude the  distinction  of  the  two.  At  least  the  mode  of  expression 
chosen  by  him  is  easily  misunderstood,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and 
"  the  spirit  of  man"  are  here  as  expressly  separated  as  in  Bom.  viii. 
16  (compare  the  explanation  to  the  passage).  It  would  be  simpler 
to  say  that  the  human  spirit  is  aUied  to  the  Divine  ;  and  as  only 
like  recognizes  like,  thus  the  human  spirit  is  the  organ  whereby  man 
receives  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  is  enlightened  through'his  influence. 
But  without  the  Divine  Spirit  (ver.  14)  and,  with  his  natural  spirit 
alone,  he  could  never  know  God. — The  "  knoweth  none  except  the 
Spirit  of  God"  {oidelg  oldev,  el  iirj  rb  TTvevfui  tov  Oecv)  is,  after  what 
precedes,  naturally  to  be  received  with  the  addition,  "  and  he,  to 
whom  the  Spirit  imparts  knowledge,"  precisely  as  in  Matth.  xi.  27, 
it  is  said,  "  No  one  knows  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  him."  (See  the  Comm.  on  this  passage.)  On 
ddivcu  used  in  this  and  the  following  verses  for  Divine  knowledge,  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  :  it  is,  as  ver.  14  shews,  entirely  synonymous  with 
yvujvcu. 

Vers.  12, 13. — By  a  comparison  drawn  from  our  earthly  relations, 
the  apostle  endeavours  to  make  the  condition  of  the  regenerate  mind, 
really  knowing  God,  more  comprehensible.  Over  the  former  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  {nvevfui  tov  KSofiov)^  rules,  whose  spirit  is  so  far  identical 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  as  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  world,   (Ephes.  vi  12.)   The  spirit  of  God  (nvevfm  Ik  tov 
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Beov)  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Twevfia  mentioned  before,  only 
the  Ik  points  more  definitely  to  the  emanating  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  revealing  itself  in  the  heart  of  man,  to  the  TrvevfM  -nQo^xyfAK&if 
in  contrast  with  the  Mkaderov^  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  The 
aim  of  this  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  alike  for  theory  and 
practice,  for  the  knowledge  of  God's  grace  in  Christ  (ra^^^apta^'vra  = 
X^^^y  see  i.  5,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  being  falsely  by  some 
included  therein)  which  is  proclaimed  by  preaching,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  earthly  wisdom.  (With  human  wisdom  should  have  beai 
contrasted  the  Divine  ;  Paul,  hower,  substitutes  for  this,  as  in  ii.  4^ 
irvev/ia,  spirit^  as  the  cause  of  wisdom. — ^duKTolg  is  in  both  cases  to 
be  referred  to  the  genitive  atxplag  and  nvevfiaTogy  which  indicate  the 
source  of  the  instruction  ;  as  at  John  vi.  45,  the  expression  is  also 
found,  didaKTol  Qeov.  The  reading  6i6axi  seems  intended  merely  to  re- 
move the  diflSculty  occasioned  by  the  genitive.)  Some  difficulties  are 
to  be  found  in  the  concluding  sentence  nvevfMTiKolg  TrvevfAariKd  ovyKpi- 
vmnegy  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiriitial,  IvyKpiveiv^  to 
mingle,  connect,  hence  compose,  propound  something,  to  bring,  as  it 
were,  the  subject  matter  into  right  connexion  with  existing  personages. 
But  the  dative  irvevfiaTiKdlg  awakens  doubt.  The  translation,  "  pro- 
pounding for  the  spiritual,  things  spiritual,"  does  not  appear  suit- 
able, for  in  iii.  1,  Paul  says  that  he  cannot  speak  to  the  Corinthians 
as  to  spiritual  persons,  although  he  had  delivered  unto  them  the 
gospel ;  and  again  the  gospel  is  commonly  preached  to  those  who 
are  yet  unbelievers,  to  lead  them  to  faith.  But  the  following  verses 
require  this  explanation;  that  the  Corinthians  are  carnal  cannot 
prevent  his  labouring  spiritually  ;  where  in  general  Spirit  exists  it 
is  awakened  by  spiritual  efficacy.  Grotius  would  refer  TTvevfMTiKa  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  TTvevfiaTiKolg  to  the  New,  in  the  sense  of 
^^  explaining  things  spiritual  by  that  which  is  spiritual  But  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  here  referred  to  ;  and  with  Beza  to  supply 
Xoyoig  with  trvsv^jLartKolq^  making  the  idea,  "delivering  spiritual 
things  in  a  truly  spiritual  form,"  would  absolutely  require  iv. 

Ver.  14. — The  mention  of  the  delivery  of  the  gospel  leads  the 
apostle  naturally  to  the  relation  of  men  to  it.  He  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  men,  rlwxucoi  and  TrvevfmTiKol,  He  considers  first  the 
former,  and  declares,  first,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  because  they  are  foolishness  to  them  ;  but,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  also  cannot  receive  them,  since  they  must  be  spirit- 
ually discerned.  The  question  is,  how  the  idea  of  the  dvOpumog 
^vxt'it6g  is  to  be  determined,  and  how  it  is  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  aaptuKdg^  fleshly  (iii.  1),  and  on  the  other  to  irvevfiaTucdg^  spiritudL 
First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  do  not  indicate  un- 
changeably fixed  and  distinct  classes  of  men,  in  which  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  is  impossible,  but  conditions  which  may  alternate  in 
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the  same  man  ;  no  one  is  by  birth  a  nveviMTiKoq^  and  there  are  mo- 
ments in  which  every  one  is  aapKiK6q.   If  we  define  first  the  extremes, 
it  is  clear  that  with  the  oaptuKo^,  the  flesh  prevaiU^  and  with  the 
wvevfiarucog  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  dominion  of  the  one  principle 
does  not,  however,  exclude  the  stirring  of  the  other ;  on  occasions, 
the  Spirit  may  be  perceived  working  with  the  fleshly,  and  the  flesh 
with  the  regenerate  ;  the  character  of  an  individual  determines  it- 
self according  as  the  one  or  the  other  principle  decidedly  predomi- 
nates.    But  in  the  relation  of  the  xj^vxTJ  to   the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  (see  my  Treatise  de  Trichot.  Nat.  Hum.  in  the  Opusc.  Acad. 
p.  154,  seq.),  the  ipvxiicdg  is  he  in  whom  neither  flesh  nor  spirit  deci- 
dedly prevaib,  but  the  life  of  the  soul,  simply  as  such,  bears  sway 
It  might  be  asserted  that  where  this  soul  life  predominates,  the 
flesh  will  certainly  ever  shew  itself  powerful  as  Paul  represents. 
Bom.  vii  14,  seq.     This  is  in  general  unquestionably  correct ;  nev- 
ertheless, even  the  natural  man  can  maintain  a  certain  righteousness, 
in  that  capKiKog  indicates  a  deeper  degree  of  moral  debasement, 
called  forth  by  actual  sin ;  but  then  the  two  expressions  are  so  dis- 
tinguished that  aapiciKog  intimates  the  ethical  principle,  'il)vxtK6g^  the 
iiUellectual  (a  point  specially  important  in  relation  to  their  use).    If 
the  natural  man  is  to  be  designated  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the 
transgressor  of  the  law,  he  is  called  aapKiKdg ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  incapability  to  know  God,  he  is  named  i^vxcKSg.    (See  James  iii. 
15 ;  Jude  ver.  19  :  in  the  latter  passage  the  xpvxiKol  are  expressly 
called  nvevfxa  fir)  ^x^vreg.)    It  is  precisely  so  here  :  as  long  as  the 
ftwxtt^og  remains  what  he  is,  carnal,  he  cannot  recognize  what  is  Di- 
vine, for  he  wants  the  requisite  organ.   No  man  can  of  his  own  power 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Christ  ;  it  is  the  work  of  God 
whenever  accomplished.     But  knowledge  is  here  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  speculative  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  (which  might 
be  acquired  by  natural  exertion),  but  as  an  insight  proceeding  from 
internal  enlightenment  and  experience.   Unquestionably  man  in  his 
natural  condition  is  not  without  spirit,  which  belongs  essentially  to 
his  nature;  but  it  slumbers  in  him,  and  only  the  animal  life  is  awake; 
yet,  when  the  Divine  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel  arouses 
the  human  spirit,  the  rpvxifcog  ceases,  and  the  TTvevfiaTiKog,  who  is 
capable  of  spiritually  discerning,  lives.     True,  the  case  is  altered,  if 
man,  by  continued  sin,  sinks  below  the  beasts  ;    then  even  the 
capacity  of  spiritual  quickening  may  be  lost,  and  his  state  become 
that  of  hardened  obduracy.    (See  at  Rom.  ix.  18.) 

Vers.  15,  16. — We  might  now  have  expected  that  Paul  would 
continue,  "  but  the  spiritual  man  receive th  the  things  of  the  Spirit," 
in  contrast  with  the  ipvxiicSg :  but  the  perception  of  the  Spirit  being 
assumed  to  exist  in  him  (the  transition  between  the  two  conditions 
being  the  mysterious  act  of  regeneration),  Paul  only  describes  the 
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nvevfiariKSg  as  he  who  judges  all,  without  being  judged  of  any.  His 
higher  position  embraces  the  lower  sphere,  through  which  he  has 
himself  passed ;  but  to  the  xlwxticdg  as  well  as  the  aa^tuicSg  the  view 
of  the  higher  sphere  is  absolutely  shut,  as  the  world  of  light  to  the 
blind.  Paul  adduces  this  fact  of  the  higher  comprehensive  position 
for  a  broader  judgment,  because  the  Corinthians  would  not  concede 
it  to  him,  the  true  TTvevfiaTucdg,  presuming,  although  ^vxikoC^  even 
aapKiKoi  (iii.  1),  to  judge  Paul,  for  which  they  possessed  in  themselves 
no  standard.*  As  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  proceeding, 
Paul  appeals  to  Isa.  xl.  13,  where  the  Lord  is  described  as  incom- 
prehensible to  man.  (This  passage  is  quoted  in  Bom.  xi  34,  but 
likewise,  as  here,  concisely,  from  memory.  The  LXX  read  ovfi- 
fiifig,  for  (jvfi/3ipdcei^  i.  e.,  the  Attic  form  of  the  future  of  avfjifk0di<j, 
which  the  LXX.  more  frequently  use  for  rrj'in,  "to  teach,  in- 
struct/' See  Exod.  iv.  12,  15 ;  Lev.  x.  11  ;  Ps.  xxxiL  8.  The 
Attic  dialect  in  this  sense  prefers  the  form  npoaPiPa^eiv,)  Be- 
tween "  mind  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  mind  of  Christ"  (vovg  icvpiov^  Xpta* 
rov)  no  express  difference  can  be  stated ;  vovg  is  synonymous  with 
nvsvfm^  except  that  the  former  conceives  the  spirit  rather  as  ability, 
as  rational  consciousness.  Paul  therefore  ascribes  to  himself  as 
TTvevfrnTiKog^  the  Divine  incomprehen^ible  vovg.  As  mankind  can 
neither  know  nor  instruct  Grod,  neither  can  the  rpvxuidg  know  or 
guide  the  nvevfiaTCKSg,  for  God  is  in  him,  is  spiritually  the  living 
principle  in  the  regenerate.  How  decidedly  Paul  held  the  idea 
of  the  indwelling  of  God  in  believers,  is  shewn  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  passage,  according  to  which  unbelievers 
shall  acknowledge  that  God  truly  was  in  them.  But  the  apostle 
is  far  from  comparing  himself  with  God  and  Christ ;  he  rather 
represents  himself  as  only  the  organ  of  Gtod  in  Christ,  in  whom 
the  sinful  subjectivity  is  destroyed.  This  thought,  however,  has 
been  often  fearfully  abused  by  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  In  spirit- 
ual self-conceit  making  themselves  equal  to  God,  as  regenerate 
and  true  Trvev/xart^ot,  they  introduce  the  most  terrible  compulsion 
of  conscience  in  their  circle,  requiring  unconditional  obedience  to 
their  caprices,  which  they  give  out  as  workings  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  them.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  will  admit  of  no  adherence 
to  his  person,  but  only  to  the  truth  which  he  preaches.  (See  on  iii 
6-7,  iv.  1.)  Still  the  decision  whether  what  he  preaches  is  the  truth, 
cannot  be  left  to  men  (iv.  3);  the  Divine  Spirit  must  verify  it  by 
the  issue,  by  the  dTrSdei^cg  6vvdfie<M>g,  demonstration  of  power  (ii  4), 
as  it  has  already  done  beyond  measure. 

*  It  might  appear  contradiotory  to  this,  that  Paul  judges,  nay  oondemus  Peter  and 
Barnabas,  who  must  nevertheless  be  considered  irvevfiaTtKol  (see  Gal.  ii.)  But  this  inci- 
dent is  thus  reooncileable  with  the  principle  here  laid  down ;  that  it  is  not  the  spiritually 
regenerate  man  who  is  condemned  in  the  Trvev/^artxoc,  but  the  natural  man,  who  is  co- 
existent in  him. 
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§  3.  The  BuiLDiNa  op  God. 
(iii.  1-22.) 

Paul  proves,  from  the  existing  divisions  in  Corinth  (iii  1-4), 
that  the  Christians  there  were  yet  far  removed  from  the  true  spirit- 
ual standard,  and  displayed  themselves  rather  as  carnal-minded. 
They  had  mistaken  the  instruments  in  building,  for  the  heavenly 
Architect  himself,  and  so  destroyed  God's  temple  which  was  to  be 
perfected  in  the  church,  even  although  the  true  foundation,  once 
laid  in  it,  yet  remained  uninjured  (iii.  5-17).  They  should  therefore 
yet  abandon  their  false  wisdom,  and  willingly  lose  everything;  in 
Christ,  they  should  receive  all  again  (iii.  18-22). 

Vers.  1,  2. — ^The  transition  from  the  2d  to  the  3d  chapter  is  in- 
correctly conceived,  if  Paul's  language,  "  I  could  not  address  you  as 
spiritual,"  be  regarded  as  a  reply  to  an  implied  question,  "  If  the 
spiritual  are  not  to  be  judged,  how  can  you,  Paul,  then  judge  us  ?" 
There  exists  no  trace  of  the  Corinthians  desiring  to  reject  the 
judgment  of  the  apostle  ;  though  they,  in  their  incompetence,  passed 
judgment  on  him.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  precipitate  judgments  of 
the  Corinthians  are  intended  to  be  restrained  (see  iv.  8)  by  the  infor- 
mation that  they  are  in  no  way  competent  to  judge.  In  form,  the 
"  and  I  was  not  able  to  speak,"  connects  itself  with  ver.  13,  the 
iTvevfjtaTucotg  TrvEvnartKcL  ovyKpivovreg,  Among  the  Corinthians,  he  says, 
he  was  not  able  to  adopt  this  elevated  form  of  discourse  ;  he  must 
condescend  to  their  weakness.  It  is,  however,  observable,  that  Paul 
considers  the  Corinthians  as  regenerate,  as  babes  in  Christ,  and 
nevertheless  calls  them  oapKiKoi^  carnal^  which  seems  contradictory. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  from  the  remarks  made  on  ii.  14,  that 
even  the  spiritual  can  upon  occasion  be  aapKiKdq,  The  Corinthians 
were  in  their  general  character  believers,  regenerate  men,  Christ  the 
.true  foundation  being  laid  in  them  (ver.  11);  but  they  were  not 
feithful  as  to  the  gift  they  had  received  ;  for,  reverting  to  their  car- 
nal standard,  they  mingled  their  old  views  with  the  new  element  of 
life,  and  this  the  apostle  disapproves.  That  this  condition  had  been 
previously  observable  is  shewn  by  the  ^dwrjOriv  and  in&riaa  (in  the 
aorist  lies  a  reference  to  a  second  presence  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  for  to 
the  first,  when  the  church  there  was  founded,  the  expression  can- 
not refer  ;  at  that  period  the  life  of  faith  was  just  flowering  forth 
among  the  Corinthians,  and  it  would  not  have  been  made  a  subject 
of  reproach  to  them,  that  it  was  only  in  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment, which  however  is  done  here),  and  that  it  still  continued  i& 
plain  from  the  words  "  nor  even  still  now  are  ye  able."    Paul  as* 
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sumes  therefore  degrees  in  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life,  as  in  1 
John  ii.  13.  Children,  young  men,  and  men  in  Christ,  are  distin- 
guished in  this  passage.  In  each  of  these  gradations  salvation  is 
attainable,  but  the  degree  of  bliss  is  measured  by  the  degree  in 
sanctification.  (See  on  iii.  15.)  What  is  the  connexion  here  between 
milk  (yaAa),  and  meat  (P^fm)?  Some  say,  that  the  former  expres- 
sion signifies  the  easy,  and  the  latter  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of  - 
the  gospel.  According  to  this  it  would  be  certainly  surprising  that 
Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  treats  of  many  subjects 
which  cannot  be  included  in  the  former  category.  In  Heb.  vi.  3,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  reckoned  among  the  fundamentid  doc- 
trines of  the  Christi&n  belief ;  but  the  discussion  upon  the  Charis- 
mata (xii  14)  does  not  certainly  belong  to  the  simple  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  this  doctrine  is  difficult 
to  be  urderstood  by  us,  because  the  actual  sight  of  the  gifts  is 
wanting  ,  but  I  think  it  better  to  understand  the  ydXa  and  (^pCjfia 
diflferently.  We  are  not  to  regard  one  doctrine  as  comprehensi- 
ble, and  another  difficult ;  it  is  rather  with  all  doctrine  the  purely 
positive  side  which  is  simple,  and  the  speculative  which  pres^ats  dif- 
ficulty. Paul  had  preached  to  the  Corinthians  the  crucified  Saviour 
as  their  Bedeemer,  as  he  himself  declares  (ii.  2):  this  was  milk  for 
the  babe  in  spirit,  whereby  they  might  grow ;  but  had  he  revealed 
to  them  in  what  manner  Jesus  was  the  Bedeemer  of  men^  the  food 
had  proved  more  unmanageable.  To  this  deeper  knowledge  men 
were  introduced  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul  was  yet  unable 
to  bring  it  before  the  Corinthians,  notwithstanding  their  pride  in  their 
human  wisdom  and  in  their  capacity  for  deep  investigation.  (In  ver. 
1,  K^y6  stands  oppoi|ed  to  what  precedes,  inmq  6t  vovv  XQtarov  exofiey^ 
in  the  sense  of  "  I  have  indeed  the  knowledge,  but  cannot  impart  it 
to  you."  The  text.  rec.  reads  aoQKiKoigy  Griesbach  and  Lachmann 
have  preferred  aapnivoi^y  and  A.B.C.D.  have  the  latter  reading.  But 
as  adpiuvog  properly  signifies  *'  fleshy,  of  flesh,'*  as  is  shewn  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  3,  and  the  form  aapiundg  on  the  contrary  "  fleshly,"  this  would  in- 
volve a  confusion  of  the  two  forms  which  indeed  took  place  in  the 
later  Greek,  but  which  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
Hew  Testament.  I  decide  therefore  for  the  usual  reading,  and  at- 
tribute the  variation  to  the  oversight  of  the  transcribers  and  the 
lesser  care  in  distinguishing  forms,  which  prevailed  in  later  times  ; 
-and  I  the  more  incline  to  this  opinion,  because  immediately  in  what 
follows  capiuKoi  must  be  read. — 'Srjmoi  =  natdiaj  1  John  ii  13. — 
Ver.  2,  the  connexion  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  1  with  vfidg  by  means 
of  vTjnlovg  has  too  slight  a  critical  foundation  to  be  adopted.  Con- 
cerning the  Zeugma  ydXa  vimg^  indriaa,  ov  Ppwfxa^  see  Winer's  Qr. 
S  66.) 

Vers.  3, 4. — As  a  proof  of  their  slight  spiritual  progress,  the  apostle 
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adduces  their  divisions,  in  which  was  displayed  an  excessive  valuing 
of  the  human  above  the  Divine,  and  thus  blindness  of  mind  with 
respect  to  things  eternal.  (In  ver.  3,  ottov,  "  where/'  takes  the  mean- 
ing of  "  in  how  far,  since ;"  see  Viger  430,  seq. — ZfjXo^  is  the  internal 
passion  of  anger ;  ipig  its  manifestation  in  hostility  to  others ; 
dixooTaaia  (Rom,  xvi.  17  ;  Gal.  v.  20)  the  consequence  of  this  mani- 
festation, permanent  dissensions. — Kara  dvOpcjnov  nepinaTelv  =  Kard 
adgxa  nepmartlVy  Rom.  viil  4.  The  antithesis  is  Kara  Be&if  or  icard 
nveviia  TrepinaTeiv. — ^In  ver.  4  and  ver.  5,  Paul  mentions  only  himself 
and  Apollos,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  iv.  6.) 

Vers.  5-7. — To  express  fully  the  perversness  of  this  adherence  to 
man,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  develope  the  relation  of  all  publishers 
of  the  gospel  to  God  the  Lord  ;  they  are  only  servants  (iv.  1).  He  it 
is  who  works  through  them,  who  is  all  in  all ;  and  on  him  alone 
must  all  depend  (iii  22).  (In  ver.  6,  the  rig  ovv  has,  like  did/ccvoc, 
a  depreciating  character.  Ver.  7  replies  to  the  first  question,  they 
are  nothing  ;  tcvgtog  is  contrasted  with  servant. — ^According  to  criti- 
cal authority,  the  reading  dkX*  fj  dcdicovoi  is  to  be  rejected,  although 
most  minusc.  MSS.  defend  it,  and  in  itself  the  reading  is  not  objec- 
tionable ;  d/.X'  7j  stands  for  nisi,  see  Luke  xii.  51,  Herm,  ad  Viger^ 
p.  812,  who  remarks  that  it  is  to  be  explained  from  an  omitted  ovdiv. 
— *E«a<7T6>  ^  stands  for  wf  6  nvgiog  kKdarc^  ^dioKev.  Paul  adds  this,  in 
order  to  represent  the  diversity  of  gifts,  and  of  the  functions  which 
they  produce,  as  not  arbitrary,  but  matter  of  Divine  arrangement. 
With  himself  J  following  out  the  simile  of  the  husbandman,  is  found 
the  gift  of  planting,  and  with  Apollos  that  of  watering.  The  first 
expression  marks  that  capacity  of  commencing  in  a  place  the  new 
.life,  which  was  so  splendidly  prominent  in  Paul.  John  had  it  not, 
nor  Apollos.  (See  Introd.  to  Gospel  of  John.)  But  these  had  the  gift 
of  advancing  the  life  already  kindled,  as  seems  signified  by  the  ex- 
pression "  water.''  But  gifts  can  effect  as  little  in  spiritual,  as  dili- 
gence and  expertness  in  temporal  matters,  without  God's  blessing ; 
he  it  is  who  gives  the  increase.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — The  different  gifts  stand  then  equal  in  the  church, 
as  the  various  members  in  the  body;  and  precisely  according  to 
their  faithful  employment,  shall  every  man  receive  his  reward.  We 
labour  together  for  the  cause  of  God  ;  ye  are  his  husbandry,  his 
building  ;  he  therefore  rewards  every  one  accoi-ding  as  he  has 
laboured  in  his  field.  The  ovvepyol  iofiev^  we  are  co^abott/rerSy 
and  yed^yidv  kare^  tb  are  the  husbandry^  leave  no  doubt  that  Paul 
here  distinguishes  the  teachers  from  the  taught,  and  that  also  ver. 
8  speaks  of  the  reward  of  faithful  teachers  ;  but  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  where  each  is  to  become  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  a  living,  self-erected 
stone  of  the  temple  of  God  (ver.  16),  this  distinction  is  merely  a 
temporary  one.   Hence  in  ver.  12,  we  find  Paul  generalizing  his  lan- 
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guage,  and  representing  every  believer  as  charged  with  the  building 
of  the  temple,  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  him.  But,  if  instead  of 
assuming  this,  we  are  in  what  follows  to  take  the  laying  the  foun- 
dations as  corresponding  to  the  "  planting,'*  and  the  "  building 
thereon"  to  the  "  watering,"  then  the  subsequent  verses  would  consti- 
tute an  attack*  upon  ApoUos,  and  a  justification  of  himself;  but  this 
certainly  never  formed  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  rather  in  what 
follows  to  animate  all  the  Corinthians  to  earnestness  in  following 
Christ  and  in  purification.  (In  ver.  8,  the  iv  elai  declares  the  unity 
of  the  standard  ;  no  one  has  any  preference  before  the  other,  and  it 
is  only  their  faithfulness  in  the  employment  of  their  gifts  which 
places  them  higher  or  lower.  The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matth. 
XXV.  14,  seq.),  Dlustrates  at  large  the  idea  l6iov  luadbv  kfjipercu  Kara 
Tov  l6iov  kSttov,  he  shall  receive  his  oum  reward^  etc.  [see  the  ex- 
planation of  the  passage], — In  ver.  9,  Oecv  avvepyol  is  not  to  be 
understood  "  labourers  with,  alongside  of  Gk)d,"  for  he  effects  bJI 
(ver.  7),  but,  "  labourers  who  work  with  each  other,  for  the  cause  of 
God." — The  expression  yetHpycov  refers  to  the  earlier  image,  oUodofiij 
to  the  new  one  of  the  temple  (ver.  16),  which  is  subsequently  en- 
larged upon.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — Passing  from  ApoUos  personally,  Paul  now  gen- 
eralizing his  idea,  contrasts  himself  with  the  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  collectively  (not  now  barely  with  the  teachers  among 
them,  although  ver.  16,  seq.,  shews  that  he  had  them  still  before  his 
eyes),  and  declares  how  he  was  chosen  of  God,  as  master-builder,  to 
lay  the  foundation,  which  alone  may  be  laid,  viz.,  Christ ;  and  that 
every  one  had  now  to  take  heed  how  he  built  upon  this  foundation. 
The  question  here  is,  what  the  apostle  intended  by  the  foundation,, 
that  as  a  wise  master-builder  he  had  laid,*  and  which  he  designates 
the  only  one  which  may  be  laid  ?  "  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  ?"  This  doctrine  may  certainly  be  the  foundation  of  a  the- 
ology, but  not  of  a  living  church ;  believers  themselves  are  the 
temple  of  God  (ver.  17).  Consequently  it  is  the  living  Christ  himr- 
self  who  calls  -himself  the  comer-stone,  which  the  builders  have 
rejected,  but  whom  God  has  laid  as  the  foundation  to  the  whole 
building  of  God  (see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxi.  42),  and  is  therefore 
named  6  itetfjtevo^y  namely,  laid  by  God ;  for  which  reason  no  one 
can  lay  any  other  foundation  without  resisting  him.  But  if  this  is 
the  meaning,  how  can  Paul  say  :  According  to  the  grace  given  unto 
me  I  have  laid  the  foundation  ?   The  apostle  might  so  far  say  it,  as 

*  Ruckert  endeavours,  though  erroneooslj,  to  discover  in  the  epithet  "  wise"  master- 
builder  a  reference  to  the  mode  of  Paul's  spiritual  labours.  But  the  apostle  calls  himself 
80,  because  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  had  preached  the  only  true  groundwork,  Ohristi 
and  would  not,  like  the  false  teachers  in  Corinth,  weaken  the  power  of  Christ  by  human 
arts. 
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Jesus  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  church  upon  earth,  must 
shew  himself  in  his  life-inspiring  power  at  the  rise  of  every  indi- 
vidual church,  nay  in  every  heart,  if  it  is  to  be  sanctified.  The 
character  of  the  great  universal  temple  of  God  is  thus  repeated  in 
every  church,  in  every  heart ;  everywhere  must  the  living  Christ  be 
the  corner-stone,  the  new  man,  bom  in  regeneration.  Without  this 
inward  life  of  Christ  in  man,  we  can  imagine  neither  Christian  nor 
church,  but  where  even  two  or  three  are  united  in  it,  there  is  the 
germ  of  a  church  (Matth.  xviii.  20).  This  indwelling  of  Christ  is, 
however,  produced  by  the  word  of  preaching,  declared  by  his  mes- 
sengers, and  hence  also  the  office  of  laying  Christ  as  a  foundation 
is  perpetual  in  the  church.  Paul  in  this  respect  was  able  to  say 
that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  in  Corinth,  although  it  was  indispu- 
tably Gk)d  who  granted  the  success ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  work  in 
Corinth  by  no  other  than  the  apostle ;  his  mouth  was,  as  it  were, 
the  door  of  grace  through  which  spiritual  energies  had  flowed  to 
the  Corinthians.  According  to  this  it  must  be  clear  that,  in  say- 
ing, f^  but  let  each  one  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereon,"  all  the 
Christians  in  Corinth  are  intended ;  not  the  teachers  alone  have 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  them,  but  every  one  who 
wiU  believe  must  have  this  groundwork  ;  it  is  not  the  teachers  only 
who  construct  the  building  upon  the  foundation  already  laid,  but 
this  is  the  task  of  every  individual  believer. 

Vers.  12, 13. — The  believer's  agency  in  continuing  the  work  may 
be  such  that  it  builds  upon  the  imperishable  foundation  imperishable 
materials,  or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  build  those  which  are  perishable. 
Both  forms  of  action  may  disclose  themselves  alike  in  their  influence 
on  others,  and  in  that  which  terminates  in  the  agent  himself.  The 
apostle  comprehends  both  in  his  representation,  because,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  they  are  connected  ;  they  who  perversely  influence  others, 
will  never  labour  differently  for  themselves,  since  outward  action  is 
but  the  outflowing  of  the  entire  moral  state.  This  constitutes  Paul's 
justification  for  passing  over  from  teachers  (whom  he  ever  has  prima- 
rily in  view)  to  all  believers,  which  was  all  the  more  necessary,  because 
those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  falsely  influenced  were  prevented 
by  their  perverseness  from  rightly  discriminating  between  sound  influ- 
ence and  false.  At  ver.  15  we  shall  perceive  with  certainty  what  the 
apostle  intended  m  the  figurative  expressions  which  contained  the  two 
ideas.  We  only  now  remark,  that  the  single  words  xp^adv,  dpyvpov, 
XiOovg  Tiiuovg,  and  again  ^Aa,  %opTov,  Kakofirp^y  are  not  to  be  pressed; 
they  simply  imply  the  materials  necessary  for  costly  and  durable 
buildings  (see  Isa.  liv.  11 ;  Rev.  iii.  18),  and  for  common  and  com- 
bustible ones.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  are  not  a 
continuous  series,  as  if  gold  and  straw  could  be  equally  used  in  the 
same  house  but  the  two  triplets  are  to  be  taken  as  antithetical  to 
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each  other,  as  if  it  were  "  or  wood,  hay,  straw."  The  nature  of 
every  man's  work  will  certainly  he  known,  continues  Paul,  for  with, 
fire,  the  element  of  trial,  shall  the  day  of  judgment  declare  it.  The 
luoBhv  Xrj\l)eTai  "  shall  receive  a  reward/'  and  ^TifucjO^tTerai,  "  shall  suf- 
fer loss,"  leave  us  no  doubt  that  ^fiipa  is  not  to  be  received  in  the 
usual  signification  of  "  time"  or  "  light,"  in  opposition  to  darkness, 
but,  in  its  specific  sense  of  "  day,"  refers  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
as  the  agent  whereby  every  thing  and  being  will  be  manifest  in  its 
true  character.  We  need  then  only  supply  ^fA^pa  to  dno/caXvnreTaij 
expressing  the  fact  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  that  decisive 
day  shall  reveal  itself,  in  entire  conformity  with  2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  2 
Pet.  iil  10-12.  (The  present  i-notcaktrmrrcu  after  the  preceding 
future  driWaei  is  perfectly  appropriate,  being  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  day  in  itself;  it  need  not  therefore,  with  Billroth,  be 
understood  as/t^ra«ce7W.) 

Vers.  14, 15. — The  nature  of  the  building  is  revealed  by  fire  ;  that 
built  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  stands  the  proof,  {jihei.)  while 
that  constructed  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  bums  ;  the  builder  of 
the  former  derives  advantage  from  his  structure,  the  latter  injury. 
So  £Etr  the  image  is  simple  and  comprehensible,  and  doubtless  the 
whole  passage  would  have  far  less  occupied  annotators,  but  for  the 
obscure  clause,  "  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,"  etc.  {avroc  61  avjS^ 
aeroLy  ovtg)^  6e  ojg  did  nvpSg).  Without  these  words  we  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  following,  tovtov  (pdepet  6  Qe6g^  him  shall  Ood  destroy  (ver. 
17)  refer  ^ijfiudOrjaeTat  to  condemnation,  and  the  fuaObv  Xr^xj^trai  to 
everlasting  happiness ;  but  the  words  "  he  himself  shall  he  saved^ 
forbid  this  ;  they  manifestly  distinguish  the  builder  from  his  build- 
ing. No  proof  is  necessary  to  refute  the  supposition  of  the  Fathers 
that  au)Orja(n'at  signified  preservation  in  fire,  t.  e.,  an  everlasting  tor- 
ment in  fire,  which  at  least  would  acquire  aajdrjoercu  h  nvpl.^  The 
question  consequently  arises,  of  what  building  agency  does  the 
apostle  here  properly  speak,  the  result  of  which  may  perish,  yet  the 
builder  be  saved,  i.  c,  beatified  ?  Paul  might  be  regarded  as  refer- 
ring to  teacherSj  and  not  to  the  individual  working  for  salvation  on 
the  part  of  each  believer.  Whoever,  to  wit,  builds  up  hay  and 
stubble  upon  the  true  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  must  perish ;  yet, 
doubtless,  we  may  suppose  that  a  teacher  may,  not  from  an  evil 
intention,  but  from  erroneous  views,  build  falsely  upon  the  good 
foundation  laid  in  the  church,  and  his  work  then,  to  his  sorrow, 
perish,  yet  he  himself  be  saved,  on  account  of  his  faith.  But  it  has 
already  been  shewn  (ver.  12)  that  the  reference  was  not  merely  to 
teachers,  as  such,  but  to  all  believers,  and  in  fact  to  teachers  only 
so  far  as  they  likewise  were  believers.    The  following  expansion  of 

*  This  unreasonable  explanation  of  Theophylact  seems  grounded  upon  the  form  o^triu 
fvhfv  h  irvpi,  one  wood  is  preserved  in  the  fire,  perhaps  longer  than  another. 
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the  figure  of  the  temple  of  God  shews  that  the  teachers  belong  with 
them  to  the  one  great  universal  temple,  every  violation  of  which 
Paul  would  reprove  in  himself  and  others.  We  must  therefore  con- 
fess that  although  Paol's  argument  first  commenced  with  the  teach- 
ers (ver.  5),  it  gradually  shapes  itself  so  in  its  development  as  to 
acquire  a  universal  character,  as  in  fact  the  general  distinction 
between  teachers  and  learners  in  the  church  is  in  part  but  incidental 
At  all  events  the  preceding  reference  to  teachers  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  the  present  passage  ;  for  a  teacher  who  can 
in  others  build  what  is  false  upon  a  just  groundwork,  must,  in  order 
to  be  capable  of  this,  have  already  fallen  into  the  same  error  as 
r^ards  himself.  If,  therefore,  he  may  still  be  saved  though  the 
building  in  others  is  destroyed,  he  may  also  be  saved  if  the  false 
building  in  himself  is  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  what  is  possible  for 
him  is  possible  for  all.  Since,  then,  this  salvation  is  dependent  on  the 
true  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  the  "  building  thereon  wood, 
hay,  stubble  ?"*  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  it  was  a* 
life  of  crime  and  transgression  of  the  law,  for  the  absolute  rule  of 
sin  would  again  break  up  the  foundation  itself,  and  lead  to  desertion 
fix)m  Christ  (see  1  Cor.  v.  11).  Such  persons,  in  order  to  be  saved, 
would  need  a  new  conversion,  t.  e.,  a  new  foundation  of  Christ  in  them. 
Others  have  referred  it  to  false  doctrines  ;  but  if  these  are  funda- 
mentally corrupt,  the  same  remark  applies,  for  gross  errors  in  doc- 
trine are,  as  it  were,  intellectual  vices,  which,  having  their  foundation 
in  the  heart,  destroy,  in  like  manner,  the  groundwork  of  God's 
building.  We  may  therefore  say  that  to  erect  wood  and  stubble 
upon  an  everlasting  foundation,  is  indicative  of  misplaced  labour 
and  false  working  in  the  convert,  partly,  in  that  he  is  indifierent 
and  slothful  in  less  essential  things,  partly  is  too  little  exact 
and  careful  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  partly  lays  weight  upon 
things,  which,  like  the  Charismata,  are  less  essential  to  practical 
life.  (See  on  xii.  14.)  Such  labour,  whether  for  one's  self  or 
others,  leaves  behind  no  abiding  result ;  if,  however,  the  heart 
and  the  inward  principle  abide  in  the  Lord,  the  man  himself  may 
yet  be  saved  although  his  work  perish.  According  to  this,  the  im- 
portant truth  is  to  be  found  in  this  passage  which  the  evangelical 
church  has  ever  decidedly  maintained,  that  salvation  is  condition- 

*  Jager  (work  already  quoted,  p.  6)  considers  that  the  building  thereon  with  wood, 
haj,  and  stubble,  denotes  not  what  is  erroneous,  but  simplj  a  less  conspicuous  agency  in 
ttie  church ;  the  apostle  imagines  the  building  shall  bo  constructed  out  of  precious  and  at 
the  same  time  humbler  materials  (which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Grotius)  every  one  aiding 
it  according  to  his  power.  But  this  does  not  accord  with  the  burning,  which  would  seem 
to  intimate  the  destruction  of  this  form  of  agency,  nor  in  ver.  17,  the  el  rig  vabv  f^detpet, 
which  Jager,  without  foundation,  refers  to  others  than  the  builders  with  wood  upon  the 
true  foundation.  The  whole  comparison  is  founded  upon  this  idea :  upon  a  beautifbl,  firm 
foundation  we  do  not  raise  a  miserable  edifice ;  but  where  Christ  is  the  corner-fltone^  the 
building  must  be  completed  with  suitable  materials. 
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^  only  by  the  faOh  with  which  is  connected  Christ  as  the  foun- 
dation ;  but  the  degree  of  salvation  stands  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  sanctification  which  man  attains  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  whose 
work,  together  with  the  foundation  in  him,  shall  stand  the  test  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  will  attain  to  a  higher  reward  than  he  who 
loses  his  labour,  although  he  himself  is  barely  saved.*  The  pass^e 
cannot,  therefore,  refer,  as  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  others  have  sup- 
posed, to  a  hypothetical  salvation,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  word  was, 
if  he  should  be  saved,  it  could  only  occur  through  fire  ;  on  the  con- 
trary salvation  is  assured  and  certain  if  the  foundation  remains. 
True,  under  these  circumstances  thQ  path  to  salvation  would  be  a 
painful  one,  <if  dca  7rvp6f,  aa  by  fire.  The  "  as"  points  undeniably 
to  a  figurative  expression  ;  we  have  only  to  inquire  how  the  figure 
is  to  be  understood.  It  might  relate  to  the  difficulty,  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  deliverance,  as  is  said  in  Jude  28  Ik  rov  nrpbg  dpnd^eiv^ 
plucking  out  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  analogous  passage  in  Zech.  iii.  2, 
"  to  pluck  one  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire."  But  it  lies  not  in  the 
scope  of  the  apostle's  argument  to  prove  that  the  saving  is  hardly 
practicable ;  it  is  rather  his  purpose  to  maintain  that  where  the 
groundwork  already  laid  abides,  salvation  is  certain.  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the  pain  which  would  neces- 
sarily arise  at  the  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  building;  and 
as,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  ever  uncertainty 
as  to  the  foundation  being  yet  firm,  the  idea  also  includes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  uncertainty  of  salvation.  It  may  here  be  asked,  if  in 
this  conception  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  ignis  purgatoritis  may  not 
be  found,  to  which  Zoroaster  (in  the  Zendavesta,  Bundehesch,  voL 
iii.  pp.  113, 114,  Kleuker's  ed.)t  in  his  Duzath  has  an  analogy  ? 
purgatory  being  intended  certainly  for  believers,  not  for  unbelievers, 
who,  as  such,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  are  lost ;  it  only 
purifies  believers  Irom  the  dross  which  still  adheres,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  for  the  purity  of  heaven.  The  Catholic  theologians  were 
naturally  desirous  to  find  in  this  passage  a  foundation  for  their  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  ;  but  on  examining  closely  Paul's  fundamental 
ideas,  which  we  must  maintain  to  exist  also  in  this  passage,  we 
shall  find  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  Catholic  theory 

*  The  objectioii,  that  none  can  be  sayed  who  possess  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
not  made  the  progress  towards  g^race  of  which  they  were  capable,  proves  too  much,  for 
then  none  could  be  sayed,  since  none  haye  passed  tiirough  life  with  a  perfect  fidelity,  and 
all  unfaithfulness  obstiucts  the  deyelopment  of  the  inwuxl  life.  So  fiu*  as  the  degree  of 
salyation  is  conditional  upon  the  inward  susceptibility  to  it,  does  the  excess  of  joy  that 
each  experiences  banish  all  saddening  recollections  arising  out  of  the  life  upon  earth,  and 
yet  the  more  capacious  yessel  of  one  may  contain  far  more  than  the  narrow  one  of  the 
other ;  yet  eyery  one  shall  receiye  into  his  bosom  Aill  and  oyerflowing  measure. 

f  Eyery  soul,  says  Zoroaster,  must  pass  through  a  sea  of  molten  brass;  to  the  holy, 
this  stream  is  like  wann  milk^  but  to  the  unholy  very  painfVil,  consuming  all  the  dioss  in 
them. 
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of  pulsatory  and  these  ideas.  Purgatory  refers  to  the  cleansing 
from  the  dross  of  personal  sin  of  believers  not  sanctified  here  below; 
but  for  such  purification  from  sin  no  other  means  exist  than  Christ 
himself.  But  in  our  passage  the  allusion  is  not  to  any  purifying  of 
persons  from  sin,  but  to  the  trial  of  their  works,  and  their  building. 
Unquestionably  the  worts  which  cannot  stand  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment have  their  origin  in  the  old  man  of  sin ;  this,  however,  can 
never  be  purified  by  the  day  of  judgment  and  its  trial.  The  apostle 
always  takes  for  granted  that  the  old  man  must  die ;  a  gradual 
cleansing  of  him  is  as  impossible  as  that  an  Ethiopian  should 
change  his  skin  (Jer.  xiii.  28).  The  new  man,  on  the  contraiy,  re- 
quires no  purification  ;  he  is,  as  such,  absolutely  pure  ;  he  has  the 
righteousness  of  God  ;  he  may  be  said  to  exist  in  various  grades  of 
development,  but  in  each  of  these  degrees  he  is  and  remains,  pure, 
as  bom  of  Gtod  ;  Paul  cannot  therefore  be  speaking  of  purification.* 
The  Pelagianizing  Catholic  view,  however,  does  not  place  the  old 
and  new  man  in  this  stern  contrast,  as  do  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
According  to  it  there  is  no  holy  new  man  begotten  in  regeneration, 
but  the  old  purifies  itself  gradually  ;  and  they  who  do  not  proceed 
sufficiently  far  must  atone  for  their  neglect  in  the  fire  of  purgatory, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  This  accordingly  appears  as  a  pain- 
ful process  of  perfection :  but  of  perfection  the  apostle  makes  no 
mention  whatever,  but  only  of  the  removal  of  useless  structures. 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  apostle  here  again  reverts  to  the  image  of 
the  oUodoiMTJ  (ver.  9).  Semler  says,  not  inapplicably,  that  the  tran- 
sition may  be  understood  hac  comparatione  commode  usus  mm. 
But  what  has  been  said  of  the  building  (ver.  9)  is  heightened  by 
the  consideration  that  this  building  is  pointed  out  as  God's  temple. 
The  impairing  ((pdeiQeiv)  of  a  building  (by  blending  with  it  disfigur- 
ing materials,  ver.  12)  is  enhanced  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  being  who  inhabits  the  edifice.  In  as  far,  then,  as 
believers  constitute  the  living  and  holy  temple  of  God  (1  Peter  ii.  5), 
filled  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  any  one  who  disfigures  in  himself  or  an- 
other any  part  of  this  temple,  incurs  the  heaviest  guilt.  Were  we  to 
refer  the  passage  exclusively  to  teachers,  the  oUeX  kv  vfilv^  ohtveg 
iare  vfieig  must  mean  the  laity  without  the  teachers,  which  is  evi- 
dently inapposite.  Paul  addresses  all,  teachers  as  well  as  learners, 
active  and  passive  members  of  the  church ;  yet  he  does  not  speak 
80  as  to  include  himself  in  the  first  person,  lest  the  power  of  the  re- 
monstrance should  be  weakened  thereby,  although  the  principle  ap- 

*  Passages  sach  as  2  Cor.  viL  1,  must,  agreeably  to  Paul's  principles,  be  thus  under- 
stood :  that  the  gradual  extension  of  the  new  life  which  Christ  kindles  in  men  also  brings 
by  degrees  into  yiew  the  purity  of  the  principle.  But  in  so  &r  as  the  old  man  gradually 
dies,  and  the  new  man  gradually  becomes  stronger,  the  individual  identity,  however,  re- 
maining the  same,  the  sinfhl  man  a^ppears  to  be  cleansed,  while  in  &ct  the  new  man  ii 
displacing  tiie  okL 
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pKes  equally  to  himself ;  but  through  him  God's  Spirit  spoke  to  the 
church.  But  as  with  the  entire  temple  of  God,  so  with  the  individ- 
ual :  what  holds  of  the  former  holds  equally  of  the  latter.  Destroy- 
ing the  temple  of  God  stands  here  parallel  with  building  in  wood 
and  stubble  ;  and  it  refers  alike  externally  to  mistaken  labours  for 
others,  and  internally  to  false  working  in  and  on  one's  self.  He  who 
errs  in  one  respect  will  not  fail  to  do  so  in  the  other.  Ver.  17  con- 
sequently implies  not  only  whoever,  as  teacher,  destroys  you,  who 
are  the  temple  of  God,  him  God  destroys  ;  but  also,  whoever  de- 
stroys himself,  building  or  permitting  what  is  false  to  be  built  upon 
the  foundation  laid  in  his  heart,  God  destroys  ;  for  in  every  one  lies 
the  possibility  of  opposing  the  false  influence  of  othere. — In  itself, 
as  already  remarked,  the  (t>d€pel  tovtov  6  eeSg,  God  will  destroy  Am, 
is  a  strong  expression,  but  the  context  shews  that  it  does  not  imply 
an  absolute  rejection.  The  apostle  probably  only  employed  it  be- 
cause of  the  preceding  (pdetpei  to  intimate  that  Gtoi  requites  like 
with  like. 

Vers.  18-20. — The  apostle  then  returns  to  the  warning  against 
human  wisdom  (see  ii.  4-13)  which  so  many,  like  wood  and  stubble, 
have  erected  for  themselves  and  others  upon  the  sacred  fbundation. 
Instead  of  seeming  wisdom  the  apostle  exhorts  them  to  choose  the 
true  Divine  wisdom  ;  because  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  as  foolish- 
ness before  God,  will  be  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment. (Had  Paul,  in  ver.  18,  spoken  only  of  teachers,  he  could  not 
justly  have  written  "  let  none  deceive  himself ;"  the  warning  is  gen- 
eral, for  all  Corinthian  Christians.  Concerning  the  form  see  Gal.  vi 
7. — On  ao(pbg  kv  ro)  aldvi  tovtio  and  on  fjuopd^^  see  i.  20,  21. — Ver.  19 
is  a  quotation  from  Job  v.  13.  The  Hebrew  words  run  t-'csn  t^i 
dtt^cfa,  which  the  LXX.  translate  d  KaTaXa^dvoiv  (jo<l>ovg  tv  t§  ippo^ 
vrjaec,  Paul  seems  to  have  intentionally  chosen  the  strong  expres- 
sions dpdaaeadcu^  i,  e.,  grasp  with  the  hand,  seize,  and  iravoi^pyia^  in 
order  to  represent  the  prevailing  abuse  of  prudence  to  evil  ends. — 
Ver.  20  is  taken  for  Ps.  xciv.  11,  and  cited  verbally,  after  the 
LXX.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — To  this  is  again  appended  the  exhortation  not  to 
gloiy  in  men  (see  i.  31),  for  all  that  men  have  and  can  have  is  alone 
from  the  Lord.  In  ver.  21,  according  to  what  follows,  the  iv  dvOpd^ 
noig  is  not  to  be  understood  of  leaders  glorying  in  their  numerous 
followers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  followers  glorpng  in  their 
leaders,  imagining  themselves  to  acquire  lustre  from  their  pre-emi- 
nence. For  this  reason  Paul  specifies  ApoUos  and  Peter  and  him- 
self, as  those  to  whom  the  Corinthians  especially  attach  themselves, 
and  utters  the  sentiment  that  they,  with  all  their  prerogatives,  be- 
longed to  the  church.  Nay,  the  apostle  passes  on  from  persons  to  the 
remotest  extremes  in  the  created  universe,  and  adjudges  all  to  them. 
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'  We  may  be  surprised,  however,  at  the  mention  of  "death,"  in  a 
passage  which  refers  more  especially  to  advantages.  That  it  is  em- 
ployed merely  to  complete  the  antithesis,  is  hardly  probable  ;  it  is 
better  to  regard  fo)^,  life^  and  htarCna^  things  present  (=  ndpovray 
npoKclficva,  Kom.  viii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  viL  26  ;  GaL  i.  4)  and  "  death,"  and 
''things  to  come"  (Odvaro^,  fieXkovra)  as  parallels,  so  that  death  sig- 
nifies all  that  follows  as  a  consequence,  ^ture  glorification  likewise 
included  ;  for  of  course  we  are  here  to  understand  not  spiritual,  but 
natural  death,  regarded  here  as  a  blessing,  iaasmuch  as  it  conducts 
to  Christ.  The  world  here  implies  all  created  things,  and  its  exter- 
nal blessings,  without  the  accessory  idea  of  sinfiihiess,  forming,  in 
some  degree,  an  antithesis  to  the  other  objects  named,  which  repre- 
sent spiritual  advantages.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  expressed 
in  Mark  x.  29,  30.  The  believer  feels  himself  dependent  on  Christ 
alone,  and  with  him  on  the  Creator  of  all  things,  God  himself— all 
things  created  are  his.  ThuJs  understood,  the  iravra  v/mov  iariv^  aU 
things  are  yours,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  of  the 
apostle,  reminding  us  of  the  pregnantly  sententious  utterances  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.*  It  expresses  the  wondrous  nature  of  the  love 
shed  forth  in  the  hearts  of  believers  through  the  Spirit,  by  which 
man  encompasses  the  world,  and  partakes  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  excellent  therein,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  It  thus  furnishes  a 
complete  contrast  to  all  envyings  and  discord  which  isolate  them- 
selves, and  regard  all  blessings  in  others  with  indifference.  The 
gospel  effects  a  genuine  community  of  goods,  freedom,  and  equality 
in  a  holy  sense.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  in  the  Introduction 
that  it  is  an  error  to  understand  this  passage  as  praising  the  party  of 
Christ,  as  Pott,  Schott,  and  others  imagine.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  even  mentioned  ;  for  the  words  "  and  ye  are  Christ's,"  can- 
not possibly  refer  to  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  but  to  all  of 
them,  precisely  as  the  "  all  things  are  yours"  includes  all.  But 
further,  the  reason  that  only  Peter,  Paul,  and  Apollos  are  speci- 
fied, is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  name  belonging  to  the  fourth 
party  ;  it  is  thus  merely  owing  to  the  form  of  the  discourse  that  no 
express  mention  is  made  of  the  sect  of  Christ,  since  the  name 
could  not  be  introduced  without  harshness.  True,  Paul  might 
have  said.  All  that  is  Christ's  is  yours,  or  Christ  himself  is  yours ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  placed  Christ,  through 
whom  all  is  (Col.  i.  16,  seq.),  in  the  same  category  with  Paul,  Pe- 
ter, and  Apollos,  ^ho  only  through  him  are  what  they  are.  (The 
word  Xpiaroq,  which  includes  also  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord 

♦  This  Baying:  "All  is  yoTira,"  holds  good  for  the  church  in  all  times.  May  it  be 
heeded  now,  in  the  newly-awakened  strife  of  creeds,  and  may  the  disputants  never  forget 
that  every  creed  may  possess  excellencies  which  should  be  made  tributary  to  the  adyBiir> 
tige  of  the  entire  choroh. 

Vol.  IV.— 16 
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[Matth.  L  1],  proves  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter,  'Xpup^ 
T^  de  Beovy  imply  no  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  for,  in  refexenoe 
to  his  manhood,  Scripture  everjrwhere  ^presses  the  dependence  of 
the  Son  upon  the  Father.) 


§  4.  HUJCAK  JUDOMBNT. 

(iv.  1-21.) 

Paul  desires  to  be  considered  only  as  a  servant  of  Christ  the  uni- 
versal Lord  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  he  refuses  to  permit  himself 
to  be  judged  by  his  brethren,  referring  all  to  the  future  judgment  of 
Christ.  (1-5.)  Presenting  ApoUos  and  himself  as  examples,  the 
apostle  exhorts  the  high-minded  among  the  Corinthians  to  humility, 
and  for  this  purpore  runs  a  parallel  between  the  arrogant  temper  of 
the  former  and  their  own  despised  apostolic  life.  (6-13.)  lie  then 
assures  them  that  these  warnings  proceed  from  his  paternal  love 
for  them,  and  that  he  intends  shortly  to  come  to  them,  in  order 
to  punish  the  haughty  if  they  refuse  to  hear  the  language  of  love 
(14-21). 

Ver.  1. — The  o6tg>^  ^^  Xxr/i^ioSio  dvOpwrog^  6^  il  t.  k.,  lei  a  mem 
80  accowvt  of  U8^  etc.,  by  no  means  constitutes  d^. formal  transition  ; 
nevertheless  there  exists  a  very  strict  connexion  of  thought  After 
Paul  had  asserted  (iii.  22)  none  might  glory  in  men,  since  they  all  stood 
in  common  dependence  on  Christ,  he  declares  that  only  in  this  same 
dependence  will  he  himself  be  recognized  and  regarded.  But  although 
he  thus  rejects  all  over-estimation  by  his  own  party,  on  the  other 
side  he  refiises  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries ;  Christ 
is  rather  the  judge  of  all,  and  if  declared  faithful  by  him,  he  is  con- 
tent. Certainly,  however,  Paul  did  not  mean  by  this  that  an  apos- 
tle was  by  no  means  to  be  judged  of  men,  for  he  himself  commented 
upon  the  behaviour  of  Peter  (GaL  ii.);  still  less  are  all  Christians 
without  exception  intended,  as  if  they  were  to  be  exempt  from  all 
judgment,  because  they  were  Christians.  The  meaning  is  rather 
this  :  every  Christian,  and  in  an  especial  sense  the  teachers  and 
apostles  of  the  church,  who,  fiK)m  their  office,  should  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  function  in  its  purity,  shall,  in  eta  far  as  they 
are  truly  Christians,  not  be  judged,  but  judge  all  (1  Cor.  vi  2,  8). 
But  80  far  as  in  all  believers,  so  long  as  they  are  tipon  earth,  a  trace 
of  their  earthly  nature  remains,  these  as  the  humble  ones,  willingly 
submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  even  of  all,  in  case  they  rebuke 
righteously  ;  the  Corinthians,  however,  judged  the  apostle  labouring 
in  the  truth,  while  themselves  estranged  from  the  truth.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises,  whether  Paul  indicates  only  the  apostles,  or  all  tbs 
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ieafihecs  in  the  clmidb,  or  all  bdiereis  without  exception,  as  the 
numsters  of  Christ,  ajid  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Qod.  The 
Utter  is  utteriy  improbaUe,  because  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  were  certainly  Christians^  and  yet  he  manifestly  distinguishes 
himself  and  ApoUos  (yer.  6)  from  them.  Of  Christians  in  general, 
this  could  only  so  &r  be  said,  as  they  are  coneeived  in  contrast  with 
the  heathen  world  (or  what  is  the  same,  that  worid  which  was  abso- 
lutdy  withoi)t  impulse  £rom  the  living  element  of  Christ);  to  this 
stands  opposed  eyery  i^generato  believer,  as  steward  of  Qod's  mys- 
teries, and  the  entire  church  as  a  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  In 
the  church  itsdf,  however^  the  words  have  perman^it  application 
only  ^  te(icheT8y'*  but  in  so  far  as  the  external  ii  not  identical  with 
the  true  church,  they  can  ref^r  only  to  the  offifce,  and  not  necessarily 
to  t^  j^sovk  invested  with  it.  The  notion  therefore  that  the  pre- 
n^atives  due  only  to  the  apostles  is  here  intimated  is  assuredly 
fJEJse;  for  God  has  certaialy  not  agaia  withdrawn  the  mysteries 
fi:Qim  his  church  since  the  apostolic  times,  and,  if  they  still  exist, 
the  heads  of  the  church  (according  to  the  import  of  their  holy 
office)  must  be  their  stewards.  Thus  much  is  however  clear,  that 
thia  passage  cba  only  be  understood  by  the  admission  that  Paul 
meana  to  recognize  in  the  church  a  definite  qfioe  of  teacher^  and 
does  not  recommend  a  demoeratio  e^ptality  of  dU.  Whilst  the 
expression  "  aervcmts  of  Christ"  (t^rn^pero*  XfwoTov  =  dwXoi  Xpta-- 
rov)y  warns  them  against  making  the  servants  equal  to  the  Lord, 
on  the  otiier  hand  the  second  name,*stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
Gk>d  {oUovo^  iivoTfipi<M>v  Oeov)  exalts  the  greatness  of  the  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry ;  and  here  evidently  the  iivarripui  (to  which 
Paul  add»  variously  evayyeklovy  Trtcrrecaf,  X/wcn-ov,  or  BeoVy  see 
Bpk  vi  19  ;  1  Tim.  iii  9 ;  CoL  ii  2,  iv.  3)  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
treasure  to  be  administered,  which,  according  to  Matth.  xiii.  52, 
is  entrusted  to  the  church.  By  this  treasure,  teaching,  with  its 
fullness  of  mysteries^  is  of  course  to  be  understood^  but  not  less  so 
the  sacram^its,  and  all  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  only  flow  within  the  church,  and  are  to  be  distributed 
only  by  its  appointed  servants,  in  its  normal  condition.  For  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  Paul 

*  This  reference  to  teacdiere  alone,  firand  in  iv.  I,  seq.,  in  connexion  with  the  section 
iii  6-9,  which  also  treats  of  them,  affords  some  colour  for  the  opinion,  that  the  interven'> 
ing  portion  also  refers  exdusivelj  to  them,  as  decided]/  maintained  by  Bflckert  Bat  I 
thhik  I  hsye  plain^  shewn,  in  the  observations  on  yers.  10, 13, 14^  17,  18,  that  the  para- 
graph iiL  10^-23  most  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  preceding  snbject.  From  the 
teachers  only  Paol  passes  over  to  all  Christians^  who  collectiydy  are  called  to  build  on. 
the  groundwork  laid  for  them,  and  to  whom,  in  all  important  points,  what  has  been  said 
of  the  instructors  is  applicable.  Nevertheless  the  apostle  has  always  the  latter  pre-emi- 
ntotiy  in  view,- and  at  iv.  1  they  are  again  exclusively  referred  ta  iv,  6,  expressly  inti 
mates  the pnrpoMt  of  speakiiig  of  andfiMr  all  in  the  names  of  FteQ  and  of  ApoUoa 
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thus  regards  himself,  and  also  teachers  generally,  as  responsible  ser- 
yants.  It  is  not  every  one  indiscriminately  that  should  teach  (Jam. 
iii.  1)  or  distribute  the  sacraments.  Ovto^  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  foregoing,  as  if  it  were,  "  so  let  every  one  then  esteem  us,"  but 
to  the  OK  which  follows,  so  that  it  is  =  roiovrovg,  'AvOpoiiTog^  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  dnjf,  stands  for  iKoaroq,  See  1  Sam.  viiL  22  ; 
Prov.  xiv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  vi  18,  vii.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  12.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — The  apostle  here  as  it  were  discontinues  the  subject, 
neither  stating  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  the  church  nor  what 
treasures  were  confided  to  their  care.  The  further  discussion  merely 
marks  the  single  point  in  the  steward's  character,  that  he  has  no  in- 
dependent responsibility,  none  for  the  cause  itself  entrusted  to  him; 
he  sustains  but  one  relation,  that  viz.,  to  his  Lord,  who  alone  can  be 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  his  stewards.  In  ver.  3  they  are  reminded 
that  the  Lord  is  at  the  same  time  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and 
that  therefore  human  judgment  is  to  them  of  small  account.  (Ver. 
2.  Billroth  justly  explains  the  6  <5e  koindv  as  an  ellipsis  of  8  <^l  Aoe7r6v 
ioTLVj  iarl  tovto.  Heidenreich,  in  violation  of  usage,  interprets  Aot- 
tr<5v,  after  the  Hebrew  nr?;,  "  what  is  most  important ;"  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  him,  1  Cor.  vii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Eph.  vi.  10;  Xonr6v 
simply  means  ^^ceterum"  The  reading  &de  XoinSv  in  A.D.  has 
originated  solely  from  the  difficulty  found  in  the  usual  text. — ^Tho 
ifp-elrac  iv  is  best  expressed  by  "  it  is  expected  in  stewards,"  not 
"  among  stewards  it  is  expected,  i.  e.,  stewards  expect."  The  ^rrrelv, 
seeking,  expresses  here  the  investigating  agency  of  the  icpiveiv.  The 
reading  ^rp-elre  must  yield  both  to  external  and  internal  evidence ; 
(firetTcu  is  defended  by  A.B.D.F.G. — If  in  Iva,  vers.  2  and  3,  as  Winer 
and  Billroth  seek  to  prove,  the  telic  sense  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared, we  cannot  deny  that  the  particle  is  employed  in  a  weakened 
signification.  The  infinitive  construction  would  have  undoubtedly 
approached  nearer  to  the  pure  Greek  form,  as  is  rightly  judged  by 
Biickert. — In  ver.  3  elg  ikdxi<rrov,  after  the  Heb.  wch.  Job  xv.  11 ;  Isa. 
vii.  13  ;  Hag.  i  9.— [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  29.  8.  Anm.].— 'Hjw^pa  =  os^ 
is  the  judgment  day,  put  for  the  judgment  to  be  accomplished  in  it. 
The  idea  of  "  human"  involves  that  of  liability  to  error,  but  every 
judgment  of  man  is  not  necessarily  hiiman;  the  apostles  had  the 
power  to  judge  as  God,  so  that,  what  they  bound  and  loosed  on  earth 
was  also  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven.    See  on  John  xx.  28.) 

Ver.  4. — With  reference  to  his  personal  position,  the  humble- 
minded  apostle  does  not  trust  in  the  least  degree  to  his  own  opinion 
of  himself,  but  leaves  all  judgment  to  his  Lord.  In  order,  however, 
not  to  allow  his  Corinthian  antagonists  room  for  the  supposition  that 
he  possessed  not  a  good  conscience,  he  adds  to  this  that  at  all  events 
he  had  a  good  conscience,  although  he  was  not  justified  thereby ; 
meaning,  that  his  conscience  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acute  to  discover 
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ihe  depths  of  Wb  own  bouI,  and  that  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient 
might  he  ahle  to  discover  in  him  matter  of  censure,  although  he 
himself  might  discern  nothing.  Billroth  thinks  erroneously  that  in 
the  words  ovk  h  rovrcj  dediKaUifKu,  I  am  not  Justified  thereby,  exists 
a  reference  to  justification  by  fiuth,  as  if  the  sense  were,  "  If  I  am 
pure,  yet  am  I  not  justified  by  means  of  this  purity,  but  only 
through  faith  in  the  expiation  of  Christ ;"  but  this  is  not  properly 
the  subject  here.  Of  general  remission  of  sins,  and  his  state  of 
grace,  Paul  was  perfectly  certain,  and  he  is  rather  speaking  of  the 
state  of  sanctification.  How  this  may  have  advanced  is  unknown 
even  to  the  regenerate,  in  that  he  remains  also  uncertain  what  the 
everlasting  Judge  may  discover  to  condemn  in  him,  how  much  of  his 
labour  will  prove  to  be  only  perishable  wood  and  stubble.  Ukcuovg- 
Oiu  therefore  signifies  "  to  be  perfectly  holy,  righteous,  and  acknowl- 
edged as  such."  The  latter  is  couched  in  the  perfect  form,  otherwise 
only  SiKcuS^  elfu  would  be  used.  Chrysostom  has  already  quite  cor- 
rectly expounded  the  passage.  (The  ydp  refers  not  merely  to  the 
ovdev  ifmvT^  avvoida^  but  to  the  whole  clause  as  far  as  dedncaicjfKU, 
which  affords  the  ground  for  the  ov6k  ifjuivrbv  dvatcgivo},) 

Ver.  6. — The  apostle  finally  completely  sets  aside  rash  human 
judgment  by  pointing  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  enjoining  every 
one  to  prepare  himself  for  the  judgment  of  that  day  in  which  no  de- 
ception would  be  possible,  instead  of  engaging  in  matters  for  which 
he  had  no  calling.  The  apostle  forbearingly  mentions  only  the  praise 
that  Jesus  will  award,  but  this  of  course  involves  also  the  thought 
that  his  judgment  will  as  certainly  deal  punishment  on  those  whom 
he  cannot  commend  ;  it  is  therefore  clearly  erroneous  to  understand 
inaivog  as  vox  media^  indicating  reproof  or  praise  indifferently. 
(Billroth  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  fi^  frpb  icaipov  kqI- 
vers  to  imply  that  hereafter  they  shall  judge.  But  this  may  certainly 
be  concluded  fix)m  vi.  2,  8.  See  finally  on  not-judging,  the  Comm. 
on  Matth.  vil  1. — l,K&ro^  points  here  not  to  what  is  evil,  but  only  to 
what  is  concealed.  See  concerning  the  ra  tcpvTrrd  Rom.  ii.  16,  where 
the  same  idea  is  found. — Christ  is  considered  as  the  ^a>f  [see  John  i. 
4],  who  in  the  judgment-day,  enlightening  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  soul,  will  make  manifest  to  men,  both  in  good  and  evil,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  their  endeavours,  which  is  frequently  concealed  firom 
them  below.    See  at  Matth.  xxv.  37,  seq.) 

Ver.  6. — How  closely  Paul  considered  himself  connected  with 
Apollos  is  especially  shewn  by  this  passage.  He  does  not  refrain 
from  speaking  of  him  precisely  as  of  himself ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  continued  from  ver.  9,  though  apparently  refer- 
ring only  to  Paul,  nevertheless  admits  perfectly  of  Apollos  being  in- 
cluded ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  avoid  this  inference  sufficiently  argues 
the  Intimate  confidence  which  existed  between  them.    The  apostle 
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now  prooeeds  again  to  addiem  Im  Corintfaian  Teaders  withont  diB- 
tiDctioD^  save  that,  as  is  shewn  hy  what  follows,  he  had  his  antago- 
nists and  their  leaders  especially  in  view.  To  these  he  points  oat 
that  all  his  previous  arguments  with  reference  to  himself  and  to 
Apollos  were  intended  for  their  instmction,  and  to  abate  their  piide 
with  respect  to  themselves.  This  has  been  evidently  the  object  from 
iii.  5,  and  to  this  therefore  the  ravra^  these  thdngs,  applies.  Mmo^^ 
XnpuiTiio)  signifies  first  to  change  the  form,  then  generally  to  change, 
as  in  Phil  iil  21.  From  thenoe — eaSac^  to  change  one's-self,  i.  e.,  to 
assume  another  form,  as  in  2  Oor.  zi  18, 14, 15.  The  construdion 
ri  elg  rivd  is  not  found  elsewhere  ;  but  this  combination  is  evidently 
to  be  understood  as  transferring  something  to  somebody,  applying 
or  turning  something  to  another.  This  cieaiiy  intimates  that  Paul 
was  not  treating  of  teachers  exclusively,  in  what  precedes,  and  only 
chose  this  foim  of  representation  as  being  more  iudulgent  to  the 
parties. — On  fifl  ^rr^  ^(xw^v,  see  Bom.  xiL  3 ;  PhiL  ii.  2. — ^The 
b  ySypaTrrai  is  best  referred  to  scriptural  passages,  as  Dent.  xviL  20. 
Lachmann,  after  A.B.C.,  prefers  the  reading  d  ySypanraiy  which  need 
not  be  referred  to  the  previous  discussion,  for  which  npoiy^af^a  wouM 
be  employed,  but  to  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament.  But,  at  all 
events,  after  A.B.E.F.G.  <t)pcvelv  is  to  be  omitted,  though  justly  sup- 
plied from  the  connexion.  The  d^  imep  rov  lv6^y  marks  a  presump- 
tuous over-arrogatmg  to  one's-self,  wherewith  naturally  a  icord  rov 
h-ipov  elvcu  is  connected. — ^vaidw^  properly  to  swell  up,  firom  ^pfvadM^ 
to  swell  by  blowing ;  (pvaunhSaiy  to  puff  one'snaelf  up,  e.  e.,  to  be  coDr 
ceited.  It  is  often  found  in  this  epistle,  see  iv.  18,  19,  v.  2,  viiL  1, 
xiii.  4,  and  again  in  Col.  iL  18. — The  construction  of  Iva  with  the 
indicative,  as  again  in  GaL  iv.  17,  is  striking.  Fritzsche  takes  it  in  the 
local  meaning,  but  against  this  is  the  &ct  that  it  is  not  so  used  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  and  likewise  that  such  a  sense  would 
not  suit  either  passage.  The  easiest  supposition  is  perhaps  that 
of  a  solecism ;  the  form  (pwnCiode  might  be  less  femiliar  to  the 
apostle.) 

Ver.  7. — Paul  argues  the  perverseness  of  such  arrogance  from  the 
disposition  which  must  form  the  groundwork  of  a  true  Christian  life^ 
the  consciousness  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  that  was  their  own. 
The  inquiry,  **  What  hast  thou  which  thou  didst  not  receive  ?"  {ri 
de  ^x^ig,  b  ovtc  iXx^g ;)  includes  not  simply  external  and  internal  pos- 
session or  endowments*  but  particidarly  Christian  gifts :  faith,  love, 
truth,  all  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God  in  man.  So  Augustine  employs 
the  passage  upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  writingp.  See  e.  ^., 
De  Sptr,  et  Litt.^  c.  9.  (In  the  rig  dtanplvei ;  who  distinguiriies 
thee,  who  acknowledges  higher  qualities  in  thee  P  is  naturally  in- 
cluded the  negative  reply.  No  one.  Christians  should  all  be  brethren, 
and  have  all  in  common  (iil  22).    Thence  the  discourse  would  nat- 
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orally  have  proceeded  thtis :  But  if  also  thou  possessest  in  thyself 
mudi  that  is  valuable,  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 
This  more  extended  thought  the  apostle  elliptically  expresses,  say- 
ing, tI  de  ixeig  k.  t.  A.  Their  "  receiving"  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the 
apostles,  who  are  only  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  woi^ng,  but 
to  Gt)d  alone. 

Ver.  8. — ^Paul  ironically  reprehends  this  want  of  Christian  hu- 
mility ;  abundance  and  riches  are  too  often  (Matth.  v.  3-6  ;  Rev. 
iii  17)  the  sign  of  spiritual  deadness,  of  a  lack  of  spiritual  desire  ; 
and  where  this  desire  is  wanting,  haughtiness  is  the  necessary  result. 
The  aorist  form  iPcUytXevaare  compels  us  to  receive  the  verb  in  the 
signification  of  ^^  attain  to  dominion  ;"  but  it  is  observable  that  Paul 
does  not  proportionally  censure  their  "  reigning"  as  such,  but  only 
because  they  rule  "  without  us,"  i.  e,  (not  as  Buckert  supposes, 
"without  our  consent,  without  our  co-operation,"  but)  "excluding 
us  ;"  indeed,  he  appears  in  the  6i)>eX6v  ye  ipaaiXevaarej  I  would  that 
ye  did  reiffn,  expressly  to  approve  of  their  ruling,  as  he  adds  :  ^*  that 
we  also  may  reign  with  you  ;"  this  is  explained  l^  the  Christian 
idea  of  reigning.  The  Christian  must  govern  and  desire  to  govern, 
because  there  is  in  him  a  higher  spirit  than  that  which  is  in  the 
world,  and  this  asserts  itself  as  the  all-determining,  t.  e.,  it  rules. 
The  Corinthians,  who  in  part  wrought  against  the  apostle,  also 
would  have  their  spirit  alone  recognized  as  thus  controlling ;  and 
had  it  been  the  spirit  in  all  purity,  there  had  been  nothing  to 
admonish  them  of;  but  it  was  an  exclusive,  illiberal,  judging 
spirit,  t.  c,  they  wished  to  govern  without  the  brethren ;  they 
would  not  allow  the  pure  Spirit  of  Ghxl  to  bear  sway  in  all  the 
forms  of  his  revelation  ;  their  prejudiced  conception  of  it  was  alone 
to  have  force.  They  were  therefore  not  rulers,  kings  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Rev.  xx.  4)  but  slaves  of  theit  self-will  and  of  sin. 
With  this  idea  is  blended  also  another,  equally  true,  viz.,  that  al- 
though the  Spirit  already  exercises  a  certain  ii^uence,  the  time  of 
its  true  dominion  is  yet  distant,  and  the  Corinthians  were  antici- 
pating a  sway  that  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words  belongs  to  the  nert 
worid.  This  thought  leads  Paul  to  the  following  description  of  his 
Birfferings.  {"OfpeXdv  ye  =  dde  is  also  found  in  2  Cor.  xi.  1  ;  Otsl.  v. 
12  ;  Rev.  iii,  15.  The  LXX.  use  it  for  %\  or  -^mi.  See  Winer's  (Jr. 
§  41.  5.  Anm.  2. 

Ver.  9. — The  revelation  of  GK)d's  kingdom,  in  which  believers 
reign,  has  not  yet  taken  place,  continues  the  apostle,  with  bitt^ 
irony,  for  we  have  yet  daQy  to  suffer  ;  the  light-minded  Corinth- 
ians, on  the  contrary,  believe  all  to  be  ready.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  on  ver.  6  that  the  subject  here  refers  especially  to  Paul, 
for  of  himself  alone  could  he  becomingly  use  the  expression  iaxdrov^ 
and  ver.  12  applies  only  to  him.    True,  the  plural  dnoardXovg^  ht 
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reference  to  Paul  alone  seems  singular  ;  but  we  explained  it  already 
at  ver.  6,  from  the  peculiar  intimacy  which  existed  between  ApoUos 
and  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  Paul  employed  words  in  pos- 
sible joint  application  to  his  friend  which  in  strict  sense  could  be 
uttered  only  of  himself.  (Riickert  correctly  remarks  that  the  word 
doKcj  is  ironical :  "  I  presume  the  matter  is  thus :  viz.,  "  ye  precede, 
we  follow." — 'Eoxdrov^  implies  the  idea  not  only  of  being  last  sum- 
moned, but  also  of  something  subservient,  infimcB  sortis  ;  just  as 
hridavdrio^  is  employed  in  speaking  of  gladiators,  and  such  men 
who,  as  worthless,  were  given  a  prey  to  death.  Doubtless  in  the 
whole  passage  the  gladiatorial  sports  hovered  before  the  apostle's 
mind,  in  which  the  combatants  were  led  before  [dnidei^e]  the  assem- 
bled beholders,  and  then  fought  for  their  gratification.  [Qeargov 
implies  not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  oli/ect  of  exhibition,  elsewhere 
denoted  by  OSofia,]  Still,  with  the  representation  of  this  abasement 
is  blended  a  powerful  feeling  of  the  majesty  of  his  position.  As  the 
Lord  himself,  leaving  heaven,  and  driven  out  fix>m  earth,  hung  on  the 
cross  between  heaven  and  earth,  a  spectacle  of  sorrow  to  the  one,  and 
of  malicious  joy  to  the  other,  so  likewise  his  people  in  the  world  [1 
John  iv.  17]  are  a  spectacle  to  the  universe  [Kdcfwg]  and  its  inhabit- 
ants alike  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth.  Angels  and  men  indicate 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  only,  but  both  together.  The  sight  of 
Christ  suffering  in  his  people  awakens  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  among 
angels  and  men,  according  to  their  characters,  different  feelings.  The 
following  description  then  proves  no  less  than  that  the  Corinthians 
were  wanting  in  the  distinguishing  signs  of  true  believers  ;  for  Paul 
by  this  recital  does  not  intend  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot, 
.but  rather  to  exhibit  his  resemblance  to  his  suffering  Lord.) 

Ver.  10. — The  expressions  "  fools,  weak,  dishonoured"  (f*f»>poi, 
doSevelg,  dTmoi)^  indicate  the  character  of  the  true  believer  in  his 
relation  to  the  world  ;  "  wise,  strong,  honourable"  {(ppSvifwiy  laxvpoty 
Mo^oi)j  that  of  the  apparent  Christian.  But  we  must  inquire  how 
iv  XpiorC)  is  to  be  understood,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
latter  expressions  as  6ut  Xpiardv  to  the  former  ?  Assuredly  there  is 
also  a  true  prudence,  power,  and  glory  in  Christ,  which  the  apostle 
possessed  ;  but  according  to  the  whole  context,  he  cannot  recognise 
them  in  the  Corinthians  who  opposed  hijn.  The  idea  can  therefore 
■only  be  ironically  imderstood,  "  Ye  commend  yourselves  as  prudent, 
strong,  honourable  in  Christ,  without  being  really  so  ;  be  as  I  am 
^iv.  16,  xi.  1),  then  only  will  ye  gain  all  this  truly,  of  which  ye  now 
possess  but  the  shadow."  The  explanation  of  iv  Xpun^^  which  Gro- 
iius  proposes,  viz.,  in  ecdesia  Christiana^  as  also  that  of  Chrysostom, 
viz.,  iv  TTpdyfioai  Xptarovy  must  be  rejected  as  untenable ;  for  of 
course  the  Corinthians,  as  Christians,  did  everything  in  and  with 
jeference  to  the  church. 
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Vers.  11-13. — Paiil  now  portrays,  in  a  Btrih'ng  picture,  his 
earthly  distresses  (see  1  Oor.  xv.  8,  9),  and  remarks  twice,  at  the 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  representation,  that  his  circum- 
stances were  still  the  same  (?wf  diprt,  dxpi  1%  dpri  dpa^^  viz.,  jfrom 
his  own  conversion,  which  had  so  long  since  t«ken  place,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  recent  conversion  of  the  Corinthians)  ;  it  would 
therefore  be  wrong  to  pretend  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already 
come.  (In  ver.  11  yvfivrp-evci^  which  only  occurs  here  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  to  mean  or  shabby  clothing. — KoXa(t>c(eaOai^  see 
Matth.  xxvi.  67,  stands  here  for  ill-treatment  of  every  sort. — 'A<rra- 
T^w,  to  have  no  certain  place  of  abode,  not  to  have  where  he  could 
lay  his  head.  The  parallel  with  Christ  is  obvious  throughout.  The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. — ^In  ver.  12, 
concerning  the  labouring  with  his  own  hands,  comp.  ix.  6,  seq.,  and 
also  Acts  xviii.  3,  xx.  84  ;  the  mention  of  it  in  this  place  is  strik- 
ing, as  it  was  self-imposed,  and  consequently  no  proper  suffering. 
But  in  so  far  as  he  believed  himself  compelled  to  exercise  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  office,  he  could  reckon  it  among  the  sufferings  endured 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  declarations  "  reviled  we  bless,"  etc.  (Ao«Jo- 
(Hjvfievoi  evkoycvfiEv  k.  t.  A.)  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  our  Sa- 
viour's injunctions.  [MattL  v.  44.]  In  ver,  13,  TrepiKaSapfia  [the 
more  usual  form  is  KdOapfxay  whence  the  origin  of  the  reading  dxmepel 
KoddgfiaTo]  signifies  first  sweepings,  what  is  cast  away  in  cleansing, 
purgamentum  ;  and  then  such  persons  as  in  any  common  calam- 
ity, the  plague,  for  example,  were  put  to  death  by  way  of  expia- 
tion for  the  public  good.  [See  the  Scholiast  in  Aristophanes,  Pint. 
V.  454,  «>  Equit.  v.  853.  Curt.  viii.  5,  x.  2.]  The  latter  calls  them 
purgainenta  ;  nsQliprifia  is  also  similarly  used,  properly  [from  V^, 
scrape]  something  scraped  off  and  thrown  away  as  useless.  The 
true  KoSapiM  for  the  world  is  none  other  than  Jesus ;  does  Paul, 
then,  only  figuratively  call  himself  so,  or  does  he  also  ascribe  power 
to  his  sufferings  ?  We  must,  without  doubt,  receive  the  latter  sup- 
position. But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Christ's  sufferings  ?  This  difficult  question  we  defer  until  the 
consideration  of  Col.  i.  24.) 

Vers.  14-16. — ^After  this  stem  rebuke  the  apostle  checks  himself, 
and  asisumes  a  gentler  tone.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  they  were  placed  with  regard  to  him,  he  alone 
being  their  spiritual  father,  which  conferred  upon  him  an  undoubted 
right  thus  earnestly  to  admonish  them.  Ver.  14. — 'EvrpeTrw,  to 
cause  any  one  to  turn  the  face  away,  t.  e.,  to  make  ashamed.  On 
the  middle,  see  Luke  xviiL  2.— On  oi  with  participles,  see*Wi- 

*  The  words  run  thus:  KoBdpjuaTa  k'XiyovTo  oi  int  Koddpaet  XoifioH  rivbc  fj  rivh^  trSpac 
poaov  &v6fi€voi  Toic  Beolg,  fhey  were  called  Koddpftara  uiho  were  eacrificed  to  (he  goda  inpuri" 
fying  from  a  pestilence,  or  other  disease. 
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ner's  Gr.  §  55.  5. — In  ver.  15,  'na'Hjp  and  ncudaycrybg  h  Xpiar^ 
relate  to  each  other,  ae  (pvreveiv  and  nori^uvj  see  iii.  6. — The  gospel 
is  to  be  considered  the  creative  power,  whereby  the  new  birth  is  ef- 
fected.— In  ver.  16  the  relation  of  &ther  confers  a  right  and  title  to 
require  that  they  imitate  him ;  the  addition  icadu>g  iyci)  Xpiarov  orig- 
iDated,  no  doubt,  fix)m  such  as  were  scrupulous  in  making  even  aa 
apostle  require  imitation  of  himself.  It  was  adopted  from  the 
parallel  passage  xl  1,  and  is,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  MSB., 
here  an  interpolation.  It  is  matter  of  course,  however,  that  Paul's 
oommand  to  all  to  follow  him  was  to  be  understood,  not  of  himself 
tut  of  Christ  living  in  him.    Gal.  ii.  20.) 

Vers.  17, 18. — ^In  order  to  lead  the  Oorinthians  into  the  right 
way,  Paul  adds  that  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  them,  who  was  per- 
ifeotly  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  proceeding  and  his  doctrine 
^Acts  xix.  22);  but  that  the  blindness  and  conceit  of  some  of  those 
in  Corinth  had  led  them  to  imagine  that  he  himself  dared  not  to 
oome  to  them.  (Paul  could  as  yet  by  no  means  have  sent  Timothy, 
whom  Erastus  accompanied,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  for 
according  to  xvi.  10,  he  was  expecting  his  arrival  there. — The  riicvap 
fuWy  my  son,  refers  to  the  conversion  of  Timothy  by  Paul  In  2  Tim.  i 
1,  Paul  calls  him  "  beloved  son  ;"  1  Tim.  i.  1,  "  real  or  own  son." 
The  predicate  marSg  is  not  to  be  translated  "  believing  ;"  the  belief 
of  Timothy  was  matter  of  course,  but  "  faithful"  and  true  in  the  Lord, 
♦.  e.,  in  and  through  fellowship  with  him. — ^Avofiv^ei  gently  implies 
that  the  Corinthians  could  also  have  easily  known  the  way  of  truth  if 
they  had  faithfully  observed  his  words.  The  Ka6ii>g  navraxov  hf  rtdani 
hcxXriaUf  diddoKft^^  as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  church,  alludes 
clearly  to  a  certain  form  of  teaching  which  Paul  observed  in  his 
apostolic  ministry,  and  from  which  other  teachers  of  the  church  de- 
parted.— ^Ver.  18.  The  6g  ^rj  ipxoidvov  bears  the  pregnant  meaning, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  puffed-up  Corinthians, "  as  if  I  dared 
jiot  come."    See  2  Cor.  x.  10, 11.) 

Vers.  19-21. — ^Although  he  bad  sent  Timothy  beforehand,  he 
«nly  awaited  a  sign  from  God  in  order  to  follow  also,  and  then  he 
would  see  whether  a  spiritual  power,  corresponding  to  their  high 
pretensions,  would  be  displayed  by  his  adversaries ;  this  being 
ever  manifest  where  the  nUing  kingdom  of  Gt)d  is  really  presents 
Whether  his  appearance  among  them  would  be  marked  by  severity 
or  mildness  depended  upon  the  posture  they  assumed  at  his  coming. 
When  we  consider  that  the  apostle  wrote  these  words  as  a  poor 
tent-maker,  without  the  lightest  earthly  power  to  lend  fcn-ce  to  his 
words,  we  can  but  wond^  at  his  boldness.  But  the  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  work  which  he  was  performing,  filled  him  with  heavenly 
majesty,  and  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties  that  were  appa- 
rently invincible.     (Atfyof  and  dyvofug  form  an  antithesis,  as  do  fi6p^ 
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(pcjtng  and  dvvofug  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  "  Speech''  {^^og)  is  here  conceived 
as  the  empty  utterance  of  conceit,  which  has  no  aDswering  spiritual 
reality. — The  kingdom  of  God  implies  here,  as  usually  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  the  living  fellowship  estahlished  by  the  Saviour, 
which  lives  in  the  soul,  but  manifests  itself  in  the  essential  character 
of  those  belonging  to  it.  [See  Luke  xvii.  21  ;  Eom.*xiv.  17.] — In 
ver.  21,  ffdpSog  is  a  symbol  of  the  TrcuSevriKfj  ivipyeia,  as  Theodoret 
justly  observes.  See  2  Cor.  xiii.  10. — The  iv  tn  the  form  h  i>d^ 
iXdcj  Is  to  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Heb.  ». — On  TrvcO/ua 
TTpaurrp-og  see  Gal.  vi.  1.  The  Oodd.  AJB.  read  here,  as  in  GaL  vi  1, 
TTpa&np-ogj  which  however  Lachmann  has  not  adopted  in  the  present 
passage,  as  erroneomly  stated  by  Biickert.) 
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PART  SECOND 

(V.  1— xL  1.) 

§  5.  Thb  Inokstuous  Pebson. 

(v.  1-18.) 

Vers.  1,  2. — With  a  glance  at  the  presumption  of  some  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  Paul  mentions,  for  their  humiliation,  the  feet 
that  a  member  of  their  church  lived  in  illicit  intercourse  with  his 
stepmother.  Undoubtedly  in  the  most  exalted  and  best  constituted 
community,  an  individual  may  fall  into  gross  error ;  but  then  tiie 
body  should  decidedly  exhibit  its  displeasure  against  the  offending 
member.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Corinth;  the  general  moral 
sluggishness  displayed  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  this  occurrence 
was  viewed ;  for  they  still  tolerated  the  sinner  in  their  community,  and 
thus  gave  evidence  that  they  were  not  sensible  of  the  enormity  of 
his  offence.  Paul  therefore  justly  reproves  the  church,  not  as  a  num- 
ber of  separate  individuals,  but  as  a  living,  united  body,  in  one  re- 
bukes them  all,  and  with  the  excommunication  of  the  offender, 
delivers  a  serious  rebuke  to  the  whole  church.  {"OXcig  can  only  mean 
"  altogether,  in  general,"  as  in  vi.  7.  The  general  idea  of  unlawful 
lust,  expressed  here  by  TTo^ela,  is  then  characterized  specially  by 
the  K€u  TOMVTTj,  cvcn  8uchy  as  a  form  of  this  sin,  rare  even  among 
heathens.  Its  emphatic  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence 
is  explained  by  what  precedes.^  Paul  had  said :  Shall  I  appear 
among  you  as  a  severe  father,  or  in  gentleness  ?  He  continues : 
How  can  I  act  otherwise  than  with  severity,  when  fornication  gener^ 
oily  prevails  among  you,  and  in  such  a  form  ?  Billroth's  observation 
upon  this  view,  ^^  that  the  use  of  language  does  not  sustain  this 
remark,  since  by  invariable  usage  iccu  ToiavTtj  implies  nothing  different 
from  that  before-mentioned,  biit  merely  gives  a  more  exact  definition 
of  it,''  I  cannot  understand,  as  the  subject  here  is  certainly  the 
same  offence,  only  more  precisely  stated.  Calvin  refers  5Xu)g  to  the 
certainty  of  the  report ;  but  Kiickert  would  connect  it  with  that 

*  To  mark  this  distinotly,  Lachmann  doses  the  paragraph  at  6wdfuij  and  oonnects  iv. 
81  immediately  with  v.  1. 
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which  precedes,  so  that  SXcog  =  ycvv  would  stand  in  the  signification 
of  eerie  quidem;  bnt  neither  acceptation  is  natural  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  difficult  passage,  which,  apart  from  the  above, 
seems  to  me  philologically  defensible,  is  that  which  interprets  ^Ao)f  as, 
I  briefly  say.  (See  Passow,  in  his  Lex.  on  this  word.)  Then  the  con- 
nexion would  run  thus  :  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  the  rod,  or  in 
bve  ?  the  former  will,  alas !  be  doubtless  requisite,  or,  I  must,  alas! 
so  interrogate  you,  since,  to  say  in  brief,  we  hear  of  fornication 
among  you. — The  expression  i)  yvvi\  rtw  rrarpS^  certainly  indicates 
the  stepmother,  as  a«  t\ip».  Qen.  xxxvii.  2 ;  Lev.  xvii.  7,  8,— "Ej^eiv, 
like  habere  [Suet.  Aug.  c.  63,  Cic.  ad  div.  ix.  26],  denotes  euphe- 
mistically sexual  intercourse. — Li  ver.  2  nevSelv  is  opposed  to  0v<yt- 
ovcOcUj  as  expressing  that  pain  of  repentance  which  of  necessity 
excludes  presumption.  The  sincere  believer  not  only  exercises  a 
painful  repentance  for  his  own  sins,  but  in  brotherly  sympathy  also 
for  those  of  others.  The  spirit  of  Christ  expands  restricted  indi- 
vidual feeling  and  consciousness  over  a  wider  circle. — ^For  dpd^  Ik 
lieaov,  the  text,  rec,  has  k^oQS^y  but  the  Oodd.  decidedly  favour  the 
simple.  The  i^a^  is  possibly  taken  from  ver.  13.  The  phrase 
alpuv  U  fiioov  can  here  only  signify  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical 
communion.  The  form  means  properly  "put  away,  t.  e.,  kill,*'  but 
exclusion  is  to  be  understood  as  a  spiritual  death  [see  Lev.  xviii.  29, 
XX.  11 ;  Deut.  xvii.  7, 12,  xix.  15,  xxi.  21]  as  lopping  off  a  member 
from  the  body  of  Christ.  The  expression  has  its  origin  without  doubt 
in  the  above  cited  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  crime 
here  specified  is  under  the  formula  n-^nn  ij^d  n*;*;o5  punished  with 
death.  The  temporal  extirpation  is  conceived  by  the  apostle  in  a 
spiritual  sense.    See  particulars  at  ver.  5.) 

Vers.  8,  4. — With  this  indifference  and  deadness  of  the  present 
Corinthians,  Paul  contrasts  his  spiritual  participation  in  the  occur- 
rences of  their  church,  although  physically  absent,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  his  stem  moral  indignation  towards  the  offender,  an  indig- 
nation which  had  led  him  immediately  to  pronounce  a  definite 
judgment,  which  they  were  yet  to  expect.  By  thus  putting  the  case, 
the  apostle  aroused  the  idea  in  his  readers  that  they,  it  was  true, 
stood  in  external  proximity  to  each  other,  but  were  in  truth  more 
widely  sundered  than  the  locally  distant,  but  spiritually  present 
apostle.  Lachmann  omits  the  first  d)g  before  dndv,  and  it  certainly 
appears  out  of  place,  besides  which  it  is  wanting  in  A.B.C.D.  and  in 
several  other  authorities. — Idfui  and  nvevfia  stand  here  as  in  Rom, 
viii  10, 13,  and  Eph.  iv.  4,  merely  as  designating  the  material  and 
the  spiritual. — The  KeicpiKa,  I  have  judged,  does  not  imply  that  the 
apostle  wishes  his  opinion  to  be  considered  as  a  command,  for  that 
is  contradicted  by  the  succeeding  awaxOevTOJv  {ffuov,  but  the  expres* 
don  is  to  be  understood  thus :  ^^  I  have  already  mentally  determined, 
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I  have  not  for  one  moment  wavered  in  the  decidon." — ^In  ver.  3  tlid 
ovTCjj  thus,  may  imply  that  the  act  was  accompanied  by  a^ravating 
circumstances ;  but  is  most  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  maa 
had  committed  the  incest  ae  a  member  of  a  Christian  body.  It  thus 
means,  "  under  these  circumstances/' — The  iv  r^  dvSfMTi  a.  t.  A.,  is 
to  be  connected  with  owa^iv-mv  k,  t.  A.,  but  on  tibe^  contrary,  avv 
T$  dvvdiiu  K.  r.  A.  with  nmpaSovvau  The  mention  of  power  agrees 
better  with  the  deolaratioa  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  gives  im- 
pressiveness ;  the  mention  of  the  name  accords  better  with  their 
assembling,  and  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  iu  which  those  assembled 
are,  or  should  be.  The  words  have  an  evident  reference  to  Matth. 
xviiL  20,  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them*''  But  Paul  speaks  of  this  assem^ 
bly,  at  which  he  professes  to  be  present  in  spirit,  in  oider  to  indicate 
to  them  in  a  delicate  manner  haw  they  should  conduct  themselves 
in  the  matter ;  in  the  name,  i,  e.,  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  obedience  to  his  command  [Matth.  xviiL 
18 ;  John  xx.  23],  they  should  assemble  themselves  together  and 
remove  the  offender.  Finally,  this  passage  belongs  to  those  in  the 
New  Testament  which  point  to  a  democratic  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  church ;  fer  it  is  of  course  improbable  that  the 
awaxfievTuv  v/xwv,  you  being  gatliered  together ,  refers  only  to  pres- 
byters and  rulers  of  the  church. 

Ver.  5. — ^Here  follows  then  what  may  be  deemed  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  expression  in  ver.  2,  alpeiv  he  fdaov.  Paul  desires  that 
they  "  deliver  over  to  Satan"  {napadaijvcu  rw  oaravg,)  the  sinner,  and 
that  "  fer  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved" 
(elg  dXedpov  TTjg  aaptcbg,  Iva  rh  Trvsvfia  ocjS^),  It  is  of  course  to  be  un- 
derstood that  all  interpretations  are  condemned  in  advance  which 
deny  the  real  existence  of  Satan,*  this  being  acknowledged  by  Paul 
and  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testan^nt.  A  mere  form  of  excom- 
munication cannot  therefore  be  found  in  Trapadovvai  r<^  aaTav^,'\  But 
the  form  may  certainly  indicate  exclusion  fix>m  church  fellowship,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  signify  a  real  separation  from  the  blessed  communion  of 
light,  and  a  surrendering  to  the  unholy  principle  of  darkness.  Christ 
oKercises  a  twofold  power  :  first  in  attracting  congenial,  secondly  in 
repelling  alien,  spirits.  But  the  addition  elg  dXedpov  Tfjg  aapicibg,  Iva  rb 
TTvevfia  <T(y^,/or  the  destruction^  etc.,  renders  necessary  a  closer  defi- 
nition of  the  form  napadovvcu  tw  aarav^ ;  since  but  for  that  clause,  we 
might  easily  refer  this  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  man,  even  to 

*  So  Grafe  in  three  Ednigsberg^  Festprogramme  of  1*799,  1800,  and  1806.  Bj  Satan 
he  understands  a  human  accuser  before  the  tribunal 

f '  A  reference  to  the  three  descriptions  of  Jewish  ezcommimication  tsit^  (for  thirty 
daysX  bvi  (for  nine^dajsX  and  Mn)|9(for  eyer)|  lends  no  aid  in  interpreting  the  pas- 
sage. 
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the  TTvsvfw.  Such  is  not  PbuI'b  degire,  bnt  rather  that  by  delivering  the^ 
flesli  a  prey  to  Satan^  the  spirit  may  be  saved.  As  the  salvation  is 
tiansferred  to  the  fin^  day  of  deciaion,  the  destructiqu  must  be  consid- 
ered as  temporal  ruin,  and  spirit,  as  contrasted  with  flesh,  can  denote 
only  the  true  internal  man,  the  ia<o  dvOpumog^  in  opposition  to  the  i^ 
dvOpamog.  [See  Bom«  vii  22.]  Yet  a<£pf  must  not  be  restricted  to 
mere  bodily  suflerings  and  diseases  ;  loss  of  worldly  goods  and  rela- 
tions, and  all  external  sorrows,  are  to  be  included,  as  well  as  more 
especially  the  painful  consciousness  of  being  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munity of  fiuth  and  k)ve,  and  the  Ernest  desire  of  being  again 
accepted.  The  really  difficult  question  is  now  this :  how  can  FauL 
require  any  one  to  be  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
fleshy  thai  the  soul  Tnay  thereby  be  saved,  as  this  does  not  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  the  eoccommunicatingi  church,  hut  upon  the  person  excomr^ 
municated  and  Satan.1  If  the  person  exdided  does  not  obey  the 
admonition,  he  may  be  ruined  in  soul,  and  what  is  to  restrict 
Satan  to  attacking  only  his  body,  and  not  his  soul  likewise  ?  The 
former  of  these  two  points  is,  however,  not  so  difficult,  for  mani- 
festly the  Iva  TO  nvevfia  (tw^  implies  not  that  he  must  be  saved, 
but  only  that  he  m^,  in  fact  that  the  possibility  of  salvation 
may  be  still  left  to  him.  But  then,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the 
second  is  all  the  greater,  for  the  context  manifestly  demands  the 
supposition  that  the  act  of  exclusion  facilitates  the  saving  of  the 
soul  The  sinner  is  to  be  given  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  that  thereby,  where  it  is  possible,  his  soul  may  be  saved, 
which  otherwise  were  certainly  lost.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
delivering  to  Satan,  would  in  all  respects  add  to  the  difficulty  of  sal- 
vation,^ first,  by  withdrawing  the  means  of  grace  found  in  the 
church,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then  by  enhancing 
the  temptations  proceeding  from  the  element  of  darkness,  to  which 
he  was  already  sufficiently  exposed  within  the  protecting  limits  of 
the  church.  If  Tiapadovvcu  t^  aarav^  stood  alone,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  suppose,  as  already  observed,  that  the  offender  was  to  be 
entirely  given  up,  as  one  that  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  by  the  addition,  the  punishment  rather  appears  the  means  of 
salvation,  for  which  reason  Paul  in  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  himself  proposes  his 
re-admission,  as  the  sinner  had  repented.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1 
Tim.  i,  20,  it  is  said,  "  Whom  I  have  delivered  over  to  Satan  that 
they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme''  (aOg  napidwica  rw  aarav^,  Iva  Trat- 
dw&wai  fiTj  pXaG<tyrfiieiv.)  Thus  here  also  the  delivering  over  to  Satan 
has  a  disciplinary  aim.  But  how  is  it  intended  that  the  power  of 
Satan  shall  be  limited  to  the  flesh  ?    We  may  say  that  since  the 

*  Tertullian  and  Ambvoee  ezpl&in  aapKbf  bXeBpoc  to  sigDifj  eyerlasting  danmatio% 
and  jefer  the  saving  of  the  irvevfta  to  the  churchy  which  is  to  be  saved  bj  exdnding  evii 
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Lord  listens  to  the  prayer  of  them  that  fear  him,  he  is  to  be  en- 
treated to  restrain  the  power  of  Satan,  as  in  Job's  case  (chap,  i), 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  is  presupposed.  So  Grotius.  Or 
we  may  suppose  that  the  apostle  ascribes  to  the  church  itself  the 
power  of  limiting  that  of  Satan,  because  Gkxl  dwells  and  works  in 
it.  I  believe  that  the  apostolic  representation  tends  to  the  latter 
view.*  Were  mere  ordinary  prayer  here  spoken  of,  it  would  have 
been  diflferently  expressed.  Paul  evidently  expresses  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  ;  sin,  however,  may  be  entirely 
or  partially  retained.  With  Ananias  and  Sapphira  it  was  entirely 
(Acts  v.),  with  this  Corinthian  sinner  partially  retained.  Finally,  it 
follows  of  course  that  with  this  resolution  of  the  church  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  power  of  Satan,f  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh 
(under  which  also  all  the  suflferings  of  the  i*vxj  are  to  be  reckoned), 
but  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  continual  prayer  was  made  by  the 
church  for  the  offender,  and  thus  his  spiritual  connexion  with  the 
church  would  be  maintained,  and  he  could  be  brought  back  into  the 
way  of  salvation.  (Chrysostom  discriminates  between  nopadoihm 
and  ixdovvcu,  the  latter  signifying  a  perfect  giving  up,  while  the  for- 
mer retains  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  Paul  chose  the  words,  he 
says  :  dvoiycov  avro)  rijg  fieravola^  rag  Svpag  ical  &<mep  n(u6ayG)y^  rbv 
roiovTov  napadidovg^  opening  to  him  the  door  of  repentaTicey  and  de- 
livering such  an  one  as  to  a  discipliner.  In  the  hand  of  God,  even 
Satan  is  made  an  instructor  for  believers. 

Vers.  6-8.  J — Under  such  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
continued  the  apostle,  their  glorying  (in  their  wisdom  and  spiritual 
gifts)  seemed  singular.  It  is  evident  that  Paul  meant  properly  to 
say  that  this  occurrence,  and  their  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  proved 
how  much  true  spiritufid  Ufe  was  wanting,  how  pollution  had  a>ctur- 
ally  resulted  among  them.  He  however  forbearingly  states  only 
that  it  might  result.  The  whole  admonition  is  clothed  in  symbolic 
language,  based  upon  the  typical  signification  of  the  Passover,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  ordinances  respecting  it.  The  leaven  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  image  of  sin  ;  and  in  the  command  to  purify  the 
house  from  it,  at  the  dawning  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xiii  3-7),  is  im- 

♦  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Lightfoot,  Vitringa,  WoU  ani  othera,  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion.  Only  that  they  erroneously  oonceive  this  to  be  an  espedal 
Oharisma,  while  it  ratlier  arose  only  ftx>m  the  Divine  Spirit  filling  the  church.  The  same 
were  Just  as  possible  in  the  present  day,  if  the  spirit  that  inflaenoea  the  church  possessed 
the  intensity  which  manifested  itself  in  the  apostolic  timea 

f  Billroth  atlopis  Grotius'  explanation  of  the  passage,  but  treats  the  whole  as  a  Jew- 
ish representation.  He  says,  "  It  is  presupposed  of  Satan  that  he  desired  to  inflict  pain 
upon  him ;"  this  presumption  he  appears  disposed  to  regard  as  false.  But  as  in  Christ  is 
necessarily  salvation,  out  of  him  is  destruction,  and  indeed  of  the  whoie  man,  if  the  powers 
of  darkness  are  not  expressly  confined  to  the  lower  province  of  the  adp^, 

X  That  the  words  6ri  fiutpH  «.  r.  A.  can  be  read  as  an  iambic  trimeter,  is  only  to  bt 
considered  accidental    (See  Winer's  Gr.  p.  662),  [but  omitted  in  the  6th  ed.]-~[K. 
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plied  the  moral  commandment  to  walk  purely  and  inoflFensively. 
The  image,  finally,  is  not  maintained  with  entire  consistency,  as 
often  happens  with  the  apostle,  e.  g.,  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  seq.  In  ver.  7 
the  image  is  so  applied  that  the  Corinthians  collectively  constitute 
the  (pvpfifM  viovy  from  which  all  leaven  is  to  be  banished  ;  in  ver.  8, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  represented  as  keeping  the  festival,  but 
tasting  no  leaven.  These,  however,  are  free  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  figure,which  by  no  means  impair  the  principal  thought. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  apostle  regarding  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  the  clause  kcu  yap  rh  ndaxa  i^Mbv  imep  ^fuov  Mdrfj 
XptaTdg^/or  ourpaasover  was  sacrificedfor  U8^  viz.,  Christy  abundantly 
demonstrate  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  an  accidental 
use  of  the  Old  Testtiment,  but  an  explanation  harmonizing  with  his 
own  opinion.  The  words  quoted  show  clearly  that  Paul  conceives 
the  entire  idea  of  the  Paschal  feasts  in  its  higher  import  and  relations. 
Christians  likewise  have  their  paschal  lamb  {to  naoxa  =  n??,  signi- 
fies the  paschal  lamb,  and  Passover,  see  Matth.  xxvL  17),  which 
they  partake  in  the  holy  supper  ;  they  also  avoid  the  leaven  (sin), 
be^ng  themselves  as  true  d^vfioi^  and  walking  in  purity  and  truth. 
It  is  possible  that  this  passage  originated  in  the  design  to  exhibit  to 
the  followers  of  Peter  that  the  Christians  possessed  the  essentials  of 
the  old  covenant,  though  without  the  Jewish  form.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  the  period  of  the  Easter  festival  gave  occasion  to  the  apos- 
tle to  make  use  of  this  explanation.  But  wo  are  not  to  deduce  from 
the  words  KoOdj^  iart  d^viMoi^  as  ye  are  unleavened,  any  meaning  like 
the  following  :  "  As  ye  even  now  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  by 
reason  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover  ;"  for  it  is  not  probable  that  in 
the  churches  as  founded  by  Paul  the  Jewish  form  of  celebration 
would  find  place.  The  words  can  only  be  translated  :  "  As  ye,  then, 
are  destined  to  keep  yourselves  free  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  (Gro- 
tius  defends  the  other  acceptation  of  <^vf*o?,  and  compares  aairog^ 
ddvog.)  Nor  can  the  passage  be  employed  as  a  stringent  proof  that 
already  an  tmnual  Passover  or  Easter  festival  was  celebrated ;  for 
the  typical  representation  of  Paul  accords  rather  with  the  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  in  the  gospel  a  perpetual  Passover.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  from  an  early  period,  the  weekly  celebration  on  Friday 
and  Sunday  ndcxa  aravpdoifwv  and  dvaardoifiov^  was  marked  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover  by  increased  solemnity,  and  therein  was 
virtually  expressed  the  idea  of  the  festival.  (In  ver.  6,  <pvQap4iy 
lumpy  is  the  church,  ivfMij,  leaven,  the  member  that  can  infect  it. 
See  on  Matth.  xiii  38,  where  the  leaven  is  employed  in  a  good  sense. 
—In  ver.  7,  the  word  iKKadoQaTe  refers  to  the  custom  among  the 
Jews  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  dwellings,  that  no  leaven  may 
remain ;  an  image  of  moral  strictness  and  fidelity  in  purifying  from 

♦  See  Suiceri  Thess.  s.  y.  ndaxfh  P*go  62L 
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gin.  The  terms  new  and  old  refer  to  the  new  and  old  covenant. 
The  tmkp  ^fuov  has  very  considerable  authorities  against  it,  for  whicli 
reason  Lachmann  has  not  retained  it.  When  we,  however,  con- 
sider how  easily  the  preceding  ij/zwv  might  lead  to  its  omission,  and 
how  little  motive  existed  for  the  addition,  it  still  appears  to  be 
genuine.  For  trvdi]  the  text.  rec.  has  idvdrj.  As  this  is  the  more 
unusual  form,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  be  not  preferable. — ^In  ver. 
8,  ioprd^eiv  contains  the  idea  of  consecrated,and  especially  conse- 
crated to  God. — Kaicta  appears  to  correspond  to  dXutpivda^  and 
Trovrjpla  to  dXr/deia :  the  two  former  words  point  to  the  negative,  the 
latter  to  the  positive  element  of  good  and  evil.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  apostle  now  at  once  corrects  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  his  earlier 
letter,  which  is  lost.  The  warning  which  it  contained  to  avoid 
association  with  dissolute  persons  and  gross  sinners,  they  had  applied 
to  all  men,  instead  of  restricting  its  reference,  as  Paul  intended,  to 
those  who  gave  themselves  out  as  believers.  Probably  this  was 
done  by  Paul's  adversaries,  in  order  to  represent  his  commands  as 
impracticable.  (Iwavafiiywadac  is  found  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  2  Thess.  iii  14.  In  the  LXX.  it  stands  for  ^Viijn,  e.  gr., 
Hos.  vii  8,  "  to  have  fellowship,  intercourse,"  is  accustomed  always 
to  produce  a  communication  of  spiritual  properties,  on  one  side  or  the 
other. — ^In  ver.  10,  I  understand  the  kclI  ov  ndvTiD^,  as  does  Winer 
(Gr.  §  61. 4,)  thus :  "  And  indeed  [as  is  obvious]  I  do  not  mean 
that  ye  should  altogether  avoid  intercourse  with  the  carnal  of  this 
world."  Billroth  interprets  it,  *'  not,  assuredly,  with  the  fornicators 
of  this  world,  but  only  not  with  licentious  members  of  the  church," 
which  appears  to  me  somewhat  difficult ;  Trefvrwf,  according  to  thisj 
must  be  enclosed  in  commas,  and  mean  "  as  is  self-evident."  True, 
this  is  included  in  the  idea,  yet  scarcely  in  the  single  expression 
7rdvTG>g, — Kdcfiog  ovto^,  according  to  the  analogy  of  aUov  ovrog^ia 
strictly  pleonastic ;  Kdafiog  alone  were  sufficient,  but  as  subsequently 
Kdafiog  is  employed  in  another  signification  =  olKovfihnj^  Paul,  to 
distinguish  them,  adds  ovrog, — ^For  eJ^tAere  Lachmann  reads  dxpelXere. 
The  sense  allows  either  ;  ye  mt^  go  out  of  the  world,  or,  ye  must 
have  gone  out  from  it.  Critical  authorities,  however,  incline  to 
d<peiXeTe, — ^In  ver.  11  vwl  does  not  refer  to  time,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  ver.  9,  but  it  indicates  the  inference  "  rather*  have  I  writ- 
ten to  you."  See  viL  14,  xii.  8,  xv.  20. — The  words  which  follow 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  citation  from  the  earlier  epistle  ;  they 
only  state  more  precisely  the  import  of  its  language.  'Ovofxa^ofievo^ 
signifies  here  "  calls  himself  only,  without  being  so :"  touwtoc  is 
likewise  to  be  understood  reprovingly. — ^M^^  awtoBleiv^  not  even  to 

*  More  exactly  explained  **  but  (now  ^  as  the  oaae  standa,  in  &ct"    See  note  on 
Bom.  iii.  2L— fK. 
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eai  unihy  which  connects  itself  somewhat  irregularly  with  the  pre- 
ceding^ heightens  the  firj  avvav<ifdyw<j6<u^  not  to  associate  with  ;  it 
indicates  the  entire  renunciation  of  &miliar  intercourse.  [See  Matth. 
xviii  18.]  The  severe  ecclesiastical  penance  of  the  ancient  church 
is  here  defined  by  the  apostle  himself,*  and  we  can  only  regard  it  as 
a  sign  of  the  church's  decline  that  this  command  now  not  only  is 
not  carried  out,  but  cannot  be. 

Vers.  12, 13. — That  Paul  was  not  alluding  to  those  without 
the  church,  he  proves  finally  from  his  own  position,  and  that  of  all 
Christians  with  respect  to  them.  In  the  entire  diversity  of  their 
spheres  of  life,  the  Christians  had  only  to  judge  themselves,  not 
others,  and  could  thence  only  exclude  the  profligate  from  their 
community.  (The  passage  vi.  2  by  no  meai\s  contradicts  the 
assertion  that  God  alone  judgeth  them  that  are  without  the  church, 
for  the  latter  is  spoken  of  judgment  in  this  life,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage of  the  last  judgment,  which  the  Lord  will  accomplish  in  and 
through  his  saints.  In  ver.  12,  koI  is  probably  an  erroneous  addi- 
tion ;  it  is  wanting  in  A.B.C.F.G.  ;  Lachmann  also  omits  it ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  K^ivel  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  usual 
Kpivu.  It  is  best  to  point  it  with  Lachmann  thus :  ovxi'  rdvg  ^a(») 
i)y£i£  Kpivere^  rovg  <Je  ^fw  6  Qeoq  Kpivel ; — On  ol  ^^  and  ol  eocj  see  CoL 
iv.  5  ;  1  Tbess.  iv.  12  ;  the  representations  in  which  are  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  church  encloses  the  faithful  like  a  temple,  within 
whose  hallowed  precincts  strangers  may  not  set  a  foot. — For  i^oQare 
is  found  i^apelTe,  k^aipure^  i^cuperSy  i^dpere.  But  only  the  first  two 
forms  can,  from  critical  considerations,  and  with  respect  to  ver.  2, 
come  under  notice.  Of  these  ^apelre  is  the  usual  text,  while  t^dpare 
has  the  authority  of  the  codices  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  and  others,  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  therefore  doubtless  deserves  the  preference. — The  conjec- 
ture of  TiSpvov  for  ttovtiqSv  is  very  plausible,  because  the  appellation 
6  novTigSg  commonly  designates  the  devil  But  the  supposition  is 
unsupported  by  critical  authority.) 

§  6.  Law-suits. 

(VI.  1-20.) 

Ver.  1. — ^The  mention  just  made  of  the  judging  of  unbelievers 
leads  the  apostle  to  speak  of  another  unbecoming  custom  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  which  required  reproof:  they  appealed  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  differences  to  the  heathen  authorities.  This 
is  severely  condemned  by  the  apostle.    The  Christians  were  not  to 

♦  Theodoret  says  in  this  place:  el  6i  Koiv^g  Tpo^fjg  role  toiovtoic  oi  del  Kotvuvelv  ^09 
ye  /ivariK^c  re  kcH  deiact  And  if  we  should  not  commune  with  such  persons  in  common 
meais,  much  less  in  (hat  which  is  mystical  and  Divine^  i  01,  the  holy  Supper. 
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erect  themselves  into  jndges  over  the  heathen^  but  it  was  yet  more 
inconsistent  that  they,  who  were  one  day  to  judge  the  world  with 
Christ,  should  set  the  heathen  as  jndges  over  themselves.*  This 
discussion,  like  several  others  of  the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  moderate  exaggerated  ideas  respecting  the  moral 
condition  of  the  apostolic  churches.  Although  so  short  a  period 
had  intervened  since  the  Christian  church  had  sprung  into  life  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  where  the  believers  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul,  neither  said  any,  of  his  possessions,  that  they 
were  his  own  (Acts  iv.  32),  the  power  of  the  Spirit  filling  the  church 
had  lost  so  much  in  intensity,  that  in  Corinth  they  openly  disputed 
before  heathen  rulers  on  questions  of  property  (ver.  7).  And  yet  in 
this  church  the  Charismata  prevailed  so  powerfully  !  But  so  much 
the  bolder  appears  the  faith  of  Paul,  who,  in  a  community  where  so 
much  was  wanting,  could  nevertheless  distinguish  the  germ  of  the 
new  creation,  which  was  destined  to  renovate  the  world. — ^Finally, 
we  are  doubtless  to  suppose  that  this  practice  of  the  Corinthians,  so 
much  condemned  by  the  apostle,  of  bringing  their  differences  before 
heathen  judges,  instead  of  Christian  arbitrators,  was  occasioned  by 
their  internal  dissensions.  Love  and  confidence  had  vanished.  But 
this  again  is  censured  by  the  apostle  (ver.  7);  no  such  disputes  among 
Christians  should  exist.  {Upayfia  is  here  lawsuit,  elsewhere,  XSyoc^ 
catcsa.— On  Ini,  coram^  see  Mark  xiii.  9  ;  Acts  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  19. — 
For  ddUcjv  in  ver.  6,  stands  dniaTGjv.  The  expression  is  not  intended 
to  attach  individual  blame  to  heathen  rulers,  as  being  intentionally 
unjust,  but  only  to  mark  their  general  character,  the  absence  <tf 
Christian  righteousness,  precisely  as  the  designation  dyioi  indicates 
nothing  individual  among  the  Christians.    See  on  Rom.  i.  7.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — The  argument  for  the  unlawfulness  of  such  proceed- 
ings is  based  by  Paul  on  the  higher  destiny  of  believers  to  judge 
the  world,  nay  angels  :  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  they  should  as- 
suredly be  competent  to  adjust  inferior  differences.  The  form  ^  ovk 
oUarSj  or  know  ye  not,  and  the  ovtc  oldare  of  ver.  3,  shew  that  the 
apostle  supposes  the  Corinthians  already  acquainted  with  their  lofty 
calling  ;  the  words  may  be  rendered,  ye  know  certainly  right  well  f 
As  respects  this  judging  by  believers,  we  have  no  foundation  for  re- 
ceiving Kgtveiv  simply  for  KaraKptveiv.  As  in  speaking  of  angels, 
good  as  well  as  badf  must  be  included,  the  ttdofio^  likewise,  although 

*  In  oonseqaence  of  tbeee  apostoUc  iojuQCtions,  it  happened  that  the  bishops  obtained 
a  Jurisdictiou.  (See  Euseb.  vita  Const  It.  27.)  How  this  was  exercised  by  worthj 
bishops  is  shewn  by  the  example  of  Ambrose  (August  oonfl  yi.  3).  Bot  the  right  of  Jti- 
risdiction  was,  from  an  early  period,  restricted  to  civil  causes ;  criminal  cases  were  reSsmA 
to  ordinary  tribunals,  as  is  proved  by  the  Rescript  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  in  the  God. 
Justin,  lib.  1,  tit  iv.  lex  1. 

f  Bad  angels  likewise  are  called  only  dyyeXoi^  although  seldom,  as  in  2  Peter  iL  4; 
Bev.  ix.  15.    Also  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  the  expression  implies  good  and  bad  angels. 
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opposed  to  the  churcli  as  the  actual  dwelling-place  of  the  saints, 
contains  not  only  those  who  are  eternally  condemned,  but  also  such 
as,  not  having  yet  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  live,  nevertheless,  in  a 
condition  relatively  faithful  (See  on  Matth.  xxv.  31,  37  ;  Rom.  ii. 
1.)  However  this  idea,  in  its  simple  form,  as  propounded  by  the 
apostle,  appears  doubtful  to  most  interpreters.  They  consider  that 
it  would  elevate  Christians  too  highly  to  make  them  judges  over 
the  world  of  men  and  angds ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  sin  appears  to  many  to  degrade  man  too  low.  But  pre- 
cisely in  this  lies  the  sublimity  of  scripture  doctrine,  that  alike  in 
height  and  depth  it  passes  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  human 
vision,  tlet  us  consider  this  idea  more  closely  in  connexion  with 
the.  Scripture  doctrines  generally.  As  the  future  is  employed 
upon  both  occasions  Qcpivovaiy  icgcvovfjiev)^  there  can  be  no  reference 
to  a  present  function  of  believers  ;  the  intermediate  present  {Kpivercu) 
is  determined  by  the  futures.  In  the  ^fiega  fcglaeG)^  the  universal 
judgment  of  the  world  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  the  future 
judgment,  and  this  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Christ  (see  on  Acts 
xvii.  31  ;  Rom.  ii  16),  but  agrees  perfectly  with  the  sentiment  of  our 
passage,  inasmuch  as  believers  do  not  judge  men  and  angels  withotd 
Christ,  but  with  him,  indeed  he  in  them,  for  the  judging  power  of 
the  faithful  is  Christ  in  us.  They  come  not  into  judgment,  because 
whoever  believes  in  him  is  judged  already  (John  iil  18),  and  the 
Lord  himself  says,  agreeably  to  this  unity  of  Christ  with  his  faith- 
ful :  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (See  on  Matth.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii. 
80.)  But  what  Christ  here  promises  to  the  twelve,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  he  promises  in  another  passage  to  all  be- 
lievers (see  on  John  xvii.  22).  All  the  prerogatives  of  Christ  belong 
also  to  the  church,  which  itself  is,  and  is  called  the  true  Christ. 
(See  on  1  Cor.  xii  12.)  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  vast  thought, 
which  indeed  elevates  man  to  a  dizzy  height,  becomes  wholly  inad- 
missible as  applied  to  every  member  of  the  external  church.  But 
in  the  apostolic  times  the  visible  church  corresponded  better  with 
its  ideal  than  at  present ;  Paul  could  therefore  make  the  statement 
entirely  objectively,  without  marking  the  difference  between /orw 
and  essence.  But  the  Saviour  himself  (Matth.  xiii  47)  finds  both 
good  and  bad  fish  in  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  informs  us  that  in  the  visible  church  itself,  a 
Kdofiog  exists,  even  unto  the  present  day ;  nay,  that  in  the  true 
members  of  the  spiritual  church,  in  those  bom  again  of  water  and 
Spirit,  there  lives  still  in  their  old  man  the  principle  of  the  tcSa^og^ 
which,  however,  they  unceasingly  judge.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  of  men  and  angels,  can  apply 
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in  its  full  force  only  to  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteous  (Heb. 
xii.  28),  i.  e.,  to  the  members  of  the  invisible  church  in  their  perfect 
state.  In  these  humanity  attains  its  true  ideal^  and  to  them  ap- 
plies, in  its  fullest  sense,  Ps.  viii  7  (according  to  the  explanation 
in  Heb.  ii.  6,  seq.),  "thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 
Angels  themselves  stand  lower  in  the  order  of  being  than  those 
in  whose  hearts  Christ  is  formed.  (See  further  on  Heb.  i  14, 
xii.  23.)  The  only  tolerable  means  of  escaping,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  passage,  the  thought  from  which  many  revolt,  that 
believers  shall  judge  with  Christ,  is,  with  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
doret,  to  lay  stregs  on  the  "  in  you"  {tv  viuv  Kpiverai).  This  prep- 
osition woidd  seem  to  indicate  (as  also  Billroth  holds)  that  in  its 
true  character^  (from  which  Billroth  distinguishes  the  mere  form 
of  representation^  based  on  the  false  Jewish  conception)  the  judg- 
ment by  the  believers  is  simply  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life  in  them  upon  the  world,  and  upon  angels,  according  to 
the  analogy  in  Matth.  xii.  42,  where  it  says :  0aaiXiooa  v&rov  dvaa^ 
TtjijeTai  Kcu  tcaTOKpivec  rrjv  yevedv  TavnjVy  ical  dvSpeg  NivevLTCU  dvaar^ 
aovrcu  Kot  /carcucpivovoi  ttjv  yevedv  TavTTjv^  "  ITie  queen  of  the  south 
shall  arise"  etc.  But  Billroth  is  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  allow 
that  this  negative  kind  of  judgment  does  not  agree  with  the  course 
of  the  argument,  as  RapheHus  has  already  ably  proved.  The  capabil- 
ity of  judging  positively  in  inferior  matters,  would  seem  to  be  argued 
from  their  capacity  for  higher  judgment ;  the  latter  must  therefore, 
according  to  Paul's  views,  have  been  necessarily  positive.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  this  as  belonging  merely  to  the /orm  of  repre- 
sentation,  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  expressing  the  essential  nature 
of  the  judgment.  If  we  but  maintain  the  real  communication  of 
the  Divine  nature  to  believers  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  we  cannot  hesitate  in 
conceiving  them  as  rulers  and  judges  with  Christ  (Matth.  xxv.  40) ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  Rev.  xx.  4),  and  him  as  the  first-bom  among  brethren. 
(See  on  Rom.  viii.  29.)  (In  ver.  2  ^  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
weighty  authorities,  viz.,  A.C.D.F.G.  Then,  after  the  analogy  of 
fiTJTi  ye  fficrriKdj  the  clause  Kol  el  k.  t.  A.,  must  be  taken  as  a  question ; 
without  an  interrogation  the  sense  would  be  :  "And  if  by  you  the 
world  is  to  be  judged,  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  appear  before  such 
inferior  tribunals."  Doubtless  /cpirrjpiov  signifies  first,  tribunal  [Jam. 
ii.  6],  but  here,  according  to  ver.  4,  suit  at  law,  =  Kpifmra  in  ver.  7. 
It  is  best,  with  Billroth,  to  understand  the  interrogatory  as  depend- 
ing on  6n,  and  erase  the  note  of  interrogation  after  Kpivovat, — The 
epithet  iXdxtara  contrasts  controversies  concerning  earthly  things 

*  Aocording  to  the  form  of  representation,  BUlroth  admits  that  after  the  analogy  of 
^,  h  signifies  "  through,'*  but  aocording  to  the  true  conception,  *<  in  f  the  meaning,  there- 
fore may  be,  "  your  &ith  is  the  measure  applied  in  judging  the  world.**  In  a  similar  way 
every  idea  of  the  apostle  might  be  changed  at  pleasure. 
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with  those  of  a  spiritual  nature. — In  ver.  8  Plog  has,  like  the  Latin 
sectUum  in  ecclesiastical  language,  an  accessory  idea  of  something 
sinful ;  in  the  nobler  sense  <aw}  is  used.  The  adjective  form  is 
found  again  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxi  84. — Mi^ri  ye,  neduniy 
does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament.) 

Vers.  4-6. — The  apostle  in  continuation  reprehends  the  Corin- 
thians for  addressing  themselves  to  strangers,  in  contentions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  and  also  because  that  they, 
who  would  be  so  wise,  could  not  find  among  themselves  one  wise 
man  who  could  arrange  such  differences  as  an  arbitrator.  (In  ver. 
4,  the  l^OevTjfiivoi  iv  t§  iicicXTialg^y  those  of  no  account  in  the  churchy 
are  the  heathen  rulers.  See  on  ii.  6.  The  expression  is  difficult, 
and  must  not  be  referred  to  the  office,  for  Paul  by  no  means  despised 
the  heathen  authorities  [see  on  Bom.  xiii.  1]  ;  also  not  to  the  peraony 
for  the  church  of  Christ  despises  none  of  God's  creatures  ;  but  only 
to  the  element  in  which  they  stand,  to  the  K6<jfju)g.  The  rovrovg^  as 
in  ver.  6  and  ver.  8,  serves  only  to  indicate  more  pointedly  the  error 
of  applying  to  these  judges.  The  construing  of  Kodi^ere  as  impera* 
tive,  although  defended  by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Calvin, 
and  Bengel,  is  less  probable  than  as  indicative,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  require  us  to  refer  i^ovQevrndvoi  to  Christians,  which  evidently  is 
inappropriate,  and  also  on  account  of  what  follows. — In  ver.  5,  ivrporrrj^ 
which  occurs  again  at  xv.  84,  signifies  "  a  shaming,"  see  on  iv.  14.— 
The  ovT(ji)g  and  ov6e  elg  give  unwonted  emphasis  to  the  idea,  "  Is 
wisdom  so  entirely  wanting  among  you  that  not  so  much  as  one 
wise  man  is  to  be  found  ?"  Auucpiveiv  denotes  the  function  of  arbi- 
trator, which  prevents  the  proper  Kpiveadcu,  i.  e.,  carrying  on  a  lawsuit 
before  the  judge. — The  form  dva  fiiodv  rov  ddeX<jiov  avrov  presents 
difficulty ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  on  account  of  the  airrov^  kclI 
Tov  dSeXipov  has  been  interpolated,  a  reading,  however,  by  no  means 
sufficiently  authorized.  It  is  best  to  take  <ideA^  =  ddeX^Ttj^  [1 
Pet.  ii  17],  for  this  only  gives  a  fitting  sense  to  dvd  fdoov^^  and 
airrov.  Billroth  considers  that  the  reason  why  one  only  of  the  two 
parties  is  mentioned  is,  that  they  were  both  Christians ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  explanation  diminishes  the  difficulty.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — ^After  this  description  Paul  proceeds  a  step  further^ 
and  shows  that  even  apart  from  the  subject  of  disputes  before 
heathen  magistrates,  lawsuits  were  unbecoming  amongst  Christians. 
The  principle  among  them  should  be,  rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to 
do  it.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  leads  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  precepts  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  applied  only 
to  the  circumstances  then  existing^  or  equally  admit  of  application 
to  those  of  the  present  day.    One  might  suppose  that  all  govern* 

*  For  this  fonn  is  also  to  be  found  KarH  /iiaov  or  h  fiia<,K    See  Matth.  x.  16,  xiiL  25 ;, 
Acta  zxviL  27. 
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ments  being  now  Christian,  the  apostle's  directions  are  nnadapted 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  church.  But  that  is  not  satis&o- 
tory ;  the  entire  judicial  procedure  of  the  present  day  presents  all  the 
prominent  features  of  that  in  ancient  times.  When  Paul  requires  that 
the  matters  in  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  brother,  he  intends 
by  it,  that  forsaking  the  path  of  strict  legal  right,  which  is  often  the 
most  flagrant  wrong,  they  should  yield  to  the  decision  of  love  and 
forbearance  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  a  brother.  Such  a  standard, 
however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  large  mass  of  men  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  church  of  the  present  day ;  for  these 
the  strict  legal  institutions  and  forms  are  necessary.  If  it  be  there- 
fore asserted  that  in  the  apostolic  times  the  contrast  was  greater 
between  the  heathen  world  and  the  church  than  between  the  judi- 
cial institutions  of  the  present  day  and  the  regenerate,  we  reply 
that  it  is  still  essentially  the  same,  and  must  accordingly  declare 
that  the  admonitions  of  the  apostle,  as  well  as  the  analogous  com- 
mands pronounced  by  Chiist  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  possess  a 
significance  for  the  sincere  Christian  in  all  ages.  Christian  brethren 
ought  not  to  carry  their  disputes  with  each  other  concerning  their 
rights  before  the  authorities  ;  should  any  difference  of  the  kind  un- 
fortunately arise,  let  them  at  least  settle  it  by  way  of  composition,  to 
avoid  giving  subject  for  public  offence.  (On  5A<t)f  see  at  v.  1. — liTTrjiuiy 
or  ^oo7]fiay  is  properly  overthrow,  injury,  here  moral  deficiency,  like 
iXdTTO)fiay  see  Rom.  xi.  12. — ^That  the  subject  before  us  is  controversies 
regarding  earthly  possessions,  is  especially  shown  by  dnoorepeXaSe  and 
by  dnooregeiTe.  The  whole  passage  is  more  fully  treated  and  estab- 
lished in  Matth.  v.  39,  seq.  See  the  observations  on  the  passage  in 
the  Comm.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  remonstrance  is  strengthened  by  reminding 
them  of  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which,  as  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  purity,  rejects  all  unrighteousness  ;  adding  that 
being  purified  from  all  uncleanness  by  the  power  of  Christ,  they 
would  be  doubly  guilty  in  yielding  themselves  again  to  the  power  of 
sin.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  many  forms  of  sin  which  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  passess  beyond  the  immediate  subject 
before  him  ;  this  would  only  have  given  him  occasion  to  name  the 
icAcTrrat,  nXeovinrcu^  dgnayeg.  But  while  referring  to  what  precedes, 
and  what  follows,  he  also  mentions  all  descriptions  of  immoral  ex- 
cesses. (In  ver.  9  ddixoc  is  to  be  imderstood  of  transgressors  of  posi- 
tive commands,  a  different  sense  from  that  in  ver.  1 ;  and  the 
fiaaiXeia  Qeov  refers  here  to  its  external  appearance,  such  as  will  be 
triumphantly  manifested  at  a  future  period ;  for  internally  it  was 
already  in  the  hearts  of  believers  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  had  appre- 
hended them,  but  was  not  yet  inherited  by  them.  See  on  Matth. 
iil  2. — The  form  firj  nXavdaOe^  as  pressing  exhortation,  is  to  be  found 
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again  in  xv.  33  ;  Gal.  vi.  7  ;  and  also  Jam.  i.  16. — ^In  Greek  usaga 
ndpvog  is  properly  synonymous  with  ijuikcuc6g^  qm  muliehria  patitur: 
here  it  stands  together  with  iwix^  for  the  lowest  kind  of  debauchery, 
and  signifies  those  persons  who  allowed  themselves  licentious  free- 
dom with  unmarried  persons.  So  in  v.  10,  11. — The  expression 
eld<MiXoXdTpai  has  here  without  doubt  especial  reference  to  the  volup- 
tuousness connected  with  idolatrous  services,  more  particularly  in 
Corinth. — The  passage  v.  10,  11  shows  that  we  are  not  to  lay  stress 
on  the  order  of  succession  in  the  individual  forms  of  sin  enumerated; 
it  would  be  trifling  tQ  seek  for  the  grounds  of  the  change  of  arrange- 
ment.— The  ov  before  Kkrjpovofirjoovai  is  properly  omitted  by  Lach- 
mann. — Billroth  has  certainly  correctly  explained  the  ravrd  riveg  fjre 
of  ver.  11 :  the  rtveg  expresses  not  a  qualification,  as  if  it  signified 
only  somCj  not  all;  for  if  all  have  not  actually  sinned  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  yet  assuredly  in  one  or  other  form,  and  especially  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  law.  The  ravrd  riveg  is  rather 
to  be  understood  =  roiovroi :  "  such  people  were  also  ye.''  We 
must  allow  that  this  connecting  of  two  genders  presents  a  difficulty, 
but  it  is  possibly  to  be  explained  by  an  accessory  notion  of  contempt 
[see  Winer's  Gr.  §  23.  5 ;  §  58.  3.  note],*  which  would  make  the 
sense :  "  Ye  were  such  people,  practising  these  things,  beware  that  ye 
fidl  not  back  !" — The  three  words  dnskovaaaSey  iiyLdaOrfs^  ^6iicai6dTfre 
comprehend  in  a  climax  progressive  Christian  regeneration,  the  thrice 
repeated  dkkd  adding  strength  to  the  implied  admonition.  The 
dneXovaaaOe  must,  as  well  as  the  two  other  verbs,  be  considered  pas- 
sive [see  Winer's  Gr.  §  38. 3,  where,  however,  this  passage  is  omitted]; 
the  negative  operation  of  grace,  forgiveness  of  sins  through  baptism, 
is  understood  by  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  supposed  a  self-baptism,  for 
the  relation  of  the  subject  to  it  is  entirely  passive.  The  medial  sig- 
nification may  be  only  so  far  maintained,  as  to  allow  the  translation, 
"  Ye  have  permitted  yourselves  to  be  washed." — 'Ayid^eadcu  cannot 
here,  as  in  i.  30,  be  received  as  Christian  sanctification,  else  it  must 
stand  after  idiK€u6di]re.  It  signifies  here  only  separated,  reckoned 
among  the  dyioi.  See  on  Eom.  i.  7. — ^ckcucjOtIvcUj  then,  expresses  the 
positive  side,  endowment  with  the  righteousness  of  God.  [See  on 
Bom.  iii.  21.] — The  iv  tq  6v6(iari  without  doubt  refers  to  aU  three 
particulars,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  again  points  to  his  essence  and 
being,  which  he  communicates  to  man  in  the  diKcuoavvrj, — The  addi- 
tion Kal  kv  rCi  TTvevfiarc  rov  Qeov  ^ftwv,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God, 

*  Tivec  is  better  connected  directly  with  the  subject  The  neut  ravra  then  Involves 
no  such  subordinate  idea  of  contempt,  nor  any  departure  from  ordinary  Greek  construe* 
tion.  Gomp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  285  rot>c  dfx^orepa  ravra,  those  toko  were  both  these  things 
(i  &,  patriotic  and  rich).  The  cases  of  contemptuous  usage  collected  by  Bembady  (Gr. 
8ynt  p.  281),  and  referred  to  by  De  Wette  and  Meyer,  are  not  analogous  to  this.  De  Wetto 
also  rejects  the  meaning,  and  Winer,  while  apparently  adopting  it  (§  68.  3.  note)  admits 
(§  23.  I>.)  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  apoetle. — [£. 
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cannot  be  understood  of  the  universal  power  of  Gt>d,  wbicb.  is 
never  placed  after  the  operation  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  also  called  merely  rrvevfrn  Qeov^  as  in  1  Cor.  vii  40.  He 
commences  his  agency  where  the  work  of  Christ  has  made  a  place. 
In  Matth.  x.  20  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  to  TTvevfiaTov  nargbg  vfiCjvrh 
XaXovv  iv  v/uv,  the  Spirit  of  your  Father ,  etc.,  and  in  Luke  xii.  12  iB 
found  TTvevfia  dyiov  with  a  like  reference. 

Ver.  12.— The  whole  section  which  follows  this  verse,  as  far  as 
ver.  20,  is,  with  reference  to  the  course  of  thought,  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.   Without  proceeding  further  with  tl^e  subject  of  lawsuits^ 
the  apostle  lays  down  in  ver.  12  an  universal  principle  for  certain 
moral  relations,  which  is  again  brought  under  consideration  in  x,  23, 
proceeds  in  ver.  13  to  the  mention  of  meats,  and  from  14-20  exhorts 
against  fornication.   As  subsequently  (chap,  x.)  the  subject  of  meats 
is  amply  enlarged  upon,  the  verses  12,  13  in  the  present  chapter  ap- 
pear entirely  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  equally  out  of  place  seems 
the  admonition  against  fornication,  which  was  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  contents  of  ch.  v.    It  might  be  asserted  that  the  warning 
is  occasioned  by  the  licentious  practices  mentioned  in  ver.  9,  and 
introduces,  at  the  same  time,  the  discussion  on  marriage  (ch.  vii) 
as  shown  by  vii.  2.     But  then  vers.  12,  13,  with  their  entirely 
foreign  matter,  are  all  the  more  surprising.      Billroth  does  not 
appear  to  have  found  the  difficulty  so  considerable,  and  thus  ex- 
plains himself  concerning  it :  '^  The  connexion  with  what  precedes 
is  this  :  Some  might  allege  Christian  liberty  as  an  excuse  for  these 
crimes,  but  therein  he  would  certainly  err  ;  this  may  not  be  abused, 
even  in  Adiaphora,  e.  jr.,  in  meats,  how  much  less  in  things  immoral 
in  themselves,  such  as  fornication."    Yet  assuredly  the  assumption 
of  this  learned  writer  must  surprise  us,  that  there  really  existed  in 
Corinth  Christians  who  justified  fornication  on  the  principle,  "  aU 
things  are  lawful  for  me."  He  asserts,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  Nean- 
der,  who  with  reason  declares  this  inconceivable  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  voL 
L  p.  807),  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this  offence  general,  and 
that  throughout  the  epistle  Paul  always  addresses  those  alone  whom 
the  subject  concerned.*   But  if  only  one  of  the  parties  which  existed 
in  Corinth,  e.  jr.,  the  gnosticising  Christ-party,  had  defended  such  a 
principle,  Paul  would  have  as  unconditionally  commanded  their  ex- 
clusion from  connexion  with  the  church  as  that  of  the  incestuous 
member.     But  if  we  cannot  consent  to  this  acceptation  of  the  pas- 
sage, the  question  arises,  whether  in  any  other  way  we  may  discern 

*  As  unnatural  ains  are  named- in  vL  9,  Billroth  must  likewise  suppose  that  individuals 
Among  the  Christians  in  Corinth  had  defended  the  commission  of  them  hy  the  principle 
«ravra  fioi  k^eartv.  But  is  it  conoeivable,  in  view  of  Rom.  i.,  that  Paul  would  have  per> 
xnitted  persons  capable  of  such  enormities  to  continue  in  the  church  ?  Such  Bileamites 
OT  Nicolaitans  would  haye  been  immediately  expelled  bj  his  direction. 
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a  connexion  in  its  contents.  Neander  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  of  which  mention 
is  first  made  in  x.  23,  but  was  diverted  by  an  idea  which  occurred  oh 
the  mention  of  icoikia.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  guard  his  words  con- 
cerning the  perishableness  of  meats,  and  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
from  misconstruction,  oh  the  part  of  those  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  he  distinguished  the  form  of  the  body  from  its 
essence,  which  led  to  the  digression  upon  fornication.  But  although 
the  declarations  concerning  the  resurrection,  which  immediately  fol- 
low, agree  weU  with  this  supposition,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Neander's  view  represents  the  apostle's  procedure  as  qmte  too  unme- 
thodical First,  it  would  seem  the  mention  of  fornication  leads  him 
to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other ;  then,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  chapter,  he  returns  to  the  theme  of  eating 
meats  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  though  from  another  point  of 
view ;  and  after  numerous  digressions,  easy  (?)  to  explain  by  the 
subjective  connexion  of  ideas,  reaches  at  last,  in  x.  23,  the  discussion 
commenced  in  vi.  12.  As  this  supposition  has  little  to  recommend 
it,  we  must  assume  as  a  foundation,  that  Paul  did  not  intend  in  vi. 
12, 13,  to  discourse  concerning  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  ;  but  that 
the  words  in  ver.  13  were  only  to  make  clear  the  difference  of  the 
Adiaphora,  from  positive  prohibitions.  According  to  my  own  con- 
viction, therefore,  the  transitions  are  to  be  thus  understood :  The 
apostle  intending  at  vi  9  to  enter  upon  questions  pertaining  to  the 
sexes,  mentions  in  that  place  not  only  offences  regarding  property, 
but  also  those  of  licentiousness.  The  discussion  upon  fornication 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  remarks  upon  marriage,  in  which, 
according  to  God's  ordinance,  the  sexual  impulses  are  regulated  and 
sanctified.  Now  although  certainly  among  the  Christians  in  Corinth 
there  was  none  sufficiently  hardy  to  assert  that  licentious  connexions 
were  allowable,  there  nevertheless  reigned  even  there  a  gross  laxity 
in  this  respect,  the  unrestrained  license  of  heathenism  being  not 
wholly  overcome.^  This  position  of  affairs,  which  rendered  possible 
such  a  gross  abuse  of  Christian  Kberty,  prompted  Paul  to  set  forth 
the  inappKcability  of  the  Christian  principle  of  liberty  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  We  thus  accept  what  is  correct  in  the  views 
both  of  Neander  and  Billroth,  and  cast  aside  what  is  untenable  in 
both.  Biickert's  supposition,  that  the  apostle  was  interrupted  at 
vi  11,  and  upon  reading  again  what  he  had  so  far  written  down  felt 
himself  induced  to  make  the  remarks  which  follow  as  supplementary, 
can  hardly  claim  our  approval ;  an  introduction  to  chap,  vii  must 
at  all  events  here  be  recognized. — If  now  we  examine  ver.  12  more 
closely,  the  question  presents  itself:  does  Paul  acknowledge  the 
principle  navra  fwi  i^eoriv^  or,  as  in  x.  23,  ndvra  i^eariVy  as  his  own, 
and  consequently  as  true,  or  not  ?    We  must  certainly  allow  that 
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Panl  acknowledges  it.     The  clauses  introduced  with  dXXd  say :  the 
principle  is  correct,  but  requires  caution  in  the  application.     But  ia 
the  principle  really  just  ?     Paul  proves  immediately  in  what  follows 
that  fornication  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  allowable ;  nthna,  all 
things,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  should  be  restricted  to  many  (noXXa), 
But  thus  interpreted,  the  sentiment  is  but  meagre.     "  Much  is  law- 
fill"  has  also  its  converse,  which  is  just  as  true,  "  much  is  unlawful" 
We  might  therefore  explain  the  language  thus  :  "  All  the  laws  that 
we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  reference  to  the  prohibition  of 
various  meats,  are  no  longer  binding."  The  passage  is  thus  explained 
by  Flatt,  but  upon  what  ground  do  we  add  so  much  to  the  original 
text,  and  thus  deprive  the  ndvra  of  all  its  force  ?   We  must  rather  as 
in  iii.  22,  receive  the  idea  in  its  most  extensive,  but  likewise  in  its 
profoundest  sense.     Precisely  as  we  may  say :  to  God  and  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  all  is  free,  because  it  is  an  impossibility 
that  they  should  will  what  is  sinful,  so  to  him  bom  of  God,  in  whom 
Christ  lives,  is  all  lawful,  for  God's  seed  is  in  him  ;  he  cannot  sin  (1 
John  iii.  9).     The  ndvra  i^eoriv^  all  is  latcfuly  then,  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  state  of  true  liberty,  "  the  glorious  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God"  (Bom.  viii.  21),  of  which  the  impossibility  of  siti- 
ning  is  the  characteristic.    K  this  condition  were  fully  displayed  in 
the  believer  here  on  earth,  the  statement  "  all  things  are  lawful" 
would  require  no  restriction  whatever;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
First,  among  the  regenerate  backsliding  is  ever  possible,  and  when 
this  occurs  we  might  apply  to  the  apostate  precisely  the  opposite 
principle,  "  nothing  is  lawful ;"  for  as  in  the  perfect  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  sin,  so  in  the  utterly  fallen  there  is  no  possibility  of  good. 
Again,  even  apart  from  apostacy,  as  long  as  the  regenerate  dwells 
upon  earth,  the  old  man  is  co-existent  with  the  new,  and  hence  the 
principle  which  holds  good  for  the  new  can  find  in  practice  but  a 
limited  application*    In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  inapplicable 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  paoiXeCa  t.  6.,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  do- 
main of  sins  positively  prohibited  by  the  Diving  laws  ;  the  very 
entrance  upon  this  domain  is  incipient  apostacy  from  Christ,  and 
even  within  the  sphere  of  Gtod's  kingdom  the  principle  of  liberty 
can  have  here  below  but  a  restricted  application.     Secondly,  the  be- 
liever must  act  with  consideration  for  others,  sparing  the  weak  ;  and 
therefore  for  their  sake  he  cannot  do  all  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
mitted to  him.     The  clause  dXX'  ov  navra  (jvft<t>ipety  but  all  is  not  es^ 
pedienty  expresses  this,  likewise  in  x.  23,  dXX^  ov  navra  oUodofiel  sc. 
ddeX(povg,  but  all  doth  not  edify, ^  And  besides  this  he  must  ever  even 
while  enjoying  what  is  lawful,  keep  the  old  man  in  mind,  who  ac- 
customs himself  to  this  or  that,  and  so  submits  to  control ;  and  then 

♦  Yet  in  this  language  the  reference  to  one's-aelf  ia  not  to  be  disregarded;  thus  k^Lni 
might  be  added  to  <jvfi(jtep€u 
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again  by  pleasure  controls  the  whole  man,  i.  e.,  displaces  the  new- 
man  who  bears  in  his  nature  the  principle  of  true  sovereignty. 
The  other  phrase  cautions  against  this  :  dkX*  ovk  ^w  i^ovaiaodijaonai 
im6  Tivog^  hut  I  wiU  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any. 

Ver.  13. — The  principle  of  Christian  liberty  may  be  applied  in 
behalf  of  believers  to  the  rules  for  meats,  but  not  to  a  matter  purely 
and  absolutely  sinful,  like  fornication.  This  sentiment  is  clear  and 
intelligible ;  not  so  the  argument  which  the  apostle  adduces  to  estab- 
lish it.  Meats  and  the  belly  appointed  for  them  (t.  e.,  the  digestive 
organs  generally),  will  be  destroyed  by  God  ;  being  perishable,  they 
decay,  like  all  things  perishable  (vii.  81);  then  comes  the  antithesis, 
that  the  body  itself  (apart  from  the  form)  is  still  imperishable  ;  God 
wiU  raise  it  up.  But  can  the  perishableness  of  the  organs  to  which 
sin  has  relation  be  a  reason  for  admitting  sin  under  the  principle  of 
liberty,  or  regarding  it  as  indifferent  ?  Do  not  gluttony  and  immod- 
erate drinking  (named  by  Paul  in  vi  10)  refer  also  to  the  perishable 
body  ?  And  might  we  not  say  that  the  sexual  organs  will  likewise 
be  wanting  in  the  glorified  body  (see  on  Luke  xx.  36),  as  well  as 
those  of  digestion  ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  apostle's 
argument  ?  Does,  perhaps,  the  clause  6  6e  Oebg — KaTopyrjaei  refer, 
not  to  ndvTa  i^OTiv^  but  only  to  dkk*  ovk  iyci)  i^ovaiaaSTJoofiai  vttS 
Ttvof,  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  that  we  are  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  anything,  least  of  all  of  that 
which  is  so  perishable  as  meat  ?  This,  however,  yields  no  aid  ;  for 
then  the  antithesis  between  KaTapyrjoei  of  ver.  13,  and  the  l^eyepeT  of 
ver,  14,  would  be  lost ;  we  should  not  assuredly  be  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  even  the  glorified ;  but  the  body  is  rather  to  be 
subject  to  the  spirit  under  all  its  forms  of  manifestation.  We  must 
rather  be  guided  by  the  antithesis,  "  meats  for  the  belly — the  body 
not  for  fornication"  (rd  ffp^imra  r^  tcocki^ — rb  6e  aiofia  ov  t§  nopveig). 
The  organs  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  having  their 
precise  and  appointed  office,  it  would  be  unnatural  were  the  entire 
man  to  be  engaged  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  for  it  is  the  soul's  be- 
ing absorbed  in  it  that  produces  gluttony  and  excess,  not  merely 
quantity,  which  is  only  relative.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
sexual  impulse  ;  this  by  no  means  affects  merely  the  organs  through 
which  it  operates,  any  more  than  speech  affects  merely  the  tongue. 
It  is  rather  the  mere  corporeal  indulgence  of  this  impulse  which 
is  sinful ;  in  its  true  form,  as  the  highest  expression  of  conjtigal 
love,  it  concerns  the  whole  man.  The  sexual  impulse,  therefore, 
has  its  origin  in  a  far  profounder  law  of  nature  than  eating  and 
drinking,  and  hence  offences  in  this  are  also  evil  deeds  of  the  in- 
ward man,  to  which  absolutely  no  application  of  Christian  liberty 
can  be  allowed.  Thus  "  God  will  destroy  the  belly"  must  be 
understood  as  expressing  its  lower  and  less  important  position,  oi^fia 
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on  the  contrary,  as  indicating  our  entire   personality,  the  body  in 
its  necessary  union  with  the  self,  the  souL 

Ver.  14. — The  resurrection  of  our  body  is  proved,  as  usual  by 
Paul,  from  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Our  body  belongs  to 
Christ,  it  must  therefore  be  deemed  holy,  and  employed  accord- 
ingly. The  only  form  in  which  Qod  has  sanctioned  and  endowed 
with  his  blessing  the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  impulse,  is  in  mar- 
riage ;  in  this  the  body  can  still  remain  the  Lord's.  The  reversed 
statement,  "  the  Lord  for  the  body,"  is  obscure.  The  supposition, 
that  the  Lord  ministers  to  the  body,  provides  for  it  (as  is  said  in 
Eph.  V.  29),  does  not  adequately  explain  the  inversion.  Doubt- 
less, the  only  correct  view  of  this  passage,  which  also  renders  intel- 
ligible that  which  follows,  of  all  bodies  being  members  of  Christ,  is 
this :  "  the  Lord  is  appointed  for  the  body,*'  t.  e.,  he  himself  be- 
comes flesh  (John  i.  14),  seeks  to  incarnate  himself  in  a  body.  By 
this  act  of  God,  the  body  first  obtained  its  true  dedication  ;  it  be- 
came an  abode  of  God  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Lachmann 
has  decided  in  favour  of  i^apev  and  i^eyeipsiy  but  for  external  as 
well  as  internal  reasons  i^eyepel  is  preferable.) 

Vers.  15-17. — The  apostle's  warning  against  fornication  (under 
which  all  sexpal  offences,  whether  grosser  or  more  refined,  are  em- 
braced) acquires,  firom  this  profound  view,  extraordinary  force.     The 
bodies  of  believers  are  Christ's  members ;  he  alone  shall  have  domin- 
ion over  them ;  therefore  the  impure  deprive  him  of  his  own,  making 
Christ's  members  members  of  an  harlot  !     This  Paul  proves  by  the 
connexion  with  Christ  in  spiritual  unity,  which  is  perfected  through 
faith  :  as  the  Son  is  one  with  the  Father,  so  are  believers  one  with 
him  in  the  Spirit  (John  xviL  22);  but  precisely  as  in  man  the  spirit 
is  connected  with  the  body,  so  is  the  body  consecrated  to  Christ 
through  the  union  of  the  Spirit  with  him;  to  him  belongs  the 
whole  man,  spirit,  soul,  and  body.    But  it  is  observable  that  the 
apostle  does  not  rest  here,  but  also  pursues  the  subject  under  the 
other  view.    As  with  Christ,  says  the  apostle,  a  holy  spiritual  union 
takes  place,  so  with  the  harlot  an  unholy,  fleshly  one  ;  and  he  then 
quotes  Gen.  ii.  24,  a  passage  which  seems  referable  to  marriage,  and 
not  to  fornication.     But  that  bodily  imion  of  the  sexes,  which  is 
the  specific  character  of  marriage,  is  ordained  and  sanctified  by 
God's  command,  but  in  the  immoral  relation  alluded  to  it  is  dese- 
crated, and  thereby  becomes  a  curse  ;  in  the  former  state  it  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  reciprocation  of  pure  and  deep  feeling,  while  in  the 
latter,  Qvery  exalted  attribute  disappears,  and  nothing  remains  but 
what  is  fleshly  and  sinfiiL    The  whole  passage  is  evidently  grounded 
upon  the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Christ  and  his 
church  (Eph.  v.  23,  seq.),  and  the  relations  of  the  married  state ; 
and  therofore  it  is  not  improbable  that,  when  the  apostle  said  that 
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lie  "which  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is  one  body  with  her,  he  had  in  view 
the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters  (Kev.  xviL  1).  The 
sacred  fellowship  of  Christ  with  the  church,  which  corresponds  with 
Gtod's  ordinance  of  marriage,  stands,  then,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  unholy  association  of  the  carnal,  which,  drawing  into  its  circle 
aU  who  approach,  imprints  upon  them  ineffacable  marks  of  its  evil 
nature,  while  those  who  draw  nigh  unto  Christ  are  adorned  with  his 
likeness.  (Ver.  15.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how  out  of  gpag  dpa 
could  be  formed  :  it  appeared  pleonastic  from  the  noiria<o  which  fol- 
lows. It  is  after  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  hp.^. — Upon  fiij  ySvoiro^ 
see  on  Bom.  iii.  4 — In  ver.  16,  icoXXdadcu  =  pa5  denotes  indeed  fleshly 
connexion,  but  grounded  upon  agreement  of  sentiment ;  those  who 
sin  in  common  must  stand  on  a  common  basis  of  principle ;  so  far  as 
this  is  not  the  case,  one  party  endeavours  to  form  the  other  in  harmony 
with  itself.  With  the  sinful  this  bias  assumes  the  form  of  tempta- 
tion to  profligacy,  but  in  the  good  that  of  urging  to  regeneration. — 
In  the  quotation,  to  <ln}al  supply  ^  ypa^rj.  The  Hebrew  thK  nyaV  w 
refers  immediately  to  the  preceding  ''■jtoatt  itea.  Eve  was  taken 
from  Adam  to  be  again  restored  to  him  in  the  marriage  relation. 
The  ol  dvo  is  supplied  by  the  LXX.,  and  the  words  are  queted  ac- 
cording to  their  rendering  in  the  passages  Matth.  xiv.  5,  6  ;  Mark 
X.  7,  8  ;  and  Eph.  v.  31.  Doubtless  they  are  intehded  to  com- 
prehend a  declaration  against  polygamy ;  nevertheless  we  must 
confess  that  the  occurrence  of  passages  speaking  more  decidedly 
against  the  practice  is  to  be  desired,  as  there  is  no  direct  mention 
made  in  the  New  Testament  of  polygamy  being  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  marriage. 

Vers.  18,  19. — The  apostle,  in  conclusion,  draws  attention  to  the 
specific  nature  of  sins  of  licentiousness,  as  being  directed  against  the 
offender's  own  body — ^against  a  portion  of  himself.  Nay  more,  as 
the  believer  is  no  longer  his  own,  but  God's,  so  is  also  the  body  the 
Lord's.  Fornication  is  therefore  a  higher  kind  of  sacrilege,  or  a 
blending  of  sins  against  himself,  his  neighbour,  and  his  God.  The 
beneficent  influence  of  biblical  realism  here  strongly  displays  itself ; 
spiritualism  inculcates  an  indifference  toward  the  body,  and  thus 
toward  its  pollution,  but  the  gospel  honours  also  the  body  as  a 
permanent  organ  of  the  soul,  glorified  with  it  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (In  ver.  18  Mv  stand  for  av,  as  likewise  in  profane  writers. 
See  Winer's  Gr.  §  42.  6.)— In  ver.  19  the  "or  know  ye  not"  is 
to  be  thus  understood :  This  peculiarity  in  these  sins  cannot  sur- 
prise you,  for  ye  certainly  understand  the  significance  of  the  body. 
— Primarily,  indeed,  the  body  is  the  dwelling,  the  temple  of  the  soul, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  in  and  on  the  soul,  transforms  it 
into  his  own  nature,  and  thus  dwells  in  the  human  body  as  in  a 
temple. — The  ov  ix^^  ^'^^  ^^  forms  the  antithesis  with  ovk  iari 
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^avTwv, "  Te  belong  no  more  to  yourselves,  that  ye  may  govern  yonr- 
selves  by  your  own  wills,  but  God  is  your  Lord,  and  ye  must  be  led 
by  his  Spirit.") 

Ver. — ^20.  The  relation  of  the  believer  to  God  Paul  conceives  as  this : 
being  by  Christ,  who  has  paid  the  ransom,  who  is  it  himself,  ran- 
somed from  the  slavery  of  sin  (Matth.  xx.  28  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19),  he 
has  become  the  servant  of  God  (Bom.  vi.  17, 22).  For  this  reason 
the  believer  praises  not  himself  for  his  pure  and  moral  life,  but  him 
who  gave  him  power  to  lead  it.  (The  ^opdaOTjre  niifig  is  again 
found  in  vii.  23.  The  r^ft^c  is  by  no  means  merely  pleonastic,  "  ye 
are  bought  for  a  price,"  but  emphatic,  for  a  great  price. — 'Ev  t^ 
awimri  is  here  perfectly  in  place,  because  the  subject  of  what  pi^ 
cedes  is  the  body  and  its  sanctification.  The  added  clause,  koL  tv  r^ 
nvevfuiTc  vfjwv^  drivd  itrn  rov  Oeov^  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best 
Codd.,  and  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  occasioned  very 
possibly  by  vii  84.) 

§  7.  Mabbiage. 

*  (vii  1-40.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  detailed  laws  respecting  marriage  in 
the  Old  Testament,  this  section  is  the  most  important  treatise  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  on  that  highest  institution  in  the  social  rela- 
tions, the  type  as  well  of  the  state  as  of  the  church.  Paul  was  led 
by  the  direct  questions  of  the  Corinthians,  in  their  epistle  to  the 
apostle  (ver.  1),  to  treat  of  this  subject,  and  the  question  first  arises, 
to  what  the  enquiries  of  the  Christians  in  Corinth  referred  ?  what 
was  the  nature  of  'their  doubts  on  the  marriage  tie  ?  from  what  did 
their  scruples  emanate  ?  '  There  are  several  points  of  which  the 
apostle  treats.  First,  he  speaks  of  marriage  in  itself  (vers.  1-9), 
and  represents  that  it  serves  to  prevent  fornication,  and  consequently 
that  married  people  ought  not  to  abstain  fix>m  the  conjugal  duty. 
In  the  second  place  (vers.  10-16),  he  speaks  against  divorce,  declare 
ing  it  to  be  inadmissible  even  if  one  party  remain  heathen,  should 
this  heathen  party  desire  to  continue  in  the  married  state.  This 
leads  the  apostle  (vers.  17-24)  to  the  digression  that  the  gospel  in 
general  does  not  interfere  with  the  outward  position  of  Christians, 
and  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  remain  in  the  vocation  which  he 
held  previous  to  his  conversion.  Paul  next  treats  of  the  unmarried 
(vers.  25-38),  and  on  account  of  the  existing  difficult  relations  of 
the  church,  he  counsels  them  to  remain  in  the  single  state.  Finally 
(vers.  39,  40),  he  briefly  alludes  to  the  second  marriage  of  women. 
This  last  point,  however,  appears  rather  as  a  supplementary  remark 
than  as  an  answer  to  any  question  seriously  proposed  ;  there  remaiii| 
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therefore,  only  three  points  for  consideration.  Of  these,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  question  respecting  divorce  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
raised  from  a  general  Christian  point  of  view.  Whether  it  was  ad- 
missible to  remain  with  a  heathen  in  so  close  a  relation  as  that  of 
marriage,  was  a  question  which  might  readily  occur  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  it  is  different  with  the  first  and  third  points. 
Whether  marriage  was  allowable  in  itself,  how  married  people  had  to 
conduct  themselves  in  that  state,  whether  the  unmarried,  especially 
of  the  female  sex,  were  to  enter  into  marriage — these  were  questions 
which  could  not  possibly  originate  from  the  mere  general  principles 
of  the  gospel  Christianity  occasioned  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
allowableness  of  marriage,  and  neither  Jews  nor  heathen  entertained 
any  doubts  on  this  point.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  Corinth- 
ians need  not  be  supposed  to  have  doubted,  from  their  Christian 
principles,  respecting  marriage  in  itself;  they  might  only  have  been 
uncertain  as  to  wJietJier  it  was  advisable  to  marry  under  existing 
circumstances  ;  or,  in  other  words  they  might  have  entertained  the 
same  view  which  Paul  himself  advocates — that  in  the  difficult  rela- 
tions of  the  church  at  that  period  it  was  better  to  remain  single— 
and  they  might  have  sought  from  the  apostle,  in  their  leMer,  his 
sanction  of  their  opinion.  In  fact  I  should  see  no  decisive  reason 
against  this  view,  were  it  not  for  the  striking  passage,  vii.  8-5,  in 
which  Paul  recommends  the  conjugal  duty  not  to  be  forborne,  ex- 
cept during  a  short  time  for  prayer.  Paul  must  have  been  led  to 
remind  the  Corinthians  thus  expressly,  and  so  specifically,  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances  :  doubtless  there  were  ascetic  views  prevalent  in 
Corinth,  which  led  many  persons,  even  in  the  married  state,  to  be- 
lieve themselves  obliged  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse.  But  if 
such  was  the  case  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  ascetic  tendency 
occasioned  the  apostle's  also  treating  of  other  points  relating  to 
marriage.  In  this  view,  ch.  vii.  acquires  a  marked  contrast  with 
chs.  V.  and  vi.  Whilst  at  first  a  caution  was  held  out  against  &lse 
freedom,  there  is  here  likewise  a  warning  against  self-imposed  sever- 
ity. But  which  of  the  parties  in  Corinth  could  have  fallen  into  this 
ascetic  tendency  ?  Neander  (Ueber  das  apost,  Zeitalt.  part  i.  p. 
308,  etc.)  is  pf  opinion  that  no  ascetic  tendency  was  spread  among 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  but  amongst  the  followers  of  Paul  The 
addition  :  "  The  followers  of  l*aul  thought  themselves  in  this  respect 
likewise  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  their  apostle,"  appears  to 
indicate  Neander's  opinion  that  the  single  state  of  Paul  was  the 
cause  of  his  disciples  over-estimating  this  condition.  But  this 
seems  to  me  highly  improbable.  Paul  explains  his  unmarried  state 
so  distinctly  9S  being  merely  individual,  and  combats  the  mistrust 
of  marriage  so  emphatically  (1  Tim.  iv.  3) — indeed  we  find  no  traces 
in  the  later  period  that  the  followers  of  Paul  rejected  marriage  (for 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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the  opposition  to  marriage  among  the  Marcionites,  who  may  he  con- 
sidered as  ultra-Pauline,  proceeded  from  their  Gnostic  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  matter) — that  we  must  seek  some  other  explanation. 
The  most  probable  one  is  that  the  partizans  of  Christ  also  fostered 
this  error.  Their  idealistic  tendency  might  lead  (as  we  find  among 
the  later  Gnostics)  either  to  moral  indifference  (as  if  the  pollution 
of  the  perishable  flesh  were  a  trifling  consideration),  or  to  false  ascet- 
icism ;  and  the  two  tendencies  might  have  co-existed  in  the  germ, 
and  not  have  been  distinctly  separated  until  a  later  period.  Before, 
however,  entering  on  the  special  topics,  we  must  glance  at  a  general 
point,  on  the  correct  conception  of  which  depends  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  section.  We  find  (vii.  6, 10, 12,  25,  40)  that  the 
apostle  distinguishes  between  what  he  says  and  what  the  Lord  says ; 
between  a  decided  command  {imrayi^  of  Christ,  and  his  subjective 
opinion  iyvw^rj),  Paul  refers  the  whole  contents  of  this  section,  up 
to  ver.  19, 11,  merely  to  his  own  opinion,  not  to  the  command  of 
Christ.  Billroth  remarks  upon  this,  following  Usteri,  that  the 
apostle  does  not  distinguish  between  his  ovm  commands  and  those 
received  through  inspiration^  but  between  his  ovm  commands  and 
those  preserved  by  tradition.  In  fact  Paul  speaks,  xi.  2,  28,  ex- 
pressly of  traditions,  and  the  passage,  vii.  10,  refers  to  a  command 
of  Christ  preserved  to  us.  From  vii.  40  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
"  opinion''  is  not  opposed  in  any  way  to  inspiration,  since  this  itself  has 
its  origin  in  the  Divine  Spirit ;  but  this  distinction  is  insufficient 
for  the  explanation  of  our  section.  For  Paul  manifestly  adduces  the 
distinction  to  shew  that  the  command  of  Christ,  but  not  his  opinion, 
required  an  unreserved  fulfilment.  His  advice  they  could  even  de- 
dine  follovnng  tvithoiU  thereby  sinning  (vii.  36).  Granting,  thus,  that 
Paul  had  received  no  traditional  command  of  Christ  upon  any  partic- 
ular subject,  that  his  inspired  conviction  must  assuredly,  it  would 
seem,  be  equivalent  to  such  a  command,  since  Christ  created  it  within 
him  by  his  Spirit  1  In  the  passage  xiv.  37,  he  openly  lays  claim  to 
this  right.  It  is  there  said  :  et  rig  doKsl  TTpwfnJTfjg  elvcu^  ^  TrvevfioriKb^j 
imyivijaiciTii)  &  ypdfjxM)  vfuv^  bri  Kvpiov  elalv  hrroXaiy  if  any  one  thinketh 
that  he  is  a  prophet^  etc.  No  traditional  commands  of  Christ  can 
be  here  intended,  for  a  person  required  to  be  no  prophet  to  perceive 
them  ;  but  the  decisions  of  Paul  are  called  commands  of  Christ,  in 
so  far  as  Christ  wrought  them  in  him  by  his  Spirit.  Billroth's  ex- 
planation (on  xiv.  37)  of  the  "  commands  of  the  Lord"  as  referring 
to  commands  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
forced ;  nor  can  we,  on  closer  reflection,  agree  with  Billroth  (al- 
though we  ourselves  advanced  a  similar  view  on  Acts  xv.  1)  in  the 
opinion  that  this  passage  is  important  for  a  compreheqsion  of  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  in  that  we  here 
see  that  Paul  explains  the  yvw^?y  wrought  in  him  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
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ae  not  absolutely  binding^  and  consequently  as  not  absolutely  true. 
The  difficulty  must  rather  be  explained  by  the  distinction  of  posi- 
tiTe  commands  and  things  indifferent.  Where  doctrines  or  express 
commands  are  in  question,  Paul  continually  lays  claim  to  his  apos- 
tolic authority ;  his  yvdiMfi  is  here  decisive^  precisely  because  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  in  the  Adiaphora  it  is  true 
wisdom  to  avoid  decided  commands,  partly  because  the  relation  of 
individuals  to  them  alters,  and  partly  also  because  in  the  progress 
of  development  the  entire  age  takes  an  altered  position  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  Fixed  commands,  in  indifferent  matters,  would 
therefore  only  obstruct,  instead  of  furthering  their  object,  and  we 
may  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  manifested  no 
less  in  what  they  have  not  forbidden,  than  in  what  they  forbid.  The 
only  objection  that  might  suggest  itself  against  this  view,  is,  that 
Paul  would  in  that  case  have  said  :  "  I  forbid  it  not,  I  merely  give 
good  advice  under  existing  circumstances ;"  but  he  says  in  ver.  25  : 
"  I  have  no  command  of  the  Lord  '/'  and  this  formula  appears  as- 
suredly to  indicate  the  possibility  that  the  Lord  might  have  given 
objective  commands  also  respecting  these  relations.  But  those 
words  may  equally  well  be  understood  to  mean,  "  I  have  no  command 
of  the  Lord  upon  this  point,  because  he  has  not  seen  good  to  give 
any ;"  his  precepts  are  never  accidentally  defective — where  Christ 
has  given  no  law,  he  intended  there  should  be  none.  According  to 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  advice  given  by  the  apostle  in  this  section  is 
not  intended  by  himself  as  objective  rules  appKcable  to  all  times, 
and  consequently  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  them  this  ex- 
tended application  unless  they  are  to  change  their  nature. 

Ver.  1. — According  to  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  no  absolute 
validity  can  according  to  the  apostle's  view,  be  ascribed  to  the  words, 
KoXbv  dvO^<in(i)  ywaiKog  firj  dTrreaOaiy  it  is  good  for  a  many  etc.,  as 
a  false  asceticism  pretends.  The  word  of  the  apostle  receives  its 
comment  in  vers.  26,  29.  The  circumstances  of  the  period  rendered 
an  unmarried  life  relatively  desirable,  yet  several  of  the  apostles 
(ix,  5)  were  married.  {KaX6v  has  here  no  moral  meaning  ;  it  merely 
signifies  "  salutary.'"— "ATrreal^at  =  yja,  G^n.  xx.  6,  xxi  11 ;  Prov. 
vi  29,  stands  euphemistically  for  "  to  have  conjugal  intercourse." 
The  formula  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here,  but  elsewhere 
firequently.  The  answer  is  directly  connected  with  the  statement  of 
the  question — oldare  may  be  supplied.) 

Ver.  2. — ^The  apostle  here  apparently  starts  from  a  very  low 
view  of  marriage ;  it  is  represented  as  a  prevention  of  harlotry. 
But  the  reason  of  this  is  clearly  that  Paul  was  led  by  circum- 
stances to  dwell  only  upon  the  negative  side.  Becent  investiga- 
tors** rightly  attach  weight  to  ihd  positive  side,  namely,  the  spiritual 
*  Compare  espedallj  the  instructiye  writings  on  marriage  bj  Liebetrut  (Hambmg^ 
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union,  on  which  the  bodily  imion^  and  the  consequent  pro-creatioD 
of  children,  rest  as  their  basis.  The  apostolic  view  involves  an  in- 
direct exhortation  to  the  haughty  Christ-party  not  to  sink  deep  in 
the  mire  of  sin  by  affected  sanctity  in  contemning  marriage. 

Vers.  3,  4. — ^Probably  married  men  had  already  forgone  conjugal 
intercourse  with  their  wives,  and  hence  this  admonition,  which  would 
otherwise  b^  entirely  superfluous.  The  manner  in  which  the  apos- 
tle treats  this  point  shews  clearly  that  he  finds  the  specific  character 
of  marriage  in  the  sexual  union,  which  mast  also  be  adhered  to  in 
every  high  ideal  conception  of  the  relation.  "  They  shall  be  one 
fiesh^*  not  merely  one  vpirit  (which  all  believers  are),  and  one  wd 
(which  all  friends  likewiso  are).  Moreover,  not  only  does  the  wife 
appear  here  dependent  on  her  husband,  but  the  husband  likewise 
dependent  on  his  wife.  (For  60€iAjyv  the  received  text  reads  d^et^o- 
ythrpf  tvvoiavj  by  which  the  special  meaning  is  extended  to  the  more 
general  one,  '^  due  kindness.^'  But  the  more  general  sense  does  not 
suit  the  connexion.    Moreover,  the  best  Codd.  from  A.  to  G.  are  for 

Vers.  5,  6. — Paul  would  not  have  the  conjugal  intercourse  dis- 
continued, except  in  length^[ied  spiritual  exercises.  The  apostle 
therefore  discountenances  the  opinion  that  such  intercourse  was  only 
allowable  for  the  express  purpose  of  begetting  children.  He  sees  in 
it  only  the  outward  expression  of  true  inward  affection.  This  pas- 
sage however,  gives  the  impression  that  conjugal  intercourse  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  serious  exercise  of  prayer  ;  s^  as  the  Christian  is 
to  lead  a  constant  life  of  prayer,  we  should  have  to  regard  this  act 
as  always  a  hindrance,  although  a  necessary  one  in  the  present  state 
of  sinfulness.  If  indeed  the  Christian's  life  were  presented  in  an 
absolutely  pure  form,  man  would  not  require  a  time  thus  set  apart 
for  prayer ;  but  it  never  does  appear  on  earth  in  this  pure  form.  The 
Baviour  himself  passed  whole  nights  in  solitary  prayer,  although  his 
holy  soul  was  continually  engaged  in  prayer.  But  for  such  periods 
man  needs  to  suspend  or  to  restrict  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life, 
and  so  also  with  conjugal  intercourse.  From  these  words,  therefore, 
no  conclusion  can  rightly  be  drawn  arguing  Paul's  un&vorable  view 
respecting  sexual  intercourse  and  its  injurious  effect  on  the  spiritual 
Hfe.  The  expression  oxoXd^eiv  t$  rcpwjevxq  moreover  contains  an  in- 
dication of  the  requirement  of  stated  festivals  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  Probably  it  was  an  early  custom,  previous  to  the  festivals, 
especially  before  Easter,  for  people  to  devote  a  lengthened  time 
(for  this  is  indicated  in  the  expression)  to  solitary  prayer,  in  which 

1S34X  and  Mfirklin  (in  the  "Studion  der  wurtemborgiachen  Geistlichkeit*').  On  tfaa 
Catholic  side,  the  dever  work,  ''  Adam  nnd  Ghristua,  oder  Qber  die  Ehe,"  bj  Faprt 
(Vienna,  1835),  is  particularly  remarkable,  (compare  the  criticiam  of  O^aebel  in  tbt 
BtrL  Jahrb.,  1S36 ;  number  S,  eta 
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beantifiil  custom  originated  Lent.  Paul,  however,  does  not  regard 
all  this  (rovTo  is  not  to  be  referred  merely  to  verse  6,  but  also  to  the 
preceding  verses)  as  a  commaud,  but  as  good  advice,  for  it  is  all  con- 
tinually modified  according  to  different  relations  and  characters.  (In 
ver.  6,  with  dnoarepeiTe  supply  TTJg  dipeiXfjg.  The  av  stands,  as  but 
rarely,  without  a  verb  [comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  42.  1];  yevrircu  may 
be  supplied. — *Ek  ovfjup6vov  stands  opposed  to  the  isolated  deter- 
mination of  one  of  the  parties.  In  the  Septaugint  avfjujH^ov  occurs 
adverbially  ;  compare  Eccles.  vii.  15.  In  the  Jfow  Testament  it  only 
occurs  here. — Ilpof  luupov  of  course  conveys  the  idea,  "  for  a  short 
time  \**  but  the  idea  of  the  shortness  is  again  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  relation. — The  reading  tJx^XdarjfTE^  and  the  omission  of  t§ 
vrprei^  teal  before  t§  npoaevx^^  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  critical  authorities.  The  mention  of  fasting  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  meaning;  but  it  is  also,  after  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian custom,  necessarily  comprised  in  the  idea  of  prayer,  as  a  length- 
ened exercise  of  prayer. — The  readings  avvipxeaOe  and  awipxriaSe  are 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  interpretations  of  rfre, — The  expression  neipd^ 
(eiv  did  TTjv  dicpaaiav^  tempt  on  account  of  incontinence^  refers  back 
to  did  6i  Twg  irogvdaq^  on  account  of  fornication,  in  ver.  2,  and  the 
above  remarks  likewise  apply  to  it ;  Paul  dwells  only  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  marriage,  but  without  intending  to  deny  a  higher  posi- 
tive one. — In  ver.  6,  40,  avyyvdfirj  is  distinguished  from  yv^firj  in  ver. 
26,  merely  as  connecting  with  the  subjective  opinion  of  the  apostle, 
with  his  good  advice,  the  accessory  notion  of  a  concession.) 

Vers.  7-9. — This  thought,  that  he  was  far  from  giving  objective 
commands  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (comp.  ver.  35)  on  such  rela- 
lations,  is  more  closely  explained  by  Paul's  sajdng  that  gifts  are  in 
reference  to  this  differently  distributed.  In  the  case  of  unmarried 
people,  he  wishes  (on  their  own  account,  as  is  farther  explained  in 
ver.  26,  et  seq.),  that  they  should  remain  single  on  account  of  the 
impending  troubles  of  the  church  ;  but  for  him  who  has  not  the  gift 
of  continency,  it  is  better  to  enter  the  divinely  instituted  ordinance 
of  marriage.  The  apostle  moreover  here  states  the  theme — espe- 
cially in  the  words  Aiyw  6e  rolg  dydfioi^  kcu  raXg  x^(?(ug,  and  I  speak  to 
the  unmarried  and  the  widoioa — which  he  pursues  further  in  ver.  25, 
seq.,  and  38,  seq.  (In  ver.  7,  ^^A<j  contains  only  the  idea  of  wishing, 
wldch  Paul  however  himself  acknowledges  to  be  impracticable.  The 
words  TTdvTog  dvdg^novg,  are  of  course  only  to  be  referred  to  the 
members  of  the  church,  for  they  alone  had  at  that  time  to  suf- 
fer persecution. — Xjdpiafjta  has  here,  but  nowhere  else,  the  meaning  of 
a  natural  gift,  which  the  mercy  of  God  imparts,  not  an  extraordi- 
nary spiritual  gift.  [Compare  particulars  in  1  GOr.  xii.  4.]  In  Matth, 
xix.  12,  the  Lord  expresses  the  same  thought. — In  ver.  8  dyofiog 
is  folly  determined  by  its  connexion  with  X1P<^9**  they  are  per- 
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sons  not  yet  married.  The  opinion  that  widowers  were  hereby  re- 
ferred to  is  untenable  ;  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  among  the 
XVP<^^}  hut  are  not  particularly  named,  because  widowers  are  mostly 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  marry  again,  but  not  so  widows. — ^In 
ver.  9  nvpovadaiy  for  which  the  Greeks  also  use  italeaOai  and  ^»Aiyc<T- 
Baiy  is  used,  like  the  Latin  wiy  of  suffering  from  the  force  of  sexual 
impulse.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  apostle  next  turns  to  believers  living  in  a  state 
of  marriage,  and  reminds  them  briefly  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  31,  seq.,  xix.  9 ;  Mark  x.  9,  12),  that  among  Christians 
no  divorce  should  take  place  either  on  the  man's  side  or  on  the  wo- 
man's side,  either  from  ascetic  (1  Tim.  iv.  8)  or  other  reasons.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  adultery  as  a  valid  cause  of  divorce,  since  this 
constitutes  the  divorce  itself.  (Comp.  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  v.  32, 
and  Tholuck's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  258.)  The  remarkable  ad- 
dition, iav  61  iulL  x^^^i  ^  if  ^^  «Ae  be  separated^  shows  the 
impossibility  of  absolutely  carrying  out  this  principle,  valid  as  it  is 
for  the  true  Christian,  even  amidst  the  fresh  spiritual  life  of  the 
early  church.  The  conviction  is  therein  expressed  that,  in  the  case 
of  many  persons  belonging  to  the  church,  but  not  sufficiently  pene- 
trated with  its  spirit,  matrimonial  differences  would  not  be  overcome 
by  affection,  and  that  separation  would  ensue  ;  in  this  case  Paul  de- 
sires that  no  fresh  marriage  should  be  contracted,  or  still  better, 
that  reconciliation  should  be  effected.  This  last  thought,  ^  ra>  dvdpi 
KaTaXXayrJTUj  shews  that  Paul  had  in  his  mind  separations  not  only 
arising  from  ascetic  motives,  but  from  dissension,  and  he  regards 
these  among  the  Christians  of  that  time  as  by  no  means  impossible. 
But  the  second  marriage  of  those  persons  who  have  been  divorced  ap- 
pears to  be  here  absolutely  forbidden,  and  thus  the  separation  is  here 
also  reduced  to  a  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board ;  a  sundering 
of  the  marriage  tie  involved  the  admissibility  of  marrying  again. 
But  frt)m  the  more  exact  limitations  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
(Matth.  V.  and  xix.),  it  follows,  that  the  second  marriage  of  divorced 
persons  is  not  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  forbidden  for  the  dead 
members  of  the  visible  church.  This  passage  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  former,  as  Paul  himself  grounds  it  upon  them,  not  those  from 
this  one.  At  all  events  the  passage  before  us  affords  no  argument 
to  prove  that  malitiosa  desertio  is  a  valid  reason  for  divorce,  for  the 
"  let  him  remain  unmarried"  forbids  manying  again.  (The  expres- 
sions ;t:wpta^<u  of  the  wife,  and  d((>ieviu  of  the  husband,  are  care- 
fully chosen.  The  wife  is  continually  dependent  on  the  husband ; 
she  cannot  therefore  dismiss  him,  she  can  only  withdraw  from  him  ; 
the  husband,  on  the  contrary,  can  dismiss  (dtpiivcu)  her,  a  milder  ex- 
pression for  iicPdXXeiv.    Yet  comp.  on  ver.  13.) 

Vers.  12,  18. — ^In  the  peculiar  circumstances,  undoubtedly  of 
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frequent  occurrence  in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  when  a  portion 
was  still  heathen,  Paul  does  not  venture  to  enforce  the  command 
not  to  divorce — an  important  hint  to  us,  in  our  half-heathen  church 
relations,  how  we  should  moderate  the  importance  attached  to  the 
prohibition  of  divorce.  Paul  rests  the  decision  on  the  consent  of  the 
heathen  party ;  on  the  side  of  the  believing  party,  he  presupposes 
willingness  from  the  greater  love  which  is  to  animate  the  latter.  A 
marriage  with  a  heathen  is  to  be  considered  binding  on  a  believer, 
so  long  as  the  heathen  party  separating  him  or  herself  does  not 
contract  another  marriage.  These  precepts  haye  in  modem  times 
acquired  a  new  importance  in  reference  to  the  labours  of  religious 
missions.  Marriages,  in  which  one  party  remains  heathen,  are  never 
to  be  dissolved  ;  it  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  what  course  should 
be  pursued,  when  a  converted  heathen  has  several  wives.  Since  in 
the  Old  Testament  God  permitted  polygamy  to  the  holy  patriarchs, 
it  seems  proper  not  to  compel  those  who  are  in  this  position  to  put  * 
away  their  wives  and  children  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  new  marriages,  strictly  to  introduce  monogamy.  (In  ver.  12,  the 
words  rolg  Xomolgj  to  the  rest,  are  to  be  explained  fix)m  that  view, 
which  makes  the  apostle  resolve  the  married  into  certain  classes. 
He  of  course  does  not  speak  particularly  of  those  in  whose  marriage 
state  there  "was  no  interruption  of  harmony,  for  where  dissension  ex- 
isted, he  commands  the  parties  not  to  separate  ;  the  rest,  that  is  to 
say  the  remaining  class  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
heathen,  he  allows  under  certain  circumstances  to  separate,  but  coun- 
sels them  to  keep  fast  the  marriage  tie  wherever  possible.*  In  ver. 
13,  d4}iev(u  is  used  of  the  wife,  in  so  far  as  in  a  mixed  marriage  the 
Christian  party  is  considered  the  ruling  one.) 

Ver.  14. — To  shew  clearly  the  admissibleness  of  such  a  union 
between  a  Christian  and  a  heathen,  the  apostle  expresses  a  thought, 
which  especially  in  connexion  with  the  following,  where  the  children 
are  also  called  holy  for  the  sake  of  "their  Christian  parents,  must 
have  presented  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  the  ancient  commentators, 
with  their  notions  respecting  infant  baptism.  In  part,  therefore, 
•they  arbitrarily  understood  ip/taxjTai  of  baptism,  and  the  conversion 
effected  by  the  Christian  party.  But  in  verse  16  this  is  only  repre- 
sented dA  possible;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  the 
marriage  union  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  already  existing  holi- 
ness in  the  heathen  state.  Others  who  endeavour  to  mfCintain  the 
claims  of  infant  baptism,  allege  that  Christian  children  are  to  be  bap- 
tized, but  not  heathen  children,  because  the  former  only  can  be  destined 

*  As  the  apostle  here  expressly  remarks,  that  in  what  follows  he  g^ves  meniij  good 
advice^  it  is  clear  that  the  subsequent  passage  can  be  applied  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  law  of  marriage  only  so  &r  as  its  precepts  are  confirmed  bj  the  express  law  oT 
Christ 
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to  this  privilege.  Thus  we  should  have  here  indicated  the  destination 
of  the  heathen  party  for  Christianity  by  union  with  a  Christian. 
This  view  is  held  by  Calovius,  Vitringa,  and  others  ;  nor  is  it  un- 
suitable ;  for  it  fiJlows  the  word  dyid^eaSai  to  be  taken  in  its  funda- 
mental signification,  "  to  be  set  apart  for  a  purpose,  to  be  dedicated" 
(compare  the  Comm.  on  John  xiii.  31,  32).  But  the  following  con- 
trast of  dicdOapTa^  unchan,  and  dyia,  holy^  shews,  that  the  word  »)y«MT- 
TcUy  points  rather  to  the  real  influence  of  the  Christian  principle  on 
the  heathen  party,  than  the  mere  destination  for  this.  At  all  events, 
the  reference  of  ip/iaarai  to  marriage,  and  of  the  following  "  unclean'' 
to  bastards,  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected ;  for  the  apostles  never 
denied  the  reality  of  heathen  marriages  ;  the  validity  of  a  marriage, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  children,  could  not  therefore  have  been 
first  determined  by  the  circumstance  that  one  party  became  Chris- 
tian. This  idea,  however,  is  highly  important,  that  a  relative  sano- 
tification  (for  the  word  dyid^eaScu  need  be  understood  here  only  of  a 
shght  infusion  of  the  Christian  principle)  can  be  eflTected  merely  by 
contact  with  those  who  possess  it.  There  is,  to  wit,  in  those  who 
are  closely  united  with  believers,  without  yet  fully  yielding  to  their 
power,  a  certain  resistance  always  to  be  conceived ;  and  yet  the 
mighty  power  of  Christ  unites  itself  with  the  better  part  in  them, 
and  elevates  it  to  a  certain  degree.  According  to  this  view  we 
may  conceive,  that  Judaism  existing  among  Christians  for  cen- 
turies, has  been  imperceptibly  operated  on  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
the  consequences  of  which  will  one  day  be  gloriously  revealed.  Nor 
is  the  second  half  of  the  verse  less  important,  treating  of  the  sanc- 
tification  of  children  by  their  parents.  {*Enei  dpa  (comp,  v.  10) 
presupposes  the  thought  expressed  in  the  following  words  as  one 
generally  recognized  :  "  for  else  were  your  children  unclean  ;  but 
now  they  are,  as  ye  all  know  and  acknowledge^  holy."*)  The  vfiojv^ 
of  course,  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  half-heathen  marriages  (for 
what  was  valid  in  them  musi  have  been  still  more  so  in  purely 
Christian  marriages),  nor  merely  to  the  latter,  as  this  would  not  suit 
the  line  of  argument  j  it  refers  to  all  children  of  Christian8.t  The 
ancient  Christians  therefore  considered  these  as  holy,  on  account  of  . 
their  descent  from  Christians.  But  this  expression  cannot  possibly 
in  its  relation  to  the  contrasted  d/cddapra  be  merely  rendered  "  dear, 
valued,"  as  some  interpreters  maintain  ;  it  must  rather  be  explained, 
after  the  analogy  of  iffiaarcu,  "  relatively  sanctified  by  the  influence 
of  the  parents,  touched  by  nobler  influences."    It  is  self-evident 

*  According  to  the  passages  here  cited  by  Wetsteia  and  Schfittgen,  the  same  view 
inrevailed  with  the  Jews.  Children  who  were  descended  from  a  half-Jewish  marriage  were 
treated  as  genuine  Jews.    The  good  is  rightly  considered  stronger  than  evil 

f  De  Wette  (Stud.  1830,  part  iii.  p.  669,  seq.),  is  quite  right  in  considering  the  refer- 
ence as  not  mere^  to  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  nor  merely  to  those  of  pure^ 
•Ghristian  marriages;  the  Christian  principle  operates  strongly  even  in  a  single  party. 
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that  it  is  not  intended  here  to  deny  the  sinfulness  of  the  children,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  sanctified  heathen  party,  who,  according  to 
ver.  16,  has  certainly  yet  to  be  converted ;  but  a  destination  for  con- 
version, and  a  means  of  facilitating  this,  is  unquestionably  included. 
This  is  the  blessing  of  pious  ancestors.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  It  is  more- 
over clear  that  Paul  would  not  have  chosen  this  line  of  argument 
had  infant  baptism  been  at  that  time  practised ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  the  thought  which  the  apostle  here  expresses  lies  the 
full  authorization  of  the  church  to  institute  this  rite.  What  per- 
tains to  the  children  of  Christians  in  virtue  of  their  birth  is  aflBrmed 
to  them  in  baptism,  to  be  really  and  fully  imparted  to  them  at  their 
confirmation  or  spiritual  baptism.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  iudiffer- 
ence  to  the  child  in  what  spiritual  state  its  parents  were  when  he 
was  begotten.  But 'the  child  of  Christian  parents  still  always  re- 
quires a  personal  regeneration. 

Vers.  15,  16. — In  these  verses  the  apostle  brings  forward  also  the 
other  element  of  doubt  which  might  arise  in  a  mixed  marriage  of 
heathen  and  Christian.  A  case  might  occur  in  which  the  heathen 
party,  on  religious  grounds  (for  we  are  here  only  speaking  of  such) 
did  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  married  state,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
quired the  Christian  to  forsake  his  or  her  faith.  In  such  a  case  the 
apostle  declares  that  the  Christian  party  shall  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion from  the  heathen  ;  that  the  Christian  party  (brother  or  sister) 
is,  in  such  a  case,  not  bound  (ov  dedovkorrai  iv  toX^  Toioihoi^).  But 
God  has  called  believers  to  peace ;  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
believing  party  to  maintain  peace  as  bng  as  possible,  and  to  bear 
with  the  heathen  party ;  nor  can  he  indeed  know,  but  that  perhaps 
this  very  gentleness  may  win  over  the  unbelieving  party,  and  bring 
him  or  her  to  salvation.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  passage  appears 
to  be  quite  simple,  and  yet  it  has  presented  very  grave  difficulties 
to  interpreters.  Some  have  imagined  they  detected  in  it  a  second 
ground  for  divorce,  the  malitiosa  diaertio^  whilst  in  Matth.  v.  32, 
xix.  9,  adultery  is  stated  to  be  the  only  sufficient  ground ;  there 
thus  seemed  to  arise  a  discrepancy  between  our  Lord's  words  and  the 
•apostle's.  In  this  explanation  the  indefinite  ^^is  not  bound  in  such 
cases"  {ov  dedopohjUToi  h  Totf  roiovroig  sciL  npdyfuiai^)  was  understood  to 
mean  that  the  permission  is  herein  conveyed  for  the  Christian  party, 
not  only  to  dismiss  the  heathen  party,  who  wishes  to  separate,  but 
also  to  marry  another.  But  this  is  evidently  not  conveyed  in  the 
words.f  Ver.  15  forms  primarily  only  a  contrast  to  ver.  12;  the 
heathen  party  who  wishes  to  remain,  says  Paul,  shall  not  be  dis- 
missed ;  but  he  who  desires  to  go,  he  adds,  in  ver.  15,  shall  not  be 

*  It  is  of  course  possible  that  roioHToii  is  masculine,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  pio* 
bable  on  account  of  the  hv, 

f  Comp.  the  article  in  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitungi  for  Marcli^  1S29,  p.  ISO,  Mq. 
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detained.  That  at  the  same  time  the  permission  to  marry  again 
was  granted  by  the  apostle,  is  the  less  probable,  since  in  ver.  16  the 
possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  party  is  dwelt  upon. 
True  this  passage  does  not  refer  primarily  to  the  state  after  separa- 
tion, for  the  words  iv  6e  elprjvxi  KifcXrjKev  i^dq  6  OeS^y  k.  t.  A.  evidently 
contain  a  limitation  of  the  preceding  thought :  "  The  imbelievCT 
may  separate,  but  the  main  principle  always  remains  to  the  Chris- 
tian, that  he  is  called  to  peace,  and  therefore  a  peaceful  disposition 
must  always  prevail,  in  order  not  to  give  cause  on  his  or  her  side  for 
separation."  The  possibility  however  cannot  and  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  mind  of  the  heathen  party  may  also  change  after  the 
separation.  It  cannot,  from  this  very  possibility,  be  the  apostle's 
meaning,  that  the  Christian  party  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again  when 
the  heathen  has  left  him  or  her  (the  re-marrying  of  the  Christian 
party  would  always  be  according  to  Matth.  v.  32,  adultery);  the  Chris- 
tian is  only  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  living  with  a  heathen 
party,  and  this  alone  is  intended  to  be  enforced  by  the  words  ov 
d€6ovXu)Tat.  That  this  passage  has  been  understood  to  imply  that 
Paul  considered  the  malttiosa  desertio  as  a  valid  ground  of  divorce 
to  Christians,  may  be  explained  by  the  feeling  of  necessity  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  outward  church,  not  to  limit  divorces  to  the 
single  case  where  adultery  has  been  actually  committed.  It  was  felt 
that  malicious  desertion  and  implacable  hatred  might  also  form  valid 
grounds  for  divorce,  and  biblical  sanction  was  sought  for  this  opinion. 
But  we  have  before  remarked  on  Matth.  v.  82,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment absolutely  forbids  divorce  as  well  as  oaths ;  adultery  forms 
only  an  apparent  exception ;  this  is  not  so  much  a  ground  of  divorce 
as  the  divorce  itself  If  nevertheless  it  is  clear  from  experience  that 
this  absolute  prohibition  is  no  blessing  to  the  numerous  heathen  em- 
braced in  the  net  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  we  must  say,  that 
the  New  Testament  would  not  require  this  command  to  be  applied 
to  them.  Yet,  finally,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  legislation  of 
Christian  states  must  continually  strive  to  approach  the  exalted 
goal 

Ver.  17. — The  mention  of  the  Divine  vocation,  which  is  in  the 
first  instance  only  cited  in  reference  to  marriage,  leads  the  apos- 
tle to  its  general  consideration,  which  extends  to  ver.  24.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  observe,  how  in  all  congregations  he  acted  on  the  principle, 
to  leave  every  one  in  the  outward  vocation  in  which  he  was  before 
conversion.  Among  these  outward  vocations  Paul  reckons  marriage. 
The  mighty  spirit  of  the  gospel  produced  an  immense  excitement  in 
the  minds  of  all ;  the  glance  at  a  higher  world  which  it  opened,  ex- 
cited in  many  an  indifference  to  the  outward  world  ;  many  Chris- 
tians forsook  their  earthly  vocation,  and  would  only  live  and  work  in 
the  spirit  (comp.  at  2  Thess.  iii  6,  seq.)    Similar  misunderstand- 
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ings  probably  existed  in  Corinth,  especially  among  the  sect  of  Christ, 
who  were  inclined  to  a  false  conception  of  freedom,  and  led  Paul  to 
these  remarks.  The  apostle's  wisdom  opposed,  by  word  and  act,  this 
proceeding,  which  must  have  brought  ruin  on  the  church,  by  not 
himself  relinquishing  his  handicraft  on  assuming  his  apostolic  voca- 
tion. To  this  fanatical  and  revolutionary  movement  he  opposed 
calm  discretion.  He  rightly  conceived  that  the  gospel  does  not  seek 
to  overthrow  all  that  is  ancient  in  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  manner, 
but  brings  about  a  change  by  a  slow  process,  penetrating  intb  all  the 
relations  of  life.  (The  el  firj  is  intended  to  render  prominent  again 
the  other  side,  namely  that  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  remain  in 
the  relations  which  God  has  allotted  to  him,  and  consequently  also 
in  marriage,  even  when  one  party  has  remained  heathen.  Billroth 
correctly  explains  el  fi'/j  =  TrXrjv.  The  course  of  thought  may  be  thus 
understood  :  '^  But  if  the  heathen  party  wishes  to  separate,  let  him 
not  be  compelled  to  remain,  his  conversion  is  always  uncertain ;  only 
it  is  a  fixed  general  principle,  that  every  one  should  remain  in  the 
vocation  which  Gk)d  had  allotted  to  him.''  In  idea  Riickert's  concep- 
tion of  the  el  firj  is  the  same  ;  he  takes  it  for  el  6k  kch  fjirj^  ^^  but  even 
if  not,"  viz.,  "  if  what  precedes  is  not  the  case,"  i.  e.,  at  all  events. 
The  reading  ij  fjtrjisa  mere  correction,  arising  from  the  supposed  dif- 
ficulty in  el  (A7j, — On  the  attraction  in  ^/owttg),  comp.  Winer's  Gr,,  § 
66. 4,  seq. — The  passage  already  cited,  2  Thess.  iii  6,  throws  light  on 
the  words  ovrcyf  iv  rcug  ituckijaicug  ndacug  diardaaoijuuj  compare  the  ex- 
planation.) 

Vers.  18,  19. — Paul  first  touches  on  the  great  difference  between 
Jews  and  heathens.  The  apostle  is  not  in  favour  of  abolishing  the 
outward  means  of  recognition  on  entrance  into  the  Christian  church, 
since  in  the  New  Testament  this  contrast  has  lost  its  significance. 
Keeping  the  commands  of  God  is  here  alone  valid,*  in  which  is  em- 
braced faith  in  Christ  and  his  redemption,  since  this  also  is  a  com- 
mand of  God.  (The  abominable  custom,  to  which  the  words  f*^ 
inioTidaBu)  refer,  namely  the  renewal  of  a  foreskin  in  an  artificial 
manner,  is  mentioned  even  in  1  Mace.  i.  16.  According  to  Buxtorf 
[Lex.  Talm.  p.  1274]  those  Jews  who  from  shame  in  respect  to  the 
heathen  had  abolished  the  token  of  their  election  were  called  fi'^bsttt, 
in  Latin  rectUiti  [compare  MartiaL  Epigr.  vii.  30].  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  6  also  speaks  of  such  a  custom.  According  to  Celsus  [de  Medic, 
vii.  25]  a  peculiar  instrument  was  employed  for  this  purpose  called 
the  imanaaTTJp.  For  more  particulars  compare  an  article  in  the  Stud. 

*  The  conception  of  the  words  which  Billroth  proposes,  seems  to  me  erroneous. 
"  Grcnmcieion  and  foreskin  are  nothing  in  themselves,  they  only  acquire  sifi^nificance 
when  men  believe  that  in  them  they  keep  the  commands  of  Grod.^  Bnt  the  strict  Jndaists, 
belieying  circumcision  to  be  a  command  of  God,  would  then  have  done  quite  right  in  re* 
garding  it  as  bindingi  which  the  apostle  certainly  cannot  have  intended. 
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1835,  pt.  3,  p.  657,  seq. — In  ver.  19,  in  the  expression  dXXa  TTJprim^ 
ivroXu)v  Oeov^  is  to  be  supplied  iarl  ti.  as  is  said  in  iii  7.) 

Vers.  20-24. — The  general  principle  (vers.  20-24)  is  then  also 
applied  to  the  relation  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  ancient  world.  This  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  emancipating 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  Paul  advises  also  the  converted  slaves  to 
seek  freedom  if  they  can  obtain  it  (of  course  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner),  and  free  men  in  no  manner  to  trifle  away  their  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  if  this  is  not  possible,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  vex 
themselves  about  it,  since  the  free  man  is  also  the  servant  of  Christ 
— This  conception  of  the  passage  differs  from  that  which  the  Fathers 
of  the  church  have  maintained  since  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  and  in 
&ct  at  first  sight  the  connexion  seems  rather  to  favour  their  explana- 
tion. They  supply  in  ver.  21,  with  fmXXov  xpfjtrai^  not  iXsvdepl^^  but 
dovXeigL^  80  that  the  sense  is :  ^^  If  thou  art  called  as  a  slave,  care  noth- 
ing ;  nay,  although  {el  kcU  =  quanquam)  thou  canst  become  free, 
yet  serve  rather ;  for  the  believing  slave  is  yet  free  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  free  man  a  slave  of  Christ.''  The  connexion  appears,  according 
to  the  other  and  now  usual  explanation,  not  to  be  rendered  by  any 
means  so  clear,  and  especially  el  kcU  (ver.  21)  and  yap  (ver.  22)  ap- 
pear inappropriate.  But  the  words,  firj  yiveaOe  dovkoi  dvOQclmioVy  Je- 
come  not  slaves  of  mine  (ver.  23),  militate  against  the  opinion  of  the 
church  Fathers  ;  beside  which  we  may  observe  that  the  apostle  can- 
not possibly  have  expressed  the  idea,  that  a  slave  should  remain  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  even  when  he  can  obtain  freedom.  The  point 
therefore  is,  according  to  our  view,  to  obtain  for  el  ml  and  the  fol- 
lowing ')ap  an  appropriate  reference.  But  this  is  effected  in  a  very 
natural  manner,  by  giving  to  6ovkog  iitX'ffir^^  wert  called  a  slave, 
the  proper  emphasis.  In  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  spiritual  free- 
dom is  included  in  naXuaBai :  from  this  idea  he  proceeds :  "  But 
if  beside  spiritual,  thou  canst  also  obtain  bodily  freedom,  do  it 
rather,  for  the  slave  called  in  the  Lord  is  by  the  Lord  made  free 
fix>m  all  outward  power,  therefore  it  is  befitting  also  that  he  should 
be  entirely  free."  With  this  the  emphatic  diieXevBepoq  harmonizes 
weU,  as  tdso  the  fidkXov  xp^ocu,  which  last  with  dovksl^  supplied 
is  assuredly  very  harsh.  With  respect  to  the  other  half  of  ver. 
22,  namely  the  words  dfioicjg  kclL  6  ikevSepog  icXrj/deXg  6ovX6g  iari  Xpia^ 
rev,  in  like  manner  also  he  who  was  called  free,  eta,  they  .in  the 
first  place  express,  that  no  one  here  on  earth  can  be  otherwise  than 
in  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  they  are  in  so  far  consolatory  for  ser- 
vants—even the  freest  are  servants  of  Christ.  But  these  words  also 
contain  a  warning  to  the  free  to  preserve  their  freedom,  not  to  become 
the  servants  of  men  by  dependence  on  human  opinions — for  to  be  a 
servant  of  Christ  is  itself  the  true  freedom  ;  every  life  spent  out  of 
his  service  is  in  a  measure  like  slavery.    (If  Kkf^aig  is  referred  to  the 
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ontward  vocation,  and  iicX^Brf  in  ver.  20  to  the  inward  calling,  the  ^ 
Borprises  us — it  should  be  iv  ^.  But  if  the  expression,  iv  t$  KXrjaei 
^  iicXrfiri  is  conceived  as  one  conception,  iickrjdTi  must  be  understood 
of  the  outward  vocation.  This  is  certainly  uncommon  according  to 
New  Testament  usage,  but  not  unfitting ;  it  rather  accords  perfectly 
with  the  Pauline  circle  of  ideas,  to  conceive  the  almighty  will  of  God 
as  determining  the  outward  position  of  man,  however  apparently  free 
he  may  be  to  choose  it.  We  therefore  prefer  this  last  conception  to 
the  difficult  supplying  of  iv, — In  ver.  22,  comp.  on  the  notion  of  true 
free&om,  at  John  viii.  36. — The  formula  rifirjg  ^opdodTjTe  is  found  in 
vi.  20. — In  ver.  24  the  napd  Sew  leads  away  from  every  human  mode 
of  conceiving  relations ;  the  innermost  condition  of  the  soul  is  of 
importance  in  the  sight  of  God — ^by  it  alone  slavery  or  freedom  is 
sanctified.) 

Vers.  25,  26. — The  following  verses  contain  advice  for  the  un- 
married. Under  the  existing  difficult  relations  of  the  church,  the 
apostle,  as  he  again  assures  us,  considers  it  better  that  they  should 
not  enter  upon  marriage.  (Compare  vii  1.)  At  the  same  time  he 
again  expressly  observes,  that  he  does  not  give  this  as  a  command 
of  the  Lord  (that  is,  in  order  to  impose  a  burden  upon  any  one), 
but  as  his  own  opinion.  Nevertheless  he  makes  his  opinion  (as 
in  ver.  40)  very  striking  and  worthy  of  consideration  by  adding, 
d)^  ^Xerifievog  vnh  Kvpiov  marb^  elvof,  as  having  received  mercy y  etc. 
This  mcrroc  dvai^  which  Paul  refers,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  com- 
pcwsion  of  God,  cannot  mean,  as  Billroth  explains,  "  to  be  a  true 
servant  of  the  Lord,"  nor,  as  Augustine,  "  to  be  faithful  in  my  voca- 
tion '"  neither  sense  has  any  direct  reference  to  the  context.  It  can 
only  mean,  as  Flatt  correctly  remarks,  "  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  i,  e., 
of  confidence.''  This  is  properly  referred  to  the  mention  of  his  own 
judgment.  But  he  was  worthy  of  confidence,  because  he  had  the 
Spirit  of  Qt>d,  which  judges  correctly  all  circumstances,  and,  this  is 
alluded  to  in  ver.  40.  But  if  the  apostle  here  expresses  thus  gener- 
ally the  thought,  KaXbv  dvdf)6n<M)  rb  ovto)^  elvai^  it  is  good  for  a  man 
to  be  thusy  it  is  at  the  same  time,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  , 
persecutions,  especially  to  be  remembered,  that  Paul  believed  the 
return  of  the  Lord  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  existing  distress  {hea- 
rCdoa  dvdyKTj)  is  to  him  the  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (r3'»«»n  ••Vati), 
with  which  is  connected  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(Comp.  on  X.  11.)  But  as  this  hope  subsequently  receded,  when  he 
no  longer  expected  to  be  "  clothed  upon"  (2  Cor.  v.),  but  when  he 
hoped  to  depart  (Phil.  i.  28  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6),  his  view  of  marriage 
must  also  have  become  modified.  (In  ver.  25  the  expression  Trop^c- 
i^og  refers,  as  it  frequently  does,  to  both  sexes,  it  is  =  dyofiog. 
Biickert  thinks  that  it  refers  only  to  virgins,  but  this  is  completely 
contradicted  by  the  dedeacu  ywainl  (ver.  27). — ^In  ver.  26,  the  in 
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KaXSv  is  a  mere  resumption  of  tovto  KaXSv  to  strengthen  the  thought 
— On  iveoT^g  comp.  at  iil  22,  and  Bom.  viii.  38.  'Avayiwy  refers  not 
merely  to  the  persecutions,  but  also  to  the  great  events  in  nature  ex- 
pected at  the  last  day  [compare  on  Matth.  xxiv.  20, 21,  29],  in  short 
to  the  afflictions  of  the  last  period  of  time  in  their  widest  compass.) 

Vers.  27, 28. — In  the  clearest  manner  Paul  guards  against  being 
misunderstood  to  represent  marriage  as  a  sin  (which  was  probably 
taught  in  Corinth);  but  he  openly  declares  that  the  unmarried 
would  at  that  time  lead  an  easier  life,  and  his  advice  may  accord- 
ingly be  considered  as  intended  to  save  them  from  trouble.  (In  verse 
27  XeXvaat  must  not  be  referred  to  the  death  of  the  wife  ;  it  merely 
means  "  to  be  unmarried." — In  verse  28,  the  addition  of  r§  aapid 
transfers  the  whole  consequences  of  marriage  to  a  lower  sphere  ;  it 
prepare^  the  way  for  want,  anxiety,v  care  in  outward  respects,  but 
no  afflictions  in  l3ie  spirit.) 

Vers.  29-31. — The  apostle  enforces  this  good  advice  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  state  of  mind  which 
the  character  of  the  times  required.  The  heart  must  not  be  wholly 
given  up  to  any  earthly  possession  or  affection  :  it  must  rather  al- 
ways belong  to  God  and  the  imperishable  world,  and  a  love  of  the 
future  state.  Without  doubt  Paul  wrote  these  words  in  expectation 
of  a  near  and  approaching  transformation  of  the  fashion  of  this 
world,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ft/wv  fUUMv  with  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If,  however,  this  hope  is  not  realized,  the  import  of  these 
words  is  by  no  means  destroyed.  (Compare  the  remarks  on  Matth. 
xxiv.  1.)  The  whole  development  of  the  church  on  earth  is  such  as 
to  demand  a  continual  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
such  a  state  of  mind  in  believers  as  is  here  described.  The  period 
of  expectation  is  only  extended  by  the  mercy  of  God  (2  Pet.  iii.  9), 
but  its  character  is  not  altered.  (In  ver.  29  the  explanation  of  the 
words  6  Kaigog  kJ  t.  A,.,  is  not  without  difficulty.  With  respect  first 
to  the  punctuation,  the  division  after  aweoTaXfiivogj  when  iart  must 
be  supplied,  is  not  suitable,  because,  according  to  this,  rb  Xomdvy 
which  must  then  be  taken  adverbially,  becomes  somewhat  laboured. 
*  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  division  which  Lachmann  pro- 
poses, placing  iart  before  to  koiTrSv^  besides  which  this  transposition 
has  not  critically  sufficient  authority.  The  thought  only  becomes 
concise  by  placing  the  point,  as  Griesbach  and  others  do,  after  iari^ 
and  taking  rb  Xolttov  as  subject,  in  the  sense  "  the  rest  [of  thifls 
worldly  cycle]  is  the  severe,  heavy  time.''  The  article  before  K(up6^^ 
thus  acquires  its  full  force,  whilst  it  points  to  the  great  period  of 
suffering  before  the  Parousia  known  to  all  Christians.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  explanation,  we  had  the  word  avareXki^^  Acts  v.  6,  in 
the  signification  "  to  lay  out  a  corpse."  Here  it  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  simplest  meaning  of  the  word,  "  to  contract."    The  participle, 
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therefore,  might  signify,  "  «Aorf ,  of  brief  duration^*  But  .the  mean- 
ing, "  anxious,  heavy,''  must  be  considered  more  appropriate.  There 
is  no  well-authenticated  passage  to  justify  the  use  of  awearaXfievog 
for  "  short."  On  the  contrary,  in  the  classics,  avarokTJ  means  di- 
rectfy  "  anxiety,  contraction  of  the  heart."  [Cic.  QuaBst.  Tusc.  i. 
37 ;  Lael.  c.  13.]  In  the  same  sense  avoreXkeaOai  occurs  in  Ps.lxxii. 
13,  according  to  theiiranslation  of  Symmachus. — The  Iva  is  to  be 
understood  rekuuig  :  this  distress  has  the  purpose^  according  to  the 
intention  of  God,  of  freeing  the  soul  from  dependence  on  perishable 
things. — ^The  words  wc  M  ^X^"^^^  ywaZtcagj  as  not  having  wiveSy  are 
of  course  merely  to  be  understood  spiritually,  keeping  the  spirit  so 
fiee  in  its  love  to  the  creature  as  not  to  be  impeded  by  this  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  highest  duty,  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God, — 
Ver.  30.  Not  joy  merely,  but  sorrow  likewise  is  not  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  servant  of  God  ;  in  God's  power  he  rules  over  alL — 
Karexovreg  is  emphatic,  as  in  a  subsequent  passage  Karaxpi^f^^ 
vol :  the  Kara  is  meant  to  indicate  the  false  direction  of  the  spirit, 
yielding  itself  up  altogether. — In  ver.  31  oxfjfia  is  fades  externa  ; 
the  world  itself  does  not  perish  at  the  dawning  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  only  its  form.  Not  until  after  the  kingdom  of  God  follows 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  [Rev.  xxi.  1.]  What  perishes 
in  the  world  is  the  sinful ;  compare  1  John  iL  8  and  17. — ^Lachmann 
very  appropriately  connects  with  the  preceding  the  SeXu)  6i  k,  t.  A., 
the  construction  being  made  by  the  suppressed  thought,  "  You  would 
therefore  prepare  for  yourselves  much  distress  if  you  should  give 
yourselves  up  to  the  perishable  things  of  this  world.") 

Vers.  32-34. — The  following  words  are  so  strong,  as  in  fact  to  in- 
cline one  to  the  belief  that  the  apostle  gives  an  objective  preference 
to  celibacy,  as  the  Bomish  church  maintains.^  But  on  this  very 
account,  that  the  words  are  so  strongly  expressed,  the  defenders  of 
celibacy  are  themselves  obliged  to  limit  their  meaning.  If  the  words 
"  he  that  marrieth  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  shall 
please  his  wife,"  refer  to  marriage,  in  itself,  it  could  be  no  sacrament ; 
it  would  directly  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  life  devoted  to  G^.  The 
passage  can  therefore  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  apostle  is 
describing  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  fix)m  the  influence  of  which 
even  the  believer  is  frequently  not  exempt ;  but  by  no  means  that  a 
picture  of  marriage,  or  certainly  of  Christian  marriage,  is  here  given. 
In  ver.  32  fiepifivdv  is  used  in  a  good  sense  "  to  manage  zealously,  to 
care  for." — Semler  thinks  falsely  here  only  of  deacons,  as  if  "  the 
things  of  the  Lord"  were  an  allusion  to  their  office.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  command  plainly  contradicts  this  view. — There  are  va- 
rious different  readings  and  punctuations  of  ver.  34,  which  are  prob- 

*  Compare  the  clever  treatise  by  Papst  on  the  theory  of  marriage,  in  the  Joomal  fi>r 
Philosophy  and  Catholio  Theology,  in  the  fifteenth  and  earlier  numbers.    Cologne,  1836. 
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ably  only  occasioned  by  iiefiSpiarcu.  This  word  might  be  connected  with 
the  preceding  one  with  the  addition  of  «a/,  so  that  the  sense  would 
be  "  and  is  divided  f  that  is,  serves  two  masters,  Gk)d  and  the 
world  ;  or  it  might  be  referred  to  the  following,  with  the  meaning, 
"  there  is  a  difference  between  a  wife  and  a  virgin.'*  This  last  usual 
conception  of  the  passage  may  deserve  the  preference.  Lachmann, 
however,  decides  for  the  first,  and  reads,  kclI  ^  yvvrj  ^  dyofwg  ical  ^ 
iTopBivoq  ii  dyofwgj  instead  of  the  usual  reading  ^  ywij  kcu  ^  napOivog  • 
ij  dyafw^,) 

Ver.  35. — Paul  again  declares  that  his  intention  is  not  to  lay 
down  any  law,  but  only  to  impart  profitable  advice,  for  their  more 
easy  devotion  to  the  Lord,  and  for  decorum.  On  account  of  the 
following  daxrifioveiv^  rb  eiaxnfwv  can  be  understood  only  in  the  sense 
of  befitting,  honestas.  But  this  appears  to  stigmatize  marriage  as 
inhonestum.  The  difficulty  might  be  avoided,  by  referring  tovto 
not  merely  to  the  last-mentioned  object,  but  to  the  contents  of  the 
whole  chapter ;  then  rb  evaxrifwv  would  refer  to  an  honourable  mar- 
riage, which  was  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  in  con- 
trast with  fornication.  But  in  the  first  place  ravra  would  in  this 
case  have  been  used,  because  more  than  one  object  is  treated  of; 
again,  the  expression  eimdpedpov  tc5  Kvpup  refers  too  decidedly  to  what 
has  been  just  said  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  no  conclusion — the  question 
concerning  married  persons  is  still  continued.  We  must  therefore 
say,  that,  to  be  unwedded  is  not  in  itself  an  evaxniMov^  any  more  than 
to  be  manied  is  in  itself  an  doxnt^v^  but  only  in  so  far  as  under  the 
peculiar  existing  circumstances,  the  service  of  the  Lord  required 
this.  Billroth  understands  Pp6x<K  to  mean  a  snare,  but  with  this 
hnpdkXeLv  does  not  accord.  A  snare,  moreover,  would  imply  some- 
thing secret,  whereas  everything  here  is  open ;  it  alludes  only  to 
something  difficult.  It  is  therefore  better  conceived  as  =  ^yo^,  a 
yoke, — 'Instead  of  evndpeSpov  the  text.  rec.  reads  eimpoaedpov ;  but 
the  former  reading,  which  Lachmann  also  adopts,  has  the  authority 
of  the  Codd.  in  its  favour.  It  is  the  neuter  form  of  the  adjective 
employed  as  substantive,  and  hence  it  is  construed  with  the  dative. 
It  denotes  "  attachment,  fast  adherence." — The  dn£pi<7nda7(M>g  only 
strengthens  the  idea  of  the  ev.  It  means,  "  without  being  drawn 
away  by  any  relation.''  The  form  is  only  found  here  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Vers.  36-38. — The  reader  will  thus  far  have  understood  the 
apostle's  representation  as  relating  in  the  question  of  marriage  to  the 
decision  of  the  persons  themselves  interested  ;  but  Paul,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  enquiry,  speaks  of  the  father  as  deciding  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  apostle  as  citing 
by  way  of  example,  merely  one  form  in  which  a  marriage  is  brought 
about  or  prevented  ;  but,  after  the  ancient  mode  of  conception,  he 
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considers  the  question  of  marriage  as  entirely  placed  in  the  liands 
of  the  fether,  or  of  his  representative.  We  must  confess  that  this 
state  is  a  subordinate  one,  and  the  free  self-decision  of  the  betrothed 
parties,  recognized  by  the  parents,  although  rightly  subjected  to 
certain  conditions,  appears  to  be  more  befitting  a  mature  age  ;  but 
neither  in  his  wisdom,  does  Paul  convert  the  form,  which  was  adapted 
to  the  relations  of  that  period,  into  a  rule  for  all  ages.  (In  ver.  36, 
AaxfmofVELv  is  to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense  ;  "  he  who  thinks  that 
he  behaveth  uncomely  towards  his  daughter."  The  thought  is  to 
be  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
regarded  childlessness  as  the  greatest  earthly  misfortune  and  the 
greatest  disgrace  to  the  wife. — Ver.  37.  Comp.  on  kdQalog  1  Cor.  xv. 
68  ;  Col.  I  23.  The  apostle  refers  to  the  steadfast  conviction,  that 
it  is  better  to  remain  unmarried.  AiaicQivSfievoc,  Rom.  xiv.  23,  forms 
ihe  contrast. — In  the  words  fi^  ix^^  dvdyicfjv  k.  t.  A.,  there  appears 
to  be  an  intimation  that  the  father  may  also  be  in  a  certain  measure 
bound  by  the  will  of  the  daughter.  StiU  outward  circumstances 
are  undoubtedly  primarily  referred  to.  The  view  entertained  gene- 
rally by  the  ancients,  as  still  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  recog- 
nized no  independence  of  the  wife ;  this  first  resulted  from  the 
Christian-Germanic  civilization. — In  ver.  38,  we  need  not  suppose, 
with  Billroth,  that  Paul  intended  first  to  oppose  to  the  expression 
6  iicyafU^ojv  xaXw^  iroiet  merely  koX  b  ^rj  ^/cyofiifwv,  but  then  corrected 
himself  The  principle  expressed  here  lay  in  the  whole  connexion 
But  icpelaaov  tto^I.  can  only  be  referred  to  peculiar  relations  of  the 
time  or  certain  persons. — For  yafii^o)  we  find  in  Mark  xii.  25,  the 
form  yafiiaxtDj  as  also  in  Luke  xx.  84,  iKyafiicKcj  stands  for  iKyofit^cj^ 
which  again  occurs  in  Matth.  xxiv.  38  ;  Luke  xvii  27.) 

Vers.  39,  40. — In  the  last  place,  touching  the  second  marriage 
of  the  womaUy^  Paul  remarks,  that  in  mariying  a  believer  she  need 
have  no  scruple  ;  but  in  the  apostle's  opinion,  she  had  better  remain 
unmarried.  The  addition  of  the  words  (Jo/w5  6i  K^yoj  Trvevfia  Oeov 
^«v,  and  I  think  also,  etc.,  to  the  expression  "  according  to  my 
judgment,"  plainly  indicates  a  contrast  to  those  who,  as  it  were, 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  Spirit,  which  naturally  calls  to  mind 
the  party  of  Christ.  Since,  however,  the  observation  stands  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion,  its  allusion  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  last  remark,  but  must  be  extended  to.  the  entire  subject.  In 
later  times,  moreover,  a  certain  odium  was  attached  in  the  church 
to  a  second  marriage,  traces  of  which  occur  as  early  as  in  1  Tim,  iii. 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  eDtertained  respecting  the  second  marriage  of  the  man, 
probably  because  m  the  case  of  widowers  a  new  marriage  was  generally  of  pressing  im- 
portance, on  account  of  the  motherless  children ;  therefore  the  question  here  is  only 
touching  the  woman.  The  fiovov  tv  Kvpi(,},  moreover,  must  be  regarded  as  referring  also 
to  the  man  (2  Cor.  vl  14,  16). 
You  IV.— 19 
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2,  V.  9.  Ministers  of  religion,  therefore,  could  not  be  dtyofioi. 
(Comp.  Binghami  Origg.  vol.  ii.  p.  153.)  From  the  last-mentioned 
work,  indeed  (vol.  vi.  p.  428),  we  see  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, digami  were  excluded  from  the  communion-table.  (The 
whole  passage  has  a  detailed  parallel  in  Rom.  vii.  1,  seq.  From 
this  passage,  also,  in  some  Codd.  v<5|[za>  is  added  to  SiSercu. — Billroth, 
following  Calvin,  is  of  opinion,  that  by  Iv  Kvpto)  more  is  intended 
than  that  the  widow  should  merely  marry  a  believer,  namely,  that 
she  should  make  her  choice  and  enter  upon  the  marriage  in  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  But  as  w  OeXet  precedes,  Iv  KvpUp  can  only  refer 
primarily  to  the  person  marrying.  It  is  self-evident,  however,  that, 
if  faith  be  required  in  the  person  chosen,  there  must  also  be  faith  in 
the  person  choosing,  for  only  faith  recognizes  faith. — In  ver.  40 
fiaKopiuyripa  cannot  refer  to  eternal  blessedness,  but  to  the  expe- 
diency [ver.  35]  of  this  life,  in  that  the  unmarried  woman  will  be 
better  oflf  in  the  icatpbg  avveoraXfthog  [ver.  29]  than  the  married 
woman.) 


§  8.  Christian  Liberty. 

(viii.  1 — xi.  1.) 

In  this  large  section  the  apostle  treats  of  the  use  of  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice,  participation  in  idolatrous  festivities,  and  especially  of 
Christian  liberty  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise.*  It  appears  that 
several  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  proceeded  to  such 
lengths  as  not  only  to  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols,  but  actually  to  take  part  in  some  sacrificial  festivities  held 
in  the  heathen  tomple  itself  (viii.  10).  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  immediate  followers  of  Paul,  or  of  ApoUos,  had  fallen  into  this 
extreme,  but  it  appears  especially  to  have  been  the  sect  of  Christ, 
whose  Gnostic  pride  of  knowledge  (viiL  1-8),  leading  them  to  sup- 
pose themselves  elevated  above  all  sin,  rendered  them  thus  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  weaker  brethren.  It  was  doubtless  the  Judaising 
followers  of  Peter,  who  received  from  such  proceedings  the  greatest 
and  certainly  just  offence.  The  apostle  having  first,  in  viii.  1-13, 
treated  in  general  of  the  use  of  meats  that  had  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols,  and  directed  attention  to  the  offence  likely  to  arise  to 
the  weaker  brother  by  the  exercise  of  false  liberty  therein,  proceeds 
to  shew,  in  his  own  example,  how  the  Christian  must,  for  the  sake 
of  his  brother,  employ  with  the  utmost  self-restraint,  the  liberty 
permitted  him,  and  then  shews  (x.  1-13)  from  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  how  severely  God  punishes  the  abuse  of  lib- 

*  The  passage  Rom.  ziv.  15  bears  so  dose  an  affinity  to  the  one  before  lu^  that  we 
beg  that  its  exposition  may  be  compared  with  the  present 
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erty.  He  then  returns  to  the  Christian's  relation  to  heathen  festi- 
vals, declaring  that  the  believer  cannot  celebrate  alike  heathen  and 
Christian  sacrifice.  But  to  avoid  introducing  into  the  church  the 
narrow  scruples  of  Judaism,  he  permits  the  use  of  meats  offered  to 
idols^  if  purchased  in  the  market,  and  likewise  sanctions  the  partici- 
pation in  repasts  given  by  the  heathen  in  their  own  dwellings,  and 
the  tree  use  of  aU  meats  served  up  on  such  occasions,  provided  it 
was  not  expressly  declared  that  such  had  formed  part  of  an  idol 
sacrifice  (x.  14 — ^xL  1).  The  apostle  thus  adjusts  the  claims  of  the 
fireer  and  the  stricter  parties  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  wisdonu 
Vers.  1-3. — ^Verse  1  is  evidently  resumed  in  verse  4,  so  that  the 
intervening  passage  may  be  considered  parenthetical.  It  is  better  to 
regard  the  parenthesis  as  commencing  at  the  words  6ti  Trdvreg  yvdaiv 
ixofievj  because  we  all  have  knowledge^  instead  of  ^  yvioai^^  as  many 
others  suppose.  The  words  with  which  the  apostle  opens  his  discussion, 
and  which  are  fully  adduced  in  ver.  4,  evidently  convey  an  impression 
that  they  refer  to  the  declarations  of  the  Corinthians  ;  there  is  thus 
contained  in  the  oldofj^eVj  we  knoWy  a  recognition  of  their  correctness, 
but  also  a  slight  reproof  of  their  presumption.  The  words  may  be 
understood  somewhat  thus :  "  we  know  as  well  as  you,"  etc.,  and 
with  this  the  context,  "  because  we  all  have  knowledge,"  is  in  exact 
accordance.  It  is  impossible  that  this  ndvreg  can  be  understood  to 
apply  to  many  or  several  individuals,  or  as  Billroth  thinks,  only  to 
one  party,  viz.,  that  indicated  by  the  passage  in  connexion  ;  it  must 
include  rather  aU  Christians  as  stich.  To  this  exposition  the  words 
of  ver.  7,  dXk'  ovk  h  ndaiv  i)  yviooigy  but  not  in  aU  is  the  knowledge^ 
are  but  apparently  opposed  ;  for  a  certain  definite  knowledge  is 
there  spoken  of,  for  which  reason  the  article  is  used,  but  here  knowl- 
edge in  general,  and  therefore  the  words  of  ver.  1  must  express  this 
idea,  "  for  all  men  have  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,"*  particu- 
larly every  Christian  must  certainly  know  that  there  is  only  one 
true  God,  from  its  having  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  doctrine 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  order  to  repress  immediately  in  advance 
the  over  estimation  of  knowledge  {yvdiOL^)  with  which  the  sect  of 
Christ  -were  chargeable,  the  apostle  contrasts  it  with  love,  upon 
which  the  13th  chapter  affords  a  copious  commentary.  Self-denying 
love  has  nothing  dazzling  to  allure  its  followers,  for  which  reason 
also  the  Corinthians  who.  inclined  to  the  more  external  elements 
even  of  spiritual  matters,  had  not  devoted  themselves  to  it  as 
to  knowledge  and  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  nevertheless  love  is  the 
loftiest,  the  most  purely  Divine  element  in  man's  nature.  The  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  yv(hai^  we  defer  to  xii.  8  ;  here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  when  separated  and  distinct  from  love,  as 

*  In  Bengel's  Gnomon  ii  is  correotlj  stated :  non  addU  ariicuilumf  non  nimium  con^ 
eedens. 
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here  conceived,  it  indicates  the  too  exclusive  direction  of  the  reflect- 
ive faculties  towards  Divine  things,  while  love  is  characterized  hj 
the  inclination  of  the  will.  (On  the  psychologically  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  the  separation  of  elements  essentially  united,  comp. 
the  Comm.  on  xiii.  1,  and  seq.)  While,  then,  knowledge  is  selfish, 
it  puffeth  up,  but  love  expands  towards  its  neighbour,  and  forms 
him  after  its  essential  nature.*  We  here  of  course  assume  that  the 
knowledge  is  a  right  knowledge  ;  even  then  it  benefits  neither  the 
individual  nor  the  mass  unless  attended  by  love.  But  the  wisdom 
that  is  unaccompanied  by  love  is  often  only  apparency  attained  by 
false  paths,  through  speculations,  the  motive  for  which  is  conceit 
or  curiosity ;  then  it  is  of  course  in  a  heightened  degree  pernicious ; 
but  love,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  its  very  nature  ever  accompanied 
by  a  knowledge,  often  undeveloped,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
genuine,  substantial ;  knowledge  may  exist  without  love,  but  the 
latter  never  entirely  without  the  former.  The  expression  dom 
eldevai  ti,  thinketh  he  knoweth  something,  sufficiently  indicates  wis- 
dom which  is  only  imaginary  ;  the  purport  of  the  form  oi6ev  iyvtoice 
icaSo)^  del  yvdvai,  knoweth  nothing  as  he  ought  to  know^  however,  is 
rather  uncertain.  The  vanity  of  knowledge  might  be  thereby  signi- 
fied, but  in  this  case  the  sentence  appears  somewhat  tautological  It 
is  better  to  refer  the  words  to  the  erroneous  means  by  which  the  ap- 
parent wisdom  is  attained,  and  with  this  accords  the  antithesis 
ovTG)g  tyvioarcu  in'  avrovy  is  thvs  known  by  him,  as  it  intimates  the 
way  to  obtain  true  Divine  knowledge.  God  is  an  unapproachable 
light :  no  created  spirit  can,  by  its  own  power,  penetrate  into  him, 
or  become  possessed  of  his  mysteries ;  every  attempt  of  the  kind 
gives  but  an  apparent  knowledge.  But  GU)d  can  certainly  manifest 
himself  in  the  soul  that  longs  after  true  wisdom,  and  in  this  passive 
state  create  the  true  yvi^aig.  The  knowledge  of  Grod  therefore  pre- 
supposes the  being  known  of  him,  as  Bengel  observes  in  the  Gno- 
mon, the  cognitio  activa  presupposes  a  cogniiio  passiva  ;  the  soul 
is  not  impregnated  with  life  from  above,  until  God  has  drawn  nigh. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  expressing  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God,  the  image  of  a  bride  passed  through  the  apostle's  mind,  so 
that  the  yiv6aKeiv  =  »i;  is  significant  both  of  knowledge  and  union. 
Billroth  is  of  this  opinion  in  the  passages  xiii.  12,  and  GaL  iv.  9, 
which  likewise  correctly  bear  this  construction.  Other  expositions 
of  the  passage,  as  that  defended  after  previous  interpreters  by  Usteri, 
and  according  to  which  iyvtoarcu  signifies  "  he  is  lovingly  acknowl- 
edged by  God,  accepted  as  a  child  of  God,''  are  sanctioned  neither 
by  the  use  of  language  nor  by  the  connexion.  Beza,  Heidenreich, 
Pott,  and  Flatt  explain  yiv^aiceadai  "  to  be  instructed,"  but  this 

*  Beogel  is  worthy  of  notice  with  respect  to  z.  23 ;  sdentia  ton^iim  dieUf  cnmia  ntUd 
UcerUf  amor  addit,  sed  nan  omnia  csdifloamL 
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cannot  be  philologically  proved.  (In  ver.  2  the  reading  tyvumSvai 
instead  of  elSevcu  originated  only  in  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  word  in  the  text  corresponding  with  yvCjai^.  Lachmann 
has,  however,  received  iyvit^iiivai.  The  same  scholar  reads  for 
ovdeTTCj  ovdev  iyvo)Ke  only  ovrrw  Syvto.  It  is,  nevertheless,  difficult  to 
perceive  how,  out  of  this  simple  reading,  and  sustained  indeed  by 
A.B.D.E.,8hould  have  arisen  the  usual  reading,  to  which  Griesbach 
justly  gives  the  preference.) 

Vers.  4-6. — After  this  parenthesis  the  thread  of  the  discourse  is 
resumed  from  ver.  1,  and  the  former  and  more  general  -nepl  rdv 
el6<M)Xo0vT(,yv  is  more  exactly  defined  by  the  ttc/m  rijg  Pp6aeG)^,  As  a 
universal  truth  it  is  first  stated  as  a  universal  sentiment  of  Christian 
consciousness  that  there  is  no  etduXov  in  the  world,  no  other  god  but 
one.  (See  Jerem.  iL  11 ;  1  Sam.  xii,  21,  sjnh  •»».)  But  it  is  striking 
that  this  sentence  appears  to  be  nullified  by  what  follows,  by  the 
eTTrep  ehl  Xeyofievoi  Qeoiy  if  there  are  that  are  called  gods,  and  (HxJirep 
elal  eeol  noXkoi^  a>8  there  are  many  gods,  with  which  the  expressive 
dXX'  iiiilv  elc  6e(5^,  hut  to  us  one  God,  is  connected.  Paul  cannot 
surely  intend  to  say  that  for  believers  there  exists  one  God,  but  for 
unbelievers  many,  when  he  had  just  before  declared  that  there  is 
no  idol  in  the  world.  Add  to  this  that  in  x.  20,  the  sacrificial  festi- 
vals are  represented  as  establishing  a  fellowship  with  demons,  and 
this  also  plainly  shews  that  in  the  apostle's  opinion  idols  were  by 
no  means  a  nullity.  It  has  been  attempted  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty by  taking  "  there  are  that  are  called  gods"  as  =  to  "  are  said 
to  be  god,"  an  explanation  entirely  ungrammatical.  For  even 
granting  these  words  susceptible  of  this  meaning,  yet  the  Sioirep  elal 
in  which  Paul,  with  reference  to  such  passages  as  Ps.  cxxxvi.  2,  3, 
acknowledges  the  truth  that  there  are  many  gods  and  many  lords, 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  The  XeyS^jtevot  certainly  signifies  that 
they  Me  falsely  so  called,  and  the  "  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  which 
refers  to  the  higher  and  inferior  orders  of  mythological  deities  (viz., 
the  celestial  deities  and  their  representative  stars,  likewise  the 
strong  ones  of  the  earth,  deified  heroes,  and  kings),  form  an  antith- 
esis with  the  ra  ndvra  (ver.  6)  ;  but  their  reality  is  not  questioned  ; 
they  are,  it  is  true,  no  real  gods,  i.  e.,  not  uncreated,  everlasting, 
self-existent  beings  ;  they  are  created  powers,  creatures  of  the  only 
true  God  whom  Christians  honour,  who  created  all  things,  includ- 
ing the  gods  and  lords  themselves  mentioned,  but  they  are  assur- 
edly not  a  nullity.  Billroth's  interpretation  of  the  passage  cannot, 
therefore,  be  deemed  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  for  although  he  cor- 
rectly acknowledges  that  the  apostle  views  the  heathen  gods  in  the 
light  of  demons  (see  further,  on  x.  20),  he  does  not  solve  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  between  "  no  idol  in  the  world,"  and  "  there  are 
gods  many,"  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  "  what  do  I  then 
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Bay  ?  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?"  (tC  ovv  <t^fu  ;  6ti  eld<oX6v  n  k<ni ;) 
of  ch.  X.  19.  But  this  contradiction  is  perfectly  removed,  if  we 
strictly  distinguish  between  cMwAov  and  Be6^  or  Kvpio^J^  The 
former  expression  indicates  the  creations  of  fancy,  as  devised  by  the 
mythographers,  and  propagated  among  the  people.  Such  definitely 
characterized  beings  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  under  recognized 
forms,  and  with  certain  attributes,  were  really  not  to  be  found  in 
rerum  natura,  but  only  in  the  human  imagination,  from  whence 
the  representation  was  transferred  to  stone,  brass,  or  wood.  At  the 
foundation  of  these  creations  were  real  potencies,  powers  which 
excited  the  senses,f  and  were  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  a 
nobler  life  in  man.  This  is  signified  by  the  apostle  in  the  passage 
"just  as  there  are  gods  many."  Paul  thus  fully  expresses  both 
sides  of  this  important  position,  it  being  necessary  to  confute  the 
reality  of  the  mythological  beings  in  order  to  set  free  the  heathen 
from  their  old  ideas ;  and  yet  no  less  important  to  prove  that  in 
idol  worship  real  powers  of  sin  were  active,  in  order  to  combat  a 
false  indifference  regarding  it. — Ver.  6  demands  a  closer  investiga- 
tion, Usteri  and  Billroth  having  already  correctly  discerned  in  it 
the  element  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  evident  that  the 
"  one  God,  the  Father,"  and  "  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (elg  Beog  6 
narrjp,  el^  fcvQiog  Irjaovg  XpiorSg),  fbrm  a  parallel  with  the  before- 
mentioned  *^  many  gods"  (Qeol  noXXoly  Kvpioi  iroXXoi^  Qedig  tv  ovpctv^ 
Kol  i-rrl  yrjg).  The  heathen  possessed  but  vague  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  and  dominion,  which  is  only  realised  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  God  and  Christ,  whom  the  Father  hath  placed  as  Lord  over 
all  things.  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  The  true  God  hath  also  alone  the 
prerogative  to  create.  The  inferior  powers  may  perhaps  change 
that  which  is  created,  but  can  produce  nothing  save  in  the  power 
of  God.  The  force  of  the  prepositions  ^f,  6id,  elg,  in  such  a  con- 
nexion has  already  been  considered  at  Bom.  xi.  36.  The  Father  is 
here  represented  as  the  origin  and  end  of  all  things ;  elg  indicates 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  reconducts  aU  to  its  source. 
It  might  indeed  surprise  us  that  here  the  language  is  "  ti«  are  to 
him,"  while  in  Rom.  xL  36,  we  have  "aH  things  ;"  but  the  differ- 
ence is  only  apparent ;  for,  if  the  church  is  destined  to  receive  into 

*  Nitzsch  (Stud.  Jahrg.  1828,  Part  iv.  note)  endeavoars  to  reconcile  the  i^parent  con- 
tradiction by  saying  "  as  expected  helpers,  and  dXe^iKOKoi,  they  are  nothing ;"  but  to  the 
help  expected  fW)m  idols  there  is  positiyely  no  allusion. 

f  Notwithstanding  the  abundant  declarations  in  the  C^d  Testament  that  idols  are 
nothing  (Is.  zl.  19,  zlL  6,  xliv.  6,  zlvL  6 ;  Jerem.  il  11,  26,  seq.,  x.  8,  seq.),  passages  are 
nevertheless  to  be  found  acknowledging  their  reality.  See  especially  the  remarkable 
passage  Deut  W,  19,  where  it  says,  Qod  has  assigned  all  nations  to  certain  stars  as  to 
leading  potencies;  and  also  Deut  xxxil  8,  according  to  the  LXX. — In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  apostle^s  thotight  is  best  expressed  in  Acts  xvii  29,  o^x  6^ei?ofuv  vofiiCetv  XP*^ 
fj  dpyvp<t)  li  ^ld(f>  x^P^^yf^^'^^  TexvtjC  'co^  hOvfiijaeuc  uv6punov^  rb  Oeiov  elvai  5/iOtWf  whiol^ 
it  will  be  perceived,  by  no  means  affirms  that  the  6eZop  ia  uotMng. 
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herself  all  men,  and  a  restorative  influence,  proceeding  from  her 
reacts  even  on  the  lower  creation  (see  on  Bom.  viii.  19,  seq.),  then 
believers  are  "  all  things/'  At  the  close  of  the  verse,  in  describing 
the  agency  of  the  Son,  after  the  "  through  whom  are  all  things"  (6i* 
ov  rd  ndvTo)  is  still  specially  added  "and  we  through  him"  {icdt 
^fjielg  6i'  avTov),  It  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  transcribers 
might  imagine  6i'  avrov  preferable,  since  the  ^/ieZ?  is  already  implied 
in  the  ndvra.  But  this  originates  in  pure  misconception  of  the 
words,  for  the  Sc'  ov  rd  navra  refers  especially  to  the  creation  (see  on 
John  i.  3),  but  fccu  i^fielg  dt'  avrov  to  the  new  birth  which  is  conceived 
as  a  second  creation.  Some  later  Codices  also  here  make  mention 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  attributes.  But  though  the  apostle 
might  doubtless  have  here  mentioned  also  the  third  person,  yet  as 
we  may  more  easily  suppose  the  passage  supplying  the  apparent 
omissions  to  have  been  inserted  than  to  have  fallen  out,  the  shorter 
reading  must  be  viewed  as  the  original  one. 

Ver.  7. — This  definite  perception,  however  (see  on  ver.  1),  how 
form  and  power  stand  related  in  idol-worship,  had  not  yet  dawned 
upon  all  the  individuals  composing  the  then  existing  church  (which 
seems  to  intimate  that,  under  progressive  development,  this  recogni- 
tion should  become  universal);  for  this  reason  the  weaker  brethren 
were  to  be  considered,  because, upon  the  principle  that  "whatsoever is 
not  of  faith  is  sin,"  they  would  pollute  their  conscience  by  a  proceed- 
ing which  another  might  pursue  without  detriment.  (See  on  Bom. 
xiv.  23.)  Very  good  Codices  read  (jvvrjdelg,  for  avveid^oei^  and  I  might, 
with  Lachmann,  prefer  this  reading,  since  the  use  of  the  same  word 
in  two  significations  in  one  sentence  always  presents  a  difficulty,  if 
precisely  this  did  not  render  it  probable  that  the  ovveldTjoig  once  ex- 
pressed had  been  changed  into  a  word  apparently  more  suitable. 

Vers.  8,  9. — As  then  eating,  or  abstaining  from  so  doing,  can  pos- 
sess no  meaning  as  regards  spiritual  life,  or  in  relation  to  the  Al- 
mighty, the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty  in  such  things  must  be 
connected  with  consideration  towards  the  weak.  (In  ver.  8  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  substitute  the  more  usual  avvtarriai  for  TraplarTjaiy  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  latter  is  preferable.  Lachmann  has  accepted 
the  reading  Trapcurrrioei.  Hagiarrnii  rivd  rivi  signifies  properly,  "  I 
present  some  person,  e.  gr.,  to  a  prince,"  including  of  course  the  idea 
of  recommendation. — The  context  shews  that  nepiooeveiv,  like  vtrre- 
pelv,  refers  only  to  spiritual  objects,  to  grow  or  to  decline  in  the  new 
life.  Probably  these  words  have  reference  to  declarations  of  the 
Corinthians  intimating  the  wish  to  defend  their  liberty. — In  ver.  9- 
Lachmann  has  preferred  daOeveoiv  to  the  general  reading  dadevov^ 
wv,  but  the  adjective  form  is  probably  chosen  because  it  occurs  in 
ver.  10. 

Vers.  10, 11. — Paul  intentionally  selects  a  very  conspicuous  abuse 
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of  Christian  freedom,  viz.,  participation  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  the 
temple  itself,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
proceedings ;  and  such  cases  must  have  really  taken  place,  other- 
wise the  argument  would  lose  its  force.  And  if  in  this  passage  it 
might  seem  that  Paul  did  not  reprove  such  participation  in  it- 
self, but  only  on  account  of  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the  weak, 
it  will  be  seen  in  x.  14,  seq.,  that  he  declares  such  participation 
in  itself  unlawful.  (In  ver.  10,  eldcjXelov  is  a  sanctuary  which 
contains  an  image  of  its  deity,  in  contradistinction  to  lesser  sanctu- 
aries without  images,  or  simply  sacred  enclosures.  To  individual 
deities  the  forms  BanxsloVj  lepanelov  are  also  applied. — The  use  of 
oUodofielv  in  this  passage  has,  as  Wetstein  and  Semler  have  already 
correctly  stated,  something  ironical  The  conscience  of  the  weak 
is  built  up,  as  it  were,  not  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  by  human  means,  through  respect  for  personalities  ;  for  in  the 
apposition  "  who  hast  knowledge"  lies  the  intimation  that  the  weak 
Christian  brother,  acknowledging  the  brother  who  claims  liberty  as 
more  advanced  than  himself,  is  thereby  misled  to  imitating  what  he 
does. — ^In  ver  11  Lachmann  reads  wKoTJ^vrai  iv  for  dTroXelrcu  ini ;  but 
the  future  is  more  appropriate,  signifying  that  not  one  isolated  deed, 
such  as  related,  occasions  the  loss  of  salvation,  though  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  its  consequence  if  the  weak  brother  by  perseverance  in 
such  conduct  grad-ually  loses  his  foundation  of  faith.  [Compare  the 
parallel  passage  Rom.  xiv.  15.]  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  knowl- 
edge itself  which  exercises  an  injurious  eflfect  upon  the  brother,  but 
the  wrong  use  of  it ;  but  Paul  chose  the  more  energetic  expression 
in  order  to  draw  the  Corinthians  from  their  over-estimation  of 
worldly  wisdom. — See  Winer's  Gr.  §  48,  c.  concerning  the  hri  used 
here. — The  phrase  6t^  bv  Xpiorbg  dTriOave^for  whom  Christ  diedy  ex- 
presses the  value  which  even  the  weakest  soul  possesses  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Awi  seldom  stands  as  found  here  ;  vnep  or  dvrl  is  more  gen- 
eral.    See  on  Matth.  xx.  28  ;  Rom.  v.  15.) 

Vers.  12,  13. — Under  such  circumstances  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of 
those  in  a  higher  position  to  act  with  reference  to  the  weaker  brethren 
in  order  to  avoid  offence  ;  and  in  placing  limits  to  their  freedom  it 
is  better  that  they  restrain  too  much  than  too  little.  This  idea  is 
also  expressed  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  21.  (In  ver.  12  Tvnreiv  implies 
*^  to  wound/' — Sins  against  the  brethren  are  sins  against  Christ  him- 
self, because  they  are  his  members.  [See  vi.  15.] — The  ov  fiij  ^yo) 
Kpea  elg  rbv  aldva^  I  wiU  not  eat,  etc.,  of  ver.  13,  is  an  intentional 
hyperbolical  expression  for  the  highest  degree  of  self-denial  in  such 
things.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  rendered  by  "  for  life,"  although 
fixjm  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  mean  nothing  more.  That  there 
were  in  Corinth,  as  in  Rome  [see  on  Rom.  xiv.  1],  persons  who 
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deemed  the  eating  of  flesh  in  general  as  sin^  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  intimated.) 

Chap.  ix.  1. — In  order  to  present  clearly  to  the  Corinthians  a 
self-denial  of  freedom  lawful  in  itself,  fix)m  Christian  love,  the  apos- 
tle offers  himself  and  his  procedure  as  a  pattern  and  example.  We 
must  nevertheless  confess  that  if  this  alone  had  been  Paul's  intention, 
first,  the  passage  might  have  been  considerably  curtailed,  and  next 
the  subject  wonld  have  continued  uninterruptedly  (viii.  1)  from  this 
point,  instead  of  having  much  that  was  irrelevant  interwoven  with 
it.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul,  without  let- 
ting fedl  the  principal  theme  to  which  he  returns  in  x.  14,  takes  oc- 
casion in  describing  bis  procedure  as  an  example  for  all  (xi.  1)  to 
defend  himself  on  those  points  which  had  been  made  objects  of  attack 
by  the  adverse  parties  in  Corinth.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  started 
firom  this  point  that  the  liberal  party  of  Christ  asserted  as  a  duty 
their  exemption  from  law.  In  this  view  they  might  have  affirmed 
that  meat  offered  to  idols  must  be  eaten,  perhaps  even  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  order  to  prove  the  nothingness  of  the  idols.  To  this  extreme 
the  apostle  opposes  the  true  liberty  which  upon  necessary  occasions 
can  refrain  from  the  use  of  what  in  itself  is  permitted.  This  liberty 
Paul  claims  for  himself,  and  defends  at  the  same  time  his  apostolic 
dignity,  which  the  antagonist  party  appear  to  have  attacked,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  dared  to  lay  claim,  as  the  other  apostles 
had  done,  to  a  subsistence  from  the  church.  But  as  it  is  more  likely 
that  such  imputations  and  suspicions  circulated  secretly  than  that 
they  were  openly  spoken,  the  apostle  justifies  himself  only  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  At  the  time  the  second  epistle  was  written  his  oppo- 
nents had  proceeded  to  fistr  greater  lengths,  and  for  this  reason  Paul 
opposes  them  in  it  without  disguise.     (2  Cor.  x.) 

Ver.  1. — The  received  reading  which  places  first  ovk  elfu  dnoaToXog 
could  originate  only  in  the  view  that  Paul  was  passing  to  something 
entirely  different.  The  sentence  ovk  elfu  ikevdepogy  which  connects 
itself  immediately  with  the  preceding  subject,  comes  first  in  order,  as 
Griesbach  and  also  Lachmann  have  acknowledged.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  would  then  be  this,  "  Or  should  I,  who  observe  such  self- 
denying  conduct,  not  be  free  ?"  The  glanc©  at  his  opponents,  who 
might  have  made  such  an  observation,  brings  immediately  to  his 
mind  the  chief  idea,  "  Am  I  not  a  real  apostle  ?  have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord  ?"  and,  in  order  to  apply  directly  the  reftitation,  he  adds  what 
his  enemies  themselves  could  not  deny,  "  Are  ye  not  as  it  were  my 
work  in  iihe  Lord  ?  have  I  not  likewise  founded  the  church  in 
Corinth  ?"  It  will  be  seen  that  by  means  of  these  questions  the  repre- 
sentations had  already  acquired  a  more  general  direction,  which  Paul 
could  prosecute  at  his  pleasure,  leaving  him  likewise  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn when  he  would,  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  had  already  treated^ 
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the  use  of  meat  which  had  been  oflfered  to  idols.  As  to  "  his  having 
seen  Jesus  Christ/'  Neander  and  Billroth  have  long  since  made  it 
clear  that  ho  can  be  speaking  neither  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christ 
during  his  earthly  sojourn,  nor  of  a  mere  knowledge  of  his  doctrine, 
nor  of  any  other  appearances  of  Christ,  but  only  of  the  decisive 
event  which  took  place  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8);  for 
this  fact  alone  stands  in  that  direct  connexion  with  the  apostolic 
dignity  of  Paul  to  which  this  sentence  seems  to  direct  attention. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  words  arose  from  the  accusation 
of  the  Corinthian  antagonists  that  Paul  was  no  real  apostle,  he  had 
certainly  not  seen  the  Lord.  In  the  mouth  of  his  adversaries  this 
would  mean  to  be  sure  that  he  had  not  sojourned  three  years  with 
Christ  as  the  Twelve  had,  and  this  Paul  could  not  affirm  respecting 
himself,  even  though  he  might  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  16)  have  seen  Jesus 
again  and  again ;  but  his  vision  of  the  glorified  Bedeemer  and  his 
mighty  influence  upon  him,  richly  compensated  for  this  deficiency. 

Vers.  2,  8. — ^In  full  consciousness  of  the  Divine  power  through 
which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church,  he  names 
the  Corinthians  themselves  a  seal,  a  solemn  confirmation  of  his  apos- 
tolic office,  nay,  his  written  defence  against  all  opponents.  (The  d 
dkXoig  K,  T.  A.  of  ver.  2  is  to  be  understood,  "  If  I  am  not  esteemed 
such  to  others,  am  no  apostle  unto  others,  I  am  surely  so  to  you." 
On  el  ov  see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  55,  2.  For  o<()payiq^  see  Bom.  iv.  11.  In 
ver.  3,  dnoXoyia  as  well  as  dvcucptveiv  are  borrowed  firom  the  language 
of  the  law.) 

Vers.  4-6. — ^The  apostle  now  adduces  three  points  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  him,  and  the  wise  use  of  which 
he  is  about  to  portray ;  first  in  the  use  of  meats,  next  in  reference  to 
marriage,  and  lastly,  in  reference  to  his  acceptance  or  non-acceptance 
of  support  from  the  church.  It  is  precisely  on  the  latter  point  that 
he  enlarges  most  amply,  because,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  ad- 
versaries employed  it  in  order  to  represent  Paul  as  uncertain  with 
reference  to  his  apostolic  prerogative.  The  <t>ay€lv  ml  ncuvj  "  to  eat 
and  drinky"  refers  at  eJl  events  back  to  chap,  viii,  so  that  the  sense 
is,  "  Have  I  not  surely  also  the  freedom  which  ye  claim  for  your- 
selves ?''  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  idea  is  also  conveyed  in  it, 
"  Am  I  not  also  at  liberty  not  to  eat,  if  I  will  ?"  Billroth,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that  the  general  expression  extends  much  further, 
and  refers  not  merely  to  the  before-mentioned  discussion  concerning 
meats  offered  to  idols,  but  generally  to  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to 
food.  See  ix*  20. — But  what  gave  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  men- 
tion marriage  ?  The  remonstrance  is  surely  not  without  occasion, 
for  Paul  quotes  the  example  of  the  apostles.  As  Cephas  is  particu- 
larly named,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  in- 
cluding James  of  course,  we  might  suppose  the  occasion  to  be  fur- 
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nished  by  the  followers  of  Peter.  The  Judaising  Christians  had,  as 
is  ehewD  by  the  Clementine  homilies,  and  Epiphanius'  account  of 
the  Ebionites  (see  Neander,  vol.  i  p.  809),  the  idea,  that  it  was  the 
dfUy  of  every  one  to  marry ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
apostle  had  been  reproached  for  his  celibacy,  and  was  desirous  of 
defending  it.  This  might  seem  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  Storr, 
who  would  consider  the  mention  of  our  Lord's  brethren  as  a  proof 
that  the  sect  of  Christ  were  adherents  of  James,  and  thus  allied  to 
those  of  Peter.  (On  this,  see  the  Introd.  §  1.)  But  in  this  case 
the  words  must  run  otherwise  !  The  /i^  ovic  exofiev  i^ovalav  ddeXifniv 
ywauca  nepidyeiv  can  only  be  translated,  "  Can  I  not  likewise  as  the 
other  apostles  take  with  me  a  sister,  t.  e.,  a  Christian  woman,  as  my 
wife  ?"  or,  in  other  words,  mwsf  I  then  continue  unmarried  ?  May  I 
not  be  so  fix)m  free  choice  ?  Even  his  liberty  in  this  particular  must 
have  been  contested  !  This  were  an  indication  of  extravagant  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  celibacy,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea 
which  seems,  from  vii.  3,  seq.,  to  have  been  current  in  Corinth,  that 
marriage  was  objectionable  (1  Tim.  iv.  3).  A  thing  of  this  sort 
must  by  no  means  be  considered  confined  to  the  Gentile  Christians; 
the  mention  of  Peter  and  J^mes  points  sufficiently  clearly  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  among  whom  ascetic  principles  were  not  unusual, 
as  Bom.  xiv.  15  shews,  and  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutae.  (In  ver.  6  Xonrol  dndaroXoi^  the  best  of  the  apostles y 
is  said  to  intimate  clearly  that  he,  Paul,  is  himself  also  an  apostle. 
— Concerning  ddehlH)}  rov  nvplovj  see  on  Matth.  xiii.  56.  As  they  are 
here  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostles,  and  no  passage  speaks 
of  two  kinds  of  brethren  of  our  Lord  [brothers  proper,  and  cousins], 
it  is  evident  that  none  of  them  were  among  the  Twelve.  [See  on 
John  vii.  5  ;  Acts  i.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7.]  But  as  two  of  the  cousins  bore 
the  same  names  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  quoted  Matth.  xiii.  55,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  four  dcJeA^o/,  are  cousins  of  our  Saviour, 
sons  of  Cleopas  and  Maria,  the  sister  of  Mary.  See  further  the 
Introd.  to  the  Epistle  of  James. — Concerning  the  marriage  of  Fefer 
comp.  the  observations  on  Matth.  viii.  14.* — Vers.  6  shews  that  Bar- 
nahaSy  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  apostle  Paul,  must  have  maintained 
himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  have  been  attacked  upon 
the  self-same  grounds :  and  the  mention  here  made  of  this  early 
fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  seems  to  point  to  a  fresh  connexion  of  the 
apostle  with  him.  See  the  remarks  on  Acts  xv.  39. — The  form  of 
expression,  ^  ii6voq  tyii  koIX  Bapvafiag  ovtc  ^%o^*€V  i^ovoiav  rov  firj  ipyd- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  TertuUian  (de  Mbnog.  a  8),  will  not  allow  this  passage  to  refer 
to  the  wives  of  the  apostles,  but  to  women  who  accompanied  them  ministering  unto 
them  of  their  substance,  as  our  Lord  is  described  to  have  been  attended  in  Luke  yiii 
3.  This  explanation  has  been  adopted  b/  the  Boman  Oatholio  Church  in  defence  of 
oelibap7. 
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i;&yOaiy  is  ironical,  and  means :  labour  is  not  surely  commanded  to  ua 
alone  !  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  antagonists  had  asserted 
that  he  possessed  no  right  to  be  maintained  by  the  church,  not  being 
a  legitimate  apostle.  Sometimes  they  reversed  the  accusation,  and 
required  that  Paul  should  not  distinguish  himself  by  anything  ex- 
clusive, but  should  allow  himself  to  receive  support  from  the  church 
community,  as  did  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  gospel.  [See  ver. 
15,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  7,  seq.]  The  apostle  nevertheless  on  this  head 
defends  his  individual  liberty,  while  he  presses  it  upon  no  one  a«  law, 
in  the  same  degree  as  he  reserves  to  the  teacher  the  right  to  demand 
a  subsistence  if  necessary.) 

Vers.  7,  8. — Paul  in  what  follows  discusses  at  length  the  right 
of  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  receive  from  the  church  a  provision  for 
their  bodily  wants,  but  states  in  ver.  12,  and  seq.  that  he  has  not 
judged  it  expedient  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  disclaiming 
any  inference  aflfecting  his  apostolic  calling  as  the  consequence  of 
this  forbearance.  This  proceeding  of  the  apostle  has  been  already 
brought  under  notice  in  Acts  xviii.  2,  when,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  residing  in  Corinth  (to  which  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries 
refer),  he  worked  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  To  this  passage  we 
must  accord  some  further  degree  of  notice,  as  the  pertinacity  is  re- 
markable with  which  Paul  insists  upon  carrying  out  his  principle  of 
maintaining  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Acts  XX,  33,  seq.,  at  first  he  might  have  been  influenced  by  an  anxiety 
lest  any  should  believe  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  enrich  himself ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand^  this 
course  was  made  the  precise  subject  of  accusation  against  him  as  in 
Corinth,  one  might  think  it  had  been  better  for  the  apostle  simply 
to  accept  support,  as  the  other  apostles  had  done.  He  must  neces- 
sarily expend  much  time  in  labour  which  had  been  better  employed 
in  his  spiritual  calling.  It  has  been  already  remarked  on  Acts  xviii 
2,  that  a  self-exercise  was  aimed  at  in  it;  Paul  wished  thereby  to 
mortify  the  flesh  ;  it  belonged  to  the  keeping  under  of  his  body 
(ynamid^eivTb  acjfia),  which,  according  to  ix.  27,  he  considered  necessary 
for  himself.  Again,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  seq.,  is  very  instructive  on  this 
head.  Paul  there  warns  his  readers  against  idleness,  and  continues 
to  say  that  he  has  employed  his  hands  in  gaining  his  own  livelihood 
in  Older  to  give  them  an  example.  This  latter  point  is  left  here 
untouched. — It  is  then  proved  from  soldiers,  vine-dressers,  and  shep- 
herds, who  all  live  by  their  occupation,  that  the  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel also  may  and  should  live  by  his  calling.  (In  ver.  7  Lachmann 
has  preferred  the  reading  rbv  Kopnov  to  in  rov  Kopnov  and  the  internal 
evidence  is  in  its  favour  ;  for  the  itc  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
iic  Tov  ydXatcTog  following,  so  as  to  make  both  members  agree. — In 
ver.  8;  with  Lachmann  and  Billroth  only  a  comma  should  stand  after 
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XaXci^  though  then  indeed  the  reading  ov  Xiyei  cannot  he  the  correct 
one.  For  this  Griesbach  has  already  substituted  rj  ovxh  ^^^  ^^^ 
even  might  be  omitted,  as  in  ver.  10,  for  firi  governs  the  whole  sen- 
tence. The  law  forms  so  far  a  contrast  with  nara  dvOgumov^  as  it  con- 
tains the  Divine  wilL) 

Vers.  9-11. — ^It  appears  striHDg  that  to  prove  how  even  the  law 
recognizes  the  principle  under  consideration,  so  remote  a  passage  as 
Dent  XXV.  4,  should  be  quoted,  as  the  apostle  in  ver.  13  points  to  a 
fact  far  more  directly  pertinent.  Paul  seems  however  intentionally 
to  have  chosen  this  proof  in  order  to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  ar- 
gument. The  sense  is  this  :  if^  the  holy  Scriptures  adjudge  even  to 
the  beast  the  requisite  food  in  return  for  his  labour,  how  much  more 
shall  this  be  observed  in  relation  to  men.  In  the  ^^  doth  God  care 
for  oxen,''  etc.,  by  no  means  lies  the  idea  that  God  does  not  provide 
for  the  beasts  ;  but,  as  the  cJt'  ^fxdg  iypcuM  which  follows  shews,  it 
only  asserts  that  the  ordinances  of  the  law  relating  to  animals  have 
also  a  reference  to  man,  and  were  written  for  his  good,  and  that  con- 
sequently what  is  valid  as  regards  animals  admits  of  application  in 
increased  potency  to  the  human  race.  The  passage  1  Tim.  v.  18  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  (In  ver.  9  ^i^wj  =  KTjfidijy  from  0«iu6f, 
captstrumy  to  close  the  mouth  with  a  muzzle.  It  occurs  figuratively 
in  Matth.  xxii.  12. — 'AXodto^  properly  to  beat,  stamp,  thence  beat  out 
the  com,  t.  e.,  thresh,  which,  as  is  well-known,  is  performed  in  the 
East  either  by  means  of  oxen  or  threshing-carts. — ^In  ver.  10  the  in- 
terpunctuation  must  with  Lachmann  be  so  restored,  as  to  put  a 
comma  after  6eu>,  and  thus  make  the  whole  form  only  one  question. 
With  ndvTiog  Aeyei,  supply  ^  ypa^  as  subject. — Concerning  the  her- 
meneutic  principle  <Jt'  ^^  kypdijyri  see  the  observations  on  Rom.  iv. 
28. — Lachmann  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  reading  received  by 
Griesbach,  in  opposition  to  the  text.  rec.  which  reads  t^c  i^Tcido^ 
avTov  fierixetv  ^^  iXmdi.  Ploughing  and  threshing  stand  for  hus- 
bandry in  general ;  this  entire  pursuit  has  significance  and  aim  only 
in  the  presupposed  hope  of  participating  in  the  produce  ;  this  hope 
therefore  may  not  be  deceived.  The  rov  fierixeiv  belongs  indifierently 
to  both  parallel  divisions  of  the  verse.  Spiritual  sovdng  and  reaping 
are  thus  paralleled,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  again  the  reasoning 
is  a  minori  ad  mqjuSj  "  If  we  impart  to  you  that  which  is  great,  we 
may  certainly  lay  claim  to  that  which  is  of  less  value,  and  especially 
we,  through  whom  the  faith  has  been  planted  among  you."  The 
expression  oapKiKa  has  here  certainly  the  signification  ^^  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,"  although  with  the  accessory  idea 
of  that  which  is  subordinate.  The  dXXoi  looks  naturally  back  to  vers. 
5,  6. — The  12th  verse  should  properly  commence  with  dXXd  :  since 
it  is  there  stated  for  what  reason  Paul  does  not  lay  claim  to  this  his 
acknowledged  right.) 
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Vers.  12-14. — To  the  observation,  that  he  abstained  fix>m  the 
exercise  of  the  right  belonging  to  him,  Paul  adds  that  he  wished  to 
give  no  oflfence  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  can,  in  agreement  with. 
Acts  XX.  33,  seq.,  only  be  understood  that  he  did  not  wish  the  gos- 
pel to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  worldly  gain.  Yet  unwilling  for  a 
moment  to  sanction  the  supposition  that  this  was  wrongly  done  by 
the  other  teachers  who  made  use  of  their  lawful  claim  on  the 
churches,  he  adduces  in  addition  the  parallel  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  proof  that  the  acceptance  of  maintenance 
by  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  was  not  mibecoming,  and  observes  that 
living  by  the  gospel  was  appointed  to  Ijis  followers  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  himself.  (Matth.  x.  10  ;  Luke  x.  8.)  The  apostle  manifestly 
here  utters  a  sentiment  equally  applicable  in  all  times,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  the  gospel  in  the  payment  of  the  clergy  (by 
the  end  of  the  second  century  appear  definite  salaries  [divisiones 
mensumoe  Cypr,  epist.  89  (34)]  and  fees  [fratres  aportvlantea  Tert. 
apol,  c.  39,  Bingham  origg.  vol.  ii  p.  261,  seq.]);  indeed  the  men- 
tion of  lepd  and  of  OvaiaoTTJptov  might  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  confessor's  fees,  which  in  recent  times  appear  almost  universally 
oflfensive.  However  we  must  certainly  say,  that  if  Paul  was  referring 
especially  to  the  offerings  at  the  communion,  offerings  which  from 
circumstances  very  early  became  customary,  he  had  in  view  a  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  united  both  rulers  and 
congregation.  But  when  this  spirit  is  wanting,  and  the  gifts  are 
bestowed  reluctantly,  then  indeed  they  are  of  evil.  (In  ver.  12  the 
TTjg  viicjv  i^ovalag  is  to  be  understood  :  "  of  the  right  in  you,"  and 
not  "  of  the  right  which  ye  possess."  The  alteration  to  ^fujn^  which 
Biickert  himself  approves,  is  quite  unnecessary.  Besides  this,  we 
may  perceive  in  the  Trdvra  oreyofiev  that  the  apostle,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  found  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  his  principle,  and 
indeed  vrith  his  numerous  employments  [2  Cor.  xi.  28]  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  he  could  reduce  it  to  practice  at  all.  Though, 
meanwhile,  he  (at  least  in  Corinth)  worked  with  his  intimate  friend 
Aquila,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  literal  sense  Paul  did  not  earn  his 
entire  livelihood. — Upon  the  loSleiv  iK  rov  lepovj  eating  from  the  tem^ 
pie,  see  Lev.  vii.  7,  14 ;  Deut.  xviil  1,  seq.  The  priest  received  a 
portion  of  certain  sacrifices.  Eating  from  the  temple  means,  re- 
ceiving subsistence^  from  the  temple. — ^In  ver.  13,  Lachmann  has 
preferred  napeSpevovreg  to  'rrpooedpevovreg :  the  signification  of  both 
forms  is  the  same.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  axo^eiVy  to  have 
leisure  for  something,  i,  e.,  to  pursue  some  occupation,  to  labour  at 
something.  In  3  Mace.  iv.  16,  the  substantive  npooedpla  is  found. — 
Ivfjifiepi^eadai  is  also  found  only  in  this  passage  ;  it  means  ^^  to  divide 
among  themselves,''  so  that  the  distributors  themselves  obtain  a  por- 
tion.   Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  the  sacrifice  was  divided  between 
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the  altar  and  the  priests  ;  the  priests  also  ate  the  shew-bread  after 
they  had  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  in  the  ancient  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  principle,  a  portion  of  the  oblations  fell  to  the 
priesthood.) 

Vers,  15-17. — Paul,  however,  by  this  representation,  by  no  means 
desires  that  for  the  future  his  subsistence  should  be  provided  for 
him  ;  his  own  labour  is  to  him  a  glory  which  he  will  not  suffer  to  be 
taken  from  him.  The  annunciation  of  the  gospel,  he  says,  is  a  duty 
imposed  on  him,  but  on  the  manner  of  this,  on  his  willing  self- 
sacrificing  application  to  it  depended  his  reward.  In  this  lies  the 
expression  of  a  high  moral  feeling.  Man  can  do  whatever  he  per- 
ceives it  is  the  will  of  Grod  he  should  perform,  but  with  internal  re- 
luctance, with  a  resisting  heart ;  and  he  has  his  reward  accordingly. 
But  he  who  in  cheerful  mind  does  more  than  is  needful,  secures  to 
himself  an  especial  gain.  The  following  passage,  which  describes 
what  kind  of  reward  he  hoped,  proves  how  remote  was  the  apos- 
tle's idea  from  justification  by  works,  or  desire  of  gain.  It  is  of 
course  therefore  understood  that  the  "  doing  more  than  is  necessary'' 
cannot  be  construed  into  a  capability  of  opera  supererogatoria.  In 
the  command  to  love  God  above  all  things,  is  of  course  comprehended 
the  injunction  to  do  all  that  we  acknowledge  to  be  God's  will  will- 
ingly (e/caw),  not  unwillingly  {okuw).  Yet  a  command  may  be  more  or 
less  perfectly  fulfilled  according  to  human  modes  of  conception, 
wherein  indeed  it  follows  that  an  imperfect  fulfilment  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  equivalent  to  none  at  alL  In  reading  this  passage,  an  im- 
pression of  exaggeration  always  remains.  The  words  "  it  were  better 
for  me  to  die,"  seem  to  be  hyperbolical,  or  if  this  glorying  in  not 
being  chargeable  was  so  significant,  Paul  should  never  have  accepted 
the  slightest  assistance,  which,  according  to  PhiL  iv.  15,  16,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done  ;  and  then  the  other  apostles  might  properly  have 
followed  the  same  course,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  believing 
that  Paul  alone  had  such  a  dispensation.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  true  humility  requires  what  is  offered  in  love  to  be  accepted ; 
the  language  here  seems  to  border  on  self-righteous  pride.  Some- 
thing similar  is  found  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
But  all  such  doubts  and  suppositions  vanish  if  we  consider  that  the 
glorying  which  Paul  estimates  so  highly,  is  not  a  glorying  before 
men,  but  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  these  words  therefore  only  express 
the  apostle's  sincere  love  to  God  ;  he  would  rather  die  than  in  the 
slightest  degree  offend  him,  or  do  the  slightest  particle  less  than  he 
knows  to  be  in  his  power.  In  ver.  15,  ovtw  yivrp-ai^  that  it  be  thus 
doncy  implies  support  from  the  church.  The  clause  ^  rb  Kavxni^  f*ov 
Iva  Tig  Keviio'Q  bears  the  character  of  an  anacoluthon.  First,  an  in- 
finitive was  probably  to  follow,  but  in  the  earnestness  of  discourse 
Paul  continues  with  Iva^  involving,  as  it  were,  the  threat,  I  will  not 
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suffer  that^  etc.  Iva  has  evidentlj  here,  as  in  ver.  18,  a  weakened 
signifioation.  The  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  and  sanctioned 
by  Billroth,  itaXbv  ydp  fUH  (moXXov  dnoOavelVy  ^  rb  icavxJI^  f^v  ovdei^ 
iuv6aety  by  no  means  removes  the  difficulty,  for  KovxnH^  f^ov  neces- 
sarily requires  something  to  be  supplied,  as  e.  gr.,  "  to  allow  myself 
to  be  despised."  Further,  it  has  only  B  and  D  in  its  favour,  and  the 
original  reading  in  D  was  different.  Seeing  then  that  other  Codd. 
differ  again  in  these  words,  this  reading  must  decidedly  yield  to  the 
common  one. — ^Ver.  16,  dvdyici],  refers  to  Christ's  commission  [see 
Acts  xxii.  21,  xxvi  16],  signifying  thus  a  moral  necessity. — Ver.  17 
resumes  with  ydp  the  subject  of  ver.  15,  giving  ver.  16  the  nature  of 
a  parenthesis.  Upon  the  meaning  of  fuaObv  Jtx^}  "see  further  on  ver. 
23,  and  on  oUovofjUa  at  iv.  1.  The  same  is  found  in  CoL  i  25.  Else- 
where oUovofjiia  signifies  the  plan  of  salvation  itself,  Eph.  i  10,  iii.  2, 
9. — Upon  the  well-known  construction  of  the  passive  with  the  accu- 
sative consult  Winer's  Gram.  §  32,  5.) 

Vers.  18-23. — Kich  as  Paul's  epistles  are  in  passages  expressing 
the  purest  love,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  apostle's  purity  of 
feeling  shines  so  pre-eminently  as  in  this.  In  perfect  disinterested  love 
he  claims  for  reward  the  permission  only  to  live  in  the  hardest  self- 
denial  as  a  servant.  He  adapts  himself  in  self-sacrificing  love  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  in  order  to  win  them  to  their  salvation.  This 
incomparable  passage  breathes  the  beneficent  spirit  of  Kom.  ix.  3, 
without  the  hyperbolical  form  in  which  it  is  there  expressed.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  this  proceeding  of  the  apostle's,  to  be  a  Jew 
to  the  Jew,  etc.,  would  be  very  difficult  of  comprehension  to  those 
of  less  matured  and  elevated  views.  Its  exercise  required  in  fact, 
perfect  purity  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  otherwise  it  would  be  easy 
to  confound  more  indifferent  with  essential  points,  and  to  be  bc^ 
trayed  into  a  false  indulgence.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain that  the  compliance  which  the  apostle  here  so  earnestly  re- 
commends has  no  reference  to  positive  errors,  but  only  concerns 
Adiaphora.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  freedom  we  see  the 
Bedeemer  himself  acting.  Finally,  the  ^lovdaioig  d)^  'IwdcUo^^  Iva 
*lov6aiov^  K€p6rja<,)j  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew^  etc.,  involves  no  contradic- 
tion to  the  arrangement  treated  of  at  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  for  this  does  not 
affirm  that  Paul  would  convert  no  Jew,  the  other  apostles  no  Gen- 
tile, but  that  tbey  desired  to  settle  the  theatre  of  their  labours  among 
Gentiles  or  Jews  ;  and  even  this  was  subsequently  modified,  since 
Peter  visited  Rome  and  John  Ephesus.  (Ver.  18,  on  the  fut.  with  Iva 
comp.  Winer's  Gr.  §  41, 6, 1. — 'Addnavog,  without  reward,  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  command,  Matth.  x.  8.  In  the  New  Testament  it  does 
not  again  occur.  According  to  the  before-mentioned  deduction  of 
the  apostle,  the  elg  ThfiTj  KaraxprjaaadcUy  in  order  not  to  abuse,  intimates 
merely  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  in  him,  because  the  Spirit  had  le- 
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yealed  tliis  knowledge  to  him,  but  not  in  all  preachers. — ^In  ver.  19 
im  ndvr<Mjv  must  be  considered  masculine,  independent  of  any  one, 
answerable  only  to  Christ.  The  article  before  TrXelovag  points  to 
those  called  to  salvation,  appointed  to  it  of  Gtod-.  Buckert  erro- 
neously takes  it  as  synonymous  with  TTXeXaroi, — In  ver.  20-23  the 
distinction  between  the  four  classes  there  enumerated  is  not  easy. 
It  is  best  to  regard  the  Jews  and  the  dvopw,  t.  e.,  Gentiles,  as  the 
leading  contrasts,  and  the  ol  imb  v6fwv^  those  under  law,  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Gentiles.  By  the  dvo^o^  cannot  be  meant  one  who 
acknowledged  absolutely  no  law  ;  such  an  one  would  be  designated 
daePfj^y  impiovsy  but  merely  one  to  whom  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was 
unknown.  But  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  this  expression, 
Paul  adds  /Lt^  &v  dvofwc  ecw  dXX*  iwofxo^  Xptart^^  not  being  vnthovi  law 
to  Gody  etc.  [where  Lachmann  has  substituted  the  genitive  for  the 
dative,  which  appears  to  me  preferable,  because  here  dvoiw^  and 
Iwotio^  are  used  substantively];  to  bo  loosed  from  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  Christ.  Now  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  laid  down,  the  do^fiveZf,  weak,  are  Gentiles 
who  manifested  a  certain  degree  of  strictness  in  their  lives,  as  there 
are  in  Bom.  xiv.  1,  seq.,  such  Christians  described  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  ol  xmo  vSfioVj  those  under  laWj  must  be  those  who,  without 
being  actual  Jews,  have  nevertheless  taken  upon  themselves  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  consequently  proselytes.  Between  proselytes  of 
the  gate  and  those  of  righteousness  no  distinction  is  here  made. 
But  Jewish  Christians  cannot  (as  Billroth  would  maintain)  here  be 
meant,  since  they  have  yet  to  be  gained  over  ;  he  indeed  considers 
that  /cepdi/jo)  might  signify  the  passing  from  Judaizing  Christianity 
to  that  preached  by  Paul ;  but  in  opposition  to  this  is  the  analogy 
in  the  three  other  passages  and  the  ac^ao)  in  ver.  22.  Paul  means  to 
say  that  to  those  who  were  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  he 
yielded  in  matters  of  secondary  importance,  but  after  their  conver- 
sion he  naturally  sought  to  render  them  in  all  things  consistent  with 
their  profession  ;  but  of  any  adhesion  to  the  essential  principles  of 
Judaism  or  heathenism  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  as  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  proves. — In  ver.  22  the  article  before  Travra 
is  certainly  genuine,  and  refers  to  what  precedes,  "  all  this  have  I 
become  to  all ;"  and  Travraq  is  evidently  an  alteration  of  the  genuine 
'ndvTiM>q  Tivag^  i,  e.,  out  of  every  category  to  save  some,  of  course  only 
through  the  power  of  Christ.  Paul  does  not  contemplate  gaining 
all,  without  exception,  but  only  those  ordained  to  everlasting  life. — 
In  ver.  23  critical  authorities  decidedly  favour  ndvTa  instead  of  tovto, 
— ^vytcoivGwbg  avrov  marks  not  alone  participation  in  the  extension 
of  the  gospel,  as  Billroth  thinks,  but  in  all  its  blessings.  Paul 
would  participate  in  the  publication,  if  he  preached  unwillingly  ; 
but  he  includes  within  it  an  earnest  self-denial,  in  his  course  of  pro* 
Vol.  IV.— 20 
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ceediDg,  in  order  not  to  be  a  reprobate  [MSiuno^,  ver.  27].  It  s 
only  as  thus  taken  that  the  following  stands  in  strict  connexion  with, 
that  which  precedes.  This  by  no  means  comes  into  collimon  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for  all  that  Paul  here  enumerate 
is  likewise  the  fruit  of  faith.  The  apostle  simply  contrasts  a  state  of 
devotedness  in  self-denial,  a  building  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  with  the  negligence  of  the  indifferent ;  and  only  to  the  for- 
mer is  the  promise  made  of  perfect  participation  in  the  gospel,  t.  «., 
the  kingdom  of  God.    See  on  Matth.  xxv.  1,  seq.,  14,  seq.) 

Vers.  24,  25. — The  apostle  then  recommends  the  exercise  of 
these  principles.  Every  believer  according  to  his  position  ought  to 
conduct  himself  with  caution,  not  permitting  to  himself  the  practice 
of  every  privilege  conceded  to  him,  without  regard  to  those  enter- 
taining different  opinions,  but  denying  himself.  This  endeavour  is 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  race,  from  which  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  Christian  antiquity  generally,  so  many  comparisons  were 
taken.  It  is  however  not  merely  the  act  of  running  in  itself  which 
forms  the  point  of  comparison,  but  also  the  kyupdreta^  the  numerous 
renunciations  which  the  champions  undei^o,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  to  win  the  victory  on  the  day  of  contest.*  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Christian  must  in  the  struggle  for  salvation  crucify  his 
flesh  to  win  the  crown.  Referring,  finally,  to  the  passage  iii  15,  we 
cannot  consider  the  "  receiving  the  prize"  (0pa(klov  XofAfidveiv)^  to 
imply  salvation  generally,  for  this,  if  no  complete  backsliding  follow, 
is  even  possible  where  wood,  straw,  and  stubble  have  been  built  up  ; 
but  the  highest  degree  of  bliss,  which  is  conditional  on  fidelity  and 
the  degree  of  sanctification.  Tiierefore  the  '' runners"  are  the 
faithful  without  exception,  but  the  "  one"  who  receives  the  -prize  in- 
dicates the  body  of  those  faithful  elect,  who  are  not  merely  and 
scarcely  saved  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  building,  but  who  have 
externally  and  internally  built  with  gold ;  whom  therefore  their 
works,  because  they  are  imperishable,  shall  follow.  Rev.  xiv.  13. 
(Bpapelov  or  InaJOXov  is  the  technical  term  for  the  crown  decreed  to 
the  victor  by  the  judges  of  the  combat.  The  Etymol.  magn,  ex- 
plains the  expression  :  Bpdffetov  XeyeroL  6  napd  ppaPevrdv  di66fievog 
orecpavog  tc5  vikuvti.  It  occurs  again  Phil.  iii.  14. — Upon  the  atpdap- 
Tog  aTiit>avoq^  consult  1  Pet.  i.  3,  v.  4.) 

Vers.  26,  27. — This  salutary  self-denial  the  apostle  represents 
in  conclusion,  as  the  reason  (although  it  must  not  be  considered  the 
only  one)  for  the  abandonment  of  his  lawful  claims  in  the  particu- 
lars before  mentioned.  Besides  the  race,  he  now  draws  his  simile 
from  boxing,  in  order  to  reach  the  idea  of  an  adversary,  which  the 
first  image  did  not  involve.  He  mentions  his  body  as  this  adversary. 
He  speaks  here  not  of  a  false  asceticism,  which  he  himself  blames 
*  See  iBlian.  Yar.  EBst  ill  30,  x.  2.    Horat  de  Arte  PoSt  t.  142^  ae^ 
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(Col.  ii.  23),  but  he  desires  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  and 
to  admonish  the  Corinthians  in  a  true  Christian  spirit  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts  (Qal.  v.  13-24).  We  may  thus 
unhesitatingly  suppose,  that  Paul  apprehended  it  would  not  be  en- 
tirely beneficial  for  him  to  abandon  altogether  his  handicraft,  and 
live  solely  for  his  spiritual  calling,  though  without  in  the  least  degree 
proposing  to  make  his  proceeding  in  this  particular  a  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  others.  This  view  shews  an  unusually  refined  conscien- 
tiousness and  strictness  towards  himself,  coupled  with  the  tenderest 
indulgence  towards  others.  (Ver.  26,  ddijX(og  =  elg  ddrjXov^  2  Mace, 
vii.  84,  uncertainly,  without  aim.  'A^  dtpeiy  is  to  be  understood  as 
parallel  to  dSijXG)^^  "  without  real  antagonists,  in  imaginary  contest;'' 
its  other  acceptation  "  to  make  a  false  stroke,"  presupposes  ako  an 
opponent. — In  ver.  27,  the  readings  imontd^cj  and  -OnorrTie^oj  yield  to 
ihe  more  usual  imomid^G).  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  pugilists 
[TTv/c-nyf ,  pugif] ;  "  to  strike  under  the  eye,"  means  to  hit  hard,  to 
render  incapable  of  continuing  the  combat.  The  dov?.ayuryeiv  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  false  carnal  liberty  into  which  so  many  Corin- 
thians were  in  danger  of  falling. — The  conjecture  dXXovg  supposes 
tcrjpvcaeLv  to  denote  the  herald's  proclamation  of  the  conqueror ;  but 
then  Paul  would  leave  the  image  of  the  combatant,  to  pass  to  that 
of  the  herald.  It  is  more  probable  that,  now  abandoning  figurative 
speech  altogether,  he  mentions  his  calling  with  the  proper  expres- 
sion, and  declares  that  he  would  not  teach  the  way  of  salvation 
to  others,  and  himself  remain  behind  as  one  who  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment will  not  stand  the  highest  proof) 

Chap.  X.  1,  2. — This  sketch  of  the  true  procedure  in  matters 
indifferent,  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  representation  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  which  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  even  in  those  upon  whom  grace  has  been  bestowed. 
The  apostle  by  no  means  contents  himself  with  a  dry  exhortation 
on  the  subject,  but  enforces  hirf  admonition  by  eloquent  and  ani- 
mated examples  drawn  from  sacred  history.  (See  ver,  6,  seq.) 
This  passage,  finally,  is  the  first  instance  which  occurs  in  Paul's 
Epistles  of  that  peculiar  figurative  concepton  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  may  be  regarded  as  allied  to  allegorical  interpretation,  and 
which  has  been  usually  considered  in  the  authors  of  the  "New  Testa- 
ment as  invincible  remains  of  their  Judaism.  We  must  reserve  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  for  our  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and,  with  reference  to  earlier  writers,*  content  our- 
selves with  the  remark  here,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  employ  this  interpretation,  viz.,  in  establish- 
ment of  the  weightiest  lines  of  argument,  by  no  means  sanctions 

*  Ein  Wort  liber  tiefern  Schriftsixm.  Koenigsberg,  1842.— Die  biblischo  Schriftaufiile- 
gang.    Hamburg,  1825. 
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the  assumption  that  it  is  simply  to  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  instead  of  being  based  on  positive  and  objective  truth.  It 
was  ordained  by  God  that  not  only  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial 
of  Divine  worship,  but  also  the  historical  records  of  the  people  of 
God,  were  to  form  types  of  higher  spiritual  phenomena,  viz.,  of  the 
economy,  doctrine  and  history  of  Christianity.  Thus  in  this  passage 
the  history  of  Israel  is  typically  conceived  as  referring  to  the  sacra- 
mental rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  contain  like 
holy  vessels  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  and  thus  in  this  very 
passage  lies  indirectly  a  powerful  argument  for  these  two  sacra- 
ments. —Vers.  1,  2,  treat  immediately  of  baptism  ;*  ver.  2  contain- 
ing the  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  facts  related  in  ver.  1.  The 
passage  through  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  cloudy  and  fiery  pillar,  are 
the  objects  held  up  to  our  view.  When  they  are  'said  to  have  been 
tinder  the  cloud  {vnb  ttjv  v&pthrpf  fjaav)^  as  in  ver.  2,  "  they  were  bap- 
tized in  the  cloud"  {ifkmrioavTo  iv  t§  ve<pikxi)j  reference  is  made  to 
the  account  in  Exod.  xiv.  19, 20,  which  represents  the  pillar  of  cloud 
as  concealing  the  Israelites  from  the  view  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
surrounding  them  as  with  a  veiL  The  ^Tr6,  under,  marks  therefore 
their  being  under  a  beneficent  protecting  power.  Ordinarily  the 
general  typical  relation  of  these  facts  to  baptism  is  alone  insisted  on. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  mention  of  the  cloud  and  the  sea  in 
ver.  2,  also  is  by  no  means  casual ;  on  the  contrary  these  points 
would  seem  to  involve  the  most  essential  elements  of  baptism.  As 
in  John  iii.  5,  baptism  is  represented  as  regeneration  from  water  and 
spirit,  so  here  the  cloud  (symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence)  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  type  of  the  Spirit.  Not  that  the  apostle  intended 
by  any  means  to  assert  that  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea  under 
the  conduct  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  exercised  a  similar  power  to  that 
possessed  by  baptism  ;  that  event  was  simply  an  image  of  the  lat- 
ter. Yet  this  passage,  as  the  actual  means  of  release  from  their 
former  rulers,  was  introductory  to  the  future  relation  of  Israel  to 
Moses,  the  leader  appointed  to  them  by  God  ;  hence  the  additional 
phrase  elg  rbv  Muwafjv,  unto  Moses,  by  which  is  signified  the  connex- 
ion of  the  people  with  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testament,  repre- 
sented by  Moses.  It  appears  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  attempts 
by  allusive  references  to  render  the  type  more  perfect,  such  as  that 
drops  from  the  clouds  fell  on  the  Israelites,  or  that  they  were  sprinkled 
by  the  sea,  must  be  utterly  discarded.  (Ver.  1.  Oi  OiXo)  ifidg  dyvodv 
=:  oific  dyvovjfriov  of  Bom.  i  13,  xi.  25 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  18,  is  a  form 

*  Comp.  1  Pet  iii.  21,  where  the  Flood  la  in  a  similar  manner  reoeired  as  a  type  of 
baptism.  Perishing  human  nature  is  the  old  man,  buriod  in  baptism  (Rom.  yi  3,  4),  Noah 
with  his  fiunilj  the  new-born  creature,  the  new  birth.  In  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea» 
the  Egyptians  signify  the  death-doomed  old  man,  while  Israel  tjpiflei  the  heir  of  God 
bom  to  a  new  and  spiritual  life. 
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which  lends  to  the  following  thought  great  emphasis. — In  ver.  2, 
iPanrtaavio  is  not  to  he  considered  strictly  passive,  but  may  be  trans- 
lated "  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized."  Lachmann  and 
Biickert  have  from  external  authorities  preferred  iPaTTTiadrpav  ;  but 
the  passive  is  without  doubt  the  mere  correction  of  the  transcribers 
to  relieve  a  difficulty.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — As  to  the  second  point,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15,  which  bad  already  in  Pa. 
Ixxviil  24,  25 ;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21 ;  and  John  vi.  been  understood 
typically),  and  of  the  water  which  miraculously  sprung  forth  from 
the  rock  (Exod.  xvii  6),  is  immediately  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
iTvevpLariK&v^  sjnritual.  The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  origin 
of  the  water,  to  the  rock,  and  even  Christ  is  directly  indicated  as  the 
Rock.  But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  inferred  from  the  expressions 
'*  spiritual  food,  drink"  {PpC}fui,  ndfia  nvevfiart  ic6v\  that  Paul  had 
in  view  only  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
TTvevfiarcKov  stands  in  contrast  with  the  aaptanSv^  fleshly ,  only  in  so 
far  as  the  temporal  manna  and  water  represetUed  something  higher, 
namely  Jesus'  glorified  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  so  far  only  is  the 
Bock,  Christ,  as  it  in  one  respect  prefigures  him.  As  the  water 
streamed  from  the  rock,  so  flow  from  Christ  streams  of  living  water 
(John  vii.  38);  he  is  the  life  for  the  entire  human  race  (John  vi.)  A 
difficulty  is  created  only  by  the  phrase  "which  followed  them" 
(dKoXovdovoTig).  Eabbins  dreamed  strangely  enough  of  the  rock  really 
following  (see  Wetstein  on  this  passage) ;  others  considered  that  be- 
cause the  Israelites  took  water  with  them  in  pitchers,  or  because  the 
miracle  was  repeated  (Num.  xx.  10),  the  rock,  as  it  were^  accompa- 
nied them  ;  but  these  and  similar  conceptions  need  no  refutation. 
Calvin's  view  on  the  subject  is  more  deserving  of  attention,  and  in 
it  Billroth  agrees,  that  the  rock  here  signifies  the  water  which 
streamed  from  the  rock ;  and  inasmuch  as  water  never  failed  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  may  be  said  the  rock  followed  them. 
But  this  explanation  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  certainly  not  said 
of  the  rock  itself,  but  of  the  spiritual  rock,  t.  e.,  of  the  rock  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  that  it  followed  the  Israelites  :  it  doubtless  corres- 
ponds therefore  better  with  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  to  receive  it 
as  signifying  that  the  Divine  presence  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
bestower  of  that  material  food,  was  ever  present  with  them,  his 
blessing  likewise  accompanying  them. 

Ver.  5. — These  gifts  of  mercy  all  received  without  exception  ; 
in  this  respect  no  individual  Israelite  had  less  than  another  ;  as  one 
&mily  they  ate  one  food,  and  drank  one  drink.  (Comp.  vers.  3,  4, 
TxdvTEq  rh  avjh  PptHfuiy  rb  avrb  nofia^  where  the  equality  of  all  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings  is  expressed,  certainly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  I^ord's  Supper,  as  described  in  ver.  17.)    Nevertheless 
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tiie  greater  number  displeased  QoA  ;  he  had  delight  but  in  few, 
and  their  punishment  deprived  them  oi  their  inheritance  of  the 
promised  land  ;  so  likewise  the  on&ithfiil  in  the  Israel  of  the  New- 
Testament  will  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  though  they 
were  yet  to  attain  salvation.  (In  Heb.  iiL  17  this  occorrence 
[Num.  xxvi  64,  65]  is  treated  entirely  in  the  same  manner,  thongh 
here  the  more  expressive  KOTeargcidrfaav  stands  for  the  milder  hreacv 
which  occurs  there.) 

Ver.  6. — These  events  in  the  Old  Testament  give  occasion  for 
an  earnest  exhortation  from  the  apostle  to  his  readers.  He  r^ards 
lust  as  the  origin  of  all  evil,  adducing  individual  examples  as  he 
proceeds.  The  form  ravra  de  tvttoi  ^fjuHv  tyevrjOriaav,  these  things 
were  our  examples  might  in  itsdf  be  understood  as  simply  dechur- 
ing  that  the  examples  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  were  <mly 
warnings  intended  for  Christians,  in  the  same  way  as  other  instances 
of  manifest  punishment  attending  sin  might  be  employed.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  events  recorded  in  vers.  1-4,  argues  the 
apostle's  purpose  to  draw  a  definite  parallel,  and  this  is  confirmed 
in  ver.  11,  in  which  the  idea  is  repeated,  and  where  the  clause 
«/$•  (A^q  rcL  Tekff  tSkv  oUIjvcjv  tcaTqvrriaev,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  coms^  only  gains  a  reference  to  the  context  by  bringing 
it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  preceding  ravra  dk  ndvra  rvnoi  <ywe- 
(kuvov  ixsivoig^  and  aU  these  things  happened  to  them,  etc.  So  that 
the  sense  is :  this  all  happened  unto  them  as  prefigurations  in- 
tended by  God,  having  reference  to  those  who  should  live  afterwards. 
Paul  regards  the  types  as  actual  prophecies,  real  images  of  subse- 
quent occurrences,  just  as  in  the  first  germ  or  leaf-formation  of  a 
tree,  the  future  blossom  is  represented  and  shadowed  forth. 
Finally,  the  elg  rb  fiTj  elvai,  k.  t.  A.,  embraces  the  idea  that  one  pur- 
pose of  these  types  wm  also  ethical ;  history  is  to  be  a  living  mirror 
for  the  present,  kypd^  frpbg  vovdeaiav  iJ/ucSv,  ver.  11.  Without  this 
regard  to  edification,  the  whole  system  of  types  becomes  child's-play. 
(See  the  remarks  on  ix.  10.) 

Vers.  7-10. — Paul  adduces  from  the  history  of  Israel  four  forms 
of  sin,  as  manifestations  of  the  one  fundamental  sin  of  lust :  idol- 
atry, fornication,  temptation,  and  murmuring  against  the  Lord.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Corinthian  church  approached  in  some 
degree  these  forms  of  sin,  even  though  none  had  so  deeply  fietUen 
as  to  have  actually  committed  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The 
renewed  mention  of  idolatry  in  ver.  14,  shews  how  necessary  Paul 
considered  it  to  warn  against  relapse  into  this  sin.  In  a  city 
like  Corinth,  in  which  the  worship  of  Venus  so  universally  pre- 
vailed, a  participation  in  the  sacrificial  festivals  in  the  temple 
itself  could  not  well  take  place  unrebuked.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
we  are  to  distinguish  grosser  and  more  subtle  forms  of  idolatry ; 
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every  turning  away  from  the  Lord  to  the  creature  constitutes 
idolatry.  We  must  accordingly  say  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  was  a  pure  tempting,  of  Gk>dy  a  temptar- 
tion  to  fornication.  Finally,  tiie  temptation  to  murmur  is  expe- 
rienced by  all  who  do  not  stand  firm  in  self-denial.  To  any  special 
occasion  of  murmuring,  such  as  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  grace  (certainly  not  yet  even  alluded  to),  or  the  command  to  ab- 
stain from  participation  in  meats  offered  to  idols,  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  slightest  reference ;  it  is  better  to  take  the  expression 
in  its  widest  signification.  (Ver.  7  refers  to  Exod.  xxxii.  6.  The 
words  literally  are  more  applicable  to  fleshly  enjoyment  than  to 
idolatiy,  but  they  are  spoken  of  the  Israelites  upon  occasion  of  their 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  describe  properly  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  this  lapse, — Ver.  8  refers  to  Numb.  xxv.  1,  seq.,  only 
there,  ver.  9,  24,000  are  mentioned.  The  supposition  tliat,  in  the 
smaller  number  mentioned  by  the  apostle  [see  ver.  8],  those  put  to 
death  by  the  express  command  of  Moses  were  not  reckoned,  is 
forced.  Either  Paul  erred  in  the  number,  or  the  abbreviation 
tUoairpq  was  falsely  read  by  the  transcribers. — In  Josephus  (Arch. 
iv.  6)  we  have,  for  similar  reasons,  only  14,000. — ^Ver.  9.  The  read- 
ing Be6v  is  certainly  false  ;  we  might  with  some  reason,  hesitate  be- 
tween Kvptcv  and  Xpiardvy  for  Kvpiog  may  also  indicate  Christ,  who, 
as  the  manifest  God,  is  also  recognized  as  active  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment [1  Pet.  i  11 ;  Heb.  xi  26].  The  apostle's  words  refer  to 
Num.  xxi.  5,  6,  which  involve  the  tempting  of  God  {iicneipd^eiv  = 
n*5)  in  so  far  as  by  their  discontent  they  put  (Jod's  long-suffering 
to  the  proof.  Such  discontent,  it  is  tme,  is  not  attributed  to  the 
Corinthians,  but  they  nevertheless  equally  tempted  God  when  they, 
by  their  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  exposed  themselves  to  unneces- 
sary hazard. — ^Ver.  10  refers  to  Numb.  xiv.  2,  seq.,  36,  seq.  True, 
the  punishment  is  not  there  represented  as  immediately  following 
the  murmuring,  but  Q^d  forgives  the  people  at  the  entreaty  of 
Moses  [see  ver.  20]  ;  the  threat,  however,  that  all  shaU  die  in  the 
wilderness  is  immediately  added  ;  and  in  ver.  86,  seq.,  attention  is 
especially  drawn  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat.  .  The  dkoOpevrrj^^ 
destroyer  [Exod.  xii.  23  =  ft'^i^^te]  is  accordingly  only  mentioned  as 
the  fulfiUer  of  the  Divine  purposes.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
understand  a  bad  angel  thus  employed,  good  angels  likewise  appear 
as  executors  of  the  Divine  judgments.) 

Ver.  11. — The  connexion  in  this  verse  has  already  been  adverted 
to  in  ver.  6.  (The  reading  rvmiujgy  preferred  by  Lachmann,  is. 
merely  a  correction  of  the  more  difficult  -mrot),  and  therefore  it  ia 
only  the  clause  "  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come"  (elr  oO^ 
TO  teXi]  tCov  alwvujv  KaTrjvTTfcev)  which  requires  elucidation.  In  the^ 
principal  passage  concerning  the  Farousia  (Matth.  xxiv.  1,  seq.,  to. 
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the  Comm.  upon  which  the  reader  is  referred),  and  frequently  in 
the  apostolic  epistles,  it  is  described  as  near  at  hand,  consequently 
the  apostolic  was  considered  the  latter  age  (Gal.  iv.  8  ;  1  Pet.  L  20, 
iv.  7  ;  2  Pet.  iiL  8  ;  Heb.  ix.  26  ;  1  John  iL  18).  This  mode  of 
expression  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  apostles  did  not  know 
the  precise  period,  and  were  not  to  know  it  (Acts  L  7),  and  yet  ear- 
nestly desired  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Again,  the  time  of  the 
new  dispensation  is,  with  reference  to  the  old,  to  be  regarded  alto- 
gether as  the  latter  time  (inasmuch  as  this  is  already  borne,  thongfa 
unseen,  within  it),  whose  manifestation  in  the  Parousia  appears  in 
some  degree  conditional  upon  human  fidelity  (2  Pet.  iii.  9) ;  for  which 
reason,  without  any  untruth,  all  the  pious  of  all  ages  may  represent 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  at  hand.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a 
continual  coming  of  the  Lord,  though  an  invisible  one,  but  in  the 
end  it  shaU  be  visible.  (The  expression  tA  TeXi]  tuv  oWvwv  is  only 
to  be  found  here.  AU}veg  =  bn:V*i»  indicates  as  well  the  greater 
epochs  in  which  all  history  is  unfolded,  as  also  the  created  things 
which  are  unfolded  in  them.  [Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3.]  The  plural  teXtj 
refers  to  the  successive  terminations  of  the  several  epochs  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  expression  stands  accordingly  =  TrX^xj^ia 
Twv  Kaiputv^  Eph.  i.  10. — KaravTafOy  to  attain  unto,  to  come,  is  fre- 
quently the  language  of  Paul  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  86  ;  Eph.  iv.  13  ; 
Phil.  iii.  11.) 

Vers.  12-15. — This  character  of  the  times,  continues  the  apostle, 
demands  great  watchfulness  and  fidelity,  for  the  riXri  tCjv  alwvG>v  bring 
with  them  the  t}'*t»^  •»^h,  "  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah"  (see  on  vii. 
26,  29),  in  which  the  sorest  temptations  of  believers  are  to  be  found. 
Hitherto  no  other  than  human  temptations  had  overtaken  them 
(t.  e.,  such  as,  founded  in  human  relations,  were  hence  easily  over- 
come); Gody  who  had  called  them,  was  faithful,  and  in  future  also 
would  only  allow  them  to  fall  into  such  circumstances  of  difficulty 
as  were  proportioned  to  their  strength  ;  but  so  much  the  more  was 
it  their  (the  Corinthians)  work  not  to  prepare  temptations  for  them- 
selves, and  by  gradually  weakening  their  spiritual  strength,  inca- 
pacitate themselves  for  resistance  in  the  day  of  conflict, — They  must 
therefore  shew  themselves  prudent,  and  avoid  every  approach  to 
idolatrous  services,  from  which  (ver.  20)  issued  hostile  powers. — This 
is  evidently  the  train  of  thought  in  this  passage,  which  has  been  mis- 
understood by  most  commentators,  particularly  by  Billroth.  He 
remarks  that  TreigaaixSg  in  ver.  13  cannot  imply  suflFerings  and  adver- 
sities ;  that  it  alludes  rather  to  the  temptation  to  participate  in 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  or  (should  this  construction  be  deemed  too 
narrow)  to  all  the  sins  inclusively  named  in  vers.  6-10.  But  temp- 
tations are  certainly  not  sins !  The  apostle's  admonition  to  keep 
irom  sin  is  unconditional,  but  from  temptations  none  can  secure 
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Wmself ;  they  assail  all,  without  exception ;  here,  all  that  can 
he  done  is  to  he  well  armed  for  their  successful  resistance.  To 
this  the  6  do/cwv  kardvai,  0Xenir<»i  fiTj  ttcct^,  he  that  thinketh  he  standi 
ethy  etc.,  would  seem  to  animate,  and  the  ohservation  in  ver.  18  to 
encourage.*  Accordingly  the  words  cannot  refer  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  Corinthians  exposed  themselves  ;  for  these  were 
precisely  that  tempting  of  the  Lord  (iKneipd^eiv  rbv  nvgiov)  which 
was  so  expressly  rebuked  as  sin,  but  rather  to  such  temptations  as 
occurred  to  them  without  their  own  instrumentality.  Whatever  temp- 
tations of  the  kind  they  have  hitherto  experienced,  says  Paul,  have 
been  moderate,  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  conquer,  but  there 
would  come  severer  trials ;  in  these,  Gtod,  who  is  faithful,  would 
not  refuse  his  assistance ;  while  yet  he  requires  earnestness  and 
watchfulness  from  believers.  Opposed  to  the  human  temptation 
(neipcujfib^  dv$p6mvo^\  there  exists,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul,  a  higher 
and  more  dangerous  (Gten.  xxii.  1  ;  Exod.  xv.  25,  xvi  4,  xx.  20  ; 
Deut.  xiii.  3),  for  which  the  Christian  must  reserve  his  weapons, 
consequently  not  endanger  them  by  entering  into  voluntary  con- 
flict. (In  ver.  12  the  words  kardvcu  and  nlnreiVy  stantes,  lapsi,  are 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  combat. — Ver.  18.  n«7T<5f ,  faithful  in 
his  promises  ;  but  the  promise  to  defend  believers  in  their  warfare 
is  implied  in  their  calling. — lioirjaei  is  to  be  combined  with  t^v  ^«- 
Paaiv ;  he  permits  the  exigency  to  arrive,  and  provides  the  help  for 
it. — ^In  ver.  15  the  Kplvare  iiielg  6  fpfifu^  Judge  ye  what  I  say,  refers 
indeed  to  what  precedes,  but  more  especially  to  what  follows,  for 
Paul  now  returns  to  the  main  question,  viz.,  participation  in  idol- 
atrous repasts.) 

Ver.  16. — The  following  words  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (vers.  16, 
17),  and  which  refer  back  to  vers.  8,  4,  are  not  designed  to  teach 
anything  upon  the  subject  of  this  sacrament.  The  apostle  rather 
exhibits  its  import  as  acknowledged  already  by  his  readers,  as 
shewn  by  the  questions  commencing  with  ot%£,  which  imply  an  af- 
firmative answer.  The  object  of  the  passage  is,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Christian  supper  and  the  Jewish  sacrificial  meal,  to  shew 
that  although  idols,  as  such,  have  no  existence,  and  an  evil  power  is 
not  essentially  inherent  in  the  meats  offered  them  in  sacrifice,  still 
participation  in  idol  sacrifices  involves  fellowship  with  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  (vers.  20-22.)  This  parallel  can  scarcely,  however,  convey 
to  us  any  important  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  supper  ; 
for  neither  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  nor  in  those  of  the  heathen, 
is  it  possible  to  recognize  a  relation  such  as  exists  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  between  the  elements  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Paul's  argument  can  only  thus  be  understood  :  "  As  confessedly  the 

*  From  this  mode  of  exproesion  in  Scripture  proceeded  the  namea  employed  later  in 
the  church,  stanUSy  lapsi. 
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partaking  of  the  holy  sapper  is  a  means  of  fellowship  with  Cluist, 
and  that  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  feast  of  fellowship  with  the  altar, 
and  with  him  to  whom  the  altar  is  dedicated,  that  is,  Gh)d,  so  do  the 
heathen  sacrifices  form  a  fellowship  with  devils."  The  passage 
before  us  contains  nothing  more  by  way  of  precisely  determining  tiie 
connexion  between  Ckrist's  body  and  blood  and  the  bread  and  wine. 
Only  so  much  is  clear,  first,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  repre- 
sented here  as  a  sacrifice,  as  Soman  Oatholic  interpreters  main- 
tain, but  only  as  a  sacrificial  repast,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
parallel  of  analogoiMi  usages  among  Jews  and  Gentiles :  next,  that 
the  expressions  "communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ" 
(icoivttnfla  rov  atfAarog  and  rov  a6fjMTo^  tov  Xpiarov)  by  no  means 
sanction  Zwinglius's  view  of  an  empty  commemorative  repast.  The 
words  themselves  might  comport  equally  with  the  Oatholic  as  with 
the  Lutheran  and  Oalvinistic  doctrine,  but  for  other  reasons  which 
decide  for  the  Lutheran. — It  could  at  most  only  be  said  that  the 
expression  d^ro^  applied  to  the  consecrated  bread  (ver.  17),  is  not 
favourable  to  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  Did  no  other  fel- 
lowship with  Ohrist  exist  in  the  communion  than  a  spiritual  one,^ 
it  would  have  been  called  communion  of  Ohrist,  not  of  his  blood 
and  body.  (See  xi.  27.)  But  as  the  exalted  Ohrist  is  of  course 
referred  to,  so  also  his  glorified  flesh  and  blood  ;  this,  coming  in  the 
supper  into  relation  with  those  admitted  to  its  mysteries,  effects  a 
fellowship.  This  is  evidently  the  fundamental  idea  in  our  passage, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi 
(Billroth  would  receive  Koivcjvia  as  a  partaking,  the  participation, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  the  cup  can  signify  the  act  of  partaking. 
Neither  is  it  the  act  of  communicationy  but  the  state  of  iutercom- 
munion,  fellowship.  Oup  and  bread  stand,  however,  for  the  re- 
past celebrated  with  cup  and  bread.)  In  the  contents  of  ver.  16 
the  following  clause  only  demands  consideration:  rrjg  eiXoylag  8 
etfXoyovfiev^  of  blessing  which  we  bless.  With  the  dprov  bv  KXCjfiev^ 
bread  which  we  break,  should  have  been  contrasted  "the  wine 
which  we  drink."  Uottjqcov  stands,  it  is  true,  continens  pro  contento, 
for  the  wine  in  the  cup,  but  Ttjg  ebXoyiag  8  evkoyotjfiev  surprises  us, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  correspond  with  the  bv  Kktofiev,  But  the  icX^v  is 
even  "  with  blessing  to  break  and  eat"'}f  a-s  is  said  in  Matth.  xxvi. 
26,  and  svXoyelv  is  likewise  "  with  blessing  to  administer  and  drink," 

*  Of  the  Koivovia  tov  irvevfrnroc  rot;  Xpiatoij  such  passages  as  1  John  L  3  are  to  be 
understood.  This  must  precede,  in  order  that  the  higher  degree  of  communion  with  the 
glorified  corporeality  of  Christ  may  follow ;  without  baptism,  t.  &,  without  being  bom  of 
the  Spirit,  no  communion  I 

f  It  can  require  no  further  proof  that  the  conception  of  k?4v  which  puts  it  bj  meton- 
omj,  antecedens  pro  consequenii^  and  as  synonymous  with  to  eat»  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  passage  zi.  24  shews  plainly  that  the  breaking  had  a  symbolic  reference.  It  is  thoe* 
fore  appropriate  to  maintain  this  symbol  when  celebrating  this  holy  rita 
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SO  that  we  bave  further  gjdIj  to  explaia  the  apparent  tautology  of 
the  phrase  i%  evkoyiag.  The  reading  evxa4^toria^  does  not  remove 
this^  for  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  this  expression 
and  evXoyta,  (See  xi.  24.)  But  it  vanishes  if  we  take  mn^piov  Tijg 
eyXoyiag  not  passively,  "cup,  that  is  blessed,"  but  actively,  "cup 
"which  confers  blessing,  the  cup  of  blessing.''  The  words  then  con« 
Tey  the  idea  that  in  the  church  itself  rests  the  positive  power  of 
consecration  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  bears  sway  in  it,  and 
that  those  receiving  the  conseecated  elements  are  thereby  in  turn 
advanced  in  spiritual  life,  and  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  The 
officiating  minister  represents  the  active  principle  in  the  church, 
the  communicants  the  passive.  For  the  eifXoyelv  or  eixapundv 
indicates  not  merely  the  praise  of  God  which  is  offered  with  the 
prayers  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  has  its  reference  rather  to  bread 
and  wine.  Blessing  the  ^cup,  the  bread  {ebXoydv  vorr^iov^  Sprmi) 
describes  the  effect  cf  prayer^  wkerd>y  the  elements  cease  to  be 
eommon  bread  and  common  toiney^  the  coming  of  the  verbum  ad 
dementiimy  ut  fiat  aacramentum.  Yet  this  influence  may  not  be 
regarded  as  transforming  the  substance,  nor  as  inhering  permanently 
in  the  elements,  as  the  Boman  Catholic  diurch  erroneously  supposes, 
but  as  present  at  the  moment  of  receiving. 

Ver.  17. — The  import  of  the  tcoivcjvUi  is  yet  further  developed  in 
that  the  fellowship  with  Christ  produces  likewise  fellowi^p  among 
all  those  celebrating  the  sacred  feast.  As  all  who  constitute  the 
church  {ol  vdvTeg)  eat  of  one  and  the  same  bread  (which  is  admin- 
istered with  and  through  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ),  so  this 
common  participation  converts  their  plurality  (of  noXXot)  into  a 
higher  unity,  a  "  body  of  Christ,"  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  so  that 
the  church  itself  may  be  called  Christ  (xii.  12).  This  thought  is 
evidently  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  partaking  of  the 
consecrated  elements  communicates  their  nature  to  the  recipients, 
and  thus  here  transforms  them  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  saying  (Eph.  v.  30),  we  are  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of 
his  bone,  is  literally  fulfilled.  The  holy  supper  imparts  to  the  body 
the  incorruptibleness  of  Christ's  body,  that  he  may  be  able  to  raise 
it  up  at  the  last  day.  (See  at  John  vi.  39,  54,  68.)  The  tvxo^ioria 
in  the  sacrament  is  therefore  the  antithesis  to  the  curse  which  after 
the  &11  was  pronounced  upon  creation.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
passage  that  it  represents  the  unity  of  believers  not  only  as  "  body," 

*  Compare  thereon  the  words  of  Just  Mart  0pp.  93,  seq.  edit  Paris,  printed  in  mj 
Hon.  Hist  Ecd.,  P.  IL,  p.  167,  seq. :  e{fxapt(nioavToc  Si  rov  irpoearuroc  itai  hrtv^ittfaav 
TO^  iravrof  rov  Xaoiif  oi  KaXoi)fievoi  nap*  ifuv  diaxovoi  diSoaaiv  ixaffr^  twv  napovrov  ^«- 
raXapelv  dnh  7oi>  ev;tap«<7^evT0f  dprov  koI  olvov  kcU  ^daroc,  kcH  toI{  oi  napoHaiv 
^ofipwai  •  Kot  h  rpo^  abrri  KoktXrai  nap*  ifuv  tifxapi(rria,''-Oi  ytip  d^  Koivdiw  6pTmf,  oWI 
Koivbv  noua  ravra  Xofipdvofuv, 
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but  as  ^'  bread''  also ;  as  the  individual  grains  yield  their  separate 
existence  in  order  to  form  bread,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  unity  of 
the  mass  {(l>vpaixa)^  so  the  sinful  separateness  of  the  individual  shall 
vanish  beiTore  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  replenishing  the  church.  In 
the  same  manner  as  Christ  calls  himself  the  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven  (John  vi  85),  so  again  is  the  church  collectively^  as  the 
copy  and  representative  of  Christ,  the  bread  of  life  for  the  whole  world. 
(As  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  ver.  17  with  ver.  16,  ^c  cannot, 
as  Buckert  supposes,  signify  ^^  because  ;"  this  is  decidedly  negatived 
by  the  ydp  following.  It  is  rather  to  be  taken  in  the  meaning 
of  "  since,"  and  serves,  in  connexion  with  the  following  ydp^  which 
again  assigns  the  reason  for  the  first  portion  of  the  verse,  for  the 
basis  of  ver.  16.) 

Ver.  18. — The  following  paraUel  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  festivals 
(see  Lev.  viii.  31 ;  Dent,  xii  18,  xvi.  11)  removes  any  doubt  of  the 
apostle's  regarding  the  supper  also  as  a  sacrificial  banquet,  t.  e.,  not 
merely  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  bat 
also  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it  (though  not  an  actual  repeti- 
tion, see  Heb.  x.  14),  and  as  an  appropriation  of  its  blessings.  But  as 
already  observed,  this  parallel  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make 
the  apostle  ascribe  a  higher  power  to  the  flesh  of  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices ;  the  tertium  comparationia  is  only  the  KoivcovUiy  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  had  relation  to  the  altar.  The  altar  (SvouKmj^ 
oiov)  however  is  used  as  a  synecdoche,  impljring  the  entire  institution 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  for  the  God  operating  in  it  ;*  but  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  an  inferior 
form  of  revelation  to  that  of  the  New,  its  fellowship  is  more  externaL 
(On  ^la^ariX  Kara  aoQicay  antithesis  to  ^laparjk  aaroL  nvevfia^  see  Bom.  iL 
28,  29  ;  GaL  vi  16.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — In  order  in  the  meantime  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  readers  (who  saw  the  tendency  of  the  argument)^ 
that  the  apostle  participated  in  the  opinions  of  many  materialistic 
Jews,  respecting  the  reality  of  idols,  and  the  evil  power  pervading 
the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices,  Paul  declares  that  these  were  by  no 
means  his  sentiments;  there  were  no  such  idols,  and  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  had  no  inherent  power.  Yet  the  heathen  service  was  not 
for  this  reason  by  any  means  destitute  of  power,  and  they  were  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  so.  These  words  clearly  explain  the  passage, 
viii.  4,  seq.,  as  we  then  observed.  The  imaginary  forms  of  gods  had 
no  existence,  it  is  true,  but  heathenism  was  nevertheless  based  upon 
an  agency,  against  the  infiuence  of  which  it  behooved  all  to  guard. 
Hence  the  warning  against  taking  part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the 
temple  (viii  10),  although  the  use  of  such  meats  in  private  circles 

*  Bengel  strikinglj  and  Justly  remarks  on  this  passage :  Is  cui  offniur,  ea  gum  qfif 
uniur,  altare,  super  qua  offerwUwr,  oommurUonem  habmU, 
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(ver.  25,  seq.)  was  allowed  by  the  apostle  in  wise  moderation,  to  dis- 
countenance the  overscrupidous  spirit  of  Judaism.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  the  power  governing  the  heathen  world  Paul  here  gives  more 
precise  explanations ;  he  says  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gkntiles  are  offered 
to  demonsy  and  they  thereby  effected  a  fellowship  with  thenu  The 
attempt  to  vindicate  for  dcufidvia  the  meaning  of  ^^  false  imaginary 
gods,"  has  been  already  justly  repelled  by  Billroth.  The  expression  is 
always  employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense  of  "  evil  spirits," 
iTvevfiara  dudBapra ;  and  to  accept  it  in  the  former  meaning  would  be 
to  destroy  the  significance  of  the  whole  argument.  As  the  heathen 
gods  were  always  regarded  as  demons  in  the  ancient  church,  a  purely 
historical  conception  of  the  passage  can  ascribe  no  other  idea  than 
this  to  Paul ;  and  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  biblical  doctrine 
relative  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its 
abiding  correctness.  By  means  of  sin  man  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
evil  powers,  and  their  sway  is  unopposed  in  heathenism.  Idol  wor- 
ship is  a  mere  product  of  sinful  human  nature,  the  potency  of  evil 
consequently  cannot  be  excluded  from  it ;  nay,  that  power  must  ex- 
hibit itself  therein  with  especial  clearness,  as  it  diverts  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  man  into  a  wrong  direction,  and  invests  crime  itself  with 
apparent  sanctity.  It  need  not  indeed  be  imagined,  as  the  Jews,  and 
the  unlearned  among  the  Christians  were  prone  to  do,  that  to  every 
god  a  corresponding  demon  was  appointed — these  gods  were  only 
creations  of  fancy.  It  was  the  power  of  darkness  in  the  general 
and  larger  sense,  and  the  natural  powers  controlled  by  it  (partic- 
ularly those  of  procreation  and  conception),  which  constituted  the 
governing  principle  of  heathenism  and  its  worship.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  be  present  at  the  worship  of  Venus,  so  much 
in  vogue  in  Corinth  especially,  without  feeling  the  power  of  sin  in 
his  heart ;  bis  presence  at  such  rites  is  therefgre  called  tempting  the 
Lord.  (In  ver.  20  the  words  dcufwvioi^  Ovu  ml  ov  6ew  are  a  quotation 
from  Deut.  xxxii  17,  according  to  the  LXX. — ^In  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  following 
the  LXX.,  and  Baruch  iv.  7,  the  same  idea  occurs. — ^For  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Fathers  referring  to  this  subject,^  consult  Usteri's 
Paulin.  Lehrbegr.  p.  421,  seq.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — Such  an  intermixture  of  entirely  dissimilar  ele- 
ments the  apostle  justly  declares  to  be  perfectly  inadmissible,  a  sen- 
timent again  repeated  at  2  Cor.  vl  14,  seq.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters :  if  he  adheres  truly  to  one,  he  must  despise  the  other  !  It 
18  not  necessary  to  understand  by  the  expressions  "  cup  of  demons," 
'^  table  of  demons,"  that  Paul  had  some  particular  heathen  festival 

*  Just  Mar.  refers  to  demons  an  imitation  of  the  sapper  in  the  worship  of  Mithras: 
&irep  Ken  h  Tolc  toU  Midpa  fivarriploi^  napeduKav  yiveadcu  fiifitjodfitvot  ol  novijpol  daifwvec^ 
6ti  ydp  uproc  Koi  nor^piov  idaro^  riderai  hf  raZf  roQ  /ivoofiivov  TeXeraZi  fuf  tniXoyuv 
rivuVf  i|  tniaraadt  \  /ioBeiv  dvvaadt. 
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in  mind,  the  seirice  of  Mithras,  for  example,  or  the  Sabcaiia  (Kren- 
zer's  Sjmb.  L  728,  seq.,  iii  364,  seq.),  m  which  not  only  the  sacrifice 
was  eaten,  bat  also  a  cnp  passed  around ;  for  it  being  cnstomary  to 
drink  on  all  snch  occasions,  cnp  and  taUe,  which  by  a  figure  stand 
here  for  food,  together  signify  the  repast  To  enforce  the  admoni- 
tion, Paol  alludes  briefly  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord,  and  his  power 
to  punish  the  disobedient.  (In  ver.  22,  the  napa^tiXo^  is  probaUy 
chosen  from  Dent  xxxii  21.  It  indicates  the  jealousy  of  Jehovah 
on  account  of  the  deviation  of  his  people  firom  hearty  love  towards 
him.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  irsjjn,  and  is  rend^ed  Tnopof^wty, 
napofryi^eiVy  by  the  LXX. — On  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  the  direct 
question,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  8.  The  itapai^rfiuovfuv  may  be  also 
understood  as  not  signifying  what  shall  happen,  but  what  has  hap- 
pened, '^  or  is  this  the  import  of  our  proceeding,  that  we  provoke  the 
Lord?") 

Vers.  23,  24. — ^Paul  could  then  again  proceed  to  assert  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  already  laid  down  in  vL  12  (where  the  explana- 
tion of  it  has  been  given),  viz.,  that  in  matters  indifierent  we  are  to 
have  regard  not  only  to  our  individual  liberty,  but  to  the  interests  of 
the  brethren.  It  might  appear  exaggeration  for  the  apostle  to  say, 
"  let  no  one  seek  his  own,  but  another's*'  (jJtrfdetg  rb  kavrw  ^rfrurtD^  <l^A^ 
rh  Tov  kripav'  tKoaro^  is  only  added  to  focilitate  the  sense);  it  fihould 
at  least  be  "but  also  another's"  {dXka  luu  rh  tov  trepov).  But  this 
principle  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  in  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, and  we  must  say,  were  it  generally  carried  out,  eveiy  one  would 
be  better  cared  for,  than  if  each  thought  only  of  himself  But  so 
long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  exercise  of  a  pure  love  will  indeed  in 
earthly  things  bring  loss,  but  in  heavenly  things  will  bring  gain  even 
in  the  present  life. 

Vers.  25,  26. — ^It  vi^  not  unusual  for  portions  of  the  beasts 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  be  exposed  for  public  sale  in  the  markets,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  purchase  such  meat.  The  Judaizing  ChristianB 
took  offence  at  this,  but  Paul  counselled  them  to  make  no  difference, 
and  for  conscience'  sake,  not  to  enquire.  Here  follows  a  quotation  finom 
Ps.  xxiv.  1,  acknowledging  the  dependence  of  all  created  things  on 
Jehovah,  but  it  is  not  his  intention  to  deny  the  disturbances  in  na- 
ture, and  to  subvert  the  real  ground  of  the  Old  Testament  injuno- 
tions  regarding  food  ;  we  must  rather  take  it  for  granted,  both  here 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  that  the  apostle  conceived 
all  created  things  sanctified  in  Christ,  as  Peter  was  given  in  a  vision 
(Acts  X.  11,  seq.)  to  understand.  This  is  further  explained  at  Bom. 
(See  Comm.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  150.)  (Ver.  25.  MaKsUov  belongs  to  the 
Latin  words  adopted  by  the  later  Greeks  ;  the  proper  Greek  expres- 
sion is  Kpeumukiov, — 'Avafcpcveiv  is  here  =  i^erd^eiv^  dvaTrwOdveoBcUy  as 
Phavorinus  correctly  explains ;  and  the  dii  H^  aweiSijaiv,  like  that 
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©f  ver.  27,  refers  to  the  individual  conscience  of  him  who  buys  or  is 
incited. — ^Lachmann  rightly  omits  the  comma  before  and  after  fii]6iv 
dvoKplvovTeg^  as  likewise  at  ver.  27 ;  it  belongs  with  dcd.  rrjv  aweldfiacv 
to  iaSler^,) 

Vers.  27,  28. — Then  follows  the  counsel,  that  if  believers  are  in- 
vited as  guests  by  the  heathen,  only  to  refrain  from  eating,  if  a 
distinct  declaration  is  made  of  the  nature  of  the  food  served  up, 
Neander  and  Billroth  have  justly  remarked  that  the  words,  idv  6e  rig 
■dfilv  rftny,  but  if  some  one  say  to  you^  apply  not  to  the  host,  but  to 
some  one  among  the  guests,  whose  scruples  were  aroused,  and  this 
supposition  alone  gives  significance  to  the  explanation  of  dia  ttjv 
aweidriaiVy/or  the  sake  of  the  conscience.  Such  a  remark  would  have 
been  made  by  the  unbelievers  only  in  mockery,  or  with  the  design 
to  prove  the  Christian ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  referred  to  them. 
But  these  words  required  some  addition,  having  been  already  twice 
applied  in  speaking  of  the  conscience  of  the  claimant  for  liberty. 
The  informiuit  {firpwaag)  must  accordingly  be  distinguished  from 
the  interrogator,  and  might  be  presumed  to  represent  the  host,  who 
alone  would  know  for  certainty,  if  the  meat  placed  before  them  had 
formed  a  portion  of  a  sacrifice  or  not.   But  to  this  the  iKelvov  presents 
a  difficulty ;  and  as  besides  ^id  is  not  repeated  before  avveldTjoiv^  it 
seems  better  to  refer  them  both  to  the  same  person.  Again,'  fnpw<»)  refers 
not  so  much  to  a  positive  announcement,  as  to  the  having  opportu- 
nity to  know  that  it  was  meat  that  bad  been  sacrificed.    Finally, 
the  words  el  SiXere  TTopeveaBcu,  if  ye  choose  to  go  (ver.  27)  indicate, 
as  Pott  correctly  observes,  that  the  apostle  considered  it  advisable 
to  accept  such  invitations  from  heathen  acquaintance  with  great 
caution,  for  heathen  customs  were  in  use  at  all  their  festivals,  and 
the  Christian  who  took  part  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  denying  his 
faith  by  his  practice.    Still  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant  a  for- 
mal prohibition.    (Lachmann  has  preferred  the  reading  Up60vTov  in 
ver.  28,  and  indeed  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the  change  of  this 
expression  into  the  usual  eldcjkodvTov^  than  conversely,  of  the  well 
known  form  into  the  more  unusual  one.    But  the  additional  tov  yap 
Kvpiov  K,  T.  X,  here  is  decidedly  not  genuine,  and  introduced  merely 
by  oversight  fix)m  ver.  26,  from  the  preceding  word  aweidTjoiv  being 
the  same.) 

Vers.  29-31.— -The  general  idea  is  repeated  in  the  first  person,  and 
in  an  interrogative  form,  in  order  more  vividly  to  present  it  to  the 
mind.  "  For  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  of  another 
man^s  conscience,''  i.  e.,  "why  should  I,  by  my  exercise  of  freedom,  af- 
ford an  occasion  to  others  for  judging  me  ?"  "  If  I  partake  of  the  meat 
with  thanks  to  God  (thus  in  a  right  state  of  feeling),  why  am  I  evil 
spoken  of,  for  partaking  of  meat  received  with  thanksgiving  ?"  i.  e., 
wherefore  shall  I  give  occasion  (in  appearance)  for  evil  to  be  spoken 
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of  me  ?  Is  it  then  not  better  that  I  should  have  the  necessary  re- 
gard to  the  weak,  and  avoid  all  oflfence  ?"  Let  aU  be  done  therefore 
to  the  glory  of  God.  Govern  yourselves  entirely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Be  not  only  heathen  to  the  heathen  (to  which  incli- 
nation urges  you),  but  be  not  ashamed  to  be  Jewish  to  the  Jew. 
(See  ix.  20,  seq.)  Pott  has  assigned  another  and  apparently  easier 
construction  to  these  words,  viz.,  as  an  objection  proceeding  from 
one  of  the  liberal  party :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  another's  con- 
science ?  and  why  should  I  allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  by  him  ? 
If  I  have  eaten  with  thanks,  why  should  I  be  evil  spoken  of  ?"  But 
this  exposition  of  the  verses,  although  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  words,  is  opposed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding,  ac- 
cording to  which  even  the  other's  conscience  is  to  be  respected,  and 
also  by  ver.  31.  It  is  only  the  above  explanation  that  gives  to  drs 
ovv  K,  T.  A.,  a  fitting  connexion.  In  reference  to  the  wavra  elg  66^av 
&eov  noulTe^  do  all  things  for  tJie  glory  of  Gody  we  cannot  indeed 
modify  the  force  of  the  Travra,  into  merely  something.  In  the 
Christian  life  things  great  and  small  should  stand  in  harmonious 
agreement !  Still  the  elg  66^av  eeov  is  not  to  be  thought  to  imply 
attention  to  every  trifle.  The  inward  living  principle  must  exhibit 
itself  in  things  of  every  degree  as  the  generator  of  a  pure  life  dis- 
playing itself  in  love  towards  all,  thus  manifesting  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  most  glorious  manner.  (In  ver.  29,  iXsvdepiag  may  not, 
with  Heidenreich,  be  supplied  to  the  x^^''"'^  i^erixiM) ;  the  verb  stands 
rather  for  "  to  taste  meat,"  as  the  following  imep  ov  eyi)  evxapKrrCi 
plainly  proves.  The  expression  x<^^  is  in  this  passage  the  rendering 
of  thanks  in  eating.) 

Ver.  32. — Chap.  xi.  1. — ^Finally  follows  the  admonition  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  in  Adiaphora  charitably,  not  to  one  party 
alone,  but  to  all  without  exception  (according  to  the  enumeration 
ix.  20,  seq.),  as  he,  the  apostle,  was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  entire 
ministry.  Nevertheless  Paul  will  not  be  the  pattern  by  which  they 
(the  Corinthians)  were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and  therefore  he 
adds  :  I  am  a  follower  of  Christ ;  I  have  not  devised  my  course  of 
proceeding,  but  have  learned  it  from  the  holy  prototype  of  human- 
ity !  (The  aTrpoaKtmog  of  ver.  32  has  appeared  in  Acts  xxiv.  16  ;  it 
also  occurs  in  Phil.  i.  10.  Hesychius  and  Suidas  explain  it  by  da- 
Kavddkiarog,  But  here  it  is  employed  actively  the  same  as  b  7rpo<T- 
Konrjfv  fiTj  ScSovg. — The  mention  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  the 
church  of  God,  which  makes  a  diflSculty  with  Billroth,  ie  entirely 
unobjectionable,  if  we  glance  at  ix.  20,  seq.,  where  Jews  and  GJen- 
tiles  are  also  mentioned.  Consideration  is  to  be  had  for  them,  in 
order  if  possible  to  win  them  to  the  truth,  as  is  expressly  declared 
in  ver.  33.  [See  on  Rom.  xv.  1.] — The  rule  of  their  conduct  is  to  be 
only  the  benefit  of  others^  and  not  their  own  advantage.    The 
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Christian  should  rather  be  prepared  to  purchase  the  former  even  at 
the  expense  of  personal  self-denial  and  discomfort. — The  division  of 
the  chapters  is  evidently  not  well  arranged  in  this  place.  Ver.  1  of 
the  11th  chapter  belongs  essentially  to  the  preceding  train  of  dis- 
cussion. Paul  would  not  afford  his  adversaries  the  most  remote 
occasion  to  accuse  him  of  pride^  and  he  therefore  represents  his  own 
example  as  a  copying  of  the  great  example  which  was  presented  to 
the  entire  race.) 
Vol.  IV.— 21 
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PART    THIRD. 

(xi.  2— xiv.  40.) 

§  9.   SUITABLB   ApPABBL. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  reviewing  the  contents  of  tliis 
epistle  in  the  Introduction,  the  second  Part  treated  chiefly  of  pri- 
vate circumstances,  and  now  in  the  third  the  public  assemblies,  and 
occurrences  in  connexion  with  them,  are  brought  under  considera- 
tion. In  entering  upon  the  subject  the  apostle  commences  with 
things  most  purely  external,  viz.,  the  apparel  and  appearance  suitable 
to  believers.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  because  he  was  able 
to  award  praise  in  this  particular ;  for  in  this  respect  the  better 
spirit  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Corinthian  church,  and  led 
them  to  observe  the  strict  apostolic  injunction  (ver.  2).  The  argu- 
ment which  follows,  then,  is  merely  by  way  of  enforcing  those  due 
observances,  and  reproving  those  who  had  attempted  innovation  (ver. 
16),  but  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out.  The  OSX(o  6e  vfidg 
eldivcuj  and  I  would  have  you  know,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an- 
tithesis, but  a  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing.  This  is  decidedly 
proved  by  the  rovro  6k  ovtc  Incuvdj  but  this  I  do  not  commend,  of 
vers.  17  and  22.  But  at  the  same  time  the  apostle  commences 
perhaps  with  this  discussion  because  it  connects  itself  perfectly  with 
the  subject  of  chap,  viii — ^x.,  which  was  likewise  an  abuse  of  liberty, 
prejudicial  to  morality.  This  paragraph  also  shews  that  the  traditions 
(TtagadSaei^)  referred  not  only  to  such  important  doctrines  as  the 
holy  supper  (see  ver.  28),  but  likewise  to  such  lesser  injunctions  as 
are  here  brought  under  consideration.  The  2  Thess.  ii.  16  proves 
that  Paul  included  therein  his  oral  and  unitten  directions  concern- 
ing Christian  doctrine  and  life.*  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  an  early  attempt  would  be  made  to 
collect  such  precepts,  and  as  the  rapid  growth  of  the  church  elicited 

*  Keander,  in  his  Church  History  (KirchengeechichteX  voL  I  part  i!L  p.  1105,  seq., 
and  Krabbe  upon  the  Apos.  Constit  p.  50,  appear  unwilling  to  admit  any  written  apos- 
tolic regulations.  The  pastoral  letters  are,  however,  evidently  nothing  more  than  small 
collections  of  apostolic  rules ;  that  besides  these,  many  of  their  directions  were  written 
down  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  is  certainly  not  improbabla  Our  collections  ot 
80-called  apostolio  institutions  are  without  doubt  of  a  much  later  origin. 
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new  circumstances,  rendering  new  directions  imperative,  these  col- 
lections increased,  and  come  down  to  us  in  this  form,  without  our 
being  always  able  to  discriminate  between  what  is  really  apostolic 
and  the  later  additions.  (The  ndpra  might  create  a  difficulty ;  for 
vers.  17,  22,  certainly  shew  that  Paul  by  no  means  commends  all, 
and  that  the  Corinthians  had  not  remembered  everything.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  receive  it  =  ndvTd)^^  which  is  favoured  by  its  po- 
sition at  the  commencement  of  the  clause,  as  is  customary  with 
ndvTCjg.    See  Luke  iv.  23  ;  Acts  xviii.  21,  xxi.  22,  xxviii.  4.) 

Ver.  3. — The  apostle  starts  from  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  ;  for  the  question  of  the  veiling  of  women  was  then  agitated  in 
Corinth.  The  preadiers  of  unlimited  liberty  might  have  attempted 
to  remove  this  ancient  custom  (Gen.  xx.  16),  but  the  firm  principle 
of  the  followers  of  Peter  maintained  it,  which  Paul  justified.  This 
custom  possessed  a  symbolical  significance ;  the  veil  expressed  the 
authority  of  the  husband  over  her,  and  the  idea  that  her  charms 
belonged  exclusively  to  her  husband.  It  had  likewise  a  moral  aim, 
lor  all  unlawful  excitement  was  avoided  in  the  assemblies,  and  the 
attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  assembled  women.  The  apostle's 
argument  is  applicable  not  to  married  women  alone,  but  includes 
the  whole  female  sex  as  such  :  in  a  profound  symbol  he  views  the 
woman's  long  hair  as  a  veil  lent  to  her  by  nature  herself  (ver.  15). 
According  to  this  he  must  intend  that  the  young  women  also  should 
come  to  the  assembly  veiled.  Doubtless  we  must  remember  that, 
according  to  the  remarks  on  chap,  vii.,  we  are  not  to  regard  this  in 
the  light  of  a  command,  but  as  good  counsel  justified  by  the  period, 
and  it  would  be  unnecessarily  precise  to  require  that  the  representa- 
tions here  laid  down  by  the  apostle  should  be  literally  followed  in 
all  ages.^  But  although  the  German  custom  concedes  a  freer  posi- 
tion to  the  female  sex  than  the  Oriental  and  the  Greek  allowed, 
the  apostle's  fundamental  idea  in  this  paragraph  preserves  a  signifi- 
cance for  all  times.  The  holy  Scriptures  recognize  nothing  of  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  the  noblest  adornment  of  the  woman 
must  ever  remain  a  modest  decency,  the  expression  of  which  must 
be  a  becoming  dress, — That  the  opposite  custom  should  ever  have 
found  currency  in  Corinth,  viz.,  the  veiling  of  the  men,  appears  to 
me  very  unlikely.  The  passages  which  seem  at  all  to  fevour  the 
supposition  (vers.  4,  7),  are  there  only  by  way  of  antithesis  ;  had 
such  a  custom  really  required  to  be  formally  attacked,  it  would 
have  been  brought  under  more  signal  notice.    The  custom  of  the 

♦  Tho  unbridled  customs  of  the  age  prove  how  necessary  such  severe  regulations 
were  in  the  times  we  are  speaking  o£  The  Fathers  of  the  church,  e,  g,^  Clemens  Alez^ 
Cyprian,  etc,  were  obliged  to  express  their  displeasure  at  certain  Christian  women,  who 
bathed  with  men  without  the  decency  of  dress.  (See  B[rabbe  on  the  Apost  Constit. 
Hamburg,  1829,  p.  125,  seq.) 
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heathen  to  cover  themselves  at  sacrifices,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
aruspices,*  may  indeed  be  appealed  to,  but  it  is  utterly  improbable 
that  the  Christians  should  have  transplanted  anything  of  heathen 
rites  into  ecclesiastical  usage.  There  is  likewise  not  a  trace  of  this 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  the  subject  of  the  veiling  of  women 
was  still  discussed  at  a  later  period,  as  the  work  of  Tertullian  de 
virginihus  velandis  proves.  It  might  with  more  plausibility  be  re- 
ferred to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  synagogue,  the  covering  the 
head  with  a  cloth  during  the  hours  of  prayer.  But,  as  we  said  bo- 
fore,  there  is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  supposing  that  such  a  cus- 
tom existed  among  the  men.— The  argument  in  ver.  8  has  further 
something  peculiar.  It  is  based  on  the  comparison  between  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  church,  and  marriage  (Eph.  v.  20,  seq.) 
But  in  spiritual  marriage,  Christ  is  not  the  head  of  the  man  alone, 
but  of  the  woman  also,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  sex.  Yet 
it  is  here  said,  "  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ.''  Still  that  can- 
not be  urged,  for  in  all  such  parallels  points  of  difference  must  ex- 
ist. But  wherefore  the  addition  "  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God  P** 
To  the  general  context  it  bears  no  reference  :  it  only  completes  the 
accessory  idea  of  the  successive  grades  of  subordination,  as  in  iii.  22. 
The  remarks  already  made  at  that  passage,  upon  the  question  how 
far  in  such  passages  a  subordination  of  Christ  to  the  Father  may  be 
traced,  are  likewise  valid  here.  (In  the  term  "  head"  the  context 
marks  dominion  as  especially  expressed.  As  in  the  human  organi- 
zation, the  exercise  of  dominion  over  all  the  members  proceeds  from 
the  head ;  so  in  the  family,  from  the  men ;  in  the  church,  firom 
Christ ;  in  the  universe,  from  Gtod.) 

Vers.  4,  5. — The  first  verse  is  only  per  cordrariumy  to  shed  light 
on  the  sentiment  of  the  second,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. In  a  spirited  manner  the  apostle  treats  the  personal  bear- 
ing of  men  and  women  as  indicative  of  their  essential  qualities.  The 
man  represents  the  governing  principle  in  mankind,  the  woman  the 
ministering  ;  in  the  former,  therefore,  the  free,  open  appearance  is 
becoming  ;  to  the  latter,  the  reserved,  symbolically  expressed  by  the 
veil.  The  expressions  ngooevxeoOcu  and  Trpo^evctv,  refer,  however,  as 
xiv.  13  shews,  to  the  Charismata  of  tongues  and  prophecy.  We  learn 
from  this  passage  that  these  were  also  conferred  upon  women, 
though  subsequently  the  public  exercise  of  these  gifts  (see  xiv.  34, 
and  1  Tim.  ii.  12)  was  entirely  prohibited  by  the  apostle.  That 
such  prohibition  is  not  alluded  to  here  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
Calvin  has  justly  replied  apostolus  unum  improhando  aUerum  nan 
prohat ;  he  desired  here  first  to  prosecute  the  discussion  already 
commenced.     (In  ver.  4  r^  is  to  be  supplied  to  Kara  K&jxiXijg  ^x^^f 

*  Servius  in  Yirg.  iEn.  iil  40*7,  writes:  Sciendum  docHficanies  diis  omnibus  cc^pOa 
vda/rt  consuetos  ob  hoc^  ne  se  inter  reUgionem  aliquid  vagia  offarret  obiuHbue. 
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wearing  some  sort  of  covering  for  the  head. — ^Billroth  with  propriety 
recognizes  a  double  meaning  in  the  repeated  icaraiaxOvu  ttjv  ice<l>akrjv. 
It  signifies  first  he  dishonoureth  his  head,  i.  e.,  the  part  of  the  body 
in  which  dishonour  reveals  itself ;  next  of  the  man  that  he  dishon- 
oureth Christ,  of  the  woman  that  she  dishonours  her  husband,  by 
omitting  the  sign  of  her  subjection  to  him. — Shaving  the  woman's 
head  was  a  punishment  for  adultresses  ;  the  expression  points  thus 
to  disorder  and  shamelessness.) 

Vers.  6-9. — The  necessity  for  adherence  to  the  strict  usage  is 
yet  further  enforced  by  the  apostle  from  the  relation  of  man  to 
woman,  shewn  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  man  is 
God's  image  and  glory  (elfciov  koI  (56fa),  the  woman  only  the  glory 
of  the  man.  This  refers  back  to  Gen.  i.  27,  where  man  is  styled 
tk^  and  rttt-j  of  God.  But  Calvin  has  justly  reminded  us  that  this 
argument,  and  likewise  that  arising  from  the  /ce^oA?/  in  ver.  3,  must 
be  taken  with  the  necessary  restriction,  and  that  the  inference  of 
many  schismatics  as  to  the  man  alone  being  the  image  of  God,  and 
not  the  woman,  is  wholly  untenable.  In  the  passage  of  Genesis 
alluded  to  (i.  27),  dominion  is  declared  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Divine  image  ;  this  was  manifested  more  in  the  man  than  in 
the  woman,  and  only  for  this  reason,  and  so  far  does  Paul  ascribe  to 
him  the  image,  and  not  to  the  woman.  This  latter  has  mainly  a 
dependent  position,  and  all  her  faculties  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  man,  and  elevating  him  in  his  higher  and 
more  important  condition.  This  seems  signified  by  the  expression 
"  glor)'  of  the  man,"  wherewith  the  apostle  drops  the  parallel  with 
eUcjv,  To  exhibit  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  the  woman  on 
man,  the  apostle  adds  an  argument  from  the  2d  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. The  fact  that  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  the  rib  of  the 
man  (i?  dvdpog)  and  was  destined  to  be  his  helper  {iStd  rbv  dv6pa  Ik- 
rlaBri)^  is  employed  by  Paul  for  this  purpose.  This  sort  of  argu- 
ment would  appear  singular  in  these  days,  but  evidently  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  take  the  holy  Scriptures, 
especiaUy  the  Old  Testament,  so  literally.  Paul,  however,  proceeds 
upon  the  unqualified  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  more 
this  is  generally  recognized  the  more  admissible  shall  we  learn  to 
regard  such  proofs.  (In  ver.  6,  ^pdaScu  expresses  the  heightened 
idea  of  KeipaaScu,) 

Ver.  10. — This  passage  has  received  more  trouble  and  labour  than 
its  internal  significance  appears  to  deserve.  ^E^ovala  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  of  the  covering  for  the  female  head, 
and  therefore  of  the  veil,  which  is  thus  the  symbol  of  the  man's 
power  over  the  woman,*    The  conjectures  ^Sovpiav^  i^covoa  are  en- 

*  Hagenbach  (Stad.  1828,  pt.  2,  p.  401,  seq.)  would  derive  Hovaia  from  i^elvat  in  the 
of  "descent,  extraction."    Bat  Lftcke  (pt.  3, p.  668,  seq.)  has  lexioologicallj  and 
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tiieljr  mmecessaiy  and  tmtenaUe.^    The  sapposition  that  i^woia  w 
directly  the  name  of  a  head-diess,  admits  of  no  proofl  The  Hel»«w 
Tnn,  a  large  npper  garment,  capahle  also  of  covering  the  head,  is  not 
derived  from  rrr\,  to  rule,  hut  from  n?:,  to  spread.    In  the  middle 
ages  imperium  certainly  signified  a  woman's  head-dress  (see  Da 
Fresne  Glossar.  Med.  ^vi  s.  v.)    Others  have  received  i^aia  in  an 
active  sense,  "  symhol  of  the  protecting  power  of  the  man  over  the 
woman,"  with  a  reference  to  Ps.  Ix.  9,  "^kn  r*jrtt,  goard  of  my  head, 
i,  e.,  protecting  helmet.     Bat  this  tarn  of  the  expression  does  not 
agree  with  the  context.    The  apostle  is  proving  not  that  the  man 
has  to  protect  the  woman,  bat  tiiat  the  latter  has  to  obey  him.  The 
difBbulty  in  the  phrase  dia  rov^  dyyikovcj  on  account  of  the  angels,  is 
much  more  important.    The  conjectares  dyiXrfg  (on  acconnt  of  the 
flock),  dyeXaiovg  (by  reason  of  UDcdacated  men),  dvdpa^y  ^^-wr,  are 
collectively  without  authority ;  the  Codd.  give  no  variations.    The 
supposition  that  SyyeXoc  denotes  human  messengers,  suitors,  or 
heathen  spies,  even  married  men,  or  overseers  of  the  church,  requires 
no  serious  refutation.    Alike  untenable  is  the  view  of  Heidenreich, 
that  Sid  Tov^  dyyikov^  is  a  formula  obaecrandiy  as  per  omnes  sanctos, 
for  the  New  Testament  acknowledges  no  invocation  of  angels.    We 
may  certainly  hesitate  as  to  whether  good  or  bad  angels  are  here  meant. 
It  seems  very  natural  to  suppose  a  reference  to  the  narrative  of  Gten. 
vi  2,  wheie  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  God  (Elohim)  found  the 
daughters  of  men  fair,  and  united  themselves  to  them.     But  we 
cannot  admit  the  reference  in  this  place,  because  dyyeXoi  never  im- 
plies bad  angels  alone.    In  the  iv.  9  we  understood  by  dyyiXoig  all 
the  higher  orders  of  beings,  good  and  bad  together,  but  the  connexion 
here  does  not  sanction  this  supposition  ;  for  if  it  were  proposed  to 
express  the  temptation  of  man  by  means  of  the  sight  of  unveiled 
women,  at  the  evil  instigation  of  bad  angels,  as  Mosheim  among  others 
thinks,  and  also  the  sorrow  experienced  by  the  good  angels  for  sin, 
it  must  have  been  indicated  with  more  precision.   Good  angels  alone 
are  therefore  referred  to.    Theodoret,  and  following  him  other  ex- 
positors, have  had  the  guardian  angels  (Matth.  xviii.  10)  specially 
in  mind,  so  that  the  sense  were,  "  in  order  to  avoid  afflicting  your 
holy  guardian  angel  by  an  immoral  behaviour."    But  whether  the 
angels  "mentioned  in  Matth.  xviii.  10  (see  Comm.  on  this  passage) 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class,  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  ven- 
ture to  derive  our  explanation  therefrom.    We  can  therefore  only 
refer  the  term  to  good  angels  in  general.    But  on  what  grounds 

axegeticallj  proved  this  unsoand.  Liicke  himself  admits  a  hrachylogy  in  Ihe  passage^ 
vii.,  the  omission  of  the  definite  genitive  relation,  which  maj  be  understood  in  a  twofold 
reference,  first  to  the  man  as  exercising  the  i^ovaia,  and  then  to  the  woman  as  its  object 
*  Tho  reading  k^ioHoa  has  oertainlj  some  plausibility,  and  is  therefore  put  forth  by 
JuniuB^  Yalokenaer,  and  others.    (See  the  Sch(^  of  the  latter,  vol  ii  p.  279.) 
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sliall  the  women  cover  themselves  on  their  acconnt  ?  Bengel  re- 
plies^ because  (Is.  vi.  2)  the  angels  veil  themselves  before  the  Al- 
mighty. But  that  would  prove  too  much^  for  the  same  reason- 
ing would  require  that  men  also  veil  themselves  before  Christ, 
their  head.  We  can  only  admit  the  general  reference,  to  the  joy, 
which  the  angels  have,  in  all  that  is  holy  and  good  (see  Luke  xv. 
10);  and  as  the  subject  has  a  particular  reference  to  veiling  in  the 
assemblies,  we  may  entertain  the  idea  that  the  angels,  being  them- 
selves likewise  engaged  in  the  praise  of  God  the  Father,  must  be 
considered  actively  participating  in  the  worship  of  God.*  Thus 
according  to  the  LXX.  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1  says,  ivavriov  dyyiXuw  V^oAw 
ool^  although  ver.  2  shews  the  subject  to  be  the  hymns  in  the 
temple. 

Vers.  11, 12. — ^In  order  however  to  furnish  no  pretence  for  pride 
in  man,  Paul  now  brings  forward  the  other  side  of  the  position,  that 
is  to  say,  that  by  the  command  of  Qod  the  nmn  came  of  woman, 
being  born  of  her.  Thus  far  again  we  have  an  equalization  of 
the  matter :  all  comes  from  God,  men  as  well  as  women.  (In  ver. 
11  the  iv  Kvpiu)  is  to  be  understood,  "  According  to  the  command 
and  appointment  of  the  Lord."  The  texi.  rec.  has  transposed  the 
clauses  in  ver.  11,  but  critical  authority  is  so  imanimously  opposed 
to  the  usual  reading,  that  no  doubt  can  prevail  concerning  its  re- 
jection.) 

Vers.  13-16. — The  apostle  concludes  that  every  one  must  be  sen- 
sible of  the  propriety  of  women  being  covered,  especially  in  relig- 
ious assemblies ;  nature  itself  indicates  this  by  the  long  hair  which 
she  bestows  upon  the  woman  as  a  covering  and  veiL  This  universal 
custom  in  all  God^s  churches  cannot  therefore  be  departed  from,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  certain  who  were  contentious.  In  the 
latter  remark  (ver.  16),  is  as  it  were  contained  the  threat,  "  to 
whomsoever  this  is  not  agreeable,  let  him  withdraw  from  the  church, 
the  custom  cannot  be  changed."  (In  ver.  14,  the  expression  "  na- 
ture teaches"  (fi  <t>v(Jig  diddatcei)  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  this 
mode  of  expression  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  since 
nature  is  commonly  conceived  as  being  in  absolute  dependence  upon 
God,  and  therefore,  whenever  it  expresses  purely  physical  relations, 
is  styled  God.  Passages  like  these  shew  that  the  present  prevalent 
practice  of  referring  all  to  nature,  is  not  in  itself  indeed  objection- 
able, but  the  circumspection  with  which  the  name  of  God  is  avoided 
is  evidently  the  fruit  of  unbelief ;  nature  is  considered  without  any 
relation  to  God.  Kop£6)  is  =  comam  cUere,  to  permit  the  hair  to 
grow  long. — ^In  ver.  15,  neptpdXaiov  is  properly  a  wide-flowing  gar- 
ment [Heb.  i.  12],  then  veiL    See  Cten.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviil  14. — In 

"^  ♦  Thi»  has  been  already  propounded  bj  the  Fathers  of  the  chnroh.    See  TertulL  de 
Orat  c.  12.  Grig.  o.  Cela.  ▼.  p.  233.  Constit  Apost.  yiil  4. 
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ver  16,  Hesychius  explains  <l>i^^eiKog  by  fuix^fiog^  (t>lXepig  ;  it  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.  This  concluding  verse  decidedly 
points  to  a  certain  party  in  Corinth  who  wished  to  assert  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty.  The  extremes  to  which  this  tendency  gave  occa- 
sion in  later  times,  is  shewn  in  church  history,  by  the  accounts  of 
the  antinomian  sects  of  the  Carpocratians,  etc.) 


§  10.  The  Holt  Supper. 
(xi.  17-84.) 

Far  more  important  is  the  second  subject  upon  which  the  apostle 
now  enters,  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthau  Christians  at  the  sacred 
Supper.  With  reference  to  this,  the  example  of  the  better  disposed 
appears  either  to  have  effected  nothing,  or  they  themselves  were 
carried  away  by  party  spirit.  At  all  events  the  apostle  blames  their 
conduct  unconditionally,  stigmatizing  it  as  calculated  to  change  the 
blessing  upon  their  assemblies  into  a  curse.  (The  tovto  napayyiX" 
Xg)v  of  ver.  17  refers  to  the  subject  already  mentioned  in  ver.  16,  and 
the  maintaining  a  better  principle  of  order  upon  appearing  in  the 
assembly  ;  and  with  the  commendation  contained  in  ver.  16,  a  de- 
gree of  reproach  is  connected  in  what  follows. — Iwipx^oScu  alludes 
especially  to  their  assembling  together,  at  which,  according  to  the 
custom  among  early  Christians,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  the  holy 
supper  daily,  and  also  the  love-feast.  Billroth  refers  icpelrrov  and 
ffTTov  to  the  assemblies  themselves,  making  the  sense  "  these  are  not 
better,  but  rather  worse,"  but  this  is  not  favoured  by  the  d^  r6:  it 
is  better  regarded  as  expressing  the  moral  purpose  of  all  meetings, 
which  was  prejudiced  by  the  nnsanctified  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  Corinthians  met  together.  In  ver.  84,  elg  Kplfui  awigxeaSoA,  ex- 
presses this.) 

Vers.  18, 19. — ^Instead  then  of  entering  at  once  upon  the  main  ar- 
gument, Paul  mentions  first  the  dissensions  among  the  Corinthians, 
by  a  Trparrov  fiev,  to  which  no  Sevrepov  6e  succeeds,  the  ovv  of  ver.  20 
rather  supplying  its  place.  This  somewhat  inexact  form  is  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  Paul  by  no  means  intends  to  treat  first 
of  the  divisions,  and  afterwards  of  the  abuses  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
nor  regards  these  abuses  themselves  as  the  divisions  ;  but  that  he 
designs  to  present  the  abuses  in  their  relation  to  existing  dissen- 
sions (see  on  chap,  i.)  He  would  intimate  that  those  corrupt  prac- 
tices on  occasion  of  celebrating  the  holy  communion,  arose  from 
the  want  of  unity  in  the  church  (through  the  four  oZp^aw?),  which 
revealed  itself  by  axlonara  even  in  their  assemblages  whose  sub- 
lime purpose  should  have  put  far  away  any  disturbing  influence. 
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The  clause  lutl  fiipog  n  mareva  is  also  to  be  thus  explained.  For 
it  refers  not  to  the  ax^ofiara  as  such  (the  information  concerning  it 
being  credited  entirely,  and  not  in  paijt,  by  Paul),  but  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  form  of  their  assemblages.  Concerning  this  latter 
point  exaggerated  reports  might  have  arisen  which  the  apostle  ac- 
knowledged as  such.  But  that  they  were  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation was  assured  to  him  by  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God,  who 
continually  passes  his  winnowing  fan  over  a  community,  in  order 
to  separate  the  impure  firom  it,  and  make  manifest  the  approved. 
(In  ver.  18  kicicXriaia  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
but  the  congregation :  "  H  ye  come  together,  so  that  ye  form  an 
Uickijota,  so  that  the  believers  are  fally  assembled.''  That  is  to  say, 
smaller  circles  of  persons  closely  connected  might  be  formed  who 
would  yet  constitute  no.  proper  "  church."  It  is  advisable  to 
omit,  with  Lachmann,  the  commas  after  ydp  and  iKickTfoia,  thus 
comprising  the  whole  as  far  as  irrdpx^^  i^  one  thought. — The  differ- 
ence between  axla}iara  and  alpiaeig  in  this  place  is  that  the  latter 
expression,  as  the  stronger  (as  indicated  by  the  ico/),  contains  the 
ground  of  the  former.  The  alpiaeig  are  thus  the  capital  divisions 
mentioned  in  chap,  i,  a  consequence  whereof  was  that  the  par- 
ties held  themselves  separate,  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Supper,  t.  e.,  formed  ox^ofiaTa. — Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Iva 
here  properly  denotes  purpose :  God's  purpose  in  these  very  lament- 
able divisions  is  to  discover  those  who  are  approved.  From  tender- 
ness only  the  favourable  effect  is  brought  to  view  ;  the  bad  reveals 
itself  in  the  separation  of  the  impure.    1  John  ii.  19.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  now  proceeds  to  that  which  is  the 
proper  object  of  reproof.  (In  ver.  22  ov/c  hrcuvci  is  to  be  received  only 
as  Meiosis.)  According  to  custom  among  the  ancient  Christians, 
the  celebration  of  the  love-feast  was  regularly  connected  with  that 
of  the  holy  Supper,  so  that  the  whole  ceremony  formed  a  strict  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  passover  feast.  Together  they  are  viewed 
as  one,  and  called  SelTrvov  icvpicucSv^  the  Lord's  Supper.^  AU  be- 
lievers, as  members  of  one  Divine  family,  ate  and  drank  together 
earthly  and  Divine  food,  in  witness  of  their  inward  unity  for  time 
and  eternity.  Each  individual  according  to  his  ability  brought  pro- 
vision for  this  festival,  which  was  then  consumed  in  common,  and 
this  custom  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen« 
tury,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  congregations  becoming  so  nu- 
merous, it  was  found  necessary  to  separate  the  love-feasts  from  the 

*  Catholic  interpreters  understand  here  only  the  Agape  without  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  is  decidedly  an  error;  the  apostolic  church  never  celebrated  an  Agape  without  the 
communion.  But  at  all  events  we  may  infer  from  what  is  stated  that  the  errors  here  re- 
proved found  place  only  in  that  part  of  the  delirvov  KvpiaKov^  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period  separated  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  formed  the  feasts  staled  Agape. 
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Lord's  Sapper.  Now  in  Corinth,  where  the  spirit  of  love  had  dis- 
appeared, these  festivals  were  so  conducted, that  each  partook  only 
of  what  he  had  provided,  the  rich  enjoyiog  fully  while  the  poor 
lacked.  The  Lord's  Supper,  the  supper  of  love,  thereby  sank  into 
an  ISiov  delTTvov,  private  fead^  and  was  a  proceeding  without  meaning 
or  significance,  which  each  might  have  performed  at  home,  and  the 
Supper  connected  with  it  was  dishonoured.  However  well  calculated 
this  account  may  be  to  disturb  the  pleasing  illusions  we  are  prone  to 
form  concerning  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  church,  much  may  be 
found  to  operate  in  tempering  our  judgment.  First,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Corinthians  did  not  spring  from  disrespect  towards  the 
sacred  rite,  and  in  no  degree  from  covetousness  or  selfish  {q>petit6; 
but  the  divisions  among  them  were  the  ground  of  the  isolation  of 
individuals.  Every  one  shared  only  with  the  members  of  their 
own  party  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  others.  Such  an  over- 
estimation  of  slight  points  of  difference,  was  in  no  way  incompati- 
ble with  a  nobler  nature ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  &ult  as  thus  cx^ 
pkiined,  appears  as  no  common  one.  Had,  however,  each  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  duty  of  self-examination,  he  would  not 
have  rated  his  brother's  sin  higher  than  his  own  ;  hence  the  apostle 
earnestly  urges  this  upon  them  in  what  foUows.  (In  ver.  20  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  ^/u5v,  '^  when  ye  came  together  it  is  no  true 
Lord's  Supper  that  ye  celel»»te  in  so  wrong  a  manner." — On  ^tt^  r6 
aindj  consult  Acts  i.  15,  ii.  1. — ^Zttvop  KvptaKov  only  occurs  here.  In 
Acts  the  expression  used  is  ic?idai^  dprov  [see  Acts  iL  ^],  signifying 
love-feast  and  Lord's  Supper  together.  TertuUian  employs  also  the 
term  convivium  domimcum,  convivium  Dei  [Ad  Uxor,  ii  4,  8]. 
But  the  name  is  not  to  be  explained  with  Heidenreich  ccena  in 
honorem  domini  institnta^  but  "  feast,  given  by  the  Lord,  to  which 
he  invites  believers." — In  ver.  21  Trp  oAa^vc«v  denotes  taking  in 
advance  the  food  supplied  for  themselves  and  their  companions, 
without  sharing  it  with  their  poorer  brethren. — In  ver.  22  Heiden- 
reich erroneously  places  the  expression  UicXijaia  Qeov  in  opposition  to 
oUUaj  and  concludes  that  it  signifies  church  edifice.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  this  view  is  forbidden  by  the  Beov^  which  is  inapplicable  to 
a  building,  and  moreover  by  the  Karcultpovelv  and  the  parallel  xaro^ 
axvveiv  rovg  fMTj  ix(rvTag.  The  circumstances  of  the  apostolic  church 
were  not  yet  of  a  nature  that  Christians  could  possess  buildings  used 
eoEclusively  as  churches.) 

Vers.  28-25. — To  this  reproof  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  fol- 
lows a  communication  concerning  the  tradition  relative  to  the  cele- 
l^ation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  yap  seems  to  introduce  as 
assigning  a  reason  for  such  reproof.  It  was  not  indeed  the  Lord's 
Supper  itself  but  only  the  love-feasts  preceding  it,  which  had 
been  pro&aed  by  the  CorinthiaQS ;  yet  stilly  Paul,  by  hoUing 
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fbrtli  the  exalted  nature  of  this  sacrament,  conceived  as  stand- 
ing in  essential  connexion  with  the  love-feast  which  preceded  it, 
would  make  the  Corinthians  fiilly  sensible  of  their  guilt  in  intro- 
ducing their  differences  into  the  solemn  rite.  Thus  the  passage  from 
ver.  27  here  comes  especially  into  consideration.  Paul  brings  before 
their  view  what  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  in  order  more  strongly  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  for  self-examination.  That  theoretical 
errors  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  propagated  is  not 
expressly  stated,  but,  according  to  1  Cor.  xv.  12,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  such  were  already  in  process  of  formation.  If  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  were  denied,  the  presence  of  the  gbrified  body  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Supper  was  easily  unrecognized.  In  order  therefore  to 
arrest  the  unfolding  of  these  errors,  the  apostle  again  lays  before  them 
in  writing  the  entire  doctrine  which  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
to  them. — On  the  form  of  words,  as  given  by  Paul,  used  in  instituting 
the  rite,  we  have  dealt  at  length  in  voL  III.  p.  20,  seq.,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  Only  the  -napiXaQov  dnh  rov  icvpiov^  I  received  from 
the  Lordy  of  ver.  23  needs  any  further  discussion.  In  the  life  of  the 
apostle  (Exposition  of  the  Epist.  to  the  Bomans,  Vol.  III.,  p.  421)  it 
has  already  been  stated  that  we  could  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
every  individual  historical  fitct  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  had  been  im- 
mediately imparted  to  the  apostle  by  Christ ;  but  with  the  sacred 
Supper  the  case  was  peculiar.  The  doctrinal  principle  contained 
therein  was  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  historical  foundation  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  ;  in  this  partic- 
ular therefore  an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Lord  is  entirely  in 
place.  Exegetically  the  dnh  tov  Kvpicv^  from  the  Lord^  cannot  be 
otherwise  received  than  with  the  antithesis  ovk  dn'  dvep6nu)Vj  not 
from  men,  as  expressly  stated  by  Paul  in  Gal.  i.  12.  Accordingly 
we  have  here  an  authentic  declaration  of  the  risen  Saviour  himself 
concerning  his  sacrament,  and  under  this  conception  of  the  passage 
the  church  has  ever  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  declaration 
in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  holy  Supper.  It  has  been  al- 
leged in  opposition  to  this,  that  dn6  signifies  only  the  receiving 
through  an  agent,  and  that  consequently  the  apostle  here  only  claims 
to  have  received  his  information  from  the  apostles  as  eye-witnesses. 
But  then  Paul  would  stand  upon  a  level  with  all  other  Christians  who 
likewise  received  the  sacrament  from  the  apostles,  while  here  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  something  peculiar.  Add  to  this  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  distinction  between  dn6  and  nagd,  is  by  no  means 
accurately  observed,  as  is  further  shewn  in  the  remarks  upon  GaL 
i  1.  Finally,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  employs  and,  be- 
cause he  desired  to  discriminate  between  the  personal  appearance  of 
our  Lord  (see  Acts  ix.)  and  his  revelation  by  his  Spirit.  The  read- 
ing Trapa  in  some  of  the  Codd.^  is  at  all  events  a  mere  correction. 
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Ver.  26. — Christ's  own  words  are  only  contained  in  vers.  24,  25  ; 
ver.  26  is  added  by  Panl  himself  in  explanation  of  the  elg  rrfv  Ifiijfv 
dvdfivTjacv.  The  announcement  of  the  Saviour's  death  is  not  only  to 
take  place  as  often  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  ;  but  this  cele- 
bration, and  the  announcement  connected  with  it,  are  to  continue 
until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  consequently  through  the  en- 
tire aliov  ovTo^j  until  the  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  (Rev.  xix.  9.)  The  idea  of  making  known  the  death  natu- 
rally includes,  as  (Ecumenius  appositely  remarks,  the  remembrance 
of  *^  all  the  bounty,  benevolence  and  salvation"  {ndaav  ttjv  dcogedv  teal 
ndaav  rijv  (piXavSpGmlav  Kal  ndaav  t^  aiDTTjptav)^  involved  in  it.  The 
only  point  of  uncertainty  is  whether  mrayyiXXere  is  to  be  taken  as 
indicative  or  imperative.  The  yap,  connecting  verses  25  and  26, 
harmonizes  with  either ;  "  for  ye  certainly  make  known,"  would  call 
to  mind  the  custom  in  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  thank- 
ing Otod  for  creation  and  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  Heidenreich  has  correctly  observed  that  the  phrase  dxpic  o5 
^A^,  until  Tie  come,  demands  an  imperative  construction  ;  for 
it  was  impossible  Paul  should  say,  ye  do  it  until  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 

Ver.  27. — Of  the  highest  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  are  the  words  of  exhortation  from  the  apostle  which  here 
follow.  He  says  one  may  partake  of  the  sacred  feast  unworthily 
(dva^iu>g)y  and  thereby  make  himself  worthy  of  punishment.  The 
question  arises,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  dva^io^  ?  In  connexion 
with  the  existing  condition  of  things,  primarily  uncharitableness,  the 
iudging  others  instead  of  ourselves,  is  intended.  But  in  this  is  involved 
the  sentiment  applicable  to  all  times  and  circumstances,  impenitence 
constitutes  an  unworthy  guest  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  sinfulness 
abstractly,  but  sin  without  repentance,  reckless  persistfence  in  sin. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  give  prominence  to  this  view,  because 
individuals  of  tender  consciences  feeling  the  operation  of  sin  in 
themselves,  often  deem  themselves  unworthy,  and  so  refrain  from 
the  strengthening  influence  of  the  holy  sacrament.  But  impenitent 
participation  constitutes  us  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  {tvox<K  tot;  (Jw/twiTOf  /cai  rov  alfuiTo^  roi;  kvqIov),  '^voxoq  (from 
hexeoScu^  adstrictus  tenert)  signifies  reus,  liable  to  a  penalty,  vtrcv- 
9vvo^,  as  Hesychius  explains  it.  It  is  usually  connected  with  Kphig 
or  ddvarog  (Matth.  v.  21,  seq.,  xxvi.  66  ;  Mark  iii.  29),  here  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  object  to  which  the  guilt  has  reference.  But  it  is 
obviously  consistent  neither  with  the  connexion  nor  with  the  senti- 
ment of  Paul  to  understand  the  idea  thus,  "  Whoever  partakes 
unworthily  of  bread  and  wine,  is  so  wicked  that  he  would  have 
joined  in  condemning  Christ  to  death."  The  thought  of  the  apostle 
reverts  not  to  the  distant  Saviour  crucified  on  Golgotha,  but  con- 
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riders  him  as  present  personally  iij  the  sacred  Supper.  Hence  not 
merely  Xpiarov  is  used,  but  ouixaro^  kqX  ctlfiaTog  Xpiorovy  which  would 
be  irreconcileable  with  the  former  acceptation.  The  sense  is  rather, 
"  Whoever  unworthily  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine,  is  guilty  of 
an  offence  in  that  which  is  most  sacred."  As  the  greatness  of  the 
offence  is  determined  by  the  elevation  of  the  object  against  whom 
the  deed  is  directed,  as  thus  he  who  affronts  a  prince  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  excuse  himself  than  h^  who  mocks  a  beggar,  or  ho 
who  robs  a  church  than  he  who  steals  from  a  private  house,  so 
is  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  more  heinous, 
because  the  holiness  of  Christ  present  therein  is  so  great.  Indeed 
this  passage  thus  presents  a  mighty  argument  against  Zwinglius's 
views  of  the  Lord's  Sapper;  the  apostle  treats  it  as  a  high  mys- 
tery, which  bears  in  itself  a  power  to  bless  and  to  destroy.  Christ 
is  present  ini^he  Lord's  Supper  in  his  human  nature,  so  that  he  who 
receives  the  elements  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  sin  towards  Christ 
himself.  But  the  fact  that  the  consecrated  elements  are  here  de- 
nominated bread  and  wine,  proves  sufficiently  that  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  is  entirely  unscripturaL  But  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  concerning  the  manner  of  Chrisfa  presence  in  the 
holy  communion,  nothing  further  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage. 
That  the  Calvinistic  acceptation  of  this  doctrine  must  yield  in  the 
chief  points  to  the  Lutheran  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  general 
analogy  of  the  doctrines  to  each  other  ;  particularly  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  of  the  relation  of  divinity  and  humanity  in 
him,  is  here  a  certain  guide. — ^Ver.  27,  finally,  is  employed  by  the 
Catholics  as  a  defence  of  the  communio  sub  una,  because  it  says,  hg 
dv  iaOlxj  rbv  dprov  tovtov,  ^  mv^  to  iTOTTJpiov  tov  kvqiov.  True,  several 
good  MSS.  read  ml,  but  without  doubt  ^  is  preferable  as  the  more 
unusual  foi-m.  Winer  (Gr.  §  53,  6)  however  has  justly  remarked 
that  it  is  certainly  cooceivable  that  the  bread  alone  may  be  de- 
voutly received,  but  not  the  wine  ;  and  besides,  if  according  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  view,  the  cup  ought  never  to  be  received,  the  rj  can 
in  no  manner  apply.  Paul  in  that  case  mufit  have  written  bg  dv 
iadty  TOV  dprrov  tovtov. 

Vers.  28,  29, — With  this  the  exhortation  to  serious  self-examina- 
tion before  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  naturally  connects  itself.  The 
doKifid^etv  is,  as  may  be  readily  comprehended,  to  be  considered  as 
connected  with  the  result  of  this  exercise  of  self-investigation  and. 
repentance.  As  perfectly  conformable  to  this  passage  confession  was 
instituted  by  the  church,  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
practice  of  real  private  confession  were  still  retained  instead  of  a 
general  admonition  being  substituted  in  its  place. — ^At  the  same 
time  the  former  idea  is  resumed  here  (ver.  29),  and  the  phrase 
"  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord"  elucidated  by  "  not 
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discerning  the  Lord's  body"  {fjtrj  6iaicpiva>v  to  aC^ui  tov  Kvpiov).  These 
words  however  in  the  first  place  only  confirm  the  view  before 
taken  of  the  hoxog  tc,  t.  A.,  for  diattptveiv  signifies  in  this  place 
"  to  separate  as  holy  from  unholy,  consequently  to  treat  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  an  ordinary  one,  as  if  he  were  not  present."  The  ques- 
tion then  occurs,  whether  these  words  justify  Luther's  supposi- 
tion that  the  unbelieving  do  also  receive  the  body  of  the  Loid  ?* 
Had  the  great  Reformer  declaiipd,  with  reference  to  this,  that  those 
who  received  unworthily  not  only  did  not  receive  the  blessing,  but 
thereby  suffered  positively  destructive  consequences  (a  KpipM)^  this 
would  have  been  perfectly  undeniable.  The  words  "  eateth  condem- 
nation to  himself"  evidently  bind  the  curse  to  the  act  of  unworthy 
participation.  But  that  the  unbelieving  communicant  receives  into 
himaelf  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
words  ;  we  may  suppose  the  pernicious  influence  to  be,  that  the 
power  of  the  body  and  blood  repels  him.  As  he  who  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  does  not  receive  the  Spirit,  but  is  repelled  by  it,  so  like- 
wise the  unbelieving  recipient  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  receive 
Christ,  but  is  repelled  by  him.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
unbelieving  and  the  unworthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament.  Even  be- 
lievers may  receive  the  Sacrament  unworthily,  and  this  is  the  case 
here  supposed  by  Paul ;  so  far  as  the  person  so  sinning  is  still  be- 
lieving, he  can  receive  Christ ;  in  so  far  as  he  sins,  however,  he  can 
have  no  blessing,  but  a  curse.  But  the  thorough  unbeliever,  in 
whom  no  regeneration  is  found,  can  in  no  sense  whatever  be  said  to 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  the  faith  is  wanting 
which  would  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  degree  of  offence  in  such  a 
case  depends  upon  the  measure  of  consciousness  with  which  he, 
wanting  faith,  approaches  the  taUe  of  the  Lord  :  he  who  draws  near 
in  involuntary  ignorance,  is  judged  according  to  his  ignorance.  Lu- 
ther arrived  at  his  decision  from  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tive uoion  of  the  higher  and  lower  elements  in  the  Sacrament, 
which  also  led  him  to  the  assumption  that  not  only  bread  and 
wine,  but  also  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  were  received  with  the 
physical  mouth,  although  not  again  after  a  Capernaitish  manner. 
But  the  objective  character  of  the  rite  might  be  maintained  without 
these  extreme  opinions.    Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  as  glorified,  can 

*  The  strict  Lutherans  of  the  16th  oentary  went  so  far  as  to  assert:  IHhUo  plus  rece 
pisse  in  prima  ccena  Petrum  quam  Judam,  Calvin,  on  the  zi.  2*7,  expresses  himself  thus: 
Ego  hoc  ttxioma  teneOy  neque  mihi  uaquam  excuti  paiiar^  Christum  non  posse  a  suo  spiritu 
.diveUi,  Unde  consiihto^  non  redpi  mortuum  eius  corpus^  nequt  di^netum  a  spiriiua  smi 
virkUe,  Jam  qui  viva  fide  et  pceniterUia  vacuus  est,  quum  nihU  fidbeai  spirii/us  ChrisH^ 
ipsum  Christum  quomodo  reciperet  t  Sicut  ergo  faieor,  quosdam  esse  qui  vere  simul  in 
.ccena  et  tamen  indigne  Christum  recipiani^  quaies  sunt  mvUi  infirmi,  Ha  non  admitto,  009 
^fidem  historicam  tanium  sine  vivo  pceniientice  et  fidei  sensu  afferunif  aUud  quam  signmn 
trec^pere. 
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be  received  only  by  the  regenerate  man  (without  the  baptism  of  re- 
generation there  is  no  Lord's  Supper  1);  for  such  the  higher  principle 
18  in  the  elements ;  the  unregenerate,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  organs 
for  receiving  the  higher,  and  consequently  receives  only  the  external 
i^ymbols.  Brenz  says  very  appositely,  although  a  good  Lutheran 
Luther's  works,  vol  xviL  2482),  "  the  mouth  of  faitt  receives  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  carnal  mouth  bread  and  wine.''  Because  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  changed,  the  physical  mouth  receives  them 
alone,  the  spiritual  food  being  reserved  for,  and  perceptible  only  to 
the  mouth  of  faith,  or,  still  more  exactly,  the  mouth  of  the  believ- 
ing and  inwardly  renewed  man,  who  already,  while  yet  on  earth, 
bears  within  himself  the  germ  of  the  glorified  body. 

Vers.  80-82. — The  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church,  in  many 
points  of  view  so  lamentable,  is  attributed  by  Paul  to  their  dis- 
respect towards  the  holy  communion.  Only  the  strictest  self- 
examination  can  preserve  us  from  the  Divine  judgment ;  if  this  be 
wanting,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  must  take  effect  (as  they  had 
experienced);  but  in  his  mercy  he  would  chastise  the  faithful,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  .condemnation  with  the  world. — This  pas^ 
sage  is  important,  as  more  precisely  fixing  the  sense  of  the  icptfM 
(ver.  29).  Without  the  subsequent  heightening  of  the  KQiveadai  (= 
iraideikoOiu)  into  tcarcucpiveoBiUy  we  should  have  already  concluded 
in  ver.  29  ftplfui  to  signify  eternal  condemnation.  But  the  omission 
of  the  article  intimates  that  it  is  not  the  last  judgment  which  is 
meant,  but  an  admonishing  reproof  which  is  to  benefit  the  faithful.* 
The  Corinthians  had  partaken  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  unworth- 
ily ;  they  were  not  for  that  reason  eternally  condemned  ;f  but  they 
had  thereby  materially  prejudiced  their  spiritual  life  ;  they  were  on 
the  way  to  condemnation,  from  which  the  Almighty  sought  to  re- 
cover them  by  chastisement,  the  apostle  by  reproof. J    The  only 

*  Thus  Wolf  and  Bengel  decide.  The  latter  also  oorreotlj  obaenres  on  this  passage : 
KplfiOy  gine  articulOf  indicium  oHquod^  morbum,  moriemve  eorparia,  tU  qui  Domini  corpus  turn 
disetmunt,  no  eorpore  ktanL  Jfon  eUcU  rd  KaruKpi/uL  oondemnaiionem.  Yet  even  Bill- 
roth refers  it  to  eternal  coodemnation. 

f  The  supposition  that  the  unworthily  participatiDg  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  itself^  can 
lead  to  everlasting  condemnation,  or  stand  equal  in  guilt  to  sin  committed  against  the 
Holj  Ghost,  may  prove  hurtful  by  detem'ng  individuals  from  approaching  the  sacred  rite. 
Xh«  confession  of  Gk>ethe  is  remarkable  on  this  point  He  was  first  led  by  this  fear  to 
avoid  both  church  and  altar.  (See  bis  works,  last  edit,  vol  xxv.,  p.  126.)  The  ancient 
church  possessed  a  cheerful  view  of  the  Supper  of  eternal  love  1 

X  The  remarks  of  Rosenkranz  (EncycL  p.  52)  mentioned  by  BiOroth  in  this  place,  and 
which  I  shall  likewise  qfuote,  are  much  to  the  point:  ''Ajb  the  baptismal  confession 
requires  the  acknowledgment  of  sin,  so  likewise  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
demands  the  knowledge  of  one's  self  It  assists  to  the  extreme  in  fortifying  the  will  and 
desire  to  lead  a  life  agreeable  to  the  same,  because  it  immediately  gives  to  the  individual 
the  consciousness  that  the  task  he  has  to  discharge  is,  in  itself  (through  Christ),  already 
effisoted,  and  that  consequently  the  reality  of  a  godly  life,  such  as  he  desires  to  lead,  is 
not  impossible.    But  he  who  lightly  receives  the  holy  communion  without  repentance^ 
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difficulty  in  these  verses  is  to  determine  whether,  in  ver.  30,  dcSev^, 
weakj  and  &f>fi(MjT0Cy  sickly,  as  well  as  fcotfJuUidM,  sleep,  are  to  be  under* 
stood  of  spiritual  or  physical  judgments,  or  of  both.  I  incline  to  the 
latter  view.  To  refer  them  merely  to  outward  sufferings,  without  the 
moral,  is  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  consequence  of  an 
act,  such  as  an  unworthy  participation  in  the  holy  Sacrament,  must 
be  a  disturbance  of  the  moral  life.  The  only  question  therefore  is, 
whether  such  inward  detriment  is  not  alone  to  be  understood,  with- 
out any  reference  to  outward  suffering  ?  But  the  conception  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Corinthians,  as  sent  by  the  Lord  for  chas- 
tisement and  profit  to  them,  does  not  allow  the  outward  sufferiogs 
to  be  omitted.  These,  such  as  sickness,  etc.,  are  rather  the  means^ 
in  Qtxi's  hand,  of  awakening  the  slumbering  conscience  to  the  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  inward  life.  This  passage  may  be  regarded 
as  parallel  with  v.  6,  in  which  the  apostle  commands  the  body  of 
the  sinner  to  be  given  over  to  Satan,  in  order 'to  save  his  soul  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  The  expressions  (ver.  30)  may  consequently  be 
regarded  as  a  climax  ;  doSeveZg  and  dpf><M>oToc  express  the  lesser  and 
higher  degree  of  laxness  in  the  inward  life,  and  analogous  physical 
sorrows,  but  KotfidaScu  the  highest  degree  of  spiritual  deadness,  and 
with  it  also  physical  death.  According  to  2  Cor.  v.,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  at  the  time  the  apostle  wrote  these  epistles,  he  re- 
garded the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  as  near  at  hand.  Death,  in 
a  frame  of  mind  verging  towards  apostacy,  consequently  appeared 
to  him  to  preclude  all  participation  in  Christ's  kingdom ;  while  yet 
precisely  this  forfeit,  as  a  divinely  inflicted  penalty,  might  in  effect 
prove  the  means  of  awakening  the  fallen  for  eternal  life.  (Li  ver. 
30  did  TovTo  =  because  this  has  happened  among  you. — *Uav6^^ 
used  of  number,  is  found  also  in  Luke  vii  11,  12,  viii  82. — ^In  ver. 
31,  the  ^avTovg  dteKplvofiev  includes  the  writer,  by  way  of  softening 
the  expression.  Aiojcplvw  seems  selected  with  reference  to  ver.  29  ; 
as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  repast,  so 
likewise  the  unworthy  guests  at  it  from  the  worthy ;  from  the  dis- 
tinction follows  then  the  voluntary  separation.) 

Vers.  33,  34. — ^Li  conclusion,  Paul  recommends  brotherly  love, 
and  devout,  respectful  behaviour  in  celebrating  'the  sacred  rite. 
Other  points  touching  the  right  celebration  of  the  holy  Sacrament 
appear  to  have  been  raised  ;  but  as  these  might  demand  his  per- 
sonal inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  he  promises  more  definite  in- 
structions regarding  them  at  his  approaching  visit.  (Ver.  33. 
^EicdexeaScu  generally  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  "  to  wait,"  like 
dnsKdexetjOcu.  The  idea,  "  wait  for  one  another,"  would  convey  the 
erroneous  impression,  that  some  had  partaken  earlier,  before  the 

and  without  the  desire  to  live  oonfi)nnabl7  to  the  principle  in  the  same^  eats  and  drinki 
to  himself  a  condemnation. 
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oAen  came.  But  it  has  here  the  signification  of  ^^  excipere  con- 
vivio/'  the  sense  beiog,  share  with  one  another  what  ye  haye^  that 
the  feast  may  be  a  real  festival  of  loye.) 


§  11.  The  Gift  of  Tongues. 

(xii  1 — ^xiv.  40.) 

The  following  section  belongs  nnquestionablj  to  those  in  the  New 
Testament^  best  calculated  of  all  to  present  a  living  picture  of  the 
most  remarkable  period  in  the  world's  history,  the  period  in  which 
the  youthful  church  spread  out  her  eagle  wings  over  humanity,  and 
ci  its  extraordinary  phenomena.  The  stream  of  life  which,  like  a 
sacred  flame,  was  poured  on  the  first  disciples  of  the  Lord  at  Pente- 
cost, extended  itself  over  the  newly-arisen  churches,  and  awakened 
in  all  those  who  yielded  themselves  to  its  infiuence,  a  depth  of  vis- 
ion, a  power  of  will,  a  sentiment  of  heavenly  joy  hitherto  unfelt  by 
mankind,  and  which  only  beamed  all  the  brighter  amid  the  dark 
shadows  of  heathenism  which  surrounded  the  apostolic  churches. 
But  in  the  first  gushing  of  their  influence,  and  in  the  struggle 
against  a  prevailing  world  of  evil,  the  spiritual  gifto  were  manifested 
originally  in  miraculous  phenomena,  which  were  explicable  by  no 
unfolding  of  natural  laws.*  The  miraculous  power  of  Christ  ap- 
peared spread  over  the  whole  church  1  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  and  thus  until  the  period  of  the  church's  dominion 
over  heathenism,  were  maintained,  though  with  gradually  diminish- 
ing power,  these  miraculous  gifts  of  the  infant  church.  (See  the 
passages  of  the  Christian  Fathers  referring  thereto,  with  learned  in- 
vestigations, in  Dodwelli  Dissert,  in  Iren.  Oxoniie,  1689,  2d  trea- 
tise.) Among  the  excitable  Greeks,  particularly  in  Corinth,  the 
spiritual  gifts  displayed  themselves  in  the  most  forcible  manner* 
All  their  forms  and  phenomena  seem  to  have  been  here  exhibited^ 
and  to  have  wrought  with  a  powerful  fermentation.  As  in  the 
meantime  the  men  upon  whom  these  gifts,  sacred  in  themselves, 
descended,  were  not  yet  perfectly  sanctified,  since  in  them  the  old 
man  yet  retained  his  power,  and  many  of  them  likewise  permitted 
their  human  weaknesses  to  influence  the  spiritual  power  which  filled 
them,  it  was  possible  for  the  employment  of  the  gifts  to  occasion 
numerous  abuses.    This  happened  especially  with  the  gift  of  the 

*  See  among  recent  works  on  the  subject,  Die  Geistesgaben  der  eraten  Christen, 
insbeeondere  die  sogenannte  Spracbengabe,  bj  David  Schulz,  Breslau,  1836.  In  connexioa 
with  it  may  be  mentioned  Baur's  neue  Abb.  fiber  die  Sprachengabe  (Stud.  1838,  part  3\ 
which  contains  a  criticism  on  Schnlz's  work.  Kdster's  work,  Die  Propheten  des  altea 
and  neuen  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1838),  also  deserves  attention. 

YoL.  IV.— 22 
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tongues,  the  striking  and  dazzling  display  of  which  led  the  Corinth- 
ians to  overrate  its  value,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  observa- 
tions arose  from  the  existence  of  this  error,  which  the  apostle  was 
determined  to  reprove.  To  exhibit  to  the  Corinthians  the  right 
position  of  the  gift  of  tongues  with  regard  to  the  other  phenomena, 
Paul  glances  first  at  the  gifts  in  general,  with  a  view  to  prove  from 
the  analogy  of  the  members  of  the  corporeal  organism  that  the 
members  of  the  spiritual  organism  also,  although  difiering  among 
themselves,  must  yet  aU  serve  the  same  general  purposes,  and  have 
their  origin  in  the  self-same  spirit  (xii  1-31);  he  then  dwells  upon 
love  as  the  proper  ruler  of  all  the  other  gifts,  because  by  that  only  their 
real  value  is  obtained  (xiii.  1-18)  ;  and  he  finaUy  proceeds  to  enlarge 
upon  the  special  application  of  the  gift  of  speech  in  Christian  as- 
semblies (xiv-  1-40).  But,  attractive  as  is  the  whole  section,  it  is 
yet  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  principally  for  the  reason,  that 
the  Charismatic  form  of  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ceased  with 
the  third  century,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  church  in 
this  respect  are  wholly  lost  to  our  observation.  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prising that  we  must  feel  this  regret,  when  we  see  that  Chrysostom, 
who  lived  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  nearer  to  the  apostolic  age, 
expressed  himself  in  just  the  same  maimer,  because  he  likewise  was 
already  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  Spirit's  workings  in  the  Charis- 
mata. His  29th  homily  upon  our  epistles  begins  with  the  words  : 
rovTO  dnav  rb  x^'P^^  o<l)66pa  larlv  dacupe^,  t^v  6e  docut>eiav  i}  tojv  npay-^ 
^Tow  dyvoid  re  tccu  ^kXeixpt^  noul,  r&v  r&re  fiev  avfAPaivovrcjv^  vvv  de 
ov  yivofiivGyv^  this  entire  passage  is  exceedingly  obscure^  otoing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  matters  involved^  the  phenomena  which  then  existed 
having  now  ceased. 

Vers.  1-8. — The  12th  chapter  stands  thus  related  to  the  preced- 
ing, to  wit,  that  Paul  observes  that,  although  his  ftirther  directions 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  deferred  until  his  appearing 
among  them,  he  must  nevertheless  immediately  explain  himself  con- 
cerning the  irvevfMTiKdy  that  his  admonitions  may  act  as  an  immediate 
prohibition  of  the  abuse.  Billroth,  with  Heidenreich,  considers  the  nepl 
ie  ru)v  TTvevfiariic&v  masculine,  in  the  special  signification  "  of  those 
speaking  with  tongues."  But  the  passages  xiv.  1,  37,  do  not  con- 
firm this  explanation  of  the  words  :  for  in  xiv.  1,  rd  TrvevfrnriKd  sc 
XaploiMTa,  as  in  this  place,  is  to  be  understood  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  general,  and  in  xiv.  87  the  nvevfiariKSg  is  every  possessor  of  a 
Charisma,  not  exclusively  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Starting  from  the 
most  general  point  of  view,  Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians  first  of 
their  heathen  condition,  in  which  no  quickening  power  could  be 
conferred  by  their  lifeless  idols  ;  while  all  those  who  acknowledged 
Christ  were  conscious  of  receiving  a  spiritual  strength  ftom  him^ 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  call  Jesus  their  Lord,  that  is  to  bblj. 
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to  pronounce  in  deed  and  truth  the  acknowledgment  of  their  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  endowment  by  him.  The  universality  of  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  being  thus  established, 
the  following  description  of  the  variety  of  its  operation  appropri- 
ately connects  itself  with  it.  Against  this  could  be  urged  but  the 
single  objection  that  a  supernatural  power  was  also  evident  in  hea- 
thenism. The  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  inspired  its  followers, 
although  with  an  unholy  spirit.  Bauer  (work  already  quoted,  p. 
649,  note)  remarks  with  reason,  that  it  could  not  be  replied  to  this, 
that  Paul  was  not  considering  such  isolated  appearances  of  heathen- 
ism, but  rather  regarding  it  in  its  whole  and  comprehensive  work- 
ing ;  for  in  the  oracles  as  well  as  other  orgiastic  phenomena,  it 
exhibited  many  analogies  to  the  gift  of  tongues.  The  emphasis  is 
rather  to  be  laid  upon  the  expression  eldioXa :  the  lifeless  idols  were 
contrasted  with  the  living,  efficient  Christ,  who  as  the  Xdyog  creates 
the  XaXelv  iv  TTvevfiari^  speaking  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  faithful.  Fi- 
nally, it  follows,  of  .course,  that  this  expression  does  not  strictly  and 
singly  apply  to  the  gift  of  the  yXiiJooat^  AoAetv,  but  to  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  in  general,  which  incites  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
feith.  (In  ver.  2  we  may  hesitate  between  the  choice  of  the 
readings  5ti  and  fire.  Billroth  decides  for  the  latter,  Lachmann  has 
adopted  the  former,  placing,  however,  the  dre  along  side  in  brackets. 
I  prefer  &n,  because  then  the  expression,  "  ye  know  that  ye  were 
Gentiles,"  includes  in  it  the  presupposition  of  the  Gentile  con- 
dition. The  change  into  &re  arose,  in  my  opinion,  from  supposing 
that  Paul  intended  to  say,  "  Ye  know,  that,  when  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles," as  in  that  case  &n  &re  is  read  together.  Valckenaer  even  con- 
jectures Srt,  Sre  iOvrj  ^tc,  Tfre. — See  concerning  dvddqui  in  ver.  8  on 
Rom.,  ix.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xvL  22. — Billroth  correctly  observes  that  Jesus 
is  used  and  not  Christ,  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  historical  indi- 
viduality of  the  Redeemer. — The  two  kindred  expressions,  obdug 
Xeyei  dvddefjut  'Iqaovv  and  oidfi^c  6vvaT(u  elnelv  Kvptov  'Irfaovv,  are  not 
identical  in  reference.  The  former  declaration  stands  opposed  to 
the  Satanic  evil  spirit,  the  latter  to  the  natural  human  spirit 
Even  the  unenlightened  man  may  take  pleasure  in  Jesus,  though  the 
beam  of  Divine  light  must  touch  his  heart  before  he  can  call  him 
his  Lord  ;  it  is  only  the  devilish  impulse  that  is  capable  of  cursing 
Jesus.  Perhaps,  therefore,  iv  TrvevfiaTt  Beov  may  indicate  a  more 
general  influence  of  the  Spirit,  iv  TrvevfiaTi  dyUp  the  specifically 
Christian  ;  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  "  No  one,  even  he  who  only 
speaks  in  a  general  way  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  curse  Jesus,  but 
none  except  him  who  speaks  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  call  him  Lord." 
— ^Lachmann  has  adopted  the  reading  which  regards  dvddqia  'Irjaovg^ 
Kvpiog  Ifjaovg  as  exclamations ;  but  this  gives  the  language  so  forced 
a  character  that  I  prefer  the  more  usual  connexion.) 
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Vers.  4-6. — The  unity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  all  believers  ap- 
pears however  manifested  under  various  forms  as  diaipiau^j  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  But  this  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  various 
gifts^  freeing  themselves  from  their  source,  incorporate  themselves  as 
it  were  with  the  soul  in  which  they  appear  ;  it  rather  implies  the 
divisions  of  the  gifts  (see  Acts  ii.  3),  as  that  of  light  into  colours  by 
the  prism.  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  thereby  not  annulled  ;  the 
same  Spirit  is  merely  refracted  into  various  gifts,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  But  that  in 
the  passage  under  consideration  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  principle 
is  indicated  by  various  expressions,  "  Spirit,  Lord,  God,"  certainly  can- 
not arise  from  accident.  The  substance  of  the  Divine  Being,  Spirit 
in  itself,  is  the  principle  of  unity ;  but  the  relation  of  the  Trinity, 
which  manifests  itself  everywhere,  expresses  itself  also  in  the  gifts: 
and  thus  there  are  as  it  were  gifts  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  with  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  gifts 
are  in  an  especial  manner  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  ver.  7,  seq^ 
plainly  shew  that  Paul  refers  them  all  to  the  Spirit.  As  however 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  in  Christ,  so  also  the  Spirit  is  one  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  certain  gifts  correspond  thus  with  the 
Father  or  the  Son.  In  placing  together  the  three  Divine  persons, 
the  Holy  Ghost  always  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  manifestation  of 
the  inmost  depths  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  hence  the  three  terms  con- 
stitute an  anticlimax.  The  expression  ;^ap£<7/iaTo,  which  in  the  more 
extended  sense  designates  all  gifts  without  exception  (xii.  31,  xiv. 
1),  refers  here  to  the  spiritual  gifts  as  enumerated  in  ver.  8,  viz., 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith  {ao^a,  yvC^aig^  niarig).  The  dioMoviaiy  min- 
istries,  indicate  the  more  external  ecclesiastical  gifts  of  government 
and  lending  aid  to  the  necessitous  (ver.  28);  and  finally,  the  ive^yrj- 
ftara,  those  in  which  primarily  more  power  is  revealed,  such  as  the 
healing  of  disease  under  all  its  various  forms  (vers.  9,  33).  The 
most  general  and  comprehensive  class  of  gifts  is  quite  correctly  re- 
ferred to  the  Father  and  the  omnipotence  revealed  in  him ;  the 
more  limited  class,  manifesting  itseLf  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  to  the  Son,  as  the  principle  of  compassionate  love  ;  while 
the  third  and  smallest  class,  restricted  to  the  circle  of  the  enlight- 
ened members  in  the  church,  is  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
principle  of  sam4:iification  and  knowledge.  (1  Cor.  ii  10.)  It  would 
be  interesting  to  be  able  to  arrange  the  nine  gift»  which  follow, 
under  one  or  other  of  these  rubrics ;  but  in  the  Scripture,  as  in  nature, 
there  is  often  apparent,  with  all  its  exactness  and  order,  a  kind  of 
noble  irregularity,  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  here.*    Of  the 

*  From  the  altemation  of  Hepo^  and  aWko^  nothing  is  gained  for  the  order  of  the  giftSi 
as  Billroth  has  oorrectlj  observed.  For  if  we  should  say  that  ^  iih^  with  the  repeated 
iripffi  6i,  marked  liw  three  principal  robricS)  whilst  the  gfftiflabordiBttto  to  tfaois  wire  ei> 
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second  class  are  absolately  no  especial  forms  mentioned  until  ver. 
28  ;  prophecy  belongs  rather  to  the  first  than  the  last  division,  and 
various  other  deviations  occur.  Precisely  so  the  enumerations  in  vers. 
28-30  do  not  accord  strictly  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  Isa. 
XL  2,  seq.;  a  firee  movement  must  be  acknowledged  in  such  passages. 
Vers.  7-11. — ^The  main  object  of  the  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gle Charismata  which  follows,  as  shewn  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  TTvevfjuLy  is  evidently  to  exhibit,  with  all  their  internal  diversity, 
their  identity  in  origin  and  destination.  The  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  (ver.  11)  works  all  these  manifestations  (iMvepcjaei^^ 
ver.  7)  to  one  end,  and  distributes  them  as  he  wilL  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  this  "  as  he  wilF  (ver.  11  and  ver.  18)  points  in- 
deed to  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  but  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
a  will  absolute  and  arbitrary,  which  is  altogether  inconceivable  in 
the  Divine  Being,  but  of  a  will  determined  by  the  natural  capacities 
ei  man  which  are  also  firom  God.  Regeneration  does  not  absolutely 
create  other  qualities  in  men ;  it  heightens,  sanctifies,  and  transforms 
those  already  existing.  No  man,  however,  can  by  skill  or  force  gain 
eontrol  of  the  Charismata  (as  according  to  Acts  viii  Simon  Magus 
intended);  it  is. only  the  will  of  the  Spirit  which  confers  them  I6i^ 
btdoTt^^  i.  e.,  singulis  singuUUim.  This  does  not  imply  however  that 
the  individual  could  possess  but  one  single  gift ;  several  were  fre- 
quently displayed  in  one  subject,  and  the  apostles  each  exercised 
the  greater  part,  if  not  alL  All  gifts,  however,  are  destined  for  the 
benefit  of  each  and  of  all,  their  possessors  and  of  the  church.^ 
Although  then  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  all  the  gifts  are  not 
here  enumerated,  since  ver.  28,  seq.,  serves  to  fill  out  the  passage 
under  consideration  (to  which  vers.  4-6  necessarily  lead)  which  com- 
mences with  ver.  A^  yet  still  as  there  exists  absolutely  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  there  were  other  gifts  besides  those  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  it  is  surely  not  inappropriate  to  look  for  some  distri- 
bution of  them  to  facilitate  our  survey.  And  here  importance 
might  be  deemed  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  first  three  gifts 
are  not  miraculous,  while  the  six  succeeding  are  miraculous  ;  that 
wisdom,  knowledge,  feith  are  always  in  a  certain  degree  existent 
in  the  church,  but  not  the  gifts  of  healing  and  of  tongues,  etc.  Cer- 
tainly this  distinction  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  yet  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  faith,  as  Charismata,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
analogous  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 

preesed  bj  the  dAA^  di,  these  three  dassea  do  not  agree  with  those  named  in  vers.  4-6 
The  apostle  binds  himself  to  no  rale  in  the  recapitulation,  save  that  he  descends  £rom  the 
higher  to  the  lower. 

*  Billroth  here  enoneooslj  supposes  npo^  to  signify  seeundwiiy  according  to  measure, 
which  (see  Winer's  Gr.  §  49,  h.)  is  indeed  possible ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  clearly  intended 
to  saj,  that  the  gifts  were  not  merely  for  amusement,  but  for  use;  hence  npo^  here  sitnu- 
flesodL 
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tian  life,  as  already  remarked  at  ii.  6,  7.  No  Christian  is  with- 
out faith,  yet  all  do  not  possess  the  Charisma  of  faith,  which  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  heightening  of  the  general  grace  of 
faith^  for  then  there  might  also  be  Charismata  of  love,  hope,  and 
prayer.  We  cannot  therefore  employ  this  distinction  in  classifying  the 
Charismata,  for  all  without  exception  are  miraculous  and  extraordi- 
nary, being  wrought  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  writer  speaks  not  of  a  wisdom  or  knowledge  attained  gradually 
by  practice  and  fidelity,  but  of  a  condition  proceediijg  from  higher 
illumination.  We  must  accordingly  concede  that  as  Charismata, 
even  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  faith,  are  no  longer  existent  in  the 
church.  They  are  operative  in  the  church  under  their  more  general 
forms,  exhibiting  themselves  in  some  individuals  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  others  ;  but  Charismatically,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  ceased  to 
work  in  the  church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  All,  even  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  must  now  be  gained  by  gradual  exercise,  whilst  in 
the  apostolic  times*  they  were  an  immediate  result  of  Divine  influ- 
ence in  the  souL  Just  as  little  can  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual 
powers  in  which  the  enlightening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  mani- 
fested itself,  be  made  a  ground  of  classification.  For,  however  the 
difference  of  reason,  understanding,  will,  may,  as  we  shall  see,  be 
brought  under  discussion,  it  can  furnish  no  certain  ground  of  dassi- 

*  Baur  (Stud.  Jahrg.  1888,  part  3,  p.  683)  thinks  this  goes  so  fiir  as  to  deny  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  yet  operates  in  the  church.  E^dently  without  reason.  The  assertion  that 
the  revelation  and  inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  not  imparted  to  the  whole  church,  is 
just  as  much  an  entire  denial  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church|  as  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Spirit  no  longer  works  by  means  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  established  oon- 
dition  of  the  church  (these  gifts  being  only  requisite  to  the  foundation  of  the  church), 
involves  a  denial  that  he  works  at  all  in  the  church.  Ho  reveals  himself  now  in  another 
manner.  The  question  might  however  be  raised  whether  some  Charismaia  may  not  now 
and  ever  remain,  as  possessed  by  the  apostolic  church.  This  applies  particularly  to  wift> 
dom,  knowledge,  the  discerning  of  spirits.  But  if  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
such  Charismata  were  displayed  in  the  apostles  and  such  members  of  the  ancient  church 
as  we  may  assume  were  possessed  of  these  g^ifts,  we  must  allow  that,  in  this  form  also, 
the  Spirit  reveals  itself  no  longer.  The  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  an  instance  of 
the  gift  of  the  discerning  of  spirits  (Acts  v.) ;  where  shall  we  now  find  anything  similar  ? 
So  also  the  Charismatic  knowledge  was  deeper,  more  intuitive,  than  is  now  perceptible^ 
even  in  the  most  enlightened.  The  Spirit  certainly  is  now,  as  then,  in  the  churdi,  but 
even  where  he  produces  kindred  results,  still  he  works  in  a  different  manner.  Pormerly  the 
Holy  Spirit  operated  as  an  immediately  efficacious,  suddenly  inspiring  power,  but  now  he 
acts  slowly,  presupposing  the  employment  of  all  natural  means  of  aid.  These  views  oon- 
ceming  the  Charismata  were  early  laid  down  by  our  doctrinal  writers  in  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts.  (See  Gkrhard  Loci  TheoL 
Tol.  xii.  p.  104,  seq.,  ex.  edit  Cottse.)  And  even  the  later  Fathers  confess  that  there  was 
DO  more  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  Charismatical  mode  of  operation.  (See  the 
passage  in  Chrysostom  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.)  Consult  also  the 
passage  Rom.  xii.  6,  seq. ;  one  might  there  suppose  that  a  Charisma  not  mentioned  here 
was  adduced  by  the  apostle,  that  of  the  napdKAt^aic.  But  after  determining  the  corred 
reading,  and  with  a  right  explanation  of  the  passage^  such  is  not  the  oase.  (See  the 
Comm.  on  this  passage.) 
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fication,  because  other  objects  than  the  powers  in  which  grace  dis- 
plays itself,  must  be  considered  in  the  Charismata.  Without  doabt 
Neander  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  vol  I  p.  174^  seq.)  has  written  most  to  the 
point  on  this  subject ;  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  particularly  re- 
garding the  gift  of  tongues,  I  with  Billroth  accord  with  him.  Ac- 
cording to  this  two  principal  classes  of  gifts  are  to  be  distinguished, 
the^r«^  comprehending  all  those  which  reveal  themselves  in  word, 
the  second  in  act.  But  in  both  classes  we  may  distinguish  two  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  according  as  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  'gift  is  more  conscious,  or  more  passive,  while  the 
Divine  influence  manifests  itself  immediately  without  being  affected 
by  any  concurrent  agency  of  the  rational  faculty.  The  first  form 
may  be  considered  especially  operating  where  early  mental  discipline 
had  increased  self-knowledge  and  exercised  reflection,  and  to  have 
been  found  among  the  more  learned  in  the  church,  of  whom,  for  ex- 
ample, ApoUos  appears  to  have  been  one.  In  the  case  of  the  gifts 
operating  by  speech,  to  these  two  subdivisions  a  third  might  be 
added,  which  possess  a  critical  power,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
understanding  is  especially  predominant.  By  this  arrangement  the 
two  first  mentioned,  word  of  wisdom  (X6yog  ao(t>iag)  and  word  of 
knowledge  (Xdyog  yvuoeGx:)^  belong  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the 
first  class.  Whilst  tvisdom  signifies  the  pra^ticalj  and  knowledge 
the  theoretical  side  of  a  conscious  insight  into  things  Divine  and 
human,  they  have  this  common  quality  that  they  do  act  not  through 
an  immediate  outpouring  of  Divine  influence,  but  rather  by  quiet 
gradual  instruction.*  This  especially  applies  to  the  yvwaif,  knowU 
edgCj  of  ver.  28,  to  which  correspond  the  diddaKaXoi^  teachers  (see  also 
on  Rom.  xii.  7).  These  by  their  influence  do  not  so  much  call  forth 
the  new  life,  as  advance  that  which  has  commenced.  Therefore  in  the 
28  and  29,  and  Eph.  iv.  11,  they  stand,  along  with  pastors,  in  contrast 
with  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists.  The  annexed  X6yo^  places 
both  Charismata  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  office  of  teacher,f 
so  that  the  dndoroXoi  (vers.  28,  29)  appear  the  proper  possessors  of 
the  gift  of  wisdom,  whilst  the  teachers  or  pastors  (diddoKaXoi,  Trot/if- 
veg)  may  be  regarded  as  the  holders  of  the  Charisma  of  knowledge. 
The  Charismata  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  however  distinguished 
from  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  belong  to  every  truly  regen- 
erate Christian,  not  so  much  in  degree  or  certainty  (for  according  to 
John  xvii.  8,  we  must  consider  the  knowledge  of  every  believer 
thoroughly  certain),  but  rather  in  the  tbnn  in  which  they  appear 

*  Comp.  further  on  these  two  ideas  at  u.  6,  7. 

f  In  the  passage  Eph.  L  17,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Charisma  of  cwpia^ 
mrevfia  aoi^iag  is  used ;  but  this  nvrOfia  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  },6yoCt  it 
only  points  out  the  Spirit  as  the  principle  of  wisdom.  Here  it  is  styled  Xoyog  ao^iac,  » 
wisdom  which  is  connected  with  the  feculty  of  communication  hj  words.  In  the  samor 
Eph.  i.  17,  the  Charisma  of  npotlnjTeia  is  expressed  by  irvevfia  diroKoXviteug, 
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developed.  The  believer  knows  God  and  Christ,  and  has  in  him  all 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Col.  il  8),  bot  he  possesses  this 
knowledge  implicitly,  not  explicitly.  The  Charisma  of  the  ywwoe^ 
(and  so  likewise  of  the  <»o^),  however,  involves  also  the  devebpment 
in  particulars  of  this  essential  knowledge.  It  grants  in  a  super- 
natural way  what  the  science  of  theology  now  offers  by  the  usual 
course  of  learning,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  in  which 
of  course  the  general  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  exclu- 
ded, but  must  be  presupposed.  To  admit  a  Charismatic  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  among  the  Theosophists,  as  Jacob  Bohme,  is  for 
this  reason  doubtful ;  since  error  and  truth  are  usually  too  much 
mixed  in  them  for  their  knowledge  to  be  considered  the  pure  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  (See  further  at  xiil  9,  seq.)  In  the  secorid  sub- 
division of  the  first  class  of  gifts  (revealed  through  words)'  stand 
prophecy  and  speaking  with  tongues  (Trpo^fyreuetv,  yhiaacu^  AoAcIv), 
of  which  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  and  Acts  ii.  In  both  the  Divine 
agency  predominated  over  the  human,  but  so  that  in  the  prophet 
consciousness  remains  undisturbed,  which  allows  a  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  circumstances  and  hearers,  while  on  the  contrary, 
in  those  speaking  with  tongues  human  consciousness  is  absorbed  in 
the  consciousness  of  Gk)d  ;  they  held,  as  it  were,  converse  with  Gtod. 
Prophecy  is  therefore  the  proper  gift  of  awakening,  the  principal 
Charisma  for  the  forming  church,  while  the  SidaoKaXia^  the  gift  of 
yvw<T«f,  appears  to  be  the  chief  Charisma  for  the  church  firmly  es- 
tablished, but  increasing  in  itself.  Finally,  the  third  subdivision  is 
constituted  by  the  criticising  powers  involved  in  the  discerning  of  spir- 
its (diaKplaetg  rrvevfiaTUiv)  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues  (ipfujvda 
yXcjaaoiv).  Concerning  this  latter  Charisma,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  kinds  of  tongues  {yevrj  yXcjoawv)^  see  further  at  1  Cor.  xiv.  The 
gift  of  discerning  spirits  does  not  simply  refer  to  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing  between  good  and  false  prophets,  but  also  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets  themselves,  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (see  on  xiv.  29,  and  1  Thess.  v.  19,  20).  The  second  class 
contains  the  gifts  manifested  by  deeds.  To  the  first  subdivision  be- 
long those  gifts  of  government  not  named  in  this  place,  but  men- 
tioned in  ver.  28,  the  KvPepvfjaeLg^  governments,  and  dvriX'jipeig,  helps. 
The  former  expression  indicates  the  gift  of  church  government  and 
administration,  the  latter  the  numerous  duties  comprehended  in  the 
office  of  deacon,  particularly  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick.  (On 
dvTiXafipdvF.aS<u  in  the  signification  of  "  to  support,  to  help,"  see 
Acts  XX.  35.)  But  the  second  subdivision,  in  which  again  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  Divine  power  prevailed^  contained  the  Idfiara^ 
healings,  and  the  heprfquara  dvvdfjieojv,  working  of  miracles,  under 
which  latter  expression  were  included,  besides  healing  the  sick,  all 
those  in  a  special  sense  miraculous  gifts  mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  18; 
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Acts  V.  1,  seq.,  xiii.  6,  xxviii.  3,  seq.  Before  these  gifts  the  apostle  in 
the  passage  names  the  iriarig  as  Charisma,  whereby,  as  Neandcr 
justly  remarks,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  principle  which  forms 
the  fonndation  of  the  Christian  life,  for  then  we  might  also  speak  of 
a  xd^ia^a  rfig  dyaTn/f,  1%  kXTvidw;^'^  but  a  peculiar  influence  of  divinity 
on  man,  whereby  the  energy  of  the  will  is  extraordinarily  increased.t 
(See  Matth.  xvii  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  Faith  is  consequently  here 
only  the  more  general  principle  out  of  which  the  gifts  of  healing 
and  of  working  miracles  are  developed,  or  in  other  words,  both  these 
Charismata  are  manifestations  (^avepcjoEif)  of  the  miraculous  power 
of  faith.  Finally  it  is  matter  of  course  that  one  individual  might 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  several  gifts,  and  that  the  principal  apostles 
especially  possessed  many  Charismata.  However,  according  to  their 
measure  of  endowment,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  predomi^ 
nated  with  an  apostle ;  thus  John  had  pre-eminently  the  gift  of 
knowledge  {yvCiai^\  Paul  that  of  prophecy  and  wisdom. 

Vers.  12, 13. — But  to  render  evident  the  perfect  unity  of  all 
these  gifts,  notwithstanding  their  internal  difference,  the  apostle,  in 
what  follows,  carries  out  at  length  the  figure  of  the  members  consti- 
tuting the  unity  of  the  oi^nism,  (See  Rom.  xii.  5.)  Their  plural- 
ity does  not  detract  from  their  unity,  but  may  rather  be  said  to 
constitute  it.  From  the  context  it  might  be  expected  that,  to  in- 
dicate their  manifold  nature,  the  possessors  of  the  various  Charismata 
should  be  named  ;  instead  of  this  Paul  mentions  other  distinctions, 

*  The  entire  want  of  clearness  in  Baor's  views  ooncerning  the  nature  of  the  Charis- 
matic operation  of  the  H0I7  Spirit,  is  especially  shewn  by  his  seriously  considering  that 
Neander  (work  quoted,  6S6,  note)  agreed  with  him,  while  the  vwj  passages  quoted  fircNn 
the  writiugs  of  this  theologian  argue  for  my  opinions,  which  are  likewise  those  of  the 
Protestant  church.  Baur  considers  that  there  were  Charismata  of  &ith  in  general,  of  love 
and  hope,  and  that  it  was  only  accidental  that  they  are  not  named.  This  representatioa 
of  the  matter  in  question  has  doubtless  its  foundation  in  Baur*s  opposition  to  miracles  as 
such ;  therefore  the  gifts  of  healing  are  viewed  by  him  among  other  Charismata  of  love, 
or  probably  prayer,  since  Baor  considers  the  prayer  pronounced  over  the  sick  as  the 
principal  thing.  That  this  is  a  thoroughly  inadmissible  view,  requires  no  proof  Chap, 
xiii  clearly  shews  that  love  is  no  Charisma,  it  is  contrasted  with  all  the  other  gills.  The 
whole  passage  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  must  assume  Paul  was  enumerating  the  001160* 
live  Charismata,  for  which  reason  they  are  regularly  arrayed  according  to  certain  rubrioi 
[vers.  4-6].  All  these  gifts,  as  extraordinary  forms  of  Divine  operation,  are  to  be  strictly 
distinguished  from  the  regular  forms  of  the  same ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  be- 
long to  every  Christian,  but  the  Charismata  may  altogether  be  wanting  without  injury  to 
^e  Christian  character:  for  although  no  Christian  can  positively  be  without  wisdom 
or  knowledge  in  oomparison  with  the  Gentile  world,  yet  assuredly  such  wisdom  or 
knowledge  is  of  a  general  character,  and  not  a  Charisma  \  in  the  former  sense  all  Chris- 
tians possess  both,  in  the  latter  Charismatic  acceptation  only  a  few.  For  this  reason 
alone  could  Paul  say  of  the  Charismata,  ^  fihf  didorai  ^yo(  ao<^iaCt  dXX(ft  6i  ?^yo^  yv6' 
aeog  (ver.  8).  Concerning  the  difference  between  yvuaig  as  Charismata,  and  as  the  gen- 
eral attribute  of  every  Christian,  see  the  remarks  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  9-12. 

f  So  also  Theodoret,  who  says:  mariv  hraiida  oh  rijv  kolv^v  ravripf  "keytit  6XW 
UeivriVf  ^epl  rj^  fieru  fipaxea  ^ai'  koI  idv  ix<^  nuffov  r^v  iriariVf  Care  6pri  fteOiaravetif 
(xiii  2).  V 
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Jews,  Greets,  servants,  free.  This  is  probably  so  far  coherent  as 
differences  of  nation  or  education  may  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  susceptibility  to  this  or  the  other  gift.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  a  particular  susceptibility  for  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  practical  gifts  of  the  church,  and  the  Jews  for  spiritual 
gifts.  The  unity  which  these  gifts,  as  members  form,  is,  however^ 
styled  6  Xpcarog^  or,  ver.  27,  oiijua  Xpiarovy  body  of  Christy  not  only 
because  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  but  also  because  his  life 
and  nature  pervade  it,  because  he  has  newly  created  it  through 
regeneration,  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone.  (See  on  Eph. 
V,  80.)  This  new  creation  from  Christ,  as  the  vital  source,  is  in 
baptisniy  which  in  its  idea  and  original  manifestation  was  the  bath 
of  regeneration  (Xovtqov  naliyyeveotag)  itself.  In  this  the  old 
earthly  distinctions  are  removed,  and  man  blended  into  a  higher 
unity  through  the  Spirit.  The  reading  elg  iv  irvevfui  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  this  passage  ;  Lachmann  correctly  reads  iv  Trvevfui.  The 
elg  is  introduced  by  transcribers,  who  thought  the  second  clause 
must  be  made  parallel  with  the  first,  elg  iv  oC^ia.  But  it  is  not  the 
contrast  between  a&na  and  rrvevfia  which  is  here  the  subject ;  (76>/ia 
signifies  in  this  place  only  "  organic  unity,"  spiritual  body.  In 
ordet  to  exalt  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  church, 
the  Spirit  is  described  as  the  element  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  its 
continual  nourishment  in  all  its  members.^  (On  the  connexion  of 
TTOT/fo)  with  the  accusative,  see  iii  2.)  The  allusion  in  this  passage 
to  X.  1,  seq.,  is  unmistakeable,  so  that  we  may  say  the  inorlaOrffiev 
points  to  the  Communion.  The  reading  ndfia  for  TTvevfm  would 
seem  to  make  this  yet  more  evident,  but  must  be  rejected  as  a  cor- 
rection of  the  transcriber.  The  attempt  to  deduce  anything  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  from  the  Tnfevfm  is  entirely  useless, 
Riickert  has  brought  forward  the  aorist  hroTiadTjfjLev  against  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  argues,  was 
to  be  perpetually  celebrated,  and  therefore  the  present  should 
be  employed.— But  Paul  here  conceives  the  condition  of  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  absolutely  perfected,  and  for  this  reason 
uses  the  aorist. 

Vers.  14-21. — The  apostle  now  developes  at  large  the  image 
of  the  limbs,  as  in  the  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
As  the  so-styled  faculties  of  the  mind,  forms  of  manifestation  of 
the  one  intellectual  soul,  form  a  whole,  supporting,  extending,  and 
bearing  each  other,  so  likewise  in  the  great  spiritual  unity  of  the 
church,  all  the  gifts  should  support  each  other,  not  contend.    This 

*  The  aorist  iTroriaOrffiev  might  cast  doubts  on  the  correctness  of  this  view,  which 
seems  unsuited  to  the  idea  of  continuity  expressed  in  the  nourishment,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  birth.  But  as  BiUroth  has  rightly  remarked,  Paul  here  regards  it  so,  as  he  wishes 
to  present  in  a  manner  entirely  objective  the  deciding  features  of  the  Christian  life. 
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representation  shews  us  tl\iat  in  Corinth  the  possessors  overprized  their 
own  gifts,  and  undervalued  others.  Ch.  xiv.  apprises  us  that  they 
particularly  exalted  the  value  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  requiring  that 
it  alone  should  govern,  and  be  exercised  by  all ;  hence  the  turn  in 
ver.  17,  el  6kov  rh  oayna  ^aXfxSg^  nov  ^  dxa^,  if  the  whole  body  taere  an 
eyCy  where  the  hearing.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  various  gifts 
as  co-ordinate  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  subjection  to  God's 
will ;  he  has  arranged  them  (ver.  18),  therefore  none  call  change 
his  airangement.  (In  vers.  15,  16,  the  6ti  in  6ri  ovk  elfii  x^^y  ^ 
BaXfjtSgy  is  not  an  introduction  to  dijrect  discourse,  but  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "because."  The  freedom  of  the  whole  body  is 
grounded  upon  the  distinction  of  its  members.  The  form  ov  nagd 
Tovro  OVK  loTiv  kK  Tov  adfjiaTog  has  been  erroneously  considered  in- 
terrogatory by  Griesbach,  which  reverses  the  sense.  Lachmann  has 
received  it  correctly  without  interrogation.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  not  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  such  an 
explanation  does  not  prove  that  it  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
body  ;  the  human  will  is  powerless  in  opposition  to  God's  will.  The 
two  negations  destroy  one  another.     See  Winer's  Gr.  §  55,  9.) 

Vers.  22-26. — The  apostle  continues  the  image  of  the  human 
body,  but  employing  it  to  another  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  from 
the  general  point  of  view,  he  distinguishes  the  several  sorts  of  mem- 
bers ;  first,  such  as,  appearing  weak,  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to 
the  whole  organism,  then  those  which  are  honoured  (evaxqiMyva)^  and 
those  which,  seeming  less  honourable  (doxrjfiova),  human  vanity 
seeks  to  advance  by  ornament  (e,  gr.,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  etc.)  But 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  so  arranged  all  in  the  human  organism,  that 
the  pleasure  or  pain  of  a  portion  affects  the  condition  of  the  whole. 
This  representation  has  evidently  strict  reference  to  circumstances 
in  Corinth,  where  such  a  false  and  human  estimation  of  the  gifts  was 
entertained  :  the  lesser  ones,  to  which  God  had  for  this  very  reason 
lent  a  lustre  (ver.  24),  e.  gr.,  the  gifts  of  tongues,  were  over-valued 
beyond  measure  for  their  brilliant  effects,  while  they  despised 
unostentatious  but  essential  gii*ts  (ver.  22)  for  their  plainness.  The 
absurdity  of  such  conduct  is  brought  before  the  Corinthians  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  present  representations. 

Vers.  27-30. — The  application  of  the  comparison  now  follows. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  one  body,  filled  by  his  Spirit ;  the  individual 
believers,  with  their  various  gifts,  are  the  members,  whose  difference 
was  hence  to  be  acknowledged,  in  order  that  all  might  be  employed 
together  to  the  same  end.  The  two  enumerations  of  the  gifts,  as 
we  have  already  observed  on  ver.  7,  do  not  exactly  agree.  The 
dvTiXrixl)eig  and  Kv0e^<jeig  in  the  first  group  are  wanting  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  SupiiTjveveiv  of  the  second  is  wanting  in  the  first.  The 
terms  here  employed  have  already,  for  the  most  part,  been  ex« 
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plained  at  ver.  7,  seq.  I  make  here  only  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
difference  of  apostle,  prophet,  and  teacher.  That  besides  the  differ- 
ence, a  gradation  is  also  here  perceptible,  is  not  only  shewn  by  the 
terms  Trpwrov,  devrepov,  rptrov,^  but  also  by  similar  passages  in  Bom.  xii 
6,  seq. ;  Eph,  iv.  11,  seq.,  in  which  the  position  is  a  kindred  one.  In  the 
first  passage  the  apostles  are  not  mentioned,  but  then  the  abstracts 
come  in  the  following  order :  Trpo^re/a,  dicucovia,  diSaoKaXla,  napdickfi^ 
mcy  so  that  prophecy  stands  before  teaching.  But  in  Eph.  iv.  11, 
the  expressions  stand  thus :  dirdaroXoi,  nfxxtnjraif  evayyeXiarat^  tto*- 
fAiveg,  6idd(rKaXoif  the  teachers  again  succeeding  the  prophets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  given  of  ver.  7,  seq.,  the  teachers,  as 
possessors  of  the  Charisma  of  yvtHaig^  seem  rather  to  precede  the 
prophets.  But  ch.  xiv.  shews  that  the  apostle  affixed  a  very  high 
value  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  primarily,  indeed,  only  in  relation  to 
the  gift  of  tongues ;  but  the  nature  of  the  apostolic  church  was 
such  that,  considered  in  and  for  itself  alone,  prophecy  must  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the  awakening  power,  necessary 
to  the  extension  of  the  infSmt  church,  and  for  that  reason  always 
conmianded  especial  respect.  The  teachers  {diddoKaXoi)  were  more 
adapted  to  the  church,  when  growing  in  faith  and  knowledge  ;  thehr 
office,  therefore,  first  became  truly  significant  when  the  church  was 
consolidated,  and  its  internal  culture  in  science  and  life  began. 
Concerning  the  offices  not  here  named,  consult  on  Eph.  iv.  11  ;  I 
merely  still  observe,  that  in  oar  passage  the  conception  of  offices  is 
subordinated  to  that  of  gi/ts.'f  Thus  there  was  in  the  church  no 
separate  prophetic  office,  but  the  apostles^  were  at  the  same  time 
prophets,  althoi^gh  every  prophet  was  not  necessarily  an  apostle ; 
so  also  the  so-called  evangelists,  i,  e.,  travelling  teachers,  who 
preached  where  as  yet  no  church  had  arisen.  The  teachers,  however, 
were  alike  teachers  proper  and  rulers  {KvffepvQvrBg) ;  their  official  ap- 
pellation was  npeafivrepoi  or  hrioKtmoi,  Concerning  this  difference,  more 
will  be  said  in  explaining  the  pastoral  epistles.  On  the  rare  name 
for  the  Charisma  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  yeviy  yXoiaaCyif^  which  occurs 
here,  and  at  xii.  10,  see  the  observations  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  10.     (In  ver. 

*  On  the  Tolation  of  sabordination  among  the  teachers  of  the  apostoUo  church,  see 
the  explanation  of  the  pastoral  epistles. 

f  Rothe  (yon  der  Eirche,  yoL  i.  p.  2S6)  thinks  that  the  subject  here  ishyno  meoM 
of  offices,  bat  that  is  evidentlj'  assuming  too  much,  for  the  apostolate  was  undoubted!/ 
an  office,  and  no  gift.  But  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  gathered  firom 
this  passage  or  Eph.  iy.  11,  12,  concerning  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  apos- 
tolic church,  as  the  subject  treated  of  is  gifls. 

X  The  name  apostle  indicates. here  onlj  the  twelve,  00  that  we  may  plainly  see  from 
their  relation  to  the  other  elasMS  of  teachers  how  the  twelve  were  regarded  as  possessmg 
an  especial,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  rank  among  all  the  teachers  of  the  church.  The 
body  of  the  twelve  apostles,  however,  were  intended  only  for  the  earliest  times  of  the 
church ;  it  was  not  to  be  successively  filled  up.  Even  on  the  death  of  James  the  elder 
w»  hear  of  no  new  election  in  his  place.    (Acts  zil  1.) 
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27,  the  difficalt  Ik  i^epovg  la  changed  in  some  Oodd.  to  iic  fdXovg  : 
the  former  is  decidedly  the  correct  reading,  hecause  a  change  of 
liiXovg  cannot  be  supposed.  Luther  translates  ^«  fdpovg  distribu- 
tively,  ^^  each  according  to  his  part ;''  but  that  would  be  expressed 
by  Kara  /[^epof.  *£«  ftepavg  is  more  correctly  rendered, "  according  to  a 
part,"  i.  6.,  no  pa^t  is  the  whole,  nor  should  wish  to  be. — In  ver.  28, 
ov^  (lev  K.  T,  A.,  is  a  partial  anacoluthon  ;  odg  di  should  follow,  whidi 
is  wanting  from  the  altered  turn  of  construction,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  npt^roVy  devrepov,) 

Ver.  31. — The  concluding  verse  has  its  commentary  in  xiv.  1. 
The  x'^^V^'^^  '^^  Kpelrrova^  better  giftSj  cannot  be,  as  Billroth  sup- 
poses, the  fruits  arising  from  love,  but  the  higher  gifts  in  contrast 
with  those  only  attractive  from  their  brilliancy,  especially  prophecy. 
However  there  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  this  idea.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  from  what  precedes,  that  every  one  should  be  contented 
with  the  gifts  imparted  to  him.  The  ^fjXovre  appears  to  contradict 
this,  because  it  presupposes  dissatisfaction  with  what  one  has.  The 
difficulty  is  relieved  by  remembering  that  in  these  spiritual  gifts 
the  higher  grade  also  embraces  the  lower ;  consequently  he  who 
strove  to  attain  the  better  gifts  did  not  despise  those  he  already 
possessed  ;  he  sought  only  to  advance  in  spirit,  to  grow  in  the  new 
birth.  Love  towards  God  would  also  imply  the  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  noblest  gifts.  But  before  the  apostle  illustrates  the  truth 
that  prophecy  ranks  higher  than  speaking  with  tongues  (xiv.  1, 
seq.),  he  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  nature  of  love  as 
the  power  which  first  gives  an  aim  and  direction  to  all  gifts.  As 
all  the  members  of  the  corporeal  organism  are  held  together  and 
maintained  in  their  appropriate  reciprocal  action  by  the  general 
vital  power,  so  love,  which  God  himself  is  essentially  (1  John  iv. 
16),  is  the  power  which  gives  life  and  unity  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
nay,  the  principle  of  eternity  in  its  temporal  manifestation.  To 
follow  after  this  is  therefore  far  more  important  than  to  seek  gifts  ; 
without  it  all  gifts  are  nothing.  Finally,  the  "  emulate"  (i^rjXovTe) 
is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  above  assertion  of  Paul  that  the  Spirit 
distributes  the  gifts  as  he  will  (ver.  11),  for  the  striving  after  which 
Paul  here  counsels,  is  only  a  wrestling  in  prayer  with  God,  the  be- 
stower  of  the  gifts.  {Kad'  ifnepPoXrjv  6<J<5v  is  to  be  constructed  together, 
to  wit,  viam  eminentiorem,  such  as  is  the  seeking  after  the  gifts. 
The  connecting  oiicaff  v7repi3oA^.with  the  verb,  as  proposed  by  Bill- 
roth, seems  to  me  inapposite,  as  the  "excellency"  (vTrepPoXTJ)  lies  not 
in  the  indicating,  but  in  the  "  way"  {SdSg).  Or  we  must  connect  it  with 
frt,  as  Grotius,  in  the  sense  of  "  yet  to  excess.'*  StiU  it  is  a  serious 
question,  if  the  expression  may  be  so  construed  ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least  it  is  never  so  employed.  KaS*  vnepPoXrjv^  besides,  always 
precedes  the  substantive,  whose  signification  it  is  to  strengthen.) 
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Chap.  xiii.  1,  2. — The  following  triumphal  song  of  pure  love*  is 
doubly  beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  Paul.  John  the 
evangelist  is  elsewhere  the  bard  of  love,  while  Paul  is  rather  the 
preacher  of  faith.  This  paragraph  is  a  testimony  to  his  new  na- 
ture ;  in  his  old  man  Paul  knew  not  the  bloom  of  this  love.  His 
style  changes  ;  it  relinquishes  its  dialectic  form, for  a  simplicity, 
smoothness,  and  transparent  depth  which  approaches  that  of  John. 
The  love  (dydmj)  here  described  is  finally  not  simply  feeling  or  per- 
ception, but  a  tendency  and  direction  of  the  inmost  personality,  of 
the  real  self,  towards  God  and  his  wilL  The  most  exalted  exhibi- 
tions of  natural  love,  such  as  that  of  the  mother  towards  her  infant, 
and  the  child's  love  towards  its  mother,  are  but  a  weak  reflection  of 
the  heavenly  love,  which  the  consciousness  of  redemption  generates 
in  the  human  heart.  This  lighted  up  in  the  heart  of  the  apostle  a 
.flame  of  grateful  love,  unextinguishable  even  to  the  last  sigh.  This 
love  removes  the  sinful  condition  of  isolation,  and  produces  in  man 
unity  with  God  and  of  G^d  with  him.  The  love  of  God  becomes 
his,  for  he  lives  no  more,  but  Christ  lives  in  him.  (Gal.  ii.  20.) 
But  with  this  conception  of  love  it  seems  incredible  that  one  could 
possess  such  gifts  as  prophecy,  knowledge,  faith  (jipofprp-daj  yvCyaiq, 
Ttiarig),  without  it,  and  that  at  least  in  their  highest  potency  {ndoav 
yvcjoLv,  TToaav  ttIotiv),  Shall  we  say,  in  fact,  that  the  apostle  desired 
to  express  something  unimaginable,  the  sense  being  this,  Even  sup- 
posing such  a  division  of  what  is  inseparable  could  possibly  take 
place,  man,  having  all  gifts,  would,  without  love,  be  nothing  ?  But 
this  idv  does  not  allow,  which  always  refers  to  an  objective  possibil- 
ity. (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  2,  b.)  Bather  must  we  say  that  while 
such  a  separation  is  unquestionably  unnatural,  yet  through  the 
ruinous  effects  of  sin  in  human  nature,  it  may  happen  that  head 
and  heart  may  so  entirely  disagree  that  the  Divine  power  may  be 
felt  and  acknowledged,  while  the  inward  desire  of  the  heart  towards 
God,  and  devotion  to  him  may  have  fallen  off.  This  sad,  but  too 
true  possibility,  is  represented  by  the  apostle  in  the  strongest  colours, 
in  order  to  place  the  nature  of  love  in  its  true  light,  which  first  im- 
parts to  all  religious  phenomena  truth  and  connexion  with  the 
highest  aims  of  mankind.  In  Matth.  vii.  21,  seq.,  the  Redeemer 
shews  that  even  evil  persons  may  be  in  possession  of  the  gifts.  Nat- 
ural talents  or  disposition  may  qualify  many  for  more  readily  reoeiv- 

*  Heathenism  has  not  passed  beyond  the  ipuci  And  is  unacquainted  with  Uie  Christian 
dyuTrrj.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  only  strict  "right"  {iUri)  which  rules.  Eroa^  even  in 
the  purest,  noblest  form,  is  the  result  of  deficiency,  the  desire  for  love  springing  from 
the  consciousness  that  we  have  not  what  is  lovely.  But  the  Christian  dydirri  is  posi- 
tive, outpouring  love,  Qod.  himself  dwelling  in  the  believer,  so  that  streams  of  living  water 
flow  from  him.  (John  iv.  14.)  See,  concemmg  Plato's  description  of  the  Eros  in  the 
Symposion,  Fortlage's  striking  remarks  in  his  Philosophical  Meditations.  (Heidelbeig^ 
1836.) 
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ing  such  gifts  than  others  ;  but  if  this  is  unsupported  by  purity  of 
mind^  gifts  afford  no  security  for  the  salvation  of  the  possessor. — 
With  reference  to  the  form  "  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels"  {yXtoaaaig  rdv  dvOptonuiv  kcu  tCjv  oyyeAwv  AaA^Zv)  Billroth  ex- 
plains it  as  merely  hyperbole.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  Jews  assumed 
a  language  of  angels^  that  Paul  himself  in  the  angelic  world  (2  Cor. 
xii  4)  heard  unutterable  words,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that 
by  the  tongues  of  angels  a  higher  degree  of  Charisma  is  meant,  an 
especial  yevog  yAaxrawv,*  displaying  itself  in  a  high  ecstatic  excite- 
ment and  the  employment  of  entirely  uncommon  and  elevated  ex- 
pressions. At  all  events,  we  must  admit  that  the  expression  does 
not  justify  the  supposition  of  an  original  language.  The  human 
tongues  could  assuredly  only  be  the  various  languages  which  pre- 
vailed among  men  ;  these  must,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Charisma,  whether  in  actual  discourse  in  foreign 
languages,  as  I  suppose  according  to  Acts  ii.,  or  in  the  use  of  glosses 
from  various  languages,  as  Bleek  thinks,  and  in  which  opinion  Baur 
(see  work  already  quoted,  p.  695,  seq.)  now  coincides.  Baur  attaches 
so  much  weight  to  the  article  in  this  passage  that  he  considers  an 
ideal  conception  of  the  speaking  with  tongues  might  be  expressed  in 
it,  leading  to  the  mythic  idea  of  one  discourse  in  various  languages, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  form  yXuxjocug  Xakelv^  without  the  arti- 
cle, indicates  only  the  employment  of  unusual  expressions  in  the 
ecstacy ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  this  supposition.  The  article 
indicates  simply  all  human  languages,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
use  of  this  or  that  one  in  particular,  as  Riickert  correctly  explains. 
Paul  intends  indeed  an  extreme  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  not  in  con- 
trast with  the  use  of  a  few  "  glosses,"  but  of  a  few  languages  ;  really, 
not  ideally.  Still  less  admissible  is  Weiseler's  explanation.  (See 
Stud.  1888,  Part  iii.  p.  734,  note.)  He  considers  that  yXCdoacu  signifies 
languages  ;  that  to  speak  with  languages  of  men  means  to  inter- 
pret them  at  the  same  time ;  but  to  speak  with  languages  of  angels 
means  not  to  interpret  them.  This  supposition,  however,  is  bound 
up  with  his  whole  theory,  which  will  be  further  adverted  to  in  the 
Comm.  on  chap.  xiv.  At  all  events,  it  is  undeniable  that  yXdaaai 
signifies  languages^  and  not  tongues^  in  the  form  in  question.  (The 
employment  of  the  first  person  throughout  the  whole  section  is  only, 
as  may  be  readily  perceived,  a  form,  used  in  order  to  give  the  whole 
idea  the  most  comprehensive  and  general  application.  Every  reader 
is  so  to  think  of  himself,  as  one  that  could  utter  the  words,  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  idea.  In  ver.  1  the  expressions  "  sounding 
brass,  tinkling  cymbal"  {x^^Khg  ^X^'^^  icvfiPaXov  dXaXd^ov)  are  highly 
descriptive.    The  speaking  with  tongues  exercised  vaingloriously 

♦  The  varioui  sorts  of  y^Mocatc  AoAeZv  are  more  fblly  entered  upon  in  xiv.  15. 
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might  occasion  as  mucli  disturbance  as  would  proceed  from  all  sorts 
of  sounding  instruments.  [See  the  description  in  chap.  xiv.  espe- 
cially in  verses  7,  seq.,  and  23.]  This  comparison  alone  speaks  in 
the  most  decided  manner  against  Wieseler's  theory,  which  supposes 
the  gift  of  tongues  to  have  declared  itself  in  whispers. — XoXkS^, 
hrasSy  signifies  brazen  instruments,  such  as  trumpets  and  drums. — 
KvfjfiaXov  stands,  in  2  Sam.  vi  5,  for  b''3!;«tt,  a  hollow  basin,  which 
being  struck  emitted  a  loud  noise. — In  ver.  2,  Flatt  considers  the 
Kcu  eldw  rd  fivtm/jpLa  ndvraj  and  know  aU  mysteries,  as  indicating 
wisdom,  so  that  five  Charismata  were  named,  but  it  is  better  to 
view  it  merely  as  an  exposition  of  the  yvdoig.  In  conclusion,  this 
passage  shews  that,  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  view,  the  five- 
TqQui  are  not  things  absolutely  not  to  be  known,  but  such  as  could 
not  be  known  by  the  natural  powers. — Uiariq  is  here,  as  in  xii  9,  to  be 
taken  in  the  more  special  sense,  the  increased  energy  of  the  will,  as 
is  proved  by  the  addition  ^^  so  as  to  remove  mountains.^'  See  on  this 
the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvii.  20.) 

Ver.  3. — ^Even  labours  of  love  so  called,  and  self-denial  of  the 
most  difficult  kind,  if  not  sincerely  flowing  from  love,  are  of  no  avail 
towards  salvation.  The  ovdlv  (l)<l>eXovfi(u  indicates  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  Paul  conceives  these  acts  as  proceeding.  He  describes 
a  self-righteous  person,  who  desires  to  gain  renown  for  himself  by 
his  works  and  self-denyings  ;  hut  a  blessing  only  accompanies  that 
which  springs  from  pure  unselfish  love,  (^w/u^av,  primarily,  to  give 
a  crumb,  here  to  divide  into  crumbs,  to  give  away.*  [See  Isa.  IviiL 
14  ;  Ecclesiasticus  xv.  3.] — ^Lachmann  has  substituted  for  Kavdrjoi^ 
fi€u  the  reading  Kavxri(T(j>)fuu,  and  certainly,  according  to  the  sense,  it 
appears  to  deserve  the  preference.  But  even  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  form  of  the  verb,  since  KavBrjoijjfuu  is  conjunctive  of 
the  future  [see  Winer's  Gr.  §  18. 1,  p.  70],  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and 
Blickert  prefer  this  reading,  and  with  reason.  The  permitting  one's 
self  to  be  burned  is  then  another  expression  for  "  submitting  to  the 
most  acute  pains.") 

Vers.  4-7. — Paul  now  describes  the  characteristics  of  love  in  a 
series  of  fifteen  expressions.  The  two  first  indicate  its  nature  in 
general ;  then  succeeds  a  series  of  negative  qualities,  whereby  the 
conduct  of  the  Corinthians  is  shewn  to  be  entirely  at  issue  with  real 
love  ;  and  then  certain  positive  characteristics  follow,  presenting  be- 
fore them  a  picture  of  the  true  life.  The  subject  is  love  in  the  abstract, 
not  the  person  exercising  it,  because  it  never  presents  itself  in  a 
perfect  concrete  manifestation ;  even  the  best  can  be  supposed  only 
to  make  some  approach  to  its  absolute  nature.  (Ver  4.  The  forms 
^(prfareveoBcUj  nepnepsveaScu,  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  here. 

♦  This  is  very  strikingly  rendered  by  Meyer  by  bestowing,  t.  «.,  by  larVj  bestowing 
to  distribute  everything. 
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The  latter  word  is  in  general  rare.  It  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Latin  perperam  sc.  agere^  and  certainly  originally  signified  "to 
conduct  one'sHself  perversely,"  the  manner  of  which  is  to  be  discovered 
from  the  context.  Here,  conjoined  with  (fivatovoBat^  it  is  =  knaipso' 
Oaij  as  Hesychius  explains  it.  Suidas  expresses  it  by  nponerelv^ 
to  act  precipitately,  rashly.  Cicero  [ad  Attic,  i.  11]  employs 
^UTrepnepeveoOcu  =  noXaiuveaBai, — In  ver.  5,  daxriftovelv  seems  to  re- 
fer to  unbecoming  freedom  in  dress,  which  the  Corinthians  were 
guilty  of.  See  on  xi.  8,  seq. — Aoyi^eaOcu  rb  kokov^  njn  ayh,  is  our 
"to  cherish  resentment,"  fivriaiKaKelv^  to  think  incessantly  of  the 
evil  that  some  one  has  done. — In  ver.  7  the  ariyei  bears  close  affin- 
ity to  the  imofUveij  the  former  also  signifying  to  bear,  to  suffer. 
[See  1  Thess.  iii.  1.]  It  is  better  taken  in  its  original  signification 
of  "  to  cover,  to  conceal,"  the  sin,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  brother. — 
Th%  two  phrases  ndvra  marevu,  iXni^eiy  imply  that  love  bears  in  it- 
self, from  its  nature,  both  hope  and  faith,  but  on  the  other  side  we 
cannot  necessarily  say  the  same  of  hope  or  faith.  For  that  reason, 
in  ver.  13,  we  find  fiet^cjv  dk  tovt<ov  ^  dyd-^n],) 

Ver.  8. — ^A  new  property,  in  which  love  displays  itself  as  a  koB^ 
imepPoXrjv  666^  (xii.  31),  is  its  imperishable  nature.  It  continues  in 
€J1  time  and  eteroity,  while^  even  the  best  gifts  cease.  The  sub- 
ject of  how  far  prophecy  and  knowledge  cease,  is  pursued  by  the 
apostle  from  ver.  9 ;  the  gift  of  tongues  is  not  further  mentioned. 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  how  this 
could  ceeise,  if  it  signified  the  veiy  capacity  for  communicating  the 
Spirit,  the  original  spiritual  language.  The  choice  of  the  expression 
yXukjocu  in  describing  the  Charisma,  evidently  shews  that  Paul  was 
thinking  of  human  languages  (xiii.  1),  i,  6.,  of  the  various  forms  of 
language  employed  among  men,  which  commenced  in  sin,  and  will 
cease  with  the  same.  These  various  languages  must  therefore,  in 
some  manner  have  appeared  in  the  yk<M>aoaig  XaXeiv,  CE/nrtTrrw  = 
^(;,  Joshua  xxi  45,  xxiii  14,  implies,  to  lose  its  significance,  to  bo- 
come  powerless,  to  cease. — Concerning  Kara^eiv^  see  Luke  xiii.  7  ; 
Bom.  iii.  3,  31.) 

Vers.  9-12. — The  assertion  that  the  gifts  of  Trpo^eia  and  yvCdot^ 
shall  cease,  requires  some  frurther  examination,  for  we  might  have 
supposed,  that  like  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  they  were  im- 
perishable. Of  the  difference  between  these  two  gifts  themselves, 
the  apostle,  in  this  discussion,  takes  no  further  notice  ;  as  they  are 
both  gifts  of  knowledge,  TTpwtyqreia  only  possessing  it  rather  in 
the  form  of  inspiration,  yvCdoiq  in  that  of  reflection,  the  same  line 
of  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  both«  The  argument  itself 
is  this :  here  on  earth  knowledge  is  only  partial  {kic  fiipovt;),  but 
when  a  state  of  perfectness  arrives,  in  which  knowledge  also  pos- 
sesses a  character  of  completeness,  the  former  ceases.  Two  com» 
Vol.  IV.— 23 
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parisons  illustrate  the  reasoning.  First  (ver.  11),  the  relatioa  of 
childliood  to  manhood  ;  in  the  latter,  liie  partial  knowledge  of 
the  former  ceases,  then  (rer.  12)  we  have  the  imperfectly  leflected 
image,  and  the  direct  view,  face  to  face ;  the  former  correspond** 
ing  to  the  ytv6aicetv  he  i^^pov^^  the  latter  to  the  hrr/ivctoKav 
itadcj^  Kol  ineyvdadrpf.  Knowledge,  therefore,  according  to  the 
apostle,  ceases,  because  here  on  earth  it  always  continttes  imperfect 
and  partial ;  we  know  Sid  Triareo)^,  by  faith,  not  duL  cMovf ,  by  eighty 
=  TTpStjcimov  npbg  irpdoiiimav  (2  Cor.  v.  7).  Here  it  might  be  said 
that  love,  being  also  imperfect  on  earth,  we  may  just  as  well  assume 
that  it  will  cease,  as  that  the  yvSmg  may.  But  the  difference  is 
this  :  love  is  Tmquestionably  capable  of  being  enhanced,  but  the 
love  of  believers,  even  in  its  imperfectly  developed  form,  is  not  a 
divided  love,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  kind  ;  no  iydmi  he  ^tSpovg ; 
in  heaven,  where  dwells  the  perfection  which  is  thence  to  desdnd 
upon  earth  (ver.  10),  it  is  not  specifically  different  from  that  here. 
But  the  character  of  knowledge  will  he  eatirdy  different ;  the  basis 
of  the  inward  life  even  for  the  highest  stage  of  development,  is 
faith ;  but  vision  is  reserved  for  the  next  world.  The  life  of  earth 
is  never  strictly  transferred  to  the  life  of  heaven.  Many  things,  no 
doubt,  seem  at  variance  with  this  assertion,  and  render  this  passage 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  New  Testament.  For  if  we  compare 
other  declarations,  it  appears  that  believers  are  in  them  promised  a 
yvwmg,  which  must  be  more  than  a  simple  knowing  in  part  {yiv^^ 
iceiv  kK  fiigovg).  In  John  xvii.  8,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ 
is  directly  called  everlasting  life,  which  could  not  possibly  be  said  of 
a  partial  knowledge.  In  1  John  iv.  7,  8,  we  read,  whoever  loves, 
knows  God,  and  whoso  loves  not,  knows  him  not.  Since,  then,  Paul 
represents  love  as  unchangeable,  we  must  conclude  the  knowledge 
of  God  conditioned  upon  it  is  not  U  fiipovg.  Further,  John  in  his 
first  Epistle,  ii.  20, 27,  ascribes  the  knowledge  of  all  things  to  all  who 
have  received  the  Spirit,  so  that  none  can  teach  them  ;  and  agree- 
ing with  this,  we  read  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  "  The  Spirit  searcheth  the 
deep  things  of  God/'  and  this  Spirit  God  has  given  to  believers, 
revealing  himself  to  them  by  him.  In  1  Cor.  viii  3,  Paul  speaks 
even  of  a  being  known  of  God  as  the  true  source  of  genuine  love  of 
God,  knowledge  of  God,  which  knowledge  here  (ver.  12)  appears 
transferred  to  the  future.  How  is  knowing  in  part  (Ac  /tiepovf  yiv6a' 
K€iv)  in  our  passage  to  be  reconciled  with  these  express  declara- 
tions ?  The  attempt  to  effect  this  has  failed  in  two  ways.  First, 
some  whose  bias  of  mind  made  them  interested  in  placing  hu- 
man knowledge  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  maintained,  fix)m  this 
passage,  that  in  the  other  declarations  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  ywooig,  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  absolutely 
true  and  essential  knowledge,  but  only  as  an  approximate  knowl- 
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edgB.  The  everlastinjfy  as  mtch^  tibey  h6ld,  can  oever  be  knowa 
by  man ;  be  can,  at  the  utmoet,  only  o<)mpiehend  some  of  its 
wor]dng9^  he  can  only  understand  the  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
not  the  Divine  being  itself.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  inter* 
est  it  was  to  advance  hxunan  knowledge  to  the  utmost,  lay  the 
stress  on  the  former  passages,  and  assert  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
necessity  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  God.  With  this,  then,  they 
seek  so  to  connect  the  passage  before  us,  that  they  say,  with  Billroth : 
'^  This  reinresentation  is  based  upon  the  fsict,  partly  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual,  as  such,  can  only  be  of  a  partial  and  limited 
nature,  and  that  he  has  perfect  knowledge  only  as  he  presses  into 
the  kingdom  of  G^d,  there  yielding  up  his  purely  subjective  opin- 
ion— partly  that  this  temporal  life  is  not  final,  but  that  after  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  apirit  will  become  ever  richer,  more  profound.'' 
Bat  these  words  are  evidently  concessions  forced  from  Billroth  by 
the  power  of  the  text,  for,  according  to  this  view,  the  absolute 
knowledge,  even  of  the  individual  in  this  world,  would  be  very  im- 
properly styled  a  knowing  in  part ;  absolute  knowledge  is  always 
central  and  comprehensive.  The  truth  lies  in  the  mean  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  sacred  Scriptures  recognize  in  man  the 
peed  of  a  true  knowledge  of  God's  nature.  Regeneration  imparts 
to  man  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  this  very  knowledge^  and  by 
it  alone  he  attains  everlasting  life.  In  the  death  of  the  natural 
mau,  Christ  the  source  of  life  itself,  is  bom  again,  and  with  him, 
Christ  in  us,  the  believer  gains  the  true  lniyvo)aig  r.  6.,  which  can 
be  no  knowing  in  part,  for  he  knows  the  whole  Christ,  with  him  he 
knows  all  (1  John  ii  20),  for  in  Christ  is  all  (Col.  ii  3). 

This  knowledge,  however,  although  true  and  real  (a  yvCi>Gig  dXrj^ 
Oi^vrj)-  is  nevertheless  one  which  rests  upon  the  general  ground  of 
feith,  for  this  life,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  time  for  beholding  (2  Cor. 
y.  7).  The  veil  is  removed  in  the  o/wv  idXXuiVy  and  there  the  be- 
liever first  beholds  that  which  he  has  perceived  here  in  faith.  The 
holy  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the 
yCryaig  here  below  does  not  differ  from  the  eldog  of  the  future.  But 
in  truth  Christian  knowledge  in  general  cannot  be  a  yiv6ofcetv  U 
lUpovg :  this  is  said  by  the  apostle  only  of  the  Charisma  of  the 
yvdkT4f,  which  is  so  far  distinguished  from  universal  Christian 
knowledge  thaf,  as  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  xii.  7,  seq.,  it  pos- 
sesses estplidtlyj  as  developed  in  details,  what  the  latter  possesses 
only  implicitly.  This  unquestionably  implies  an  advancement, 
and  for  that  reason  this  developed  form  of  knowledge  is  a  Cha- 
risma, but  this  advancement  necessarily  makes  apparent  the  limita- 
tions of  humanity.  What  is  special  can  only  be  known  Ik  fiipovg. 
This  gift,  like  all  the  others,  thus  ceases,  when  the  dtaipeaeig  rrvcv- 
liorog   c^ase,  and   spiritual   power   can  be  imparted   in  perfect 
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unity  to  man.  As,  therefore,  the  blind,  when  his  eyes  are  opened, 
regards  the  light  and  the  world  surrounding  him,  so  man,  truly 
regenerate  by  the  light  of  grace,  truly  knows  God,  beholds  all  in 
its  glory ;  but  as  the  blind,  on  the  first  actual  view  of  the  world 
can  neither  detach  all  the  individual  objects  which  surround  him 
from  the  collective  panorama,  nor  knows  even  the  optical  laws  of 
the  light  which  enlightens  him  ;  so  neither  can  the  believer  under- 
stand heavenly  things,  which  in  their  general  character  he  beholds 
in  their  truth  and  essence,  in  their  special  relations  ;  even  in  the  Cha- 
risma of  knowledge,  which  doubtless  introduces  him  into  it  (as  in 
the  corresponding  science  of  theology)  it  only  amounts  to  a  yivdia- 
iceiv  iK  fiipovg.  (Ver.  9.  Whether  the  Srav  s^ijSy  rh  TiXeiov  refers  to 
eternity  or  the  kingdom  of  God  beginning  with  Christ's  coming,  is 
essentially  indifferent ;  for  the  same  holds  true  of  the  arisen  and 
glorified  in  the  latter  as  in  eternity ;  the  covering  of  this  mortal 
life  is  shaken  off. — ^In  ver.  11  vrjirio^  and  dvrjp  are  contrasted,  as 
in  xiv,  20  ;  Eph.  iv.  13.  The  climax  kaXelv,  ^(wwcZv,  koyi^eadcu, 
corresponds  to  the  three  gifts,  of  tongues,  7rpo<l>7iTeia,  and  yvtiai^. 
— In  ver.  12  the  di*  ia&rrrpov  is  to  be  explained  from  the  sensible 
impression ;  it  is  as  if  one  looked  through  a  mirror.  The  phrase 
iv  alviypLari  indicates  only  the  nature  of  the  reflected  image  ;  it  is 
enigmatical,  t.  e.,  dark,  indefinite,  general  We  must  here  keep  in 
mind  the  imperfect  metallic  mirrors  of  the  ancients.  From  the 
apostolic  representation  of  seeing  the  image  through  the  glass, 
doubtless  Backer,  after  Schottgen,  Eisner,  and  others,  has  explained 
the  6i*  iadnrpov  to  signify  a  window  made  of  isinglass,  instead  of 
a  mirror. — UpSoumov  npog  npSaumov  is  =  o**:!  V^  o-i^^,  Gen.  xxxii 
30  ;  Num.  xii  8. — The  form  imyvdiaofuu  Kodcjg  icol  hreyvdioBrpf  means 
no  doubt  here,  I  shall  as  perfectly  know  as  God  knows  me.  '  But 
we  must  not  overlook  that  the  yiviioKeiv  is  always  based  upon  the 
idea  of  penetration,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  viiL  3.  It  cor- 
responds with  John's  phrase,  "  He  in  us,  and  we  in  him/'  [John 
xvii.  21.]  Here  God  reigns  in  us,  but  in  the  perfected  world  we 
shall  also  be  entirely  in  him,  and  then  first  behold  him  as  he  is  [1 
John  iii.  2],  whilst  we  here  see  him  only  as  he  ta  in  us.) 

Ver.  13. — ^Finally,  with  the  perishable  Charismata,  calculated 
only  for  the  earthly  condition  of  the  church,  are  ^contrasted  the 
abiding  pillars  of  all  Christian  life,  and  among  these  love  is  again 
declared  the  greatest,  because  (see  ver.  7)  it  contains  faith  and  hope, 
while  these  do  not  conversely  include  love ;  the  dydnri  is  there- 
fore placed  last,  so  that  the  expressions  are  arranged  as  a  climax. 
Where  the  purpose  of  exalting  love  does  not  predominate,  Paul 
places  hope  last.  (See  Col.  i.  4,  6  ;  1  Thess.  i  3.)  It  will  of  course 
be  perceived  that  nloTig  is  no  longer  here  employed  in  the  special 
sense  as  a  Charisma,  but  in  a  sense  entirely  general    It  has  already 
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been  Btrikinglj  remarked  bj  Billroth  how  the  three  objects  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  form  the  antithesis  with  the  Charismata,  so  that 
fUvei  stands  opposed  to  UnlTTrei  (ver.  8).  Hence,  also,  vwi  is  not, 
with  Riickert,  to  be  referred  to  time  (=  dprt  as  opposed  to  r^re,  ver. 
12),  for  Paul  has  even  shewn  that  love  extends  bejwnd  time  (ver. 
8),  but  must  rather  be  accepted  as  a  consecutive  particle,  so  that 
ver.  13  concludes,  by  way  of  inference,  the  whole  discussion.  The 
only  objection  to  this  supposition  is,  that  faith  and  hope  also  seem 
to  cease,  since  the  former  is  transformed  to  vision,  and  the  latter 
to  realization.  But  Billroth  correctly  remarks  that  vision  and  ful- 
filment do  not  so  much  do  away  faith  and  hope  as  perfect  them, 
inasmuch  as  their  substance  and  scope  perfectly  verify  themselves 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Still,  they  are  both  so  far  subordinated  to  love 
as  that  the  passive  principle  predominates  in  them,  while  in  love 
Qod  himself,  the  absolute  power  of  love,  reveals  himself  with  posi- 
tive power.  For  this  reason  the  apostle  has  already  said,  in  ver.  7, 
ij  dydTTfi  Trdvra  marevu,  ndvra  iXnt^ei,  in  order  to  signify  that  love  is 
the  root,  contents,  and  fruit  of  the  whole. 

Chap.  xiv.  1. — ^After  this  reference  to  the  relative  order  of  the 
gifts  in  general,  the  apostle  could  resume  his  discourse  from  the . 
conclusion  of  chap.  12,  commending  love  before  all  things,  but  re- 
presenting the  gift  as  worthy  objects  of  attainment,*  especially 
prophecy,  while  the  Corinthians  had  shewn  themselves  more  ready 
to  appreciate  the  gift  of  tongues.  We  must  however  first  examine 
more  closely  the  nature  of  this  Charisma,  which  only  received  brief 
mention  in  xii  7,  seq.  In  ancient  language,f  he  who  was  inspired 
by  a  deity  to  utter  Divine  oracles  was  called  fidvTig  (from  fiaiveaOcu^ 
to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inspiration),  while  he  who  explained  or 
simplified  the  often  unintelligible  speech  of  the  Mantis  was  styled 
TTpo^jJ-nye  or  vn(xt>ifrrig.  In  like  relation  appear  in  this  passage  the 
man  who  speaks  with  tongues  {yh^ioaaig  AoAoJv),  in  whom  inspira- 
tion is  manifested,  and  the  interpreter  ((J^cp/iiyvevow)  who  conveyed 

*  The  expression  mevfiartKa  not  only  indicates  the  tongues,  but  all  the  spiritual 
Charismata.  But  as  the  gift  of  tongues  had  given  rise  to  more  evil  in  Corinth  than  all 
the  other  gifts,  and  had  drawn  down  the  whole  of  this  remonstrance,  Paul  proceeds  at 
once,  to  this  special  gift,  and  had  it  priocipallj  in  mind,  although  employing  the  more 
general  expression.  This  explains  the  ftuX7.(n\  which  must  otherwise  be  taken  as  super- 
lative.— Between  diuKeiv  and  ^rfXovv  we  must  with  Bi\ckert  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  former  signifies  rather  ooi^oined  personal  activity  of  the  will,  the  latter  pure  entreaty 
by  prayer. 

f  See  Bardili  de  notione  vods  irpo^rjf^  ex  Platone,  Gott  1786.  The  principal  pas- 
sage in  Plato  is  to  be  found  in  the  Timaeus  p.  1074,  ed.  Ficin.  Plato  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
phets capacity  for  judging  over  the  utterances  of  the  /uIvtiCi  for  which  reason  the  Charisma 
of  AiuKpiaic  nvevfiuTov  is  in  a  certain  degree  allied  to  it  (See  on  xii.  10.)  He  says 
.therefore  (see  work  above  quoted)  6dev  6fi  koI  t6  tuv  npo^rirCnf  yivo^  kirl  rolg  kvBioi^fiav- 
Tticuc  KpiTtic  hfutaBioTuvai  vofioct  Whence  also  the  custom  of  appointing  the  cities  ofprppJieta 
0$  judges  of  the  inspired  soo(hrsayings. 
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in  generally  intelligible  language  the  inspired  bnt  obscnre  erpreB* 
sions  of  the  former.  The  prophets  appear  even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, yet  so  that  the  fuivrig-  and  npix^rf^  were  frequently  united  in 
the  same  person.  Although  their  consciousness  was  not  so  heightened 
that  they  themselves  comprehended  the  fdll  meaning  of  their  oracular 
utterances  (1  Pet.  L  10,  11),  they  were  nevertheless  fer  from  any 
Montanist  unconsciousness.  According  however  to  the  whole  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophetic  capacity  was 
especially  directed  to  the  revelation  of  the  ftiture.  Eveiythin^  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  inward  long- 
ing for  the  better,  pointed  to  what  was  to  come.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, on  the  contrary,  this  feature  of  prophecy  was  of  necessity 
less  prominent,  as  it  enjoyed  the  actual  fdlfiUment  of  the  promises. 
True,  the  gift  of  beholding  the  future  appears  also  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xi.  27,  28),  and  eminently  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  ;  but  this  aspect  of  the  gift  ceases  to  be  the  prominent  one, 
and  has  yielded  to  another.  In  the  New  Testament,  prophecy  ap- 
pears as  that  spiritual  gift,  which  more  particularly  caUs  ferth  &ith 
in  unbelievers,  the  gift  of  awakening.  Its  characteristic  sign,  there- 
fore, like  that  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  was  likewise  inspiration,  but, 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  Grod  which  this  conferred,  existed 
also  a  perfect  clearness  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  self,*  which 
enabled  them  to  speak  with  the  necessary  reference  to  circum- 
stances and  persons  present ;  this  the  ykcjaoaig  AoAwv,  in  whom  self- 
knowledge  was  destroyed  or  at  least  much  obscured,  did  not  pos- 
sess. On  the  other  side  again,  Trpo^re^o  was  distinguished  from 
yvCxjig  (see  on  xii.  7,  seq.),  in  that  the  latter  was  not  so  well  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  faith  as  to  assist  its  progress  when  awakened. 
Paul  therefore  appears,  according  to  iil  6,  as  the  possessor  of  the 
-rrpoipTireia  and  Apollos  of  the  yv&aiq.  The  apostle  correctly  assigns 
a  lower  position  to  speaking  with  tongues  than  to  prophecy  (and  if  he 
seems  to  rank  it  before  the  yvcjatg,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  which  made  those  gifts  which  conduced  to 
the  extension  of  the  church  more  important  than  those  which  aided 
the  progress  of  the  already  believing),  for  the  speaking  with  tongues 
might  indeed  operate  very  beneficially,  but  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
over-estimated  and  exercised  too  frequently,  it  would  become  preju- 
dicial to  the  quiet  and  order  of  a  church.  It  was  precisely  so  in 
Corinth  I  Many  had  spoken  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  caused 
confusion  without  profit.  They  had  despised  other  gifts  less  daz- 
zling in  comparison  with  their  gift  of  tongues,  and  this  with  other 
abuses  is  now  condemned  by  FauL    We  should  certainly  not  err 

*  Chrjsostom  correctlj  affirms  this  on  1  Cor.  xiL  2 :  roih-o  rb  /nuvreuc  IStov  rb  ife»- 
TtjKivaiy  rbavpioSai  ^anep  fiaivofievov  6  dt  irpo^^rrf^  oix  oUrc^t  dX?.ti  furCt  ^lavotas  vil^o^ 
otji  icai  outppovovatig  KaTaardaeus  koI  elCdc  d  ^Oeyyerai  ^lialv  ^knavTa, 
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m  considering  the  proceedings  in  the  Corinthian  church  similar 
in  a  degree  to  the  proceedings  in  a  Methodist  community,  and 
earlier  to  the  appearances  among  the  Montanists.^  Had  this  course 
l)een  continued,  the  church  would  inevitably  have  lost  itself  in  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  wisdom  of  the  apostle  was  therefore  directed  to 
check  a  narrow  and  one-sided  tendency  of  feeling,  in  order  to  re- 
9tore  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers.  By  interpreting  the  represen- 
tation which  follows  fix)m  this  fundamental  view,  all  becomes  obvious 
and  clear.  Unquestionably  we  must  admit,  as  already  observed  on 
Acts  ii.,  that  this  passage  affords  no  ground  for  connecting  speaking 
in  a  foreign  language  with  the  yXuMJomg  XaXeiv,  It  is  only  the  nar^ 
lative  of  the  miracle  at  Pentecost  that  compels  us  to  this  ;  but 
this  is  so  decided  that,  unless  we  suppose  two  kinds  of  gifts  of 
tongues  (a  supposition  negatived  by  the  entire  evidence),  or  regard, 
ap  does  Baur,  the  whole  relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a 
mythical  transformation  of  a  customary  form  of  speech  (see  Baur's 
work  already  quoted,  p.  656,  seq.),  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
the  idea  of  foreign  tongues,  at  least  at  times,  into  our  idea  of  the 
Charisma.  This  was  my  opinion  in  the  investigation  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  I  see  no  present  reason  to  change  it.  I  have  paiv 
ticularly  compared  with  my  own  opinions  the  ingenious  view  that  in 
the  yXfioaaig  Ao^v.the  use  of  the  original  language  was  restored  ; 
but,  as  the  particulars  wQl  shew,  the  apostle's  account  does  not 
j^tify  this  assumption.  We  may,  according  to  my  own  conviction, 
merely  assume  this,  that  it  pleased  God  to  convey  in  the  gift  of 
tongues  an  intimation  of  the  unity  of  a  common  medium  of  speech 
to  be  restored  by  the  harmonizing  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  new 
hypothesis  of  Wieselcr  concerning  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  gifts  is 
certainly  laid  down  with  much  ability  (Stud.  1838,  part  iii.),  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  labour  under  insuperable  difficulties.  This  learned 
man  considers  that  he  who  spoke  with  tongues  turned  in  upon  him- 

*  The  Montanist  TertuUian  (De  Anima,  a  9)  speaks  of  a  woman  whose  condition 
betrays  at  the  least  a  great  affinity  with  the  yKuaaai^  XoAeZv.  I  quote  the  passage  be- 
cause I  consider  it  very  instruotive ;  to  the  understanding  of  the  following  relation  we 
must  however  bear  in  mind  that  among  the  strict  sects  of  the  Montanists  women  might 
not  speak  in  their  asaemblieSy  the  woman  therefore  imparted  her  vision  to  the  presbyter 
Tertullian  alone.  His  words  are  as  foUows :  est  hodie  soror  a/pud  noa,  reveUUionum  charts- 
fiH^  sormoy  quas  in  ecdesia  inter  domimica  soknnia  per  eesiasin  in  spiriiu  piOiiur  conversaiuir 
cwn  anffelisj  aliquando  etiam  cum  domino,  et  videt  et  audit  sacrcmenia  (t.  e.,  u/^fn/ra  fnifiara 
2  Cor.  xiL  4),  et  quorundam  eorda  dignoscU  et  mtdicinas  desidercmiibus  subministrat.  Jam 
vero  prout  scripiuroi  kgwiUur^  atUpsalmi  canuntury  out  adioaUiones  {irapoK^rtazii)  profirun' 
tw^  out  peHtiones  deleganktr,  ita  inde  mcUericB  visionibus  subministrantwr.  Forte  nescio 
quid  de  cmima  disterueram/us,  eum  ea  soror  in  spiriiu  esseL  Bost  transacta  solennia,  dimisaa 
plabe^  quo  usu  soUt  notns  renuniiare  qua  viderit — nam  et  dUigentiseime  digerunhir,  ut  etiam 
probentur — inter  cetera^  inquitf  ostensa  est  mihi  anima  corporaiitery  et  spiriius  videbaiur,  sed 
non  inanis  et  vacua  quaiitcUis,  imo  quae  etiam  ieneri  repromiUeret ;  tenera  et  lueida  et  a'erei 
color  is  et  forma  per  omnia  humana.  The  condition  here  described  undeniably  bears  cloee« 
affinity  to  somnambnlism. 
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aelf,  and  only  moved  the  lips,  speaking  so  softly  that  none  were  able  to 
nnderatand  him.  The  sighing  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  26)  is  with 
him  the  yXcjaaaig  Xakdv  1  Hence  every  one  must  have  been  his  own 
interpreter,  for  another  perceiving  nothing  could  interpret  nothing. 
In  Acts  ii.  Wieseler  considers  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  took 
place  before  the  entrance  of  the  crowd,  upon  which  succeeded  the 
interpretation  ;  this  was  delivered  in  various  languages,  acquired  by 
the  speakers  in  a  natural  manner.  But  how  impossible  it  is  that 
such  a  dumb  Charisma  was  called  a  "  speaking^'  (XaXuv)  or  that 
Paul  could  compare  it  with  trumpets  and  sounding  instruments 
(xiii.  1)  when  it  displayed  itself  in  gentle  whispers,  needs  no  argu- 
ment. Schulz's  idea  of  its  exhibiting  itself  in  loud  cries  of  joy 
(see  this  learned  man's  work  already  quoted  on  the  gifts  of  grace) 
corresponds  far  better  in  this  respect  with  the  description  given  of 
this  Charisma  ;  the  character  of  lively  excitement  certainly  belongs 
to  it. 

Vers.  2-4. — The  apostle  begins  his  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  stands  higher  than  that  of  tongues,  by  shew- 
ing how  the  former  edifies  the  church,  since  the  prophet  can  speak 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  community  or  individua] ;  while 
the  latter  is  only  an  enjoyment,  or  at  the  most  a  means  of  advance- 
ment to  those  speaking  with  the  tongues  themselves  (ver.  4,  kavrhv 
olKoSofist)^  not  to  others.  According  to  this  representation,  we  cannot 
consider  the  yXojaaaig  XaX&v  otherwise  than  as  self-absorbed,  en- 
tirely possessed  by  the  Divine  power  that  is  operative  within  him,  so 
that  as  it  were  he  converses  aloud  with  God  (tgj  Oeoi  XaXel^  ver.  2.) 
This  discourse  must,  however,  have  been  unintelligible  to  others 
(ovdelg  dicoveiy  ver.  2);  and  that  not  .because  the  speaker  introduces 
into  it  provincial  glosses  (as  Bleek  thinks),  but  as  Paul  adds,  because 
he  "  in  the  Spirit"  (TrvevfiaTi^  L  e.,  ecstacy  proceeding  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  as  Wieseler  considers,  simply  inward 
inspiration  without  outward  expression),  "  speaketh  mysteries.*'  As 
thus  Paul  says  of  himself  (2  Cor.  xii.  4)  that  he  was  transported 
into  paradise  and  heard  there  unspeakable  words  (ap^fira  prjfiaTa)^  so 
he  also  speaking  with  tongues  received  impressions  from  the  upper 
world  which  he  uttered,  as  he  received  them,  without  reference  to  es- 
tablished media,  and  which  were  therefore  unintelligible.  The  ovSelg 
dKovei  evidently  contains  no  allusion  to  employment  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, for  this  must  have  implied  an  acquaintance  with  them  on 
the  part  of  those  so  using  them  ;  and  to  imagine  that  they  were 
tittered  when  no  one  was  present  who  used  them,  is  highly  improb- 
Able.  According  to  Wieseler  (work  already  quoted,  p.  719,  seq.) 
the  ovdelg  okovu  bears  reference  not  to  the  understanding  but  to  the 
hearing ;  those  who  spoke  with  the  tongues,  though  not  altogether 
fvithout  uttering  sound,  spoke  nevertheless  so  softly,  that  none  could 
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hear  them ;  for  this  retuson  he  who  exercised  the  Charisma  could 
only  himself  interpret  it.  Bat  if  none  could  hear  him  who  spoke 
with  tongues,  the  Charisma  was  as  good  as  unuttered,  and  we  need 
only  adduce  against  such  a  theory,  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  author  himself  (p.  719).  But  if  the  sounds  could 
be  heard,  then  okcvuv  is  to  be  received  in  the  signification  of  ''  un- 
derstand/' But  against  our  acceptation  of  the  passage,  the  only  one 
in  harmony  with  the  words,  might  be  urged  the  one  objection,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  at  Pentecost  was  assuredl]^  entirely 
different,  even  apart  from  that  use  of  foreign  tongues  which  marked 
them.  The  apostles  thus  endowed  by  no  means  appear  on  the  occasion 
as  absorbed  in  themselves  and  conversing  only  with  Gk)d ;  they  speak 
to  those  who  hasten  to  them ;  these  perfectly  understand  tbem,  and  are 
greatly  astonished  that  they  hear  them  utter  praises  to  Gk)d  in  their 
several  languages.  Still  decided  as  may  appear  the  contradiction,  it 
is  yet  easily  solved ;  for  Paul  mentions  the  case  of  a  person  possess- 
ing only  the  yXu^aaoL^  XxiXbLv  as  such,  but  the  apostles  united  with 
this  the  gift  of  interpretation,  and  even  of  prophecy.  Thus  they 
could  rule  over  the  spirit  (xiv.  32),  and  retain  the  guidance  of  con- 
sciousness (vovf);  they  spoke  with  tongues,  and  interpreted  and  pro- 
phesied at  the  same  time.  Wieseler  likewise  correctly  comprehends 
the  relation,  except  that  he  too  strictly  separates  the  speaking  with 
tongues  and  the  interpretation,  so  that  according  to  him  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  the  apostles  at  Pentecost  heard  properly  only  the  in- 
terpretation, not  the  tongues  themselves.  But  as  the  apostles  were 
also  prophets,  the  two  mua^  be  considered  as  co-operating  with  and 
pervading  each  other.  (Ver.  2. — The  singular  form  yXdjooxj  XaXdv 
occurs  again  in  vers.  4, 13, 14, 27 ;  kv  yXwatrq  is  found  in  ver.  19,  and 
in  ver.  26,  yXui^aaav  tx^iv,  [The  (Jt^  t^c  yA^kxa^c  of  ver.  9  is  not  to  bo 
here  reckoned  ;  for  there  yXCixjoa  signi6es  the  tongue  as  a  member  of 
the  body.]  Those  singular  forms,  as  also  Schidz  and  Wieseler  rightly 
suppose,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plurals ;  they  stand 
indifferently  for  one  another.  Baur  indeed  (see  p.  627,  seq.)  attaches 
importance  to  the  two  forms  of  expression,  and  asserts  that  the  sin- 
gular implies  "  to  stammer  indistinctly  with  the  tongue,"  the  plural 
"to  speak  with  glosses."  But  whoever  considers  with  but  slight 
attention  the  remarks  upon  this  chapter  which  follow,  will  find  that 
this  distinction  exists  only  in  imagination.  The  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression had  possibly  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  occasionally  the 
use  of  one  foreign  language  occurred,  and  sometimes  of  several.  The 
latter  highest  form  was  then  styled  yivri  yXcjoadv^  kinds  of  tongues. 
— In  ver.  3  the  oIko6o^ti  is  the  general  term  and  napaKkijaig  and 
napcLfivdla  the  subordinate  divisions,  as  Billroth,  agreeing  with  Hei- 
denreich,  remarks.  In  napdicXijaig  we  distinguish  the  animating 
form  of  edification,  in  napofivOiu  the  comforting.    The  latter  expres- 
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sion  does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament. — ^The  iavrbv  olico* 
dofm  of  ver.  4  does  not  imply  that  he  edifies  himself  through  the 
idea  of  his  converse  with  God,  hut  that  this  elevation  to  a  more 
lofty  and  Divine  element  frees  him  more  and  more  from  dependence 
on  the  earth  and  its  possessions,  and  thus  advances  his  spiritual  life* 
We  must  conceive  it  as  a  tendency  of  the  yXdaacu^  XaXuv  to  advance 
towards  the  higher  Charisma  of  prophecy.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — ^In  order,  however,  to  give  no  occasion  to  those  among 
the  Corinthians  who  attached  especial  value  to  the  gift  of  tongues^ 
for  the  apfoehension  that  he  entirely  condemned  this  Charisma^ 
Paul  states  that  he  rejoiced  indeed  over  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  this  form  among  them,  but  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  could 
prophesy,  unfess  those  speaking  with  tongues  could  at  the  same 
tone  interpret,  and  the  church  thereby  receive  edification ;  for  bj 
speaking  with  tongues  alone  it  could  profit  nothing.  This  argument 
is  connected  with  the  idea  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
first  object  to  claim  attention  was  tiie  extension  of  the  church,  bear* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  to  all  lands,  and  collecting  within  its 
limits  all  who  were  called.  This  was  admitted  alBO  by  those  who 
displayed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  they  were  obliged  to  grant  that 
to  this  capital  object  all  personal  enj(^ment  must  yield.  (Billroth 
correctly  observes  that  in  ver.  5  ri^  need  not  be  supplied  to  (kepiifj^ 
vevxij  since  Paul  supposes  the  union  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  same 
individual  He  who  could  at  the  same  time  interpret  was  thus  able 
to  maintain  consciousness  in  his  ecstacy,  and  thus  came  at  least  very- 
near  the  npoft^ffTevcaif,  Nevertheless  a  di^rence  remained  even  then  : 
for  the  yXuxjaoL^  A^oAiSv,  wk>  had  also  the  gift  of.  interpretation,  was 
excited  by  strong  opposing  impulses.  The  first  rapt  utterance  was 
foUotv'ed  by  a  dry,  rational  explanation,  which  might  indeed  inform, 
but  could  not  arouse.  But  the  addresses  of  the  npo^&ikjv  are  to 
be  considered  as  powerful  outpourings  of  the  higher  life,  whicli 
burst  like  lightning  upon  the  hearers,  and  swept  them  away  in  the 
stream  of  inspiration.  But  when  Wieseler  j(see  as  above,  p.  721), 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  say  '^  that  there  never  had  been  an  interpreter 
who  had  not  himself  previously  spoken  in  the  tongues  which  he 
interpreted,'^  that  consequently  the  gift  of  interpreting  was  never 
separated  from  the  yXtljffaaig  XaXslv^  although  it  did  not  always  pre* 
sent  itself  in  connexion  ;  he  is  refuted  by  vers.  26-28,  in  which  the  gift 
of  interpreting  appears  perfectly  independent.  It  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  as  the  gift  of  discemupig  to  that  of 
prophecy.  Unquestionably  indeed  the  two  gifts  were  often  united, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  apostles  that,  where  possible,  this 
should  always  be  the  case,  and  the  same  likewise  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy ;  but  in  reality  they  often  displayed  themselves  sepa- 
rately, and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  abuse  ;  had  they  beea 
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mtwBjB  eonneetecl,  no  improper  tue  of  the  gift  of  tongnes  conH 
hare  occaired.  Nay,  ver.  6  even  intimates,  as  Bleek  and  Buckert 
eoirectlj  acknowledge,  that  speaking  with  tongues  was  gentraUy 
exercised  in  Corinth  without .  interpretation. — Ei  is,  contrary  to 
the  rule,  here  connected  with  the  conjunetiye  [see  Winer's  Gr. 
§  41,  2,  c]  It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  by  the  pleonastic 
fusion  of  the  two  terms  ^rrdf  el  and  iifi. — ^In  ver.  6  wvi  is  again 
a  consecutive  particle.  No  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  first  per- 
son [lAA.)]  ;  it  does  not  mean,  ^  even  if  I  came,**  for  then  hf6 
would  hav#  been  used. — The  four  subjects  named  may  be  r^ 
solved,  as  Neander  and  Billroth  have  remarked,  into  two  parallel 
members.  The  drrroitaXxA^^  is  the  operating  cause  of  the  npofpfirela, 
Ihe  Twaic  of  the  didaxrf.  Of  course  we  have  not  her©  fomui  of  the 
yhioaat^  XaXeh^^  but  to  this  Charisma  more  useful  gifts  are  opposed. 
The  idv  fj^rj  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  phrase  idv  i^u  «.  r.  A.,  but 
merely  to  the  rt  iptd^  fl^krjaw.  *Eiv  or  d  fi^  stand  similarly,  Matth. 
xii  4,  xxir.  36 ;  Ghtl  i.  7,  ii  16.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  necessity  of  a  clear  intelHgiUe  delivery  is  proved 
by  Paul  by  a  comparison  taken  from  musical  instruments  ;  it  is  re- 
quisite if  the  music  performed  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  neces- 
sary intervals  {duunokri)  between  the  tones  should  be  observed ;  this 
alone  produces  melody.  Eichhom  erroneously  employs  this  passage, 
as  already  observed  on  Acts  ii.,  to  prove  that  those  who  spoke  with 
tongues  only  stammered  without  uttering  articulate  words.  It  evi- 
dently justifies  no  such  inference.  The  single  tones  of  an  instru- 
ment may,  individually  regarded,  be  pure  ;  but  if  the  scale  be  not 
observed  these  single  tones  form  no  melody,  they  are  an  Mffkog  ^v^, 
uncertain  acmnd  (ver.  8);  so,  Paul  means  to  say,  the  sayings  of  the 
yhiaaaiq  XaXovmeg  are  unintelligible,  because  they  want  connexion. 
Just  as  erroneously  Wieseler  (as  above,  p.  727)  understands  the  ex- 
pressions ddrjXog^  fxij  evaipog^  of  tones  softly  uttered,  while  manifestly 
a  very  loud  sound  may  be  as  unintelligible  as  a  soft  one.  In  ver.  7, 
it  was  natural  to  conjecture  dfuog  or  dfwio^  for  dfuo^j  but  certainly 
the  more  difficult  reading  is  the  correct  one.  It  i%  I  think,  best 
explained  by  Billroth,  thus,  that  its  use  sanctions  the  apparently 
inapplicable  comparison  of  instruments  not  having  life,  as  if  tl^ 
words  were  rd  &i>'^fh  *cif7rep  &^x^y  ^P^  *•  '''•  ^-  'OfifDg  is  so  em- 
ployed in  Gkil.  iii.  15. — Oomp.  at  ix.  26,  for  slg  depa  XaXetv.) 

Vers,  10-12. — ^Paul  draws  a  second  example  from  speech; 
every  discourse  must  have  necessarily  a  regular  succession  of  tones 
(oMev  d<t><jjvfyii)^  otherwise  it  possesses  no  significance  (di^vo^tv),  and 
he  who  speaks  is  as  <me  using  a  foreign  language  {Sdppapog).  He 
therefore  recommends  the  Corinthians,  zealous  for  spiritual  gifts, 
to  strive  after  such  as  could  be  understood  by  the  church.  Fi* 
nally,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  expression  yhri  (fxavCjv  (ver. 
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10)  refers  back  to  the  description  of  the  Charisma  in  xii.  2Sy6vri 
yhModv,  Neander  makes  it  relate  to  the  forms,  AoActv,  npoatvx^odai, 
rl}dXXeiv  (see  remarks  on  Acts  ii.  4-11),  and  nndoubtedly  these  are 
to  be  understood  as  included.  But  the  name  yevfj  yXMoadv  refers 
probably  to  the  form  in  which  the  Charijsma  appeared,  the  real  speak-  • 
ing  in  foreign  tongues,  as  at  the  Pentecost,  and  according  as  more  or 
fewer  foreign  languages  might  be  brought  into  use.  (See  the  re- 
marks on  xiii.  1.)  (In  ver.  10  el  rvxoi  is  striking  ;  for  although  as 
shewn  in  xv.  37,  the  form  might  stand  for  "  as  it  were,  for  example," 
it  would  not.  apply  here.  It  would  have  been  better  plqped  in  this 
signification  at  ver.  7  when  speaking. of  instruments  of  music.  I 
therefore  agree  with  Billroth,  who  receives  this  expression,  like  the 
Attic  signification  of  f <y wf,  as  an  ironically  modest  form  of  a  decided 
assertion  in  this  sense  :  "  numerous  as  languages  are,  they  have 
nevertheless,  I  suppose,  their  signification." — Bleek  understands 
oWiv, "  every  rational  creature,"  but  it  is  better  referred  to  yivog  ^owwv. 
The  d(tHovog  is  to  be  then  taken  pregnantly,  without  clear  definite  ut- 
terance.— In  ver.  12  Trvev/dara,  for  which  some  Codd.  incorrectly  read 
nvevfMTiKdy  is  equivalent  to  "  spiritual  gifts,"  the  cause  being  put  for 
the  eflect.  The  plural  irvevnara  is  to  be  considered  substituted  for 
diatpiaeic  ixveviiaroq^  and  Billroth,  as  also  more  recently  Wieseler,  er- 
roneously supposes  it  to  refer  alone  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  we 
have  already  condemned. — ^I  cannot  agree  with  Bleek  and  Billroth  in 
their  acceptation  of  Iva  negioaevTiTe :  they  do  not  supply  avrciv  or  iv  < 
avTolg^  but  understand  it,  "  that  ye  may  be  abundant,  i.  e.,  amply  con- 
tribute to  edification."  But  ver.  18  clearly  shews  that  the  apostle's 
meaning  was,  that  they  should  pray  that  to  the  one  may  be  added  still 
other  gifts,  particularly  those  of  interpretation  and  prophecy.  This 
seeking  to  advance  is  indicated  in  the  fjp-etre,  Iva  ixegiaoevriTt  [the 
reading  TrpottnjTevTjrs  facilitates  the  explanation,  but  is  a  correction 
rightly  as  to  the  sense  derived  from  the  context]  and  is  grounded 
upon  their  general  endeavour  to  possess  the  Charismata.) 

Vers.  13, 14. — Upon  this  foundation  then  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
exhort  those  speaking  with  tongues  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  interpre- 
tation, in  order  that  their  intelligence  (yovg)  may  be  no  longer  un- 
fruitful {dKo^og)  and  without  effect.  At  the  basis  of  this  argu- 
ment lies  the  principle,  though  not  expressly  stated,  that  it  is 
always  a  subordinate  condition,  if  the  vov^ ,  the  power  of  conscious- 
ness, loses  its  sway  in  man,  that  hence  regeneration  always  tends  to 
cultivate  this  power.  It  may  be  objected  to  our  explanation  of  -rrpocF" 
evxioOu)  Iva  diepfirivevKfy  that  npoaevxe^^Ocu  appears  in  another  meaning 
in  vers.  14, 15.  This  has  occasioned  Billroth  after  Winer  to  explain 
thus  :  let  those  speaking  with  tongues  pray,  t.  e.,  exercise  this  gift, 
with  the  design  immediately  to  interpret.  But  Bleek  correctly  ob- 
jects to  this  that  Iva  diepfirievevxi  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  than 
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as  containing  the  object  of  the  prayer.  It  would  lead  us  entirely 
astray  to  understand  with  XJsteri  TTvevfjui  fwv  in  ver.  14  of  the  human 
spirit ;  for  the  vov^  is  the  human  spirit^  though  conceived  as  a 
faculty.  (See  my  Opusc.  Acad.,  p.  156,  seq.)  Bleek  has  already 
correctly  explained  frvevfui  fwv  =  to  Trvevfui  Beov  hf  ifioi.  In  the  ec- 
static state  of  those  speaking  with  tongues,  it  is  not  the  individual 
himself  that  spoke,  but  the  higher  power  through  him.  In  con- 
clusion, if  Billroth  again  discovers  here  an  identity  of  the  Divine' 
and  human  spirit,  we  must  again  dissent  from  his  view.  The  human 
spirit  is  unquestionably  allied  to  the  Divine,  and  the  eye  with  which 
man  receives  the  beam  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  fiiUs  upon  him  ; 
but  it  is  not  identical.    (See  on  Bom.  viii  16.) 

Ver.  15. — To  state  then  his  meaning  in  brief,  Paul  declares  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  may  be  employed  along  with  the  exercise  of  con- 
sciousness. He  would  not  therefore  have  the  gift  of  tongues  dis- 
placed ;  it  is  only  to  be  rendered  more  fruitful  for  the  church  and 
improving  for  individual  living,  by  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  con- 
scious gift  of  interpretation,  or,  better  still,  of  prophecy.  The  dative 
Tvev/xar*  and  vci  indicate  of  course  the  operating  cause  of  the  Trpcxr- 
evx^odat  and  '^ffaXXuv^  ecstatic  inspiration  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
active  in  consciousness.  Finally,  praying  (TrqoaevxeoSai)  and  sing- 
ing psalms  {%l)dXkeiv)  appear  to  have  been  different  forms  in  which  the 
yhoaaai^  XaXeiv  displayed  itself,  according  as  the  Charisma  revealed 
itself,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  prayer,  sometimes  in  a  poetic  or  mu- 
sical fashion.  In  ver.  26,  under  the  name  xlniXfwv  ix^v^  the  poetic 
form  is  treated  almost  like  a  proper  Charisma.  Certainly  these 
various  appearances  might  be  employed  to  elucidate  the  expression 
yhni  yXfMraQv  (xii.  10,  28),  even  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  use  of  various  languages.  At  all  events  it  can  never  apply  to 
the  original  language.  But  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the 
first  Christian  hymns,  such  as  according  to  Pliny  (Epist.  x.  96) 
were  sung  by  the  Christians  in  their  meetings,  owed  their  origin  to 
those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  that  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  called  ^paXfwv  §x^iv.  (The  ri  ovv  iari  corresponds  only  to  the 
Latin  quid  f  or  quid  Jam  f  "  what  will  we  then  ?  what  is  really  our 
meaning  ?"). 

Vers.  16-19. — Paul  again  returns  to  the  idea  in  ver.  2,  seq.,  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  cannot  edify  others.  In  its  relation  to  prayer 
he  says  the  hearer  cannot  say.  Amen  (which  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  was  pronounced  by  the  assembly),*  for  he  understands  not 
what  is  said.  (The  word  evXoyelv^  for  which  afterwards  tvxapiorBlv  is 
used,  has  misled  Beza  to  the  idea  of  a  reference  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  upon  no  occasion  was  the  Charisma  of  the  gift  of  tongues  ex- 

*  See  my  Hon.  Hist  Eod.  Ant,  yoL  i.,  p.  101,  yoL  il,  p.  168|  Ibr  the  passages  in  the 
FaUiers  especiallj  referring  to  this  subject 
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eiciBed  in  this  Bacrament.)^  The  apoetle  adds  for  tike  game  reason, 
that  he  would  rather  speak  a  few  words  through  the  nnderstanding 
(dLd  rov  voog)  i.  e.,  by  means  of  f/ro^iecjy  than  many  with  tongues, 
although  these  gifts  were  at  his  command  more  than  at  theirs. 
This  assurance  is  certainly  remarkable.  We  might  imagine  that  in 
proportion  as  consciousness  increased,  the  susceptibility  to  ecstatic 
states  diminished ;  we  must  psychologically  admit  this  as  a  rule  ; 
this  equaUy  balanced  union  of  active  and  passive  functions  displayed 
in  ^aul,  was  probably  but  rarely  witnessed.  We  are  shewn  in  2  Cor* 
xii.  that  a  state  of  ecstacy  was  not  unknown  to  him.  (In  ver.  16, 
the  form  d  dvankTjpuv  rvv  r&rrw  rov  Iduorov  is  difficult :  it  corres- 
ponds to  the  Hebrew  t**  esptt  nVto  locum  aUcvjua  implere.  But  why 
this  circumlocution  ?  Why  does  not  Paul  write  at  once  6  ISulrrrf^  ? 
Acts  iv.  13  has  the  expression  in  the  signification  of  '^  unlearned,^ 
but  it  is  used  here,  as  ver.  24  plainly  diews,  since  tiie  iduir^c  is 
distinguished  from  the  unbeliever,  in  the  signifiotttion  of  layman,  as 
opposed  to  the  officiating  priest.  In  classical  speech,  Idt^rifg  also 
forms  a  contrast  to  ipxf*^  or  <rrpaTify6^ ;  the  common  soldiers  are  called 
Uurroi.  [See  Epictet.  c.  23.  Xenophon  de  rep.  Lac.  x.  4.  Pdyb. 
V.  60.]  If  we  consider  well  the  cireumstances  under  which  the 
speaking  with  tongues  took  place,  it  wiU  be  evident  at  once  why 
Paul  cotdd  not  write  6  Iduirffg^  but  was  obliged  to  employ  so  circui- 
tous a  form.  It  was  perfectly  possible  for  any  one,  a  layman,  in- 
vested with  no  ecclesiastical  office,  to  havie  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
if  he  exercised  this  in  the  church,  he  was  for  the  moment  the  leader 
of  the  devotions,  the  liturgus.  AU  the  members  of  the  church,  even 
the  ministers,  deacons^  and  presbyters,  stood  for  the  time  to  those 
exercising  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  relation  of  laymen,  i,  e.,  the  re- 
ceiving portion  of  the  body.  But  as  they  were  not  really  in  them- 
selves the  laity,  Paul  employs  the  expression  suitable  in  the  highest 
degree  to  their  position,  6  dvanXfjp&v  rov  r6nov  rov  Idiurrov^  he  who 
jilleth  the  place^  etc.  Wieseler  understands  by  Iduorrig  those  who 
were  not  furnished  with  the  gift  of  tongues  (see  as  above  p.  711, 
note),  but  that  is  not  strictly  correct.  He  also  who  possessed  this  gift 
would  occupy  the  place  of  an  Idurrtig^  when  he  himself  did  not  exer- 
cise it,  but  another  was  displaying  this  power.  Finally,  this  paaaage 
affords  striking  proof  that  the  contradistinction  of  clerus  and  laity 
did  not  arise  at  a  later  period  from  a  desire  of  dominion  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  but  was  an  original  Christian  distinction  introduced 
into  the  church  by  the  apostles  themselves.   The  names  alone  arose  at 

*  So  alfo  does  he  let  Aside  Bleak's  obeenration,  that  from  this  passage  it  may  be  per- 
ceived, that  as  yet  no  fixed  litmgical  prayers  were  in  use.  The  prayer  of  those  speaking 
with  tongues  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to  Divine  senrioe ;  tft 
was  merely  adjoined,  as  ndpepYw^  to  the  established  aenrioe  oondnoted  by  the  praebyteiv 
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alater  peark)d,ihefftm^  was  irom  the  veiy  beginning.  See  further  in 
tiie  explanation  of  the  pastoral  epistlee.) 

Vers.  20-22. — The  apostle  then  considers  the  other  point  (see 
on  ver.  15),  the  fortherance  of  the  individual  spiritual  life.  He 
recommends  his  readers  to  grow  in  understanding,  and  to  observe 
how  the  gifts  stand  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  they  must  strive  to 
attain  unto  the  higher  gifts.  Speaking  with  tongues  is  a  gift  for 
children  in  spirit,  prophecy  for  men.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  while 
speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  immediately  intimate  its  subordi- 
nate value  ;  the  yXuiaoai^  XaXuv  might  perhaps  become  a  means  to 
awaken  unbelievers,  a  sign  to  direct  them  to  the  mighty  powers 
present  in  the  church,  but  to  the  church  itself,  the  believing,  proph- 
ecy only  could  bring  a  true  blessing. — ^This  passage  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  difficult  in  this  discussion,  and  it  is  only  after 
mature  consideration  that  I  have  been  able  to  decide  upon  the 
course  of  thought  here  given.  Neander  has  proffered  an  entirely 
different  explanation,  in  which  Billroth  coincides.  Bleek  agrees 
essentially  with  me.  According  to  the  former  interpretation,  the 
&nwTo^  which  occurs  in  this  passage  (ver.  22)  applies  not  to  the  un- 
believers who  may  yet  believe  {if^delis  negative)  j  but  to  the  per- 
sistent xmbeliever  {iv^iddia  privative) ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  employed  at  ver.  2l  in  the  former  signification.  Thus  full  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  citation  oW  ovTd)^  dacutovaovrcd  /xov,  "  nor  even  thus 
will  they  listen  to  me,"  dq  arjtJtelov  taken  to  denote  "  a  sign  of  re- 
buke," and  the  whole  thus  understood,  "  Be  men  in  understand- 
ing 1  God  himself  has  intimated  in  his  Word,  that  tongues  serve 
for  a  rebuke  to  imbeUevers ;  prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  is  ap- 
pointed for  believers."  This  view  appears  corroborated  by  the  fiict, 
that,  1,  the  reproof  implied  in  the  quotation  is  thus  retained  j 
yet  that  is  of  little  importance,  as  Paul  pays  absolutely  no  re- 
gard to  the  connexion  of  the  passage  ;  and  2,  that  ver.  23  appears 
to  accord  better  with  it,  for  there  the  first  impression  which  the 
Charisma  of  yXtioaad,^  XaXelv  excites  upon  unbelievers,  is  that  of 
offence.  This  offence,  however,  does  not  arise  from  the  Charisma 
itself,  but  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  besides  the  disadvantages  of  this 
explanation  greatly  preponderate.  1st.  The  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  dmaroq  is  harsh,  and  should  it  occur  it  must  necessarily 
be  indicated  in  some  way,  if  the  passage  is  to  be  intelligible.  2d. 
K  the  Divine  intention  in  the  gift  of  tongues  were  of  this  nature, 
viz.,  that  it  should  prove  a  means  of  punishment  for  stiff-necked 
imbeUevers,  the  apostle  directly  labours,  by  the  directions  which  he 
gives,  to  counteract  this  intention.  He  then  must  have  said.  Speak 
diligently  with  tongues,  in  order  that  the  Divine  purpose  may  be 
fulfilled  ;  as  he  says  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  is  to  be  a  stumbling-block,  therefore  its  nature 
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may  not  be  hidden.  3rd.  There  exists  not  a  trace  that  snch  an  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  the  tongues,  and  the  idea  of  a  punishment- 
Charisma  is  m  general  untenable :  all  the  gifts  of  grace  serve  for 
blessing  1  Lastly,  4th.  This  vi^w  is  at  variance  with  the  (M  ovtcj^ 
daaKovaovTol  /iov,  f.  e.,  ^^  not  even  in  this  manner  of  speech  do 
they  hear  me  ;"  for  the  language  implies  that  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing through  foreign  tongues  had  something  especially  calculated 
to  arouse  attention,  but  failed  when  the  heart  was  dead  to  holy  im- 
pressions. Thus  all  seems  to  confirm  our  view,  except  that  the 
quotation  is  of  more  limited  application  than  in  the  other  exposition. 
Still,  even  with  our  view,  this  reference  does  not  entirely  disap- 
pear. Prophecy  retains  still,  in  a  measure,  its  rebuking  character, 
in  so  far  as  Israel,  according  to  Paul,  appears  unbelieving,  and  un- 
susceptible to  the  influences  of  grace.  Still,  we  must  on  the  whole 
assume  that  the  general  freedom  of  the  apostle's  application  of  the 
passage  Isa.  xxviii.  11, 12,  leaves  no  difficulty  in  understanding  one 
feature  of  it  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Unquestionably  Wieseler  is  right 
in  supposing  (p.  736,  seq.)  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend  merely  to 
compare  the  gift  of  tongues  with  what  is  uttered  by  Isaiah,  but 
finds  this  Charisma  itself  described  in  the  prophetic  pages.  This  is 
shewn  by  his  independent  mode  of  rendering,  in  his  citation,  the 
Hebrew  text  into  Greek.  Yet  this  could  be  mund  only  in  that  free 
typical  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  words  so  often  employed  by 
Paul.  (In  ver.  20  the  ncuSla  and  riXuoi  refer  to  grades  in  spiritual 
development.  [See  thereon  1  Cor.  iii  12,  13,  and  1  John  il  13, 
seq.]  It  may  be  inquired  why  (t>peai  and  not  vol  is  put.  The  ex- 
pression ^pevtq  indicates,  in  scripture,  intellect  understanding^ 
vovg^  reasony  i.  e.,  the  capacity  for  discerning  what  is  eternal  [See 
my  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  159.]  But  here  the  precise  point  was  inteUect^ 
ual  development,  employing,  in  a  fitting  manner,  the  powers  flow- 
ing from  the  higher  world,  to  the  salvation  of  the  whole. — ^In  ver. 
21,  v6iLog  stands,  in  an  extended  sense,  for  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment. See  John  x.  84. — ^Isa.  xxviii  11, 12,  is  certainly,  indeed,  a 
rebuke  against  Israel  and  Judah ;  but  Paul  does  not  employ  the 
passage  in  this  signiflcation,  as  we  have  shewn  already,  but  so  as  to 
indicate  in  the  owT  (wrwf  elaaKovaovrat  fwv  only  the  inferior  office  of 
the  Charisma  ;  speaking  with  tongues  cannot  produce  understand- 
ing, it  can  only  shew  the  way  to  it;  therefore  the  more  perfect  Cha- 
risma is  to  be  the  object  of  attainment.  The  quotation,  besides,  is 
not  only  freely  handled  as  to  its  purport,  but  also  as  to  its  form. 
The  LXX.  read  dia  <l>avXiOfibv  x'^^^^y  ^^  yXdacrfg  tripag^  Sri  Xak'^ 
aovai  TU)  kaw  TovT(i) — Koi  ohK  ^diXi]oav  dKoveiv.  Paul's  mode  of  citing 
the  words,  reminds  us  of  the  appearance  of  the  Charisma  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  at  Pentecost,  Acts  ii  4,  and  presupposes  manifestly  the 
idea  of  "  language,"  not "  tongues."    Paul  would  hardly  have  chosen 
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this  expression  if  he  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  employment 
of  several  languages  in  this  form  of  Charisma.  Wieseler  violently 
forces  his  hypothesis  upon  the  words,  instead  of  allowing  the  words 
to  modify  his  views. — The  form  krepSyXitHjaog  is  very  rare,  it  is  = 
PdpPapog^  one  who  speaks  in  a  foreign  language.  Paul  has  therewith 
expressed  the  Hebrew  nt^  •»|i5^  "  by  (nations  of)  stammering  lip." 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  here  masculine  or  neuter,  but  the 
former  appears  preferable,  supplying  dv6p6nocg.  In  ver.  22  the 
phrase  ij  trpofpfrjfreia  ov  roXq  dniarotg^  prophecy  is  not  for  the  unbc" 
lieverSy  is  only  apparently  a  contradiction  of  vers.  24,  25.  It  forms 
the  antithesis  only  to  elg  OTjudov.  Believers  need  such  no  longer, 
the  source  of  salvation  is  already  pointed  out  to  them,  where  it  is 
said  "  tongues  are  not  for  believers,"  although  the  gift  of  tongues, 
viewed  in  itself,  can  never  be  an  object  of  indiflference  to  the  faith- 
ful ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  said  of  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  for  the  un- 
believers, that  is  to  say  as  a  sign,  although,  considered  in  itself,  it 
may  prove  efficacious  in  respect  to  them.) 

Ver.  23. — The  correct  understanding  of  this  passage  requires 
that  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  ndvreg^  all.  Paul  intends  to  say 
that  the  speaking  with  tongues  itself,  when  it  takes  place  in  reg- 
ular form,  cannot  offend,  but  only  its  exercise  by  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  But  even  this  form  of  its 
manifestation  (which  was  certainly  the  one  it  took  at  the  first 
festival  of  Pentecost) '  is  not  absolutely  to  be  reproved,  and  the 
words  ovK  ipovaiv  Srt  naiveaOe ;  will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad  f 
express  no  such  censure.  As  the  persons  under  consideration  are  un- 
believers, fialveoOcu  can  only  mean  "  inspired  by  a  God  ;"  without  a 
npo<p^TTig  the  utterance  of  a  fuivrig  cannot  be  understood  ;  a  degree 
of  blame  is  indeed  involved  in  the  (jti  fiatveaOe^  but  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  what  is  commonly  supposed.  The  words  might 
be  somewhat  thus  paraphrased :  '*  If  unbelievers  enter  in,  they 
would  say,  we  perceive  certainly  that  ye  are  inspired  by  a  divinity, 
but,  there  being  no  prophet  present,  we  do  not  understand  what 
the  god  says  to  us."  MclveaOcu  marks  undeniably  a  quick  and 
excited  manner  of  speaking  :  the  expression  by  no  means  agrees 
with  Wieseler's  supposition  that  the  individuals  gifted  with  the 
tongues  employed  scarcely  perceptible  sounds  and  tones,  and  his 
defence  of  the  opinion  (see  work  above  quoted,  p.  781)  is  in  a 
high  degree  forced.  At  Pentecost  the  manifestation  was  hardly 
in  gentle  whispers ;  and  had  the  gift  of  tongues  shewn  itself  a& 
Wieseler  describes,  the  term  chosen  and  applied  to  it  would  have 
been  yXdcacug  Xeyetv^  utterance  being  implied  in  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  XaXelv.  (See  on  Kom.  iii.  19.)  The  combination 
IduoTcu  fj  umoToi  can  alone  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  laity  would  scarcely  so  express 
Vol.  IV.— 24 
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themselves,  although  unbelievers  certainly  might.  We  might  here 
take  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  many  expositors  that  I6urn]g  stands 
here  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  ver.  26,  and  signifies  only 
"  unlearned."  But  the  rj  rendera  this  sense,  both  here  and  in  ver. 
24,  entirely  untenable.  Learning  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; 
the  question  is  not  of  learning,  for  any  reference  to  foreign  lan- 
guages or  glosses  entirely  disappears.  What  a  combination,  too, 
is  this  "  unlearned  or  unbelievers!"  But  assuredly  we  might  un- 
derstand by  the  IduiTrjg  not  merely  those  who  themselves  possessed 
no  Charisma,  but  those  laymen  who  &re  likewise  beginners  in  the 
Christian  life,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  riches  of  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  who  at  a  later  period  would  have  been  called  Catechu- 
mens.    What  follows  agrees  best  with  this. 

Vers.  24,  25. — If  all  prophesy,  no  such  ill  consequences  follow ; 
here  something  is  communicated  which  is  universally  intelligible, 
and  by  adapting  the  discourse  to  special  exigencies,  the  most  im- 
portant moral  results  may  be  produced.  This  description  is  taken 
from  the  life.  The  Gtentiles  might  frequently,  from  simple  curio&» 
ity,  or  an  undefined  feeling  of  longing,  resort  to  the  Christian  as- 
semblies. The  inspired  discourses  they  then  heard  suddenly  unveiled 
to  them  their  inward  necessities,  their  sinfulness,  and  the  necessity 
for  redemption  ;  and,  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  they 
sank  down,  confessing  that  of  a  truth  Gtod  was  not  only  among  the 
Christians,  but  present  in  them.  This  is  seen  at  the  first  Pente- 
cost, when  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophecy  were  both  displayed 
in  the  apostles.  (Acts  ii)  From  this  portraiture  we  see  clearly  that 
prophecy  bore  the  same  reference  to  the  discerning  of  spirits  ((J«i- 
Kpiat^  TTvevfidTun')  as  interpretation  to  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  both  were 
generally  united.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
is  in  itself  no  fruit  of  the  nfxxftrjTeveiv^  but  only  of  the  discerning 
of  spirits  united  with  it.  (In  John  xvi.  8,  the  iXiyxsiv  of  the 
Spirit  is  especially  brought  to  view. — Concerning  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  man  see  the  observations  on  John  xiv.  23.-— On  icpvTrrd,  see 
at  iv.  5.) 

Vers.  26-28. — ^The  special  commands  and  directions  arising  out 
of  the  preceding  observations  then  follow.  Whoever  is  in  possession 
of  a  gift  may  bring  it  into  exercise  in  the  assembly,  but  only  so  as 
to  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  all.  Two  or  three  alone  were 
therefore  to  speak  with  tongues.  This  must  likewise  be  in  succes- 
sion, and  so  that  an  interpreter  made  their  meaning  available  for 
the  meeting.  If  none  were  present  possessing  this  gift,  then  the 
yXuHJoaig  XaXCjv  was  to  converse  inwardly  with  Gtod  without  making 
known  aloud  the  subject  of  his  contemplations.  In  these  verses 
everything  is  clear ;  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  apostle  pre- 
supposes the  capability  of  restraining  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
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even  in  those  who  only  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  in  whom 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  least  developed,  so  that  they  conld 
of  themselves  keep  silence.  They  therefore  do  not  appear  as  per- 
fectly involuntary  instruments.  (In  ver.  26  the  V^oA^v,  didax^ 
K.  T.  A.,  1%^^  does  not  simply  mean  to  be  in  possession  of  one  or 
other  Charisma,  but  also  to  have  iAiQfeding  that  the  Charisma  is  im- 
mediately about  to  display  itself  We  must  doubtless  suppose  that 
those  who  would  speak  announced  it  to  the  presbyters  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  that  these  secured  the  necessary  observance  of  precedence 
in  the  speakers.  The  forms  ipaXfidv^  ylQoaav  ^%«v,  do  not  therefore 
here  imply  to  possess  the  gift  of  poesy  or  of  tongues,  but  to  be 
aware  that,  in  consequence  of  being  possessed  of  the  gift,  they  had 
to  deliver  a  song  of  praise,  an  utterance  of  the  tongues.  In  the 
series  mentioned,  the  having  a  revelation  (dnoKdXxnpiv  Ix^iv)  de- 
notes "  prophecy''  (see  on  ver.  6),  consequently  four  gifts  are  enu- 
merated, and  the  't/xikfibv  ix^"^  indicates  a  special  form  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Again,  no  definite  order  appears  in  the  mention  of  the 
gifts. — ^It  has  already  been  observed  on  ver.  15,  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable something  of  a  musical  character  was  connected  with  the 
poetic  form  of  the  Charisma ;  it  may  be  conjectured  that  those 
speaking  with  tongues,  delivered  their  psalms  with  singing,  or  per- 
haps* as  recitative ;  and  therefore,  as  the  Charisma  of  yv<oaig  (see  on 
xil  8)  is  represented  in  the  established  course  of  Christian  life  by 
theology,  so  the  Charisma  of  speaking  with  tongues  was  by  Chris- 
tian poesy  and  church  singing. — The  S/caoTog  does  not  exactly  signify 
that  no  Christian  was  without  a  Charisma,  but,  among  those  hav- 
ing a  Charisma,  some  have  one,  some  another. — ^In  ver.  27,  Kara  6vo 
is  to  be  understood  "  by  twos,"  t.  e.,  in  every  assembly  two,  and 
that  these  should  speak  successively,  i.  e.,  dvd  idpog^  and  not  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  means  the  impression  of  the  ^^  madness''  of  the 
entire  body  was  avoided,  and  the  beneficial  result  still  remained, 
viz.,  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  was  a  sign  to  unbelievers.  The 
elg  diepfirpfevh-oj  in  ver.  27  is  not  favourable  to  Wieseler's  hypothesis. 
He  thus  explains  the  words  [see  work  already  quoted,  p.  720], 
"  Let  one,  not  several  at  a  time,  interpret."  But  according  to  his 
own  theory,  this  is  a  perfectly  superfluous  direction ;  by  his  own 
shewing,  none  could  interpret  save  the  speaker  having  the  gift  of 
tongues.  In  order  to  evade  this  meaning,  he  therefore  arbitrarily 
interprets  the  words,  one  should  interpret  after  the  other,  as  one 
after  the  other  speaks  with  tongues.  But  the  words  evidently  con- 
vey the  precept,  that  they  should  not  speak  with  the  tongues,  unless 
one  at  least  was  in  the  assembly  who  could  interpret. — In  ver.  28, 
the  iavT<^  XaXeiv  icdl  Qe(^  corresponds  with  the  kavrbv  olicodofielv  of 
ver.  4.) 

Vers.  29-31. — ^It  was  precisely  the  same  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
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here  also  tbey  were  not  all  to  speak  together,  hut  in  succession,  thai 
every  one  might  contribute  whatever  was  in  his  power  to  the  gen- 
eral edificatioD.  Interpretation  was  of  course  not  necessary  to  the 
prophets ;  instead  of  this,  it  is  said,  ol  aXXoi  6iamQiveTwaa;v^  let  the 
rest  judge.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  the  general  remarks 
upoQ  ver.  1,  that  the  gift  of  duUpiaig  nyevfidTijfv  shews  that  the  pro- 
phets were  not  absolutely  a  pure  medium  of  the  Divine  Spirit; 
their  old  and  not  yet  sanctified  nature  admitted  much  that  had 
to  be  separated  (1  John  L  4).  It  was  only  in  the  apostles  that  the 
potency  of  the  Spirit  revealed  itself  with  a  power  so  mighty  and 
manifold,  that  error  retreated  before  it,  and  in  themselves  the 
one  gift  immediately  supplied  another,  so  that  the  revelations  were 
subjected  to  no  further  duUcpiaig,  We  may  very  probably  infer  that 
with  those  who  exercised  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  calm  and  clear- 
sighted interpreter  undertook  also  the  didxpioig.  (In  ver.  29  the 
article  in  ol  dkXoi  admits  a  reference  to  other  not  exactly  active  pro- 
phets, but  not  to  all  persons  who  were  present.  Ver.  37  decidedly 
confirms  this  supposition.) 

Vers.  82,  33. — ^As  it  were  to  prove  the  practicability  of  these 
directions,  the  apostle  concludes  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that 
according  to  God's  will  and  command,  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets,  t.  e.,  the  prophets  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  impelled  by  the  spirit  without  restraint  (<t>epead(u),  but 
should  rather  conduct  with  regularity,  and  in  perfect  consciousness, 
the  higher  powers  existing  in  them  (dyeaOai).  (See  thereon  the  re- 
marks on  Bom.  viii.  14.)  This  is  founded  upon  that  conformity 
to  law  resting  in  the  Divine  Being  {elprjvi]  =  rd^tg^  ver.  40),  which 
excludes  all  disorder  (dicaTaoTaaia)^  and  therefore  could  admit 
nothing  of  this  nature  in  the  exercise  of  the  gifts.  This  important 
principle  places  an  effectual  bar  to  all  enthusiasm  and  every  fanati- 
cal attempt,  and  especially  cheeky  the  attributing  any  undue  im- 
portance to  somnambulism  or  other  ecstatic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  absence  of  self-consciousness.  All  fanatics  have  ever  asserted 
that  the  Spirit  impels  them,  and  has  commanded  this  or  that.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul's  representation,  the  spirit  (even  presupposing  that 
it  is  holy)  is  not  only  to  yield  to  an  examination  of  its  utterances, 
but  the  prophet  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit,  shall  also  not  yield 
himself  implicitly  to  the  higher  power ,  hut  he  himself  shall  direct  it. 
But  we  may  ask,  according  to  this  principle  is  not  the  Divine  rendered 
subordinate  to  the  human  ?  This  is  only  apparently  the  case,  for 
that  which  in  the  prophet  rules  over  the  Spirit  is  in  effect  only  the 
Divine  in  another  form  of  revelation.  In  his  highest  potency  the 
Spirit  always  reveals  himself  as  personal  consciousness ;  every  condi- 
tion in  which  this  disappears  or  appears  disturbed  must  be  gradually 
overpowered  and  elevated  into  a  clear  perception.    That  the  mighty 
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powers  generated  by  the  gospel  should  at  the  commencement  in- 
toxicate, as  it  were,  the  infant  church,  and  excite  a  tumult  of 
beatific  emotions,  was  no  more  than  natural  It  was  thus  with  the 
susceptible  Corinthians ;  they  were  overpowered  by  the  delicious 
treasures  of  Gk)d's  house,  and  rejoiced  as  though  they  were  already, 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  marriage-feast  of  love,  this  joy- 
ous, happy  commencement  of  Christ's  influence  on  humanity,  could 
and  might  not  continue ;  the  prophets  must  be  rulers  over  their 
spirits ;  the  great  struggle  after  the  conscious  knowledge  of  God 
must  arise  which  was  to  pervade  the  church,  and  is  still  maintained 
in  it,  in  order  that  the  Lord  may  not  only  be  in  us,  but  we  also  in 
him. 

Vers.  34,  35. — The  deviation  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  right 
exercise  of  the  Charismata  was  further  shewn  in  permitting  women 
who  were  possessed  of  the  gifts  (for  such  alone  can  be  intended)  to 
speak  in  public-  This  is  reproved  by  the  apostle,  appealing  likewise 
to  the  word  of  God  (Gen.  lii.  16).  Women  were  to  be  submissive  to 
their  husbands  in  all  things,  and  to  learn,  but  not  to  teach.  To 
what  purpose,  we  may  then  ask,  were  they  endowed  by  Grod  with  the 
gifts,  if  they  were  prohibited  the  exercise  of  them  ?  Thus  we  read  in 
Acts  xxi.  9  that  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. To  this  we  answer,  they  might  apply  these  gifts  to  their 
own  private  edification  (xiv.  4),  or  employ  them  in  an  unostentatious 
manner  for  others,  but  not  in  public  assemblies.  (In  ver.  84  Xakelv 
is  to  teach,  to  instruct.  See  John  vii.  46,  xii.  48  ;  Heb.  i.  1. — The 
hnTerpaTrrai  has  reference  to  ecclesiastical  statutes.  See  xi.  16. — 
Lachmann  has  given  the  preference  to  the  readings  hriTginerai  and 
vnoraaaeadtDoav^  which  I  should  also  recommend  did  it  not  appear 
improbable  that  the  more  difficult  and  usual  form  had  arisen  out  of 
the  more  easy  ) 

Vers.  36,  37. — The  great  stress  which  the  apostle  lays  on  this 
precise  point  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Corinthians  had  proved 
themselves  especially  stubborn  in  this  particular.  Perhaps  some 
women  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  their 
exercise  of  this  power  had  been  the  source  of  much  joy.  So  much 
the  more  Paul  feels  called  upon  to  remind  them,  that  they  (the 
Corinthians)  receiving  the  word  of  God  through  the  agency  of 
teachers,  must  conduct  themselves  in  all  things  agreeably  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  church  and  (what  was  certainly  in  his  mind, 
if  not  uttered)  his  apostolic  commands.  Those  likewise  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  possessors  of  spiritual  gifts  were  especially  called 
upon  for  obedience  in  this  particular,  as  his  admonition  regarded  not 
his  opinion,  but  a  decided  commandment  of  the  Lord.  (See  on  this 
the  Comm.  on  vii.  1.)  He  who  chose  to  ignore  such  a  command, 
thereby  perilled  his  salvation. — Billroth  has  justly  observed,  that 
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this  was  said  with  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  last  point,  that 
women  were  not  to  teach  publicly.  Paul  had  certainly  no  commu- 
nication from  the  Lord  regarding  the  other  rules  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Charismata.  For  this  reason  the  reading  received 
by  Lachmaim  6ti  tov  Kvpiov  iarlv  hrrokrj  is  preferable.  The  plural 
has  been  substituted  by  those  transcribers  who  applied  the  principle 
in  the  text  to  the  whole  contents  of  chap.  xiv.  (Concerning  icaTov- 
rdcj  see  xi.  11. — If  TrpevfiariKd^  is  here  distinct  from  'rrpw^TJrqgy  it 
seems  certainly  to  indicate  not  only  the  yXCjaaatg  AoAwv  (as  Baur, 
p.  644,  considers),  but  all  forms  of  the  Charismata,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  words  being,  "  If  any  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
or  any  other  gift  of  the  Spirit."  The  possession  of  any  spirit- 
ual gift  supposes  in  the  possessor  a  certain  faculty  for  discerning 
the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  others. — 'Emyivtjasuiv 
has  here  the  additional  signification  '^  to  acknowledge,"  which  form 
of  expression  has  something  of  indulgence,  Paul  assuming  by  it 
that  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  would  not  wilfully  strive  against 
God.) 

Vers.  39,  40. — With  a  retrospective  glance  at  xiv.  1,  xiL  81,  the 
apostle  now  concludes  his  copious  dissertation  by  again  urging  to 
diligent  prayer  (for  only  so  can  the  ^riXovv  exhibit  itself  in  regard  to 
the  gifts  of  grace),  for  the  gift  of  n^wf^tia :  the  speaking  with 
tongues  on  the  contrary  he  barely  permits,  and  commands,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  observance  of  decency  (antithesis  of  the  unseem- 
liness of  women's  speaking  in  the  assembly,  ver.  85)  and  order  (in 
opposition  to  the  irregular  speaking  all  at  once,  ver.  27,  seq.)  (The 
reading  in  ver.  89  accepted  by  Lachmann,  icdt  rh  XaXelv  firj  KCi>XveTt 
yhoaacug  or  iv  yXdaacug,  can  only  be  considered  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion in  the  Codd.  In  no  single  passage  is  yXdaacug  separated  from 
XaXelVj  but  iv  yhioacug  XaXelv  never  occurs  as  the  name  of  the 
Charisma  [which  would  support  Bleek's  hypothesis]  ;  for  in  ver.  19 
tv  yhM>a<rQ  is  to  be  understood  hf  ;^ap£<7fuiT£  r&v  yh^aaCiv. — Baur  (p. 
640)  concludes  from  the  /i^  iMtjAvere,  that  there  were  persons  in 
Corinth  who  desired  the  suppression  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abuses  that  it  produced,  But  this  supposition  is 
not  sufficiently  warranted  ;  it  appears  more  likely  that  Paul  added 
this  in  conclusion,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding 
of  his  opinions,  as  that  he  would  altogether  banish  the  gift  of 
tongues.) 
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IV. 
PART  FOURTH 

(XV.  1— XVI.  24.) 
§  12.  The  Besubbeotion  of  thb  Bodt.* 
(XV.  1-58.) 

This  likewise  veiy  important  section  contains  first  (vers.  1-11) 
the  information  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which,  as 
an  historical  fact,  is  perfectly  ascertained,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Next,  the  importance  of  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection  for  Christians  especially  is  set  forth  (vers.  12-24), 
and  it  is  shewn  that  our  belief  of  our  own  resurrection  resting  on 
that  of  Christ,  any  doubt  of  the  one  must  affect  our  faith  in  the 
other  as  a  natural  consequence.  Such  sceptics  were  to  be  found 
even  in  Corinth  (ver.  12),  and  the  apostle  warns  others  against  their 
seductions  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  (vers.  83,  84).  Paul  finally 
illustrates  the  manner  of  the  resurrection  (vers.  85-58)  and  the 
glorification  of  the  material,  by  the  analogy  of  the  germinating 
grain  of  com,  proving  that  in  the  resurrection  the  perishable  body 
becomes  imperishable.  This  corporeal  change  would  be  experienced 
by  all,  even  those  who  were  living  at  the  Lord's  second  coming ;  and 
death  would  be  finally  conquered,  and  everlasting  life  brought  to 
light  only  by  this  glorious  transformation. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter  shews  us  that 
not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (mentioned  in 
Heb.  vi.  2  as  one  of  the  principles  of  Christianity),  but  that  also 
the  fact  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  belonged  essentially  to  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  Christian  antiquity.  As  Christianity  is  based  in  general 
upon  history,  and  indeed  not  upon  human  but  sacred  History,  on  acts 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  resorreotion  of  the  body  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much 
ezegetio  comment^  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  institnted  concerning  eschatologj 
and  the  doctrine  of  immortalitj  in  particular.  The  principal  works  besides  Erabbe's 
well-known  work  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  compared  with  Mau's  Criticism  (in  the 
Theol  Mitarbeiten  byPelL  pL  2X  Weigers  Abhandlung  ilber  die  urohrisUiche  Unsterblich- 
keitslehre  (Stud.  1836,  pt  3,  4),  Lange  fiber  die  Auferstehung  des  Fleisches  (idem,  183S, 
pt  3),  and  Eine  Kritik  der  Scbri/ten  yon  Weisse«  Goschel,  Fichte,  by  Jul  MiiUer,  which 
were  called  forth  by  Richter's  treatise  on  the  last  things  (idem,  1836,  pt  3).  Purely  speo- 
ulative  writings,  such  as  those  recently  examined  by  MUller  and  others,  are  of  courae  not. 
notioed. 
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of  the  living  God,  which  as  such  are  the  embodied  revelation  of  the 
most  elevated  ideas,  so  particularly  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
as  the  great  keystone  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  of  which  the  ascension 
was  the  necessary  consequence.  (See  Comm,  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1 ; 
Acts  i  11.)  The  apostles  therefore  first  appear,  not  as  teachers,  but 
witnesses;  they  delircr  what  they  have  experienced,  or,  like  Paul, 
received.  But  as  at  xi.  28,  so  here  the  nap<iXafipdveiv  employed  of 
Paul  himself,  signifies  not  a  receiving  from  men,  but  from  the  Lord 
himself.  The  apostle  first  recommends  his  readers  to  hold  fast  that 
which  he  has  delivered  to  them,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  err 
with  respect  to  it.  (In  ver.  1,  yvcjpi^G)  signifies  in  its  connexion  "  to 
call  back  to  remembrance."  The  evayyikiov  refers  here  parlibularly, 
as  ver.  3,  seq.,  shews,  to  the  joyful  message  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  by  which  his  great  work  was  sealed. — 'EarrJKaTe  has 
as  usual  a  present  meaning.  The  apostle  indulgently  considers  the 
Corinthians  as  yet  maintaining  the  faith  unshaken,  or  barely  threat- 
ened with  danger  ;  the  d  tcarix^e  [ver.  2]  alludes  to  this  hazard  of 
their  salvation.  The  construction  of  the  whole  sentence  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  attraction,  so  that  the  words  must  regularly  run  thus  : 
yv(t)pi^(x)  vfiiv  rivi  X6y(»>  [in  what  form  of  doctrine]  to  eiayyikiov  evrjy" 
yeXiadfiip/, — The  concluding  phrase  Iktoc  el  firj  tc  t.  X.  refers  only  to 
the  acj^eaOe.  [See  concerning  the  pleonastic  form  ^,KTbg  el  firj  on  xiv. 
5.]  It  follows  of  course  that  icarexeiv  is  to  be  understood  not  merely 
as  preserving  in  the  memory,  but  holding  fast  in  a  living  faith.) 

Vers.  3, 4. — ^This  passage,  in  connexion  with  Eph.  iv.  4,  6  ;  Heb. 
vi.  1,  seq.;  1  John  iv.  2,  constitutes  the  creed  of  the  apostolic  church. 
In  those  passages  the  various  doctrines  respecting  the  Bedeemer 
personally  are  taken  for  granted,  but  here  they  are  stated,  and  other 
doctrines  are  not  especially  mentioned.  The  "  first  things"  (npCrra)^ 
among  which  he  names  the  following  points,  are  the  foundations  or 
elements  {OeiUTua^  orotxeLd)  adduced  at  Heb.  vi  1,  seq.  The  expres- 
sion TTpdra  thus  signifies  not  the  heginnings\mi  the  impo7'tant  points 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Christ's  death,  burial,  and  resurrection, 
are  the  objects  which,  in  accordance  with  his  purpose,  are  held  up 
to  view  by  Paul ;  his  burial  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  the  decided 
consummation  of  death ;  this  is  not  therefore  expressly  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  although  Isa.  iiL.9  might  be  alleged  in 
-confirmation.  Death  and  resurrection  are  on  the  contrary  necessary 
xjorrelatives.  Resurrection  presupposes  death,  death  without  resur- 
jection  following  could  not  warrant  salvation,  nor  a  death  for  the 
Tcmission  of  sins.  (By  the  addition  "  according  to  the  Scriptures,*' 
Paul  intends  to  represent  the  preaching  of  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
«o  tliat  the  latter  were  renounced  if  the  resurrection  were  denied. 
With  reference  to  the  death,  he  evidently  had  in  mind  such  pas- 
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sages  as  Ps.  xxii. ;  Isa.  liii.,  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  reference  to 
the  resurrection,  typical  prophecies,  such  as  the  history  of  Jonah 
[see  on  Matth.  xii.  40,  vi.  4],  to  which  also  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and  Hosea  vi 
1,  2,  might  be  added,  presented  themselves.) 

Vers.  5-8. — Paul  now  mentions  a  series  of  distinct  appearances 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  reality  of  the  fact.  These  have  been 
individually  considered  and  commented  upon  in  the  account  of  the 
resuiTcction  given  in  Matth.  xxviii.  1,  seq.,  as  well  as  the  statement 
which  so  decidedly  speaks  against  any  mythic  view  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  several  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  who  saw  the  risen 
Bedeemer  were  still  living.  The  gospel  record  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  appearance  to  James.  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  who  is  meant,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  who,  according  to  John  vii.  6,  could  not  believe  in  Jesus. 
This  appearance  might  have  convinced  him  of  Christ's  divinity,  for 
we  find  him  ever  after  (see  on  Acts  i  14)  in  the  company  of  the 
apostles.  On  the  circumstance  of  Paul's  classing  with  the  others 
the  appearances  vouchsafed  to  himself,  see  on  Acts  i  9-11. — In  ver. 
8,  EKTpo)fia  =  5>g,  is  unripe  fruit,  untimely  birth,  from  iKTiTpcixjKeiv.^ 
The  context  shews  upon  what  ground  the  apostle  so  styles  himself) 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  remembrance  of  his  persecution  of  the  church 
accompanies  the  apostle  throughout  his  life.  He  expresses  himself 
here  as  in  Eph.  iii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  15. — But  with  the  greatness  of  his 
sin  kept  pace  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  mercy ;  the  enemy  of 
Jesus  was  called  to  be  his  apostle,  and  he,  obeying  the  summons 
with  faith,  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,  or  rather  grace 
working  through  him.  This  remark  was  here  necessary,  to  confute 
the  antagonists«K)f  his  authority.  It  has  been  already  observed  (at 
Rom.,  vol  iii.,  p.  420)  that  the  greater  eflSciency  of  Paul  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  fallen  from  their 
vocation.  The  Twelve  being  especially  appointed  for  them,  their 
field  of  labour  was  necessarily  circumscribed.  That  the  words  avic 
ijo)  de,  dkk^  tJ  X^9^^  '^^  BeoO,  do  not  abrogate  liberty  needs  no  proof. 
Augustine,  rather,  is  perfectly  right,  when  he  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage. Nee  gratia  Dei  aola^  nee  ipse  solus^  sed  gratia  cum  illo  ! 

Ver.  11. — Paul  now  proceeds  to  state  expressly  the  perfect  har- 
mony subsisting  between  himself  and  the  other  apostles,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  supposing  that  in  this  respect  there  existed 
a  difference  of  doctrine  between  them  ;  this  makes  the  irregularities 
of  false  teachers  the  more  apparent.  We  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty from  these  slight  allusions,  that  the  opposition  offered  to 
Paul  and  his  authority  by  parties  in  Corinth  had  not  assumed  so 

*  Fritzsche,  in  his  Diss,  in  Epist  ii  ad  Oorinth.  p.  60,  note,  has  well  proved  that 
Schulthess  is  mistakou  in  supposing  that  the  Urpctfia  should  be  translated  **  posthumous^ 
bom  in  old  age." 
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decided  a  form  when  the  first  epistle  was  written  as  when  the  sec* 
ond  was  sent,  in  which  he  (chap,  xi  12)  expresses  himself  &r  more 
strongly. 

Ver.  12. — The  error  of  these  persons  is  thus  expressed :  some 
among  you  say  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Xiyovoi  rtvec 
iv  vfuv^  5ti  dvaaraoLg  vBKpdv  ovic  ^ariv).  The  "  some  among  you/' 
does  not  allow  of  being  referred  to  foreigners,  who  had  only  for 
some  time  resided  in  Corinth  ;  it  signifies  members  of  the  church. 
But  the  words,  "  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead"  {dvdaraaig  ve- 
Kputv)  cannot  possibly  mean  that  Jesus  is  not  risen  from  the  dead, 
for  iic  veKpcjv  would  then  be  employed,  but  that  the  general  resur- 
rection looked  for,  will  not  take  place.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (§  l)it  has  been  already  observed  that  we 
may  not  regard  Epicureans,  nor  former  Sadducees  as  promulgators 
of  this  view,  for  neither  of  these  sects  exercised  any  demonstrable 
influence  on  the  church.  Billroth  likewise  remarks  very  appositely 
that  ver.  82  is  entirely  against  this  assumption,  for  it  states  that 
the  very  defenders  of  the  view  themselves  abhorred  such  a  principle, 
^ywftcv  Kcu  m(M>fjLev  ic.  t.  X,  The  favourers  of  the  doctrine  are  there- 
fore unquestionably  to  be  found  among  the  partizans  of  Christ. 
(See  Introd.  to  this  Epistle,  §  1.)  These,  imbued  with  a  Gnostic, 
spiritualizing  bias,  might  easily  take  offence  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  in  which  they  discovered  a  gross  materialism.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  like  HymensBus  and  Philetus,  they  understood  the  resur- 
rection spiritually.  Of  these  it  is  said,  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  Xiyom-eg  r^y 
dvddTooiv  ^6tj  yeyovivai,  saying  that  the  resurrection,  etc.,  which, 
without  doubt,  signifies  that  they  regarded  the  spiritual  quickening 
of  the  world,  effected  through  Christ,  as  the  promised  resurrection. 
We  should  then  only  question  as  to  how,  with  such  principles,  these 
heretics  understood  Christ's  resurrection  ?  The  whole  discussion 
shews  that  they  did  not  deny  this,  for  Paul's  argument  is  always 
this :  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  cannot  Christ  have 
arisen.  This  argument  is  intelligible  only  as  we  supply  "  which  ye 
surely  acknowledge,  which  ye  surely  cannot  have  denied."  We 
must  therefore  doubtless  believe  that  the  false  teachers  had  not  yet 
developed  their  views  as  a  perfect  system ;  this  would  have  led 
them  to  a  docetic  conception  of  the  entire  life  of  Jesus,  as  developed 
firom  the  same  principles  at  a  later  period.  But  if  they  had  already  at 
that  time  uttered  such  opinions,  Paul  would  immediately  have  more 
decidedly  opposed  them,  and  required  their  excommunication.  Bill- 
roth has  expressed  himself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  upon  this  pas- 
sage. He  asserts  that  the  same  apprehension  prevailed  in  Corinth 
which  had  arisen  in  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iv.  15,  seq.)  These  be- 
lievers feared  that  believers  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
would  have  no  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  he  thinks  that 
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individuals  in  Corinth  entertained  the  same  opinion.  But  between 
the  position  of  the  Thessalonians  and  these  partizans  of  Christ  there 
existed  a  very  essential  difference  ;  for  the  former,  who  were  scarcely 
converted,  and  had  enjoyed  only  for  a  few  weeks  apostolic  instruc- 
tion, were  in  uncertainty  concerning  the  course  of  events  in  the 
establishing  of  Qtod's  kingdom.  They  hesitated  not  in  general  as 
to  the  resurrection,  but  doubted  if  their  dead  would  arise  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  in  a  word  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  resurrection  was  unknown  to  them.  But  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  two  individuals  named  Hymenaeus  and 
Philetus,  doubted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  itself.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  it,  but  held  it  to  be  a  Jewish  materializing 
doctrine,  and  believed  in  a  pure  continuing  of  the  spirit  without 
material  covering,  whose  union  with  the  spirit  appeared  to  them 
probably  as  pollution.  If  Billroth's  supposition  were  correct,  Paul 
would  have  conducted  his  argument  in  a  manner  very  inappropriate ; 
for  the  remark  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  Paul,  that  the  dead 
arise,  but  the  living  shall  be  changed  (vers.  51,  52),  should  have 
been  the  main  subject  of  the  entire  dissertation,  which -in  fact  is  de- 
voted to  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  in  general.  Finally,  the  opin- 
ions of  Midler  (Stud.  1835,  part  iii.,  p.  748,  note)  and  Weizel  (idem, 
1836,  part  iv.,  p.  909)  that  the  passages  found  in  our  chapter  war- 
rant the  inference  that  no  difference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament 
between  dvdaraaig  veicpCjv  and  iK  veicgCyv  are  clearly  erroneous.  For 
where  dvdaraaiq  veicpcjv  occurs  (vers.  13,  21,  42)  it  refers  exclusively 
to  the  general  awakening  of  the  dead,  the  language  thus  according 
perfectly  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  me  ;  but  where  the  special 
reference  is  to  Christ  (ver.  12),  iK  veK^Cdv  is  correctly  applied. 

Vers.  13, 14. — Paul  then  draws  the  most  important  deductions 
from  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  Christ  cannot 
be  risen.  These  affect  first  the  apostles,  for  then  their  preaching 
could  be  nothing,  and  their  faith  even  vain.  It  is  evident  that  this 
argument  has  force  only  if  the  resurrection  is  understood  as  a  glorifica* 
tion  of  the  body,  and  therefore  an  overcoming  of  death,  as  already 
laid  down  on  Matth.  xxviii.  1.  Had  the  apostle  only  thought  of  a 
reanimation  of  the  body  without  a  substantial  change  in  it,  Jesus 
might  be  reanimated  without  proving  at  all  a  general  resurrection, 
even  as  Lazarus  was  reanimated  in  an  unusual  manner,  but  only 
subsequently  to  die  again.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ivdaraai^  is 
understood  as  a  glorifying  of  the  material,  the  restoration  of  a  spir- 
itual body  {aG>iJui  TTvevfiariKdv)^  and  yet  this  should  be  asserted  to  be 
absolutely  impossible,  then  of  course  also  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
himself  is  denied,  or  can  be  maintained  only  in  violation  of  our  own 
principles.  Billroth  is  therefore  perfectly  right  when  he  draws  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  urging  Christ's  easenticU  likeness  to 
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XDan ;  otherwise  it  might  be  said,  Christ  can  haye  an  advantage 
beyond  all  other  men ;  he  may  have  arisen  as  a  distinguishing 
sign  :  it  does  not  follow  that  others  also  must  rise  again.  But  his 
resurrection  had  to  do  with  the  real  human  body ;  if,  then,  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  glorified,  so  also  in  the  case  of  Christ's 
body  and  the  converse.  (I  prefer  the  reading  niarig  ^(aCjv  to  the  more 
usual  vfuljv.  The  latter  might  easily  have  been  adopted  here  from 
ver.  17.  The  ^fujv  facilitates  considerably  the  course  of  thought,  as 
it  thus  exhibits  Paul  first  dilating  on  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  doctrine  to  the  apostles,  and  then  proceeding  to  its  influence  on 
the  whole  church.     See  on  vers.  17, 18.) 

Ver.  16. — ^A  condition  is  now  supposed  highly  derogatory  to  the 
apostles,  which  is  again  introduced  with  6h  mi.  The  apostles 
would  be  false  witnesses,  having  testified  of  a  fact  as  performed  by 
God  which  he  bad  not  willed,  if  the  assertion  of  the  antagonists 
were  well  grounded.  The  idea  is  thus  carried  out  in  three  successive 
steps.  First,  it  is  merely  said  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles, 
drawing  its  power  chiefiy  from  the  announcement  of  the  resurrection, 
would  be  without  effect,  and  their  labour  consequently  vain.  Next, 
their  personal  belief  would  be  void,  if  Christ  were  not  arisen.  Last- 
ly, they  would  be  even  false  witnesses,  sinners,  if  they  testified  to  a 
&ct  which  could  not  have  taken  place.  It  is  thus  seen  how  the 
reading  Tilartg  vfjwv  (ver.  14)  interrupts  the  connexion.  (The  ex- 
pression ipevdofuifrrvpeg  tov  Qeov  is  best  explained  with  Grotius  by 
"  witnesses  who  misemploy  the  name  of  God  as  testimony ;"  so  that 
the  KarcL  Tov  Qeov  which  follows  is  epexegeticaL  Billroth,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  genitive  as  gen.  subj.  "  witnesses  of  God, 
who,  however,  are  false  witnesses  ;"  but  this  interpretation  appears 
to  me  not  void  of  difficulty. — The  elnep  dpa,  "if  otherwise,  as 
ye  maintain,"  argues  e  concessis.  With  the  doctrine  [see  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  8,  a,  Billroth  also  agreeing]  that  dpa  is  specially  em- 
ployed in  proofs  drawn  from  the  statements  of  others,  I  cannot 
coincide.  In  this  place  dpa  is  certainly  not  a  conclusive  particle, 
but  an  expression  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  proper  original  sig- 
nification of  the  word  [see  Hartung's  Partikellehre,  voL  i.,  p.  422], 
so  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood,  "  if  it  were  otherwise,  as  ye 
strangely  suppose,'^  etc.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  then  proceeds  to  generalize  his  statement, 
and  proves  to  his  readers,  that  if  there  is  no  resurrection  their  own 
fistith  is  as  nothing,  for  neither  they  nor  those  believers  already  dead 
could  have  forgiveness  of  sins. — {'AnokeoScu  =  iv  dni,)Xel^  elvai  stands 
parallel  with  the  iv  dfjuipriaig  elvcu.)  Finally,  if  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  appears  linked  to  the  resurrection,  and  not  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  two  are  necessary 
correlatives ;  the  resurrection  is  equivalent  to  death,  vanquished  by 
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the  resurrection,  and  death  is  equivalent  to  resurrection,  by  which 
death  is  annulled.     (See  remarks  on  Bom.  v.  25.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — If,  therefore,  there  were  no  resurrection,  and  con- 
sequently no  kingdom  of  Otod,  no  restoration  of  Paradise,  the  Chris- 
tians sacrificing  everything  in  this  life  in  order  to  gain  all  in  the 
next,  were  the  most  miserable  of  men.  But  Christ  being  security 
for  our  resurrection,  the  first-fruits  only  of  those  who  slept,  the  res- 
urrection had  commenced  with  him.  Billroth  justly  remarks  that 
dnapxrj  tcjv  KSKoifiTifihfGiv  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  simple  apposition  to 
Christ,  but  as  the  predicate  of  the  whole  sentence  :  Christ  arose  as 
first-fruits,  t.  e.,  in  order  to  be  the  first-fruits.  Begarded  from  our 
modem  point  of  view  the  idea  is  startling  ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
apostle  might  be  answered  :  if  the  body  is  not  raised,  assuredly  the 
spirit  of  man  may  yet  continue  to  exist ;  and  for  him  it  is  not  indif- 
ferent whether  the  life  of  the  man  has  been  one  of  stem  self-denial, 
or  self-indulgence.  But  the  apostle  by  no  means  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  existence  as  a  pure  spirit  without  bodily  organs  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  name  are  alike  un- 
known to  the  entire  Bible  ;  and  indeed  with  justice,  because  a  jjcr- 
aonal  consdousneaa  in  created  beings  necessarily  presupposes  the 
limitations  of  body.^  The  modern  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not 
materially  different  from  the  supposition  that  the  soul  flows  back, 
like  a  drop  into  the  great  sea  of  universal  life.  It  is  indeed  in  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  our  doctrine  that,  even  according  to  the 
Bible  view,  the  soul  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing  independently  in 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  But  first,  con- 
sciousness in  this  state,  at  least  with  many,  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  sort  of  twilight,  for  which  reason  the  dead  are  called  KeKoifififie* 
voij  sleeping,  without,  however,  our  being  required  to  assume  in  this 
case  an  absolute  unconsciousness,  as  did  the  '^IwxonavvvxcoL  (psycho- 
pannychites);  secondly,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  certain  relation 
is  always  maintained  between  the  elements  of  the  body  and  the 
separated  soul,  intimate  in  proportion  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
organ  which  had  invested  the  soul  on  earth.  (See  further  on  this 
subject  in  my  Opusc.  TheoL,  Diss,  vii.,  p.  165,  seq.)  Lastly,  as 
Christ  here  is  styled  dnapxrj  twv  KeKotfirjfiivGjVy  the  first-fruits  of  them 
thcct  sleep,  so  in  Eev.  i.  5 ;  CoL  i.  16,  6  TTpcoTordKog  tCjv  veKpcJv,  the 
first-born  of  the  dead,  Enoch  and  Elias  tasted  not  of  death.  (Gen. 
V.  24  ;  2  Kings  iL  11.)  In  the  dnapxri  is  not  only  contained  the  idea 
of  the  first,  the  earliest,  but  also  that  of  the  most  costly,  and  as  such 
dedicated  to  God. 

Vers.  21,  22. — In  the  same  manner  as  in  Rom.  v.  12,  seq.  (to 
the  explanation  of  which  I  beg  to  refer),  only  that  there  the  refer- 

*  See  Usteri's  remark  in  the  Paul  Lehrbegr.,  p.  365,  and  the  passage  there  quoted 
from  Athenagoras  de  KesurrecL  a  25. 
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ence  is  pre-eminently  to  spiritual  life,  Adam  and  Christ  are  repre- 
sented by  the  apostle  as  the  hinging  points  in  the  life  of  humanity. 
As  Adam  sinned  not  for  himself  alone^  but  all  in  him,  so  also  Christ^s 
resurrection  is  a  resurrection  of  all.  To  every  unprejudiced  person, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  expressions  Si*  dv6p6nov^  hf  rw  'Addfi^ 
through  many  in  Adam,  indicate  Adam  not  only  as  the  beginner  of 
sin  and  its  consequence,  death,  but  as  the  author,*  just  as  Christ  is 
the  author  of  life  and  its  highest  manifestation,  the  dvdaraaig.  The 
TravTCf,  all,  implies  equally  the  resurrection  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
(see  on  John  v.  29  ;  Acts  xxiv.  15).  Billroth  thinks  it  can  apply 
only  to  believers,  as  the  others  cannot  be  considered  "  in  Christ;" 
but  Christ  represents  mankind,  his  power  awakens  both  good  and 
evil ;  for  as  human  may  the  latter  also  be  considered  in  him,  although 
they  are  in  the  judgment  separated.  Miiller  follows  BiUroth  (Stud. 
1836,  pt.  iii,  p.  749)  in  receiving  the  ^(jJonotTfirjaovrai  as  equivalent  to 
the  dvd(TT(K7i^  el^  ^<»>rjv.  But  ver.  23,  seq.,  which  refers  to  the  totality 
of  the  species,  seems  to  demand  that  the  quickening  be  taken  in  the 
most  extended  sense.  Those  who  defend  the  restoration  might  ap- 
parently quote  the  ndvre^  in  favour  of  their  views,  but  how  far  the 
paragraph  justifies  the  doctrine,  will  be  brought  under  consideration 
at  vers.  24-28. 

Ver.  23. — But  as  according  to  the  Divine  regulation  everything 
developes  itself  by  degrees,  so  the  new  world  of  the  risen  ones  is 
gradually  perfected  ;  Christ  is  the  grain-seed,  as  it  were,  of  these, 
and  likewise  the  first  early  ripe  fruit ;  to  him  succeed  his  people  at 
his  second  coming,  afterwards  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course  of  the 
world,  and  the  commencement  of  eternity,  all  the  dead  in  the  graves 
shall  arise.  This  passage  is  one  of  those  from  which  we  may  unde- 
niably conclude  that  the  New  Testament  acknowledges  and  accepts 
the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  twofold  resurrection,  viz.,  that  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  general  one.  (See  Bertholdt  Christ.  Jud.,  p.  176, 
seq.,  203,  seq. ;  Eisenmenger  entd.  Judenth.  vol  ii.,  p.  901,  seq.) 
This  distinction  has  already  been  remarked  upon  at  Luke  xiv.  14 ; 
John  V.  25,  seq.;  Acts  xxiv.  15  ;  the  Apocalypse  alone  fully  de- 
velopes the  doctrine  (xx.  5,  seq.,  xxi.  1,  seq.)  Without  any  founda- 
tion Billroth,  foUovring  Usteri,  declares  that  Paul's  doctrine  deviates 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse ;  the  Bevelation,  treating 
the  subject  ex  pro/essOy  is  only  more  copious.  The  circumstance 
that  after  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  Satan  will  be  again 
unbound  (Rev.  xx.  7,  seq.),  is  indeed  not  touched  upon  by  Paul,  but 
is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  his  language.  For  the  giving  up  of  all 

*  The  present  airoBvrjoKovai  in  ver.  22  is  worthy  of  remark.  From  Adam,  the  haman 
race  is  in  a  process  of  continuous  dying,  from  Christ  in  like  manner  in  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous reauimatlon.  Since  however  the  reference  is  here  pre-eminenUy  to  the  reBorreo 
tion  of  the  body,  the  fhture  ^(jtonoitidijaovrai  is  employed. 
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dominion  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  subject  of  what  follows,  is  to 
take  place  after  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Gknl,  and  conse- 
quently after  Satan  is  fully  vanquished.  Christ's  dominion  begins 
indeed  spiritually  with  his  own  resurrection,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  but  it  appears  perfected  only  at  the  Parousia,  which 
therefore  is  the  same  with  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth  (Acts  i  7).  If  then  after  the  elra  rb  rekog  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  good  and  bad  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  apostle  throughout  the 
whole  representation  has  primarily  only  the  believers  in  thought,  for 
which  reason  we  shall  find  given  from  ver.  40,  seq.,  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  blessed,  and  not  also  of  the  lost.  But 
though  not  expressly  uttered,  it  is  necessarily  included  in  the  idea. 
The  Skogtoc  h  to)  M^  rdjiMri^  each  in  his  ovm  order ^  shews  that 
Paul  desired  to  describe  the  successive  stages  of  the  resurrection,  and 
as  the  elra  to  reXog  stands  plainly  connected  with  brura^  the  ex- 
pression must  inclusively  signify  the  general  resurrection.  This 
opinion  is  rejected  by  Weizel  (see  work  already  quoted,  p.  915).  This 
however  is  certain,  there  is  here  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  godly  men  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Christ,  and  therefore  the 
views  of  those  who  apply  Matth.  xxvii.  52,  53,  only  to  apparitions 
of  the  dead  find  powerful  support  in  our  passage.  This  view  has 
been  particularly  advanced  recently  by  Steudel. 

Vers.  24-28. — The  apostle  considers  himself  called  upon  to  de- 
fine more  closely  the  nature  of  this  reAo^ ,  endy  consummation^  and 
to  place  it  in  juxtaposition  with  Christ's  kingdom  (flaaiXiia).  The 
whole  passage  is  the  more  remarkable  ds  it  stands  alone  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  for  even  the  Apocalypse  contains  no  such  information  as 
that  conveyed  by  PauL  Mention  alone  is  made  of  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  (Rev.  xxi.  1,  the  restoration  of  the  Krlaiq  having 
already  taken  place  in  the  Parousia  ;  see  on  Eom.  viii  19),  without 
.  any  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  this  new  condi- 
tion of  things.  But  precisely  because  this  information  stands  so 
isolated,  it  contains  great  and  almost  inexplicable  difficulties.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  first  the  description  of  the  PaaiXeta  of 
Christ,  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  ex.  1,  viii.  7,  lead 
the  apostle  to  infer*  that  Christ's  dominion  shall  be  universal. 
AU  enemies  shall  be  placed  under  his  feet,  but  the  last  enemyf  sub- 
dued is  death.    This  is  effected  by  the  general  resurrection,  conse- 

*  CJoncerning  the  Messianic  character  of  Ps.  ex.  and  Pa  viii  see  further  on  Heb.  i  2- 
The  8lh  Psabu  refers  primarily  indeed  to  men  in  general,  but  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of 
humanity  was  truly  realized  in  the  Messiah,  certainly  to  him.  (See  Umbreit^s  Erkl^ung 
des  achten  Psalms  in  the  Stud.  1838,  part  3.) 

t  The  expression  kaxaro^  ^X^poc  contains  not  only  a  reference  to  the  period  of  the 
dctory  but  also  to  the  greatness  of  its  resistance.  The  oyerpowering  of  death  demands 
the  highest  reyelation  of  the  lifa 
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quently  Christ's  kingdom  extends  as  far  as  this  limit.  As  it  is  ttie 
Father  who  has  subjected  all  things  to  the  Son,  it  follows  of  course 
that  he  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  "  all  things"  placed  under  bim  j 
rather,  he  exalts  the  Redeemer,  as  having  taken  man's  nature  on  him- 
self, to  the  joint-possession  of  his  throne,  Ps.  ex.  1,  i.  e.,  the  Father 
reigns  through  the  Son.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  description  Paul 
makes  no  difference  between  the  hidden  and  revealed  kingdom  of 
Christ.  (See  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii.  2.)  Although  evil  has  a  predomina- 
ting power  over  the  good  in  the  aUov  ovroq^  nevertheless  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  intimately  and  truly  present  in  the  latter,  and  daily  spreads 
itself  further.  At  his  Parousia  good  will  indeed,  in  the  a/wv  idXXjujv^ 
gain  dominion  over  evil,  but  evil  is  not  absolutely  removed  until  the 
general  resurrection,  which  annihilates  death.  This  explanation  ap- 
pears favourable  to  a  general  restoration,  for  the  enemy  is  only  truly 
vanquished  when  he  is  transformed  to  a  friend  ;  the  mere  preponder- 
ance of  power  can  form  no  ground  of  Christ's  victory,  for  that  was  his 
from  the  beginning.  But  death  is  first  really  done  away  with  when 
'^  life"  has  drawn  all  things  into  its  nature ;  as  long  as  the  other 
death  reigns  over  a  portion  of  creation  (Rev.  xxi.  8)  it  appears  yet  to 
maintain  its  sway.  This  impression  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  further  description  of  the  nature  of  the  reXo^  in  vers.  24  and  28. 
It  states  in  the  first  verse  that  the  Son  yields  the  dominion  to  the 
Father  when  he  has  destroyed  all  power  (the  second  orav  is  to  be 
considered  antecedent  to  the  first,  the  Karapyelv  dvvafuv  is  still  an 
act  of  the  Lord's  dominion);  or  in  other  words  that  he  will  annul 
his  own  as  well  as  all  other  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to  the  Father. 
(Concerning  Qeb^  koI  TraTrjp  see'on  2  Cor.  i.  3.)  It  is  evidently  a  ground- 
less assertion  that  the  parallel  expressions  dominion,  authority,  power 
(dpxrj,  i^ovotaj  dvvojiig),  indicate  only  the  various  classes  of  bad  angels^ 
or  earthly  powers  and  governors ;  the  ndaa  which  is  added  and  even 
repeated  must  signify  alike  good  and  bad,  in  brief  all  dominion 
without  exception,  since  the  dominion  of  the  Son  is  done  away  with 
the  rest.  God  remains  sole  Lord,  for,  according  to  ver.  28,  the  Son 
himself  is  subject  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  all  in  all  (ra 
ndvra  iv  Trdaiv),  How  are  we  to  interpret  this  ?  In  the  destroying 
all  dominion  is  evidently  included  the  removal  of  all  distinction, 
therefore  the  restoration  of  equality.  That  which  human  short- 
sightedness mischievously  desires  to  realize  in  this  sinful  world,  free- 
dom and  equality  among  men,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  effects  in  a  right 
and  lawful  manner.  The  possibility  and  necessity  for  dominion  depend 
only  upon  the  want  in  some  beings  of  self-control,  and  of  conscious- 
ness in  regard  to  the  highest  objects  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
entire  body.  Were  self-government  proportionate  in  all  beings  we, 
might  say  that  all  dominion  is  destroyed ;  the  ruling  principle,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  equal  in  all.     The  sentiment  would  thus  be  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  which  promise  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea^  that 
one  shall  no  more  enquire  of  the  other,  because  every  one  knows  and 
observes  his  own  relation  to  the  whole.  (Isa.  xi.  9 ;  Habak.  iil  14.) 
We  must  accordingly  regard  individualities  as  preserved  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  dominion,  for  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  swallowing 
up  of  the  individual  in  the  sea  of  universal  being.  For  also  of  the 
Son  himself  "  the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom"  (napaSovvai  rrj^v 
PaaiXelav)^  the  "  being  subject  to  the  Father"  (vnorayTJvcu  Ta>  irarpC), 
refers  not  to  the  merging  of  the  Son's  personality  in  the  Divine 
substance  (as  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  separate  from  the  Fa- 
ther [John  i.  1],  so  he  also  remains  to  eternity  separate  from  him); 
these  expressions  rather  indicate  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Christy 
into  which  he  entered  by  his  incarnation.  It  is  only  of  Christ  as 
the  Messiah,  as  the  mediator,  and  expiator,  that  it  can  be  said  that 
Qod  has  put  all  things  under  him,  t.  e.,  that  God  has  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  him,  and  when  through  his  instrumentality  all  is 
reconciled^  then  terminates  his  kingdom  ;  all  are  come  to  God,  God 
is  in*all,  the  Bedeemer  is  then  only  the  first-bom  among  many 
brethren  (Bom.  viii.  29);  or  on  the  other  side,  those  sanctified 
through  him,  are  become  like  to  him  (1  John  iii.  2).  But  the  entire 
course  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  appositeness  only  as  aH,  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  restored.  For  if  a  portion  of  God's  creatures 
remained  excluded  from  the  restoration  after  God's  image,  of  ne- 
cessity this  portion  would  need  government ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  Iva  ^  6  Bthq  ra  iravra  tv  ixdaiv^  that  Grod  may  he  all 
in  ally  cannot  be  strictly  interpreted  otherwise  than  so,  that  in  all 
created  things  God  determines  all,  and  accordiiigly  the  evil,  God- 
resisting  will  of  the  creature  is  banished  from  existence.  For  to 
assign  indeed  its  full  signification  to  rd  Travra,  but  limit  the  tv  ndm 
to  those  sanctified  through  Christ,  appears  perfectly  arbitrary,  since 
in  passages  such  as  Bom.  xi.  36,  i^  avrov  kcu  rft'  avTov  kclI  elg  airbv  rd 
irdmay  the  term  is  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  denied,  that  if  the  restoration  is  sanctioned  in  any  pas- 
sage, it  is  in  this.*    However,  the  defenders  of  this  doctrine  should 

*  The  most  plausible  ailment  against  our  explanation  of  the  passage  relative  to  the 
restoration  is  this.  The  apostle  treats  in  the  whole  chapter,  of  believers  cnlj  and  their 
resurrection,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  ver.  23 ;  therefore  the  whole  connexion  re- 
quires, that  to  the  class  restricted  to  *'  all  believers,  all  who  are  in  Christ,"  th3  ivavrt^ 
^oiroirfdrjaovTai  (ver.  22),  and  the  h  ndai  (ver.  28),  should  be  also  added.  That  the 
wicked  also  arise,  and  what  in  general,  shall  be  their  fate,  is  not  here  at  all  cnUred  upon  by 
the  apostle ;  his  doctrine  in  this  respect  must  be  ascertained  from  other  examinations  of 
the  subject.  (See  on  Rom.  xL  32.)  So  particularly  Miiller  (Stud.  1835,  pt  iii.  p.  749X  who 
also  so  explains  Rom.  viiL  11,  and  also  Mau  (Theolog.  Mitarb.  pt  il  p.  104).  Candour 
however  compels  us  to  confess  that  the  first  impression  arising  from  the  apostolic  repre- 
sentation is  not  &vourable  to  these  explanations,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  abso- 
lute removal  of  domuiion  and  death  appears  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  death*s  continued 
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not  overlook  the  fitct^  that  neither  here  nor  in  any  other  passage  oi 
the  sacred  Scriptures  is  the  final  recovery  of  all  evil  men,  nay,  even 
of  demons  and  Satan  himself,  expressed  openly  and  in  a  definite 
form ;  a  circumstance  calculated  to  awaken  serious  reflection  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  such  an  opinion  the  suhject  of  public 
instruction. 

Ver.  29. — After  this  digression  the  apostle  returns  to  the  princi- 
pal position,  and  argues  first  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  baptism  for  the  dead  (fiaTTTl^eaOcu  i-nep  rdv  vbk^v).  This  diffi- 
cult expression  is  well  known  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  exegetical  writers,  from  which  numerous  explanations  have  arisen. 
But  before  we  examine  the  most  important  of  these,  we  shall  at- 
tempt ourselves  an  indepeiident  elucidation  of  tiie  passage.  It  is 
evident  that  the  connexion  here  is  not  so  loose  as  Billroth,  among 
others,  supposes.  To  the  PaTrri^eadaiy  the  KivSwevuv  of  ver.  80 
connects  itself  by  means  of  the  tI  icalj  which  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. Granting  then  that  we  are  not  exactly  authorized  to  attach 
to  PaTTTi^eadai  the  meaning  of  "  receive  the  baptism  of  suffering,"  it 
is  assuredly  undeniable  that  with  the  idea  of  baptism  is  likewise  in- 
timated the  reception  of  all  sufferings  which  assail  the  communion  of 
the  baptized.  The  tI  fwi  rb  ^►^eAof,  wha4  profMh  it  me,  of  ver.  82 
is  however  to  be  considered  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ri  noirjaovaiv 
(ver.  29),  and  TToielv  =  nb;j  is  accordingly  to  be  received  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  gain  somewhat,  to  acquire,  to  attain  something."  The 
train  of  thought  then  assumes  the  following  form  :  "  what  then 
would  they  gain,  who  (in  future)  receive  baptism  ?"  (The  suppressed 
answer  is  :  they  will  not  only  gain  nothing,  but  will  be,  as  stated  in 
ver.  19,  the  most  miserable  among  mankind.)  "  Why  also  do  we 
ourselves,  who  have  long  borne  the  Christian  profession,  remain  in 
perpetual  darker  ?  To  what  purpose  our  daily  conflict,  if  there  is 
no  resurrection,  and  no  eternal  reward  in  Christ's  kingdom  ?"  But 
unmistakably  the  explanation  of  ver.  29  is  closely  linked  with 
the  verses  preceding  the  24th,  and  the  declaration  concerning 
the  rikog  (vers.  24-28)  appears  only  a  digression.  In  ver.  23  the 
ol  Tov  XpioTov  are  represented  as  those  participating  immediate- 
ly in  that  resurrection  of  which  Christ  was  the  first-fruits ;  and 

dominion  over  any  portion  of  creation.  The  yeraes  23,  seq.,  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  ns  to 
infer  that  tho  apostle's  yiew  comprehended  all  mankind,  because  he  speaks  of  the  ead, 
consequently  of  the  general  resurrection  of  all.  Weizel  (Stud.  1836,  pt  W.  p.  909)  ia  of 
my  opinion.  This  opinion  appears  jet  more  to  commend  itself  to  our  consideration  when 
we  reflect^  thai  Paul  never  openly  speake  of  the  reswrrecUon  of  the  wicked.  However  there 
certainly  appear  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  doubtless  from  yrise  motives,  apparently  con- 
tradictory doctrines  on  this  important  point ;  and  for  this  reason  we  should  do  well  to 
leave  their  enigmatical  statements  in  the  indeflniteness  in  which  they  have  been  g^ven  to 
us.  (Concerning  Paul's  description  of  the  last  judgment,  see  further  the  observatioiiB  on 
Bom.  iL  6-S.) 
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this  idea^  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ind  tI  noi^ovoiv  of  ver.  29^ 
anthorizes  the  construction  which  follows :  "  For  were  it  not  so,  if 
believers  were  not  to  arise  at  Christ's  coming,  what  would  those 
gain  who  receive  baptism  ?"  Billroth's  conception  of  noulv  appears 
to  me  entirely  erroneous.  He  translates :  what  will  they  do  who 
permit  themselves  to  be  baptized  ?  Answer  :  something  very  fool- 
ish. But  for  what  purpose  employ  the  future  thus  ?  He  says  it 
may  be  explained,  quid  eos  facere  appabebit,  at  qvid  ii  facere  in- 
YENIENTUB  ?  But  allowing  that  it  is  capable  of  being  so  under- 
stood, although  it  is  certainly  di£Gicult,  yet  we  must  thus  entirely 
relinquish  the  hope  of  tracing  the  difficult  connexion  '^th  what 
precedes.  But  that  most  difficult  form  fkL-ml^eadai  {mep  rCnf  veKpuv, 
baptized  for  thedeady  still  remains  to  be  explained.  We  have  thus 
far  so  treated  the  passage  as  if  only  PofnTl^eodcu  stood,  of  which  the 
signification  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  article  stands  here  (rCjv  veKpQv)  which  is  in  the  text»  rec.  imme- 
diately repeated  in  what  follows,  where,  however,  avrcJv  is  decidedly 
to  be  preferred.  The  article  requires  a  reference  not  to  dead 
persons  without  distinction,  but  to  certain  well-known  dead.  The 
connexion  with  ver.  23  shews  the  reference  to  be  to  those  departed 
in  the  Lord.  If  we  maintain  this  reference  it  thence  appears  that 
vnep  cannot  here  mean  "  instead,''  for  the  dead  are  themselves  al- 
ready baptized,  but  signifies  "for,  to  the  advantage  o£"  But  how 
&T  can  the  apostle  declare  that  believers  about  to  be  added  to  the 
church  were  baptized  for  the  advantage  of  the  dead  ?  Inasmuch 
as  a  certain  number,  a  TrA^pcojLM  of  believiers  is  required  (see  on  Bom. 
xi.  12,  25),  which  must  be  complete  before  the  Parousia,  and  with 
it  the  resurrection,  can  take  place.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  re- 
oeives  baptism  benefits  thereby  the  body  of  believers,  those  already 
dead  in  the  Lord.  This  conception  appears  to  me  to  make  the 
passage  intelligible ;  all  other  expositions^  are  weak  in  essential 
points.  Billroth  has  again  proposed  the  explanation  of  the  haptis- 
mu8  vicarius.  But  TertuIUan  (adv.  Marc.  v.  10)  mentions  this  as 
only  a  heretical  custom,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Epiphanius 
(HaBr.  xxviii.  c.  6);  and  at  all  events  it  is  incredible  that  so  early  as 
the  apostolic  times  a  superstition  such  as  that  of  baptizing  the  liv- 
ing inplctee  of  the  dead  existed,  and  had  become  so  general  as  to 
make  an  allusion  to  it  inteUigible.  But  allowing  this,  what  author- 
izes the  belief  that  Paul  sanctions  so  rank  a  superstition  ?  An 
approval  of  this  baptism  is  undoubtedly  implied  in  the  passage ;  for 
there  lies  evidently  at  the  foundation  of  the  argument  a  sentiment 
that  if  the  dead  arise,  they  gain  something  by  the  (kmriieadcu  vtr^ 

*  EspedaDj  in  the  writings  of  Caloyiua,  Wol^  and  Heomann  on  this  subject;  tho 
greater  part  of  theee^  however,  oontradiet  themselYeB  so  fully  as  to  require  no  other  cefo- 
tation. 
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rcjv  vexpCjv.  Add  to  this  that,  in  such  a  view,  the  article  must  be 
omitted  before  vwcpwv.  BiUroth  endeavouFS  to  explain  it  by  sup- 
posing that  certain  dead  persons  were  intended,  it  might  be  relatives 
or  friends,  in  whose  place  the  PaTm^ofjLevoi  were  baptized.  But  if 
this  explanation  fails,  neither  baptizing  on  the  graves  of  martyrs  (of 
which  custom  not  a  trace  appears  in  the  apostolic  ages^),  nor  the 
being  baptized  to  the  confession  of  the  resurrection,f  which  cannot 
be  literally  expressed  by  vnep  t&v  vatpCov^  or  being  baptized  in  the 
name  of  those  already  dead,  can  lay  claim  to  be  recognized.  The 
latter  explanation  would  indeed  be  in  sense  highly  appropriate, 
were  the  form  fkinri^eaOai  imip,  instead  of  elg,  or  iv  dv^ri  gram- 
matically supported,  and  did  not  the  plural  with  the  article  appear 
so  at  variance  with  it,  since  by  the  dead  in  whom  they  are  baptized, 
assuredly  only  Christ  can  be  understood.  The  explanation  pro- 
pounded by  Superintendent  Meyer  (in  the  Hannoverschen  Na- 
chrichten  von  Brandis  und  Rupstein  Jahrg.  1834,  pt.  iv.  pp.  179, 
seq.),  following  the  views  of  Abresch  and  others  (see  Poli  Synopsis 
ad  h.  1.),  appears  to  me  very  unnatural.  This  supplies  <tcj^tcjv  or 
lieXu}v  to  veKpdv^  and  explains  the  meaning :  what  shall  avail  this 
grave  of  water  (viewing  baptbm  according  to  Rom.  vi.  as  the  im- 
age of  death  and  resurrection)  for  your  dead  members,  if  no  reani- 
mation  is  to  be  expected  ?  But  it  is  a  decisive  objection  to 
this,  that  in  this  view  the  veKpot  would  be  the  l3a7m^6fi€voi  them- 
selves, in  which  case  the  idea  would  certainly  be  more  intelligibly 
expressed.  Calvin  considers  the  reference  is  to  those  who,  being 
near  to  death,  were  desirous  of  receiving  baptism  before  their  end  : 
non  tantum  bapttzantur,  he  says,  qui  adhuc  victuroa  se  ptUant,  sed 
qui  mortem  habent  ante  oculos.  But  it  is  not  very  clear  how  this 
thought  is  to  be  found  in  imsp  tCjv  veicpQv. — ^In  conclusion,  I  will  not 
deny  that  a  certain  feeling  of  doubt  remains  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
my  own  reference  of  the  passage  to  the  Tr^pcjixa  of  the  church.  The 
idea  itself  is  one  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  track  of  thought,  that 
Paul  could  scarcely  presume  that  it  would  be  familiar  to  all  his 
readers.  But  the  whole  passage  conveys  the  impression  that  Paul 
was  treating  of  what  he  felt  was  thoroughly  comprehended.  I 
therefore  am  disposed  to  offer  the  following  modification  of  my  ex- 
planation, viz.,  to  receive  imep  =  dvrf,  "  instead,  in  place,"  which 

*  The  castom  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  later  times  (Enseb.  H.  E.  iy.  15,  Aag^nsc. 
de  Cic.  Dei  zx.  9)  of  baptizing  upon  the  gravoe  of  the  martjrS)  maj  peiiiaps  have  ariaea 
merely  fh>m  a  misunderstanding  of  the  present  passage. 

f  This  explanation  is  the  prevalent  one  among  the  Christian  Fathers.  They  ai^god 
from  the  practice  of  their  times,  according  to  which  the  candidates  for  baptism  confessed 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  before  baptism,  and  apply  it  to  the  circumstancoi 
of  apostolic  times.  But  in  the  earliest  periods  belief  in  Christ  alone  was  indispensable  to 
baptism,  as  the  passage  from  Justin  Martyr  prorea  (See  my  Monom.  Hist  EccL  voL  ii, 
p.  167.) 
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presents  no  difficulty.  (See  on  Matth.  xx,  28.)  The  tenor  of 
Paul's  writing,  as  far  as  ver.  19,  was  to  shew  how,  amid  the  self- 
denyings  and  persecutions  which  awaited  the  Christian  in  this 
world,  he  would  be  the  most  miserable  of  men,  if  there  were  no  res- , 
nrrection.  This  view  of  the  misery  of  the  Christian  in  this  world 
continues  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  further  argument.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  that  those  persons  who  were  baptized  in  the 
place  of  those  members  who  were  removed  by  death  from  the  church 
(ynep  tc5v  v€«pc3v),  would  gain  nothing  thereby,  if  there  were  no  res- 
urrection for  the  dead.  And  likewise  the  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  by  those  already  Christians,  who  had  already  received 
baptism,  would  profit  them  in  no  degree,  if  their  reward  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  resurrection.  This  view,  it  appears  to  me,  com- 
mends itself  by  its  simplicity,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  has  not  been 
previously  proposed.  We  have  but  to  assume  that  Paul  considered 
that,  as  the  ranks  of  the  body  of  believers  were  thinned  by  death, 
the  deficiencies  were  supplied,  and  their  places  filled  by  those  newly 
baptized.  What  will  these  gain  thereby,  Paul  means  to  say,  or 
what  will  avail  their  being  baptized  in  the  room  of  the  dead,  i.  c, 
stepping  into  the  place  of  the  departed,  if  there  be  no  resurrection, 
and  thus  they,  like  their  predecessors,  enter  the  conflicts  of  earth 
without  the  hope  of  reward  ?  In  this  sense  the  luU  becomes  signif- 
icant in  the  clause  rt  kcu  paTrrl^ovrcUj  why  are  they  also  baptized  ? 
is  it  not  sufficient  that  the  dead  have  hoped  in  vain,  why  draw 
others  into  error  ?  The  ri  kcu  ^fzelg  /uvSwevofxev ;  why  also  do  toe 
stand  in  peril  ?  which  follows  in  ver.  80  also  connects  itself  fittingly 
with  this  idea ;  for,  passing  from  those  who,  after  uselessly  endur- 
ing sorrows  and  persecutions,  have  died  (supposing  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  be  proved  a  fallacious  one),  Paul  proceeds  to  men- 
tion the  living  members  of  the  church,  who  are  foolishly  sacrificing 
the  certain  for  the  uncertain.*    (Kegarding  the  connexion  of  the 

*  The  three  most  natural  reDderings  of  this  passage,  either  of  them  abuDdantly  mam- 
tained  by  Greek  usage,  are  '^over  the  dead,"  "od  behalf  of  the  dead,"  "  in  relation  to  the 
dead."  Of  the  first  of  these  senses  being  applicable  here,  there  is  not  the  slightest  prob- 
ability. Of  the  seoond,  "on  behalf  of  the  dead,"  in  the  sense  of  dvr£,  in  place  of  the  dead 
(thus  denoting  vicarious  baptism),  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  little.  Of  the  existence 
of  such  a  usage  as  that  of  vicarious  baptism  (on  behalf  of  the  dead)  there  is  (apart  at  least 
from  this  passage)  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  apostolic  churches,  and  it  never  gained 
ground  except  among  heretical  sects.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  have  al- 
luded to  a  practice  so  utterly  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  not  only  without 
condemnation,  but  even  in  terms  which  leave  the  impression  of  an  approval.  If  he  else- 
where, as  at  z.  8,  mentions  an  objectionable  usage  without  recording  his  condemnation, 
it  is  because  he  reserves  the  censure  for  another  connexion.  And  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  correction  of  abuses  Paul  would  have  left  an  abuse 
■0  flagrant  as  this  utterly  unnoticed,  except,  indeed,  at  the  very  close,  and  tlien  give  it 
merely  an  incidental  and  apparently  commendatory  notice?  Would  he  dwell  ou  the 
abuses  of  women's  speaking  in  the  assemblies,  and  a  Christian's  venturing  to  eat  meat  in 
an  idol's  temple  (on  the  plausible  ground  that  the  idol  was  a  nullity),  and  yet  leave  unre- 
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phrases,  Griesbacli  has  connected  the  el  6Xg)^  veicpdl  oIk  iyei(}ovT(u  with 
what  precedes  ;  but  with  Lachmann  I  prefer  connecting  it  with  what 
follows,  as  otherwise  the  phrase  t(  kcU^  etc.,  seems  inappropriate.) 

Vers.  30,  31. — The  '^fieig  indicates,  primarily  indeed,  the  apostle 
himself,  hut  in  such  a  manner  that  all  those  belonging  to  the 
church  are  represented  as  more  or  less  in  similar  circumstances ; 
the  dnodv^KO)  refers  entirely  to  himself  personally.  (In  ver.  31  dnoS- 
vriand)  implies  "  to  he  in  deadly  peril"  See  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 11. — N^ 
is  a  customary  form  in  oaths,  but  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here. — The  reading  ^fierepav  is  evidently  a  change  from  the  more 
difficult  iffieripav,  i.  e.,  "  by  my  glory  that  I  have  in  you.'*) 

Vers.  82-34 — That  the  apostle  was  exposed  to  numerous  dan- 
gers in  Ephesus,  is  shewn  by  Rom.  xvi  4,  where  it  is  said  that 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  offered  themselves  in  his  place.  (See  also 
Acts  xl.  19.)  Still,  Brjpiofiaxeiv,  fight  with  loild  beasts,  must  t5er- 
tainly  only  be  employed  metaphorically,  for  Paul's  privilege  as  a 
Roman  citizen  secured  him  from  the  arena.  It  is  also  improbable 
that  before  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  any  were  so  exposed 

buked  the  practice  of  baptizing  the  living  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  ?  Or  would  he 
remit  a  practice  which  was  certainly  worse  than  any  or  all  of  thoae  which  he  rebokes 
(except  the  case  of  incest,  and  the  heresy  of  the  resurrection)  to  the  categoiy  of  those 
** remaining*'  things  which  were  to  be  set  in  order  when  he  came?  The  supposition  is 
incredible.  But  scarcely  less  decisiye  against  this  interpretation  is  the  &ct  that  it  makes 
no  fitting  sense  in  the  connexion.  It  does  not  stand  in  harmony  with  what  precedes  or 
follows  it.  Let  us  try,  then,  the  other  rendering,  "  in  relation  to  the  dead",  which  con- 
nects itself  closely  with  the  meaning  "on  behalf  o^'*  and  in  fiict  runs  into  it  With  many 
of  the  best  commentators,  I  take  this  verse  (29)  as  standing  in  connexion  with  ver.  19 
(not  with  21,  as  Olshausen).  The  apostle  had  been  instituting  a  series  of  arguments  for 
the  resurrection,  as  that  otherwise  Christ  is  not  risen,  their  &ith  is  vain,  the  apostles  are 
fidse  witnesses,  and  they  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished;  which,  in 
view  of  the  violent  and  untimely  death  of  many  believers,  suggests  the  reflection  that 
Christians  thus  doomed  to  death,  are,  apart  fh>m  the  rosurrection,  the  most  miserable  of 
all  men.  Here  the  apostle,  impatient  of  this  negative  and  oomfortless  strain,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  takes  the  afi&rmative  position,  and  runs  on  in  a  characteristic  course  of  digres- 
sion, to  ver.  29.  He  then  resumes  his  suspended  thread  of  argument,  taking  up  the  idea 
of  ver.  19,  that  believers,  as  exposed  to  constant  death,  are  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
asks  what  shall  they  then  do  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  why  do  "also  we  (C  «., 
the  apostles)  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ?"  Thus  the  connexion  clearly  points  to  and 
seems  to  demand  a  reference  to  t?^  perils  of  Ihe  Christian  profession;  to  the  fbUy  and 
senselessness  of  assuming  a  profession  which  is  almost  a  certain  devotion  to  death.  This, 
I  think,  is  naturally  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  concise  and  energetic  language  of  the 
apostle  by  their  being  "  baptized  for  the  dead,"  baptized  on  behalf  oC  in  relation  to,  into 
connexion  with  the  dead ;  so  that  from  the  time  and  by  the  very  act  of  their  baptism, 
they  no  longer  belong  to  the  living,  but  have,  as  it  were,  joined  themselves  to  the  dead. 
There  was  probably  floating  before  his  mind  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  the  rite,  as  itself 
prefiguring  a  burial,  though  this  is  but  secondary,  and  need  not  be  pressed.  As  in  Romans 
he  had  represented  baptism  as  a  spiritaal  death  and  resurrection,  eo  here  he  represents  it 
as  symbolizing  that  natural  death  to  which  the  Christian  profession  expa<^  its  adherents^ 
at  least  some  of  them  \ol  (3aK,)  The  general  tliougbt  is  the  same  if  the  term  (as  indicated 
by  the  continuous  participle,  instead  of  the  Aor.  PamiadivTec)^  be  interpreted  metaphori* 
cally  of  a  baptism  of  aflSiclions. — [E  . 
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on  account  of  their  faith.     But  the  reference  in  the  icara  ivSpcmov 
is  obviously  to  human  and  earthly  aflfairs  ;  if  these  were  my  spring 
of  action,  to  what  purpose  this  daily  struggle  ?  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  1     We  may  obsCTve  that  the  . 
apostle  sets  completely  aside  the  possibility  of  a  pure  spiritual  ex- 
istence ;  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  destruction  of 
the  individual  is  unavoidable.     Billroth  correctly  remarks  on  this 
passage,  as  we  before  noticed,  that  this  by  no  means  implies  a 
charge  of  Epicurean   principles  against  his  antagonists  ;   on  the 
contrary  it  supposes  that  they  even  entertained  a  horror  of  such 
doctrines.     The  words  are  quoted  strictly  from  Isa.  xxii.  13,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.    The  two  verses,  83,  34,  might  easily  be  under- 
stood to  contain  Paul's  counsel  that  the  better  party  should  separate 
entirely  firom  the  worse  ;  but  this  is  not  justified  by  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  epistle  ;  even  the  second  epistle,  so  much  more  severe, 
contains  nothing  of  the  sort.    I  am  therefore  of  Billroth's  opinion  that 
the  Tivi^y  with  whom  they  were  advised  to  avoid  association,  are  not 
the  persons  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  but  possibly  foreign  emissaries, 
who  laboured  to  introduce  error  into  the  church  in  Corinth.     We 
may,  however,  safely  concede  thus  much,  that  Paul  desired,  by  those 
strong  expressions,  to  signify  what  the  result  might  and  must  be^ 
if  the  erring  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  foiled  to  return  to 
the  undefiled  truth.    (In  ver.  33,  concerning  fii^  nXavdade,  see  vi  9. — 
The  quotation  is,  according  to  Jerome,  from  Menander's  Thais,    On 
account  of  the  iambic  trimeters  we  must  read  xpfiaQ\  which  Lach- 
mann  has  inserted  in  the  text. — Only  in  ver.  34  does  iicvrjifHo  occur, 
the  simpler  form  being  more  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    The  compound  alludes  to  the  intoxication  already  produced 
by  the  evil  influences,     ^ucaico^  here  only  defines  the  nature  of  this 
soberness  "  in  a  just  and  becoming  manner." — The  form  dyvioalav 
Obov  ^x^'^  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  Beov  av  yvcjvcu^  the  latter  is 
purely  negative,  while  in  the  former  the  dyvcMfia  itself  becomes  pos- 
itive, i.e,y  positive  errors  concerning  God  and  Divine  things  are 
cherished.) 

Vers.  35-38. — By  passing  now  to  the  mode  of  the  resurrection, 
and  the  nature  of  the  new  body,  the  apostle  clearly  shews  that 
difierences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  also  prevailed  in  Corinth.  Al- 
though a^pwv,  fooly  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  definite  characterizing 
of  an  individual  or  class  of  persons,  but  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a 
rhetorical  form,  still  the  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  sanctiona 
the  supposition  that  some  at  least  in  Corinth  had  uttered  opiniona 
which  induced  the  result  that  the  same  body  is  to  arise  which  we- 
bear  on  earth.  To  the  materialistic  Jewish  Christian  it  was  certainly 
easy,  especially  when  combating  the  objections  of  Gnostically  in- 
clined Christians,  to  identify  the  body  of  the  resurrection  with  that 
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of  comiption,  which  was  an  error  no  less  than  that  Gnostic  heresy 
which  Paul  had  first  assailed.  The  apostle  seeks  his  proof  in  the 
image  of  the  grain  of  wheat  QcotcKog);  this,  which  is  sown,  i,  c,  en- 
trusted to  the  earth  in  order  to  perish,  is  not  identical  with  that 
which  springs  forth  (the  cdfui  yevrjadjlevov)^  but  is  only  the  parent  of 
that  oojfiay  whose  nature  God  causes  to  be  conformed  to  that  of  the 
parent  seed.  But  this  comparison  does  not  appear  entirely  appo- 
site, inasmuch  as  the  plant  again  produces  as  fruit  the  same  grain 
from  which  it  sprang.  Paul,  however,  has  no  intention  of  carrying 
this  metaphor  so  far  ;  he  compares  with  the  dead  grain  the  fresh 
living  plant  which  springs  into  being  from  its  decay,  not  the  fruit. 
He  might  have  referred  particularly  to  the  blossom,  in  which  the 
impulse  of  the  plant  to  exalt  and  renovate  itself  is  most  plainly 
manifested.  The  formation  of  the  fruit  may  be  regarded  as  a  retro- 
gression from  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  because  it  involves  in 
itself  a  return  to  the  first  principle,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  plant.  (See  concerning  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
renovate  itself,  which  nevertheless  sinks  powerless  back  to  its  ori^n, 
the  remarks  on  Rom.  viii.  19,  seq.)  The  allusion  which  Billroth 
finds  in  this  passage  to  the  indwelling  imperishableness  of  human 
nature,  appears  to  me  unauthorized.*  This  imperishable  element 
is  the  spirit  as  such,  while  the  apostle  is  treating  of  the  capa- 
city residing  in  the  human  organism  for  producing  a  higher  cor- 
poreality, by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  without  the  spirit,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  not  be  identified  with  it.  (In  ver.  36  the 
reading  a^pwv  employed  by  Lachmann  is  doubtless  preferable.  The 
Appov  could  apply  only  to  the  question  as  such,  which  is  by  no 
means  irrational,  except  as  it  presupposes  the  erroneous  reply  which 
maintains  the  entire  identity  of  the  present  with  the  new  body. — 
Ver.  87.  The  8  aneipeig — ov  anelpeig  has  been  already  correctly  ex- 
plained by  Heidenreich  thus  :  quod  seminaSj  qriodcunque  id  sUj  non 
seminas  certe  plantam  nascituram, — Concerning  el  rvxoi  see  remark 
at  xiv/ 10.) 

Vers.  39-41. — Paul  does  not  pursue  the  comparison  in  its  appli- 
cation, as  being  obvious  in  itself ;  but  starting  rather  from  the  idea 
last  touched  upon  in  ver.  38  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  seed,  he 
passes  over  to  the  variety  of  formations  existing  in  the  universe. 
He  first  adverts  to  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  the  flesh  in  the 

*  Billroth*8  laoguage  concerning  this  passage  might  not  be  considered  inappropri- 
ate if  he  had  substituted  "glorification"  for  "resurrection:"  "Paul  does  not  make 
the  resurrection  begin  with  natural  death,  as  does  the  modem  theory  (this  maj  rather 
be  said  to  deny  the  resurrection  altogether,  allowing  only  a  pure  spiritual  immortalityX 
l)ut  with  the  admission  of  man  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ"  As  soon  as  the  spirit  is 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Christ,  this  works  to  the  glorification  of  the  body 
(see  on  John  vi),  but  the  resurrection,  i.  e^  the  perfected  glorification,  is  still  deferred 
«ntil  the  end 
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various  classes  of  creatures  (man  being  included  here  in  his  animal 
nature).  He  then  discriminates  between  heavenly  and  terrestrial  or- 
ganisms^ and  finally  among  the  heavenly  bodies  asserts  difierences  in 
glory.  Calvin  has  very  judiciously  remarked  that  the  scope  of  the 
apostle's  argument  ifras  not  to  shew  that,  according  to  the  degree  ot 
sanctification  attained  by  individual  believers,  the  character  of  their 
glorified  body,  and  the  degree  of  its  glorification  would  v&ry  ;  he  in- 
tended only  to  express  the  diflerence  between  the  body  of  the 
resurrection  and  this  corruptible  body.  Still,  it  need  not  be  al- 
together denied  that  this  thought  belongs  incidentcdly  to  ^he  apostle's 
representation.  Otherwise  it  had  been  suflScient  to  draw  attention 
to  the  general  difference  between  heavenly  and  earthly  forms.  The 
division  of  the  two  into  several  gradations,  points  clearly  to  a  sec- 
ondary and  subordinate  purpose.  (So,  rightly,  Lange,  p.  703.)  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  owfia  (ver.  40)  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood precisely  of  the  body,  as  if  oCjfia  tniyuov  corresponded  to  the 
aCdiia  tlwxifcov  (ver.  40),  and  acjfui  inovpdviov  to  the  awfui  TTvevfiarucdv^ 
but  oufM  has  rather  here  the  more  general  signification  "  an  aggregate 
composed  of  members,  organism."  Ver.  41  shews  that  Paul  espe- 
cially reckoned  the  stars  among  the  heavenly  organisms  ;  still  this 
warrants  no  conclasion  concerning  the  apostle's  astronomical  views ; 
in  ver.  88  he  has  also  styled  the  vegetable  formations  acifuiTa. 

Vers.  42-44. — The  application  of  the  comparisons  now  follows, 
with  predominant  reference  to  the  image  of  the  grain  (ver.  86, 
seq.);  since  (meipeTai  applies  to  the  decay,  iyeigeTcu  to  the  awakening, 
or  springing  up  of  plants.  As  there  are  many  sorts  of  organisms, 
so  likewise  has  man  a  ocoijui  rjwxtKdv  as  well  as  a  oQua  rrvevfjuiTucSv, 
Man  standing  in  an  especial  manner  upon  the  limits  of  two  worlds, 
and  being  equally  allied  to  earth  and  heaven,  possesses  likewise  a  two- 
fold corporeality.  The  earthly  body  has  the  attributes  of  all  things 
earthly,  the  Divine  the  attributes  of  the  heavenly.  But  it  is  doubt- 
less an  introduction  of  modern  philosophic  views,*  to  ascribe,  as 
Billroth  does,  in  this  place  the  following  idea  to  tl/e  apostle,  viz., 
"  that  the  spiritual  body  is  the  power-  of  the  spirit,  which  is  con- 
scious in  its  unity  with  God  and  Christ,  that  its  true  immortality  is 

*  Grdschel  appears  to  understand  the  doctrine  oithe  glorified  body  differently;  see 
his  writings  on  the  prooft  of  the  soul's  immortality  (Berlin,  1835,  p.  253).  Meanwhile  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  respected  writer  did  not  regard  the  higher  corporeality  as  glori- 
fication of  matter,  but  only  as  a  limitation  of  the  personal  attributes.  But  how  a  limit  can 
be  imagined  without  a  limiting  medium  is  not  very  dear,  imless  it  be  conceived  as  a  sol& 
limitation.  But  in  what  possible  sense  can  this  self-limitation  of  spirit  be  styled  body  t 
HiUler  doubtless  means  the  same  when  he  distinguishes  the  resurrection  of  the  body  from 
that  of  the  flesh,  maintaining  the  former,  but  denying  the  latter.  True,  the  expression 
•*re8urrertion,  glorification  of  the  flesh,"  is  wanting.  But  this  is  certainly  accidental,  sinco 
John,  in  chap,  vl,  speaks  of  the  eating  Christ's  flesh,  that  has  life  in  it  Flesh  is  the 
necessary  substance  of  the  body ;  the  glorified  body  has  glorified  spiritualized  flesh  for  its 
substance.    (So,  rightly,  Lange,  Stud.  1836,  pt  3,  p.  695,  seq.) 
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found  in  its  perpetually  entering  anew  into  mortality,  and  yet 
maintaining  itself  therein  as  immortal."  The  'rrvevfia  cannot  be 
identical  with  aCJfia  rrvevfjuiTiKSv,  The  entire  doctrine  of  a  spiritual- 
ized, glorified,  material  body  is  considered  by  Billroth  erroneous ;  yet 
that  it  must  be  necessarily,  on  exegetical  principles,  acknowledged 
as  the  idea  implied  by  the  apostle  in  the  expression  cwfui  TrvevfrnnKov^ 
this  learned  man  himself  admits,  while  he  regards  the  apostle  as 
not  yet  emancipated  from  the  prejudice  which  distinguishes  between 
spirit  and  matter.  To  this  representation  we  ascribe,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  not  only  a  transient  subjective  truth, 
but  a  permanent  objective  one.  As  without  body,  no  soul,  so  with- 
out corporeality  no  eternal  happiness  ;  corporeality  and  ttie  concomi- 
tant personality  are  the  object  of  God's  work.  The  unity  of  the 
person  of  God  becomes  in  the  process  of  creation  an  infinitude  of 
personalities  which  have  in  the  glorified  body  their  limit,  and  with 
this  alone,  self-consciousness,  as  they  have  their  basis  in  the  glorified 
creation.  As  the  spirit  first  earthwards  incorporates  itself  in  the 
body,  so  afterwards  heavenwards  the  body  glorifies  itself  in  the  spirit. 
The  two  opposites  are  united  without  being  annihilated.  As  regen- 
eration does  not  destroy  the  old  man,  but  as  the  Spirit  causes  the 
new  to  proceed  from  him  as  the  parent,  analogously  to  its  original 
qualities,  so  the  power  of  the  Spirit  creates  for  itself  from  the  cov- 
ering of  the  natural  body  a  spiritual  one.  The  natural  body  is 
the  clothing  which  the  unenlightened  V^j^tJ  eflects  for  itself,  hence 
oCjfM  ijwxt'Kdv ;  the  spiritual  body  is  the  garment  in  which  the  soul, 
having  become  celestial  and  glorified  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
arrays  itself.  The  earthly  and  heavenly  body  are  not  identical,  but  not 
absolutely  different ;  the  elements  of  the  former  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  latter ;  the  operation  of  Christ  in  believers  gradu- 
ally transforms  the  one  into  the  other.  All  waverings  therefore  in 
the  spiritual  life  are  hindrances  and  checks  to  the  higher  corporeal- 
ity ;  an  idea  calculated  to  produce  a  becoming  seriousness  and 
fidelity  in  all  things  which  concern  the  body ;  while  indifference  to 
the  temple  of  the  body  may  lead  us  to  esteem  lightly  the  -sinful 
defiling  of  it,  (In  ver.  44,  the  reading  el  ean  oiofjun  rpvxcKov^  eon  xci 
acJixa  TTvevfiarcKov  is  certaiyly  not  inapposite  [it  conveys  the  idea 
that  if  the  -0^%^  possessed  the  power  to  form  for  itself  a  correspond-" 
ing  organ,  this  must  be  the  case,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  with  the 
npevixa] ;  yet  the  common  reading  appears  to  me  every  way  prefer- 
able. For  the  statement  ver.  44  is  nothing  more  than  an  exposition 
of  ver.  42^  ovtg>  ml  tJ  dvdaraaig  tojv  veicpuiv,  Erasmus,  Mill,  and 
Semler  recommend  the  entire  omission  of  the  passage,  but  this  ap- 
pears by  no  means  advisable  ;  it  forms  the  transition  to  what  follows 
and  cannot  therefore  be  omitted.) 

Vers.  45-47. — Paul  still  continues  his  subject,  and  traces  hsjck 
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the  diflPerences  mentioned  to  a  higher  point,  in  which  the  source  of  the 
twofold  corporeality  is  to  be  found.  Adam  and  Christ  (see  on  ver.  22), 
are  again  indicated  as  the  sources  from  whence  the  oorruptible  and 
incorruptible  body  of  man  proceeds ;  their  influence  controls  the  race, 
and  determines  the  most  essential  qualities  of  the  individual.  They 
are  not  men  as  the  others  are,  but  points  originating  entire  courses 
of  development ;  therefore  Christ  is  also  styled  the  last  Adam  (6 
iaxarog  *A6dfj)^  as  in  Bom.  v.  14,  Adam  is  called  the  figure  of  the 
coming  sc.  Adam  {Hmo^  tov  fdXkovrog);  but  if  Paul  here  refers  to 
the  passage  Gen.  ii.  7,  which  the  LXX.  translate  «oi  iyevero  6  dvBpk}- 
irog  elg  ifvxrjv  ^Cjaav^  its  ground  lay  only  in  the  expression  aCjfia 
^vxiic6v  (ver.  44).  No  analogy  for  the  second  half  6  ^oxarog  'Adof* 
dg  TTvevfMi  ^Gxmoiovv  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  as  the  words  of  the  entire  passage  cannot  be  received 
as  a  quotation,  that  the  apostle  himself  added  them  as  a  period  to 
his  strain  of  argument ;  for  although  ovrw  Kai  refers  to  the  entire 
preceding  sentence,  yet  we  may  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  from 
the  general  contrast  between  Christ  and  Adam,  Paul  drew  from  the 
expressed  character  of  Adam  the  unexpressed  character  of  Christ. 
How  little  the  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  7  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  corrobora- 
tive and  real  citation,  is  shewn  first  by  the  fact  of  the  citation 
containing  no  mention  whatever  of  the  body.  Probably  Paul  pre- 
supposed the  knowledge  of  the  body  being  formed  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  as  stated  in  Gen.  ii.  7  ;  this  is  sanctioned  by  the  ;toA*^ 
following  in  ver.  47 ;  '^v;^^^^  awfta  therefore  is  applied  to  a  body 
formed  of  gross  material,  animated  by  a  'ipvxq.  Next,  the  free  use 
of  the  quotation  is  shewn  by  the  difierent  sense  in  which  it  stands  in 
the  Mosaic  text  and  in  the  apostle's  argument.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  history  of  the  creation  the  expression  i^vxrj  fakro  =  n;*!  \cb§  by 
no  means  implies  something  inferior,  an  antithesis  to  the  ttvcv- 
pi,  but  signifies  that  the  image  formed  out  of  dust  became  by 
the  hand  of  God  an  animated  oi^iysm.  When  employed  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  the  contrary,  ifvxTJ  and  xpvxticdg  mark  a  lower  rela- 
tion (see  the  observations  on  ii  14),  standing  paraUel  to  the  x^'^^ 
(ver.  47),  and  indicating  not  the  sinless  creature  proceeding  from 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  but  the  fallen  being  under  the  power  of 
corruption.  The  employment  of  the  Old  Testament  parallel  is  ac- 
cordingly only  to  be  considered  a  slight  attaching  of  an  entirely 
independent  train  of  thought  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  by  the  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  Paul 
appears  to  have  had  Adam  in  his  original  condition  in  view,  and.not 
the  fallen  Adam.  This  view  has  especially  been  adopted  by  Mau 
(Theol.  Mitarb.  pt.  iL,  p.  94,  seq.,  p.  100),  and  an  opinion  founded 
thereon,  that  death  is  not  to  be  considered  a  consequence  of  sin,  but 
a  natural  property  of  the  body ;  that  only  the  manner  of  the  death, 
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and  of  the  descent  into  Hades^  is  the  consequence  of  sin.  Bat 
plausibly  as  the  author  labours  to  establish  this  view,  employing 
particularly  this  passage  for  the  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  myself  of  its  correctness.  Unquestionably  Adam's  body 
likewise  needed  glorification  ;  but  had  he  not  sinned,  he  would  with- 
out death  have  attained  to  it  by  being  clothed  upon.  (2  Cor.  v.  1, 
seq.)  Death  is  the  violent  rending  asunder  of  soul  and  body,  with 
corruption  and  its  horrors,  not  ordained  such  of  God,  but  following 
as  the  simple  consequences  of  sin.  Paul  here  makes  certainly  no 
mention  of  the  fall,  and  employs  the  Old  Testament  description  of 
Adam,  without  distinguishing  between  the  time  before  and  after 
the  fall ;  nevertheless  what  precedes  (especially  the  (pOopd,  ver.  42), 
as  well  as  that  which  follows  (vers.  48,  49),  compels  us  to  believe 
that  Paul  had  the  fallen  Adam  in  his  mind.  He  might  too  with  per- 
fect right  observe  silence  respecting  the  fall,  because  there  existed  in 
fact  even  before  the  fall  a  necessity  in  Adam's  body  for  glorification, 
in  order  to  become  a  aiofia  TTvevfuiTiKdv.  Upon  this  subject  more  will 
be  found  in  Krabbe's  striking  controversy  with  Neander  (von  der 
Siinde,  p.  191,  seq.),  the  latter  entertaining  similar  views  to  Man 
(Pflanz.  vol.  ii.,  p.  519,  seq.)— From  the  attribute  of  Christ  nvevfia 
(cjoTTotovVy  quickening  spirit,  for  which  in  ver.  47  6  Kvgioq  i^  ovpavov^ 
the  Lord  from  heaven,  stands  as  an  explanation,  it  maybe  concluded 
that  the  apostle  does  not  consider  the  natural  nvevfia  in  a  condition 
to  form  the  aCjfia  TTvevfiariKdv,  but  only  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God, 
who  in  Christ  has  taken  possession  of  humanity.  For  this  cause  he 
is  called  the  resurrection  (John  xi.  25),  and  he  only  who  receiveth 
him  into  himself  hath  life,  and  shaD  arise  at  the  last  day.  (John 
vi.  54.)  The  idea  expressed  in  ver.  46  is,  that  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment require  that  the  lower  precede  the  higher,  and  conversely  that 
the  higher  follow  the  inferior,  even  as  natural  birth  must  necessarily 
precede  the  new-birth  or  regeneration.  (Billroth  seems  to  me  to 
discover  too  many  difficulties  in  ver.  47  ;  the  I?  ovpavov  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  iKyijg  [an  allusion  to  Q-en.  iL  6]  with  reference  to 
origin ;  to  x^^^^^^  t^o  apostle  finds  no  suitable  adjective  form  by  way  of 
contrast ;  he  therefore  employs  6  tcvgiog  by  which  the  x^'^^^  acquires 
an  idea  of  ministering.  The  omission  of  6  tcvgiog  certainly  arose 
merely  from  the  fact  of  the  transcribers  seeing  in  it  no  strict  con- 
trast.) 

Vers.  48-50. — To  establish  the  relation  of  every  man  to  these 
two  originating  points,  the  writer  remarks  that  the  nature  of  the  one 
passes  into  that  of  the  other ;  in  the  case  of  the  first  Adam  by  the 
natural  birth,  of  the  second  by  the  spiritual.  Beferring  to  the  history 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  27),  the  expression  eliujv  is  chosen  to  signify 
essential  relationship.  The  natural  birth  imprints  the  image  of  the 
fallen  Adam  in  the  soul  (Gen,  v.  3),  the  new  birth  (which,  indeed,  is 
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first  accomplished  with  the  glorification  of  the  hody)^  the  image  of 
Christ,  by  whose  sanctifying  influence  the  body  also  is  glorified. 
(See  on  Rom.  viii  11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  Hence  stands  ifMpiaoiMev,  The 
reading  tpopiacjixev  includes  the  idea  of  admonition,  which  is  not  in 
harmoDy  with  scriptural  doctrine ;  regeneration  can  nerer  be  at- 
tained by  exertion  or  fidelity  ;  it  is  an  act  of  positiye  grace,  to  the 
obtaining  of  which  admonition  would  be  in  vain  employed.  Finally, 
the  apostle,  with  reference  to  the  subject  treated  on  in  vers.  35,  36, 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  this  mortal,  corruptible  body  can 
have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  only  the  incorruptible  body 
of  the  resurrection.  In  the  tovto  di  ffnifu  we  see  a  concession  to  the 
spiritualist  and  an  opposition  to  the  materialist  opinions.  (On  the 
formula  adpi  ical  alfia  see  Comm.  on  Matth.  xvi.  17,  xxvL  26.  It  in- 
dicates earthly  corporeality  in  its  mortality  and  sinfulness.  It  may 
npt  be  argued  from  it  that  the  immortal  body  can  have  no  fiesh  ;  a 
body  can  never  be  considered  without  flesh  [a  sort  of  mere  limita- 
tion of  spirit],  as  we  have  already  seen.  But  the  fiesh  itself  is 
likewise  a  spiritual  flesh*  as  Christ's  flesh  in  the  holy  Supper. — By 
the  expression  kingdom  of  God  we  are  here  to  understand  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth,  the  re-establishment  of  Paradise,  which  the 
Scriptures  inform  us  will  attend  immediately  on  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.     See  the  observations  in  Comm.  on  Matth.  iii  2.) 

Vers.  51,  52. — Paul  now  elucidates  an  incidental  topic,  which 
Billroth  has  erroneously  viewed  as  the  main  subject  of  the  argument. 
He  explains  the  relation  which  the  living  will  bear  to  those  already 
dead  in  the  faith  at  the  anticipated  coming  of  Christ.  It  appears 
.that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  entertained  the  idea  that 
those  still  living  at  that  event  would  wilh  earthly  bodies  have  part 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  Paul  declares  to  be  an  error,  and 
teaches  that  these  receive  a  new  body  as  well  as  those  who  are 
raised  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  aU  changed  upon  Christ's  appear- 
ance, and  that  suddenly.  An  authentic  interpretation  of  tne  few 
words  here  given  is  formed  by  the  passages  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;•  1  Thess.  iv, 
Paul  terms  this,  while  yet  in  the  act  of  disclosing  it,  a  mystery 
QjivaTrjpiovy,  the  mysterious  element,  however,  lies  not  in  the  fact,  but 
in  the  manner.  The  power  of  the  Spirit,  which  at  that  eventful 
moment  will  pour  itself  upon  the  church  like  a  life-bestowing  dew 
(Isa.  xxvi.  19),  will  effect  in  a  mysterious  manner  the  bodily  trans- 
formation. The  transformation  is  called  in  2  Cor.  v.  2,  to  olKtjrijpiov 
rb  i^  ovpavov  inevdvaaaScUy  being  clothed  upon  with  our  home  which 
is  from  heaven,  where  see  more  particularly  on  the  subject.    The 

*  How  &r  remoyed  Calvin  was  from  deDjing  the  gloriflcatioD  of  the  body  is  prored 
by  his  remarks  on  this  passage :  OaUerum  earnem  ei  aanguinem  inidHgej  qita  nunc  eondi' 
tUme  9wU^  earo  enm  nostra  porticos  erii  gloruB  Dei^  sed  innovata  ei  vivificaia  a  ChrisH 
BpkUu, 
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apostle  here  chiefly  dwells  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
bodily  transformation  will  take  place,  and  as  Billroth  justly  ob- 
serves, for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  apprehension  from  the 
minds  of  the  Corinthians  that  some  might  arrive  too  late  to  partici- 
pate in  Gknl's  kingdom  upon  earth.  This  dread  might  display  itself 
in  a  twofold  form.  It  might  be  feared  that  the  living  would  find 
entrance  before  the  dead,  see  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  latter  should  obtain  precedence.  It  is  certain  however  that 
the  idea  of  the  change  occurring  suddenly  does  not  vitiate  the  sup- 
position of  a  gradual  preparation  of  the  glorified  body  during  the 
earthly  life  by  the  influence  of  Christ.  The  suddenness  only  bears 
reference  to  the  instantaneous  bursting  forth  of  the  already  per- 
fected new  body,*  as  the  beautiful  butterfly  which  is  gradually  per- 
fected in  the  less  attractive  larva  frees  itself  suddenly  from  its  dark 
envelope  and  springs  into  the  light  of  the  sun. — Finally,  Paul  even  de- 
termines the  time  by  the  expression  iv  t^  iaxdrxfifdkmyyi^  at  the  last 
trump.  As  seven  trumpets  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  viii.  the  expression 
iaxdn]  cannot  well  imply,  as  Billroth  thinks,  "  trumpet,  sounding  in 
the  last  day,''  but  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  last-sounding 
trumpet.  The  expression  is  of  course  to  be  understood  figuratively 
of  a  stupendous  spiritual  influence,  which  arouses  mankind  for 
some  mighty  purpose.  (See  on  Matth.  xxiv.  81.)  Similar  electrify- 
ing convulsions,  excited  by  higher  causes,  ever  and  anon  run  through 
humanity :  but  those  which  immediately  precede  the  last  day  will 
excite  most  powerfully  all  that  lies  concealed  in  the  depths  of  life. 
See  further  on  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  and  Rev.  viii  In  the  Old  Testament 
comp.  the  prophetic  and  typical  passages  in  Exod.  xix.  16  ;  Isa.  xxvii 
13  ;  Zech.  ix.  14  (With  respect  to  the  text  in  ver.  51,  many  vari- 
ous readings  occur,  partly  occasioned  by  the  position  of  the  ov.  Thb 
negation  seems  more  suitably  placed  before  ndvreg  than  before 
KoifiTj&rjaofjLeOa,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  words  would  properly  imply 
"none  will  die."  But  Billroth  has  correctly  remarked  upon  this 
that  the  emphasis  belongs  to  dX^ayrjuofieea,  and  the  oi  KOLiirfitiaoiuBa 
is  only  an  accessory  idea ;  all  will  not,  it  is  true,  die,  but  certainly  be 
changed.  Most  of  the  deviations  arise  from  the  circimistance  that 
oflence  was  taken  at  the  idea  that  not  all  should  die,.death  being  ap- 
pointed to  all  men.  [Heb.  ix.  27.]  In  later  times,  as  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  near  approach  of  Christ's  coming  diminished,  that  idea 
must  certainly  have  awakened  surprise.    Lachmann  has  decided 

*  The  ideft  of  tiie  sadden  transformatioii  indicates  that  no  development  is  to  be  ex- 
pected after  death,  but  that  eyery  individual  is  called  to  display  the  character  of  its  stage 
of  life  up  to  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  carried  on  earth.  Children  will  not  arise  as 
men,  nor  aged  men  retom  to  the  period  of  youth,  but  every  glorified  one  will  represent 
clearly  his  degree  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  all  that  is  perishable,  so  that  aU  together 
will  express  in  perfect  purity  our  entire  humanity  in  all  its  grades  and  varieties. 
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that  the  negation  should  be  omitted,  but  the  connexion  urgently  re- 
quires it,  because,  as  remarked,  Paul  defines  the  position  of  those 
alive  at  Christ's  appearing ;  these  die  not,  but  will  be  changed. — 
The  sentence  aaXniaEi  yap  as  for  as  dXkayrjaSfMeda^  which  is  properly 
enclosed  within  brackets,  throws  additional  light  on  the  immediately 
preceding  idea  of  the  instantaneous  character  of  the  transformation, 
and  the  resurrection. — On  the  form  aaXntau^  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  15, 
p.  82.  It  is  best  to  consider  it  impersonal :  it  will  sound.  With- 
out doubt  Paul  included  himself  also  in  the  i}^?r,  because  he  hoped 
to  live  until  the  coming  of  Christ.  See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq. ;  1 
Thess.  iv.  17.) 

Vers.  58,  54. — ^Employing  the  image  of  a  garment,  the  apostle 
further  describes  the  forming  of  the  new  body,  finding  therein  the 
fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  (xxv.  8),  that  death  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  very  striking  that  the  perishable  {(t>SapT6v)  and  mortal 
(Bi^tSv)  are  not  described  in  this  passage  as  destroyed,  but  only  as 
clothed  upon.  (See  on  2  Cor.  v.  2,  seq.)  Doubtless  Paul  intends  by 
this  to  signify  that  the  elements  of  the  mortal  body  are  as  it  were 
absorbed,  swallowed  up  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  glorifying  Spirit. 
We  cannot  finally  deny  that  the  words  Karenddrj  6  ddvarog  appear  as 
in  ver.  26  to  favour  the  restoration.  It  evidently  not  only  implies 
that  death  has  forever  lost  its  power  over  some  (the  faithful),  though 
retaining  over  others  its  might,  as  the  second  death,*  but  that  it 
ceases  everywhere,  which  can  happen  only  when  life  has  received 
all  into  itself,  and  God  is  all  in  all.  {A6yo^  is  used  here  =  TTgofjyrjfreia^ 
according  to  the  context. — NZ«of  is  a  more  recent  form  for  vUti,  The 
Hebrew  h^aV  is  frequently  so  given  by  the  LXX.,  even  when  that 
which  is  to  be  represented  as  enduring  or  lasting  is  not  precisely 
of  a  joyful  nature.  [See  Lam.  v.  20  ;  Amos  viii.  7.]  Paul  follows 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  translation  from  Isa.  xxv.  8  ;  the  LXX.  read 
narimev  6  ddvarog  laxvaa^^  from  which  it  is  probable  that  they  fol- 
lowed another  reading.) 

Vers.  55-57. — The  apostle  then  employs  a  passage  from  Hosea 
xiii.  14,  in  which  the  prophet  triumphantly  celebrates  the  victory 
over  death  and  his  kingdom,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  prey  by 
the  resurrection^  The  explanation  in  the  Comm.  upon  Bom.  vii.  11, 
seq.,  is  likewise  adapted  for  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
which  sin  is  represented  as  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  power  (t.  e.,  that 
which  gives  power  to  sin),  the  law  ;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred 
to  the  Comm.  In  the  prophetic  connexion  icivrpov  signifies  primarily 

♦  The  expreesion  Odvaroc  Mrepo^  ooonre.onlj  in  the  Apocalypse  (iL  11,  xx.  14).  In 
the  latter  passage  the  second  death  is  represented  as  like  a  sea  of  fire,  but  the  first  death 
appears  in  the  Revelation  to  be  destroyed  together  with  Hades,  being  cast  into  the  sea 
of  fire.  The  tenor  of  this  entire  representation  can  however  only  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained bj  taking  it  in  conjunotion  with  the  series  of  Apocalyptic  images  in  that  book. 
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the  bitterness,  the  sorrow  of  death  ;  Paul,  however,  emplojrs  it  as  par- 
allel with  dvvofugy  as  that  which  ceJis  forth  the  display  of  power.  The 
slumberiDg  power  of  death  is  awakened  by  sin,  and  again  that  of  sin  by 
the  law.  But  Christ  with  his  grace  destroys  first  the  law  (in  the  sense 
laid  down  in  the  Comm.  on  Rom.  vii.  24,  seq.,  viii.  1),  and  then  sin 
and  death  itself.  (In  ver.  55,  Lachmann  reads  Odvare  for  ^,  and 
the  critical  authorities  are  in  fact  strongly  in  its  favour.  B.D.E.F.Q-. 
have  it  likewise.  However  as  the  Hebrew  text  reads  ^  as  well  as 
the  LXX.,  I  myself  prefer  retaining  the  usual  reading.  The  read- 
ing Odvare  probably  arose  fix)m  an  explanation  subjoined  to  the 
word  g>6i],)  ^ 

Ver.  58. — In  conclusion,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  readers,  having 
this  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection,  to  continue  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  and  earnest  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  knowing 
that  their  labour  would  be  well  rewarded.  This  is  the  correct  con- 
struction of  the  ovK  SoTi  Kev6g  ;  the  words  do  not  signify  that  preach- 
ing shall  be  successful,  for  many  shall  be  converted,  but  that  the 
labour  shall  receive  its  reward  in  the  resurrection.  The  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  Lord  himself,  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  hope 
of  future  happiness  as  a  spur  to  their  zeaL  ('Edpaiog  is  also  found 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  37.  See  also  Coloss.  i.  23. — ^Afieratclvrp-oc  =  pificuog  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  single  passage.) 


§  18.  The  Collection. 

(xvi.  1-24.) 

Vers.  1-4. — The  subject  of  the  collections  in  money  made  by 
Paul  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  has 
been  mentioned  already  in  Acts  xi.  29,  xxiv.  17 ;  Kom.  xv.  26, 27.  But 
in  this  chapter,  and  likewise  in  the  second  epistle  (chaps,  viii.,  ix.), 
the  apostle  enlarges  so  considerably  upon  the  fact,  that  his  conduct 
in  this  particular  requires  further  consideration.  It  appears  very 
striking  that  Paul,  during  his  entire  ministry,  was  continually  oc* 
cupied  with  these  collections,  and  that  for  the  ajjvantage  of  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  Comm.  on  Acts  iv.  32,  seq.,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  possessing  all  goods  in  common  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  becoming  impoverished, 
and  rendered  these  collections  necessary.  We  however  saw  in  the 
same  passage  that  a  community  of  goods  in  the  proper  sense,  the 
furnishing  a  living  to  all  the  members  of  the  church  from  a  common 
fund,  was  not  very  probably  established  ;  it  would  therefore  be  only 
some  individuals,  who  in  the  excessive  zeal  of  their  first  love,  would 
thus  have  stripped  themselves  by  their  generosity.    But  this  would 
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not  be  sufficient  to  explain  Paul's  collections.  It  is  possible  that 
the  apostle  desired  to  express  his  piety  towards  the  mother  church, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  dependence.  As  all  Jews*  (down 
to  modem  times)  paid  half  a  shekel  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  after  its  destruction  continued  the  contribution  in  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  Jews  living  there,  Paul  probably  considered 
himself  also  bound  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  mother  church  by 
a  similar  collection  in  her  behalf.  This  explains  how  again,  in  Gal. 
ii.  10,  the  determination  to  support  the  poor  could  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  formal  regulation  among  the  apostles.  These  collections 
may  be  considered  the  acknowledgment  of  the  connexion  with  the 
mother  church.  And  besides,  as  the  apostle's  course  brought  him 
into  a  species  of  conflict  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  he  might  the 
more  zealously  urge  these  contributions  in  order  to  signify  by  deeds 
his  personal  inclination  towards  the  mother  church.  Paul  therefore 
recommends  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  collect  without  inconve- 
nience to  themselves,  to  lay  by  something  each  Sunday ;  he  would 
then  either  give  to  the  deputies  whom  they  should  select  for  trans- 
mitting the  amount,  letters  of  commendation  to  Jerusalem,  or  if 
necessary,  he  would  accompany  them  thither  himself  (In  ver.  1, 
Xoyla  =  avXXoyTJ  according  to  Suidas,  collection.  The  mention  of  a 
collection  appointed  in  Galatia,  leads  to  the  supposition  of  another 
epistle  besides  the  one  we  possess  ;  nothing  is  there  said  of  a  col- 
lection, yet  Paul  might  have  introduced  this  personally,  when  he 
was  last  among  them. — ^In  ver  2  consult  the  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxviii 
l,  on  fua  rdv  aaPffdrcjv.  Certainly  it  may  not  be  inferred  from  this 
passage  that  collections  took  place  among  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  it  was  Paul's  intention  that  each  should  make  a  suit- 
able contribution  at  home ;  but  it  decidedly  proves  that  it  was  already 
the  practice  to  distinguish  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  ;  the 
day  was  to  be  hallowed  by  acts  of  benevolence. — EvodovaSat  means 
properly  to  have  a  prosperous  journey,  then  in  general,  to  be  fortu- 
nate, in  happy  condition.  To  the  5,  rt  iv,  Skcloto^  is  to  be  supplied, 
"as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  .each  sanction  it."  In  a  similar 
connexion,  mScjg  rjvnopelTd  rig  is  said  in  Acts  ix.  29,  and  icadb  idv  ixv 
Tig  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12. — In  ver.  3,  the  epistles  are  ypdfifjuiTa  avarariM 
[2  Cor.  iii  1],  the  use  of  which  is  ancient,  since  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary,  although  their  peculiar  form  was 
assumed  at  a  subsequent  period. — In  ver.  4  the  hav  xi  d^iov  refers  to 
the  amount  of  the  collection,  with  which  the  deputation  who  were 
to  deliver  it  over  were  to  charge  themselves,  and  have  reference.  See 
thereon  on  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  seq.) 

Vers.  5-9. — The  mention  of  his  arrival  in  Corinth,  affords  an  op- 

*  See  HaTinann  on  the  marriage  usages  of  the  JewB,  in  the  Zeltachrift  flir  PhlL 
and  Kath.  Theol    Koeln.  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  42,  seq. 
Vol.  IV.— 26 
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portnnity  to  the  apostle  to  explain  himself  concerning  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  journey.  We  leam  from  2  Cor.  i.  15,  that  he  desired 
to  go  direct  to  Corinth  (possibly  through  Asia  and  by  sea),  and  from 
thence  to  Macedonia  ;  but  the  desire  to  leave  time  for  his  epistle  to 
produce  its  effect  may  have  caused  him  to  proceed  directly  into 
Macedonia.  In  the  meantime,  he  announces  his  intention  to  his 
readers  of  becoming  their  guest  for  a  considerable  period,  probably 
even  for  the  winter.  Until  Pentecost,  he  thinks  that  the  favourable 
prospects  require  his  remaining  at  Ephesus,  which  leads  us  to  con- 
clude the  epistle  was  written  in  the  spring.  On  tliis  consult  the 
Introduction,  §  2.  (On  Ti;;^(5v,/or^e,  ver.  6,  see  el  rvxoi  1  Cor.  xiv.  10. 
— ^In  ver.  9,  Ovpa  is  figuratively  employed  for  sphere  of  action.  See 
2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Col.  iv.  3.  The  epithet  ivepyrjg  arises  fit)m  the  image 
used. — The  antagonists  require  the  presence  of  Paul,  in  order  to  bo 
kept  in  check.) 

Vers.  10-12. — Here  follow  some  notices  concerning  Timothy  and 
Apollos.  The  former  is  commended  to  a  good  reception,  and  of  the 
latter  it  is  observed,  that  he  could  not  come  at  that  time,  but  would 
shortly  visit  Corinth.  (In  ver.  10  the  firj  rig  avrhv  i^ovOevrjaxi^  ac- 
cording to  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  is  plainly  connected  with  Timothy's  youth. 
— ^Ver.  11.  According  to  Acts  xix.  22,  Erastus  was  clearly  among 
the  brethren  named,  perhaps  also  others. — In  ver.  12,  the  brethren 
mentioned  are  probably  the  Corinthian  deputies  named  in  ver.  17.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — It  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  here  purposed  to 
conclude,  but  the  exhortation  which  follows  occurred  to  his  mind^ 
and  led  to  the  special  observations  which  follow.  (Upon  cttjkg}  see 
Rom.  xiv.  4. — 'Avdpl^eadai^  "  to  act  as  a  man,*'  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage,  though  frequently  in  the  LXX., 
and  also  in  1  Mace.  ii.  64. — Kparaiovadai  is  used  in  the  signification 
of  "  to  become  strong,"  Luke  i.  80,  ii.  40.) 

Vers.  15, 16.— The  apostle  feels  himself  called  upon  to  recom- 
mend to  his  readers  Stephanas,  who  had  conveyed  the  epistle  from 
the  Corinthians  to  Ephesus,  and  also  had  delivered  Paul's  epistle  at 
Corinth.  Perhaps,  as  an  impartial  man,  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self some  bitterness  from  parties  in  Corinth.  (In  Rom.  xvi.  5,  Epe- 
netus  is  called  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  though  ^Aatag  is  doubtless 
the  correct  reading ;  he  must  then  have  belonged  to  Stephanas' 
olicla. — The  era^av  kavroig  elg  duLKovtav  cannot  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  of  deacon  [for  which  reason  v-noTdaaeoBcu  does 
not  convey  the  impression  of  ecclesiastical  subordination  under  lead- 
ers], to  which  no  one  was  self-appointed,  but  signifies  such  services 
out  of  the  common  order  as  delivering  the  epistle  might  be  consid- 
ered. These  were  of  a  nature  to  require  acknowledgment,  as  the 
exercise  of  them  involved  both  trouble  and  neglect  of  business.) 

Vers.  17, 18. — Together  with  Stephanas,  both  Fortunatus  and 
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Achaicus  are  here  mentioned,  the  two  latter  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  former  as  principaL  Paul  describes  their  presence  as  supplying 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
claims  from  the  latter  gratitude  towards  them  on  this  head.  (The 
dvhravaav  nvevfia  vfuov  is  either  to  be  understood,  they  refreshed  me 
so,  as  formerly  they  did  you  ;  or,  by  their  diligence  towards  me  they 
have  benefitted  you. — The  hTtyLv6aicetv  implies  at  the  same  time  the 
conduct  arising  from  the  recognition,  and  that  in  a  good  sense  ;  it 
thus  corresponds  to  tiimv  or  iyafrav.  ^mytv6aKuv  is  employed  in  a 
similar  maimer  in  1  Thess.  v.  12.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — Greetings  now  follow,  including  those  of  Aquila 
and  PrisciUa,  who  had  quitted  Corinth  for  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii  18, 
seq.)  These  zealous  believers  had  also  here  a  place  of  meeting  in 
their  house.  (See  Eom.  xvi  3.)  The  exhortation  to  greet  one  an- 
other with  a  holy  kiss,  refers  to  the  public  assembly,  in  which  the 
epistle  was  read  aloud.  (See  the  Comm.  on  Bom.  xvi.  16.)  ^iXfifia 
1%  dyaTTTjg  occurs  in  the  passage  1  Pet.  v.  14. 

Vers.  21, 22. — ^As  fer  as  this  place,  Paul  had  dictated  the  subject 
(probably  to  Sosthenes,  i  1),  but  the  apostle  now  appends  a  saluta- 
tion written  with  his  own  hand,  as  spurious  letters  were  already  cir- 
culated as  from  him  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  He  selects  for  this  purpose  an 
idea  which  bears  a  brief  and  sententious  character,  and  for  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  connexion.  I  cannot  yield  to  the  prob- 
ability of  Billroth's  supposition  that  [lapav  dOd  is  only  added  by 
Paul  in  order  also  to  shew  his  Syrian  handwriting,  and  that  the 
words  were  afterwards  transcribed  by  Greek  transcribers  with  Greek 
characters.  The  thought  "  the  Lord  comes  I''  Kvpiog  ipxercu  I  is 
rather  calculated  to  heighten  the  force  of  the  preceding  thought :  • 
Be  ye  quickly  converted,  for  the  time  of  decision  is  near  at  hand  I 
The  Syriac  form  for  this  idea  might  be  familiar  to  the  apostle.  In 
the  ^u)  dvddefia  is  expressed  finally  not  only  exclusion  from  the 
church,  but  also  the  delivering  over  to  the  hostile  powers  that  were 
active  without.    (See  on  dvddefia  Comm.  1  Cor.  xii  8.) 

Vers.  28,  24. — The  usual  form  of  salutation  then  concludes  the 
letter,  but  as  the  epistle  contains  many  severe  words,  Paul  hastens 
to  assure  all  without  exception  of  his  love,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
personal  application  of  his  8tricture& 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS- 


I. 

PART    FIRST. 

(1. 1— m.  18.) 

§  1.  The  Consolation. 
(i  1-14) 


After  the  greetiDg  (ver.  1, 2),  the  apostle  proceeds  to  thank  God 
for  the  comfort  with  which  he  had  refreshed  him  in  his  sorrows  and 
conflicts.  The  commencement  of  this  epistle  is  especially  directed 
to  the  better  intentioned  among  the  Corinthians  ;  hence  he  presup- 
poses on  their  part  faithful  intercession  on  his  own  behalf,  and  de- 
clares that  on  his  part  he  glories  in  nothing  so  much  as  preaching 
the  word  of  God  in  its  holy  simplicity,  without  adding  aught  (3-14). 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  greeting  resembles  essentially  that  of  the  first 
epistle,  only  instead  of  Sosthenes,  Timothy  is  mentioned  as  the 
writer,  who  consequently  must  have  already  returned  from  his  mis- 
sion to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi  10)  when  Paul  commenced  his 
second  epistle.  Finally,  according  to  ver.  1,  the  second  epistle  be- 
ing directed  as  a  circular  letter  to  all  believers  in  Achaia,  it  addresses 
the  Athenians  likewise  (for  according  to  the  Roman  division  Hellas 
and  the  Peloponnesus  was  included  in  Achaia),  though  Corinth 
alone,  as  the  principal  city,  is  specially  mentioned. 

Vers.  8, 4. — The  epistle  itself  commences  with  a  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  consolation  bestowed  upon  him  (the  apostle)  in  his  ne- 
cessity, which  inspires  the  desire  to  comfort  in  turn  the  sujBFerers. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  represent  this  true  comfort  as  of  a  nature 
to  be  appropriated  at  discretion,  but  rather  as  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  who  is  the  source  of  mercy  and  perfect  consolation  ;  he  ex- 
horts his  readers  to  adhere  in  all  diflSculties  to  this  living  God  of 
consolation.  (In  ver.  3  evXoyijTd^  =  tp">?,  when  employed  to  signify 
the  relation  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  is  =  ebXoyelv^  "  to  praise, 
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extol  f  when  the  relation  is  reversed,  "  to  bestow  a  blessing." — ^The 
expression  Behg  ^rjaov  Xpitnov^  which  has  already  occurred  in  Bom. 
XV.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  calls  to  mind  the  expression,  God  of  Abraham. 
[See  on  this  at  Matth.  xxii.  31,  32.]  God  is  thereby  indicated  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  revelation,  and  understood  under  those  special 
circumstances  which  are  revealed  in  Christ. — To  the  Qeog  koX  narTJp 
corresponds  the  subsequent  TraTTjp  ru>v  olnripy^v  kcu  Qebg  'napaxXrjoea)^^ 
Father  of  mercies^  and  God  of  consolation,  Qe6g  expressing  the  idea 
of  the  origin,  the  source,  just  as  in  Eph.  i.  17,  Qod  is  called  6  Trar^p 
TTjg  66^g,  the  Father  of  glory.  Consolation  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  here  as  the  simple  phrase  of  sympathy,  nor  as  a  mere  in- 
fluence wrought  on  the  sufferer's  train  of  ideas,  but  as  an  actual 
power  of  the  Spirit,  issuing  from  God,  and  capable  of  conducting 
BtUl  further  him  who  receives  it  unto  himself.  In  Matth.  x.  13, 
the  same  idea  is  applied  to  peace ;  all  such  subjective  circum- 
stances have  their  foundation  in  the  Spirit  which  God  bestows  upon 
his  own.) 

Ver,  5. — ^According  to  the  principle  :  as  he  is,  so  likewise  are  we 
also  in  this  world  (1  John  iv.  17),  the  apostle  places  the  sufferings 
and  consolation  of  believers,  in  parallel  with  the  sufferings  and  con- 
solation, and  even  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
(TToOTjfiaTa  Tov  XptoTov)  are,  as  Billroth  correctly  asserts,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  Winer,  the  sorrows  endured  by  Christ ;  these  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  believer  just  as  did  the  comfort  of  the  Bedeemer  and  his 
subsequent  glorification.  Had  the  parallel  been  completely  carried 
out,  it  must  have  been  said  i}  napaKkrioig  rov  XpKrrov  elg  ^fvdg.  Still 
it  is  at  the  least  signified  in  the  6id  rov  Xpiarov  that  the  Lord  re- 
ceived the  consolation  he  imparts  to  others  ;  for  to  him  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  highest  sense  that  God  comforted  him  that  he  may  be  able 
to  comfort  men  in  all  their  affliction  {elg  rb  dvvaaSai  roig  dvSpdnovg 
TTopamXeiv  kv  ndoy  OU^ei,  Heb.  ii.  17, 18).  To  attribute  to  the  expres- 
sion TtoBrinaTa  rov  Xptorcyu  the  signification  of  "  sufferings  for  Christ 
and  his  cause,*'  will  hardly  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  ;  nevertheless 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  enquire  (according  to  such  passages 
as  Col.  i.  24)  whether  Xpiardg  may  not  here,  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  12, 
signify  all  believers  collectively,  the  church,  making  the  sense  of 
the  words  "  sufferings  which  the  church  has  to  endure."  The  sen- 
timent is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  although  I  prefer  the  former 
explanation,  as  otherwise  Xpiardg  must  be  taken  in  two  significa- 
tions in  the  same  sentence. 

Vers.  6,  7. — The  inward  spiritual  fellowship,  the  Koivurvta^  which 
the  apostle  recognizes  between  himself  and  the  Corinthians,  does 
not  permit  him  to  refer  his  sufferings  and  his  consolation  to  himself 
as  an  isolated  individual,  but  inclusively  to  all  believers.  As,  how- 
ever, Paul  prefers  to  give  prominence  4;o  the  consolatory  element, 
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he  does  not  say ;  If  we  suffer,  ye  suffer  also,  bnt ;  it  takes  place 
for  your  comfort  and  your  salvation,  i.  e.,  as  Billroth  correctly  ex- 
plains, "  Inasmuch  as  I  suffer  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  through 
which  ye  receive  consolation  and  salvation."  The  participation  of 
the  Corinthians  in  the  sufferings  is  not  denied  by  Paul,  but  merely 
thrown  into  the  back-ground  ;  he  therefore  mentions  it  only  in  a 
subordinate  clause,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  consolation,  which 
neutralizes  it.  Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the  words  rrfg  kve^ 
yovfjiivfig  kv  imofiov^  rwv  avri^v  TToSTjijuiTCov,  iyv  icdl  ^fiei^  ndaxofiev,  which 
18  inwrought  in  the  endurance  cf  the  same  sufferings^  etc.,  do  not 
imply  similar  sufferings  which  the  Corinthians  were  called  upon 
to  bear  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle,  but  the  same  sufferings 
which  were  felt  by  Paul,  and  which  cdl  believers,  according  to  their 
bond  of  love  with  him,  would  feel  as  their  own.  The  concluding 
words,  icat  i}  iXm^ — T^apaicXriaet*)^,  express,  as  it  were,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  former  deduction  rests  ;  for  which  reason  the  phrase 
luiX  i}  kXmq  ^fiwv  PeficUa  imlp  iffujv,  and  our  hope  for  you  is  steadfaMy 
is  not  to  be  in  a  parenthesis,  as  Fritzsche  has  thought,  but  the  eMo- 
T£f  which  follows  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  iXmg  ^ficjv  as  an 
anacoluthon.  (In  ver.  6  several  readings  occur.  The  text.  rec. 
has  the  sentence  TTjg  ivepyovfiijvtjg^ — ndaxofiev  immediately  annexed 
to  aoyrrjplagy  then  follows  the  elre  TTapaKaXov\i€day  while  to  the  vTrep 
rr^g  ifu^v  napcLKXTJaeu)^  is  again  added  tcctl  aGrrqptagy  as  in  the  first  half. 
Several  Codd.,  especially  B.D.E.F.Q.I.,  have,  moreover,  the  phrase 
Kol  i}  iXnl^ — vfMv  before  the  elre  ndpaKaXovfieSa.  This  reading, 
backed  certainly  by  weighty  authorities,  is  assented  to  by  Lach- 
mann  ;  but  he  objects  to  the  second  ical  aGyrtjplag  as  doubtful.  We 
may,  however,  suppose  that  a  transposition  by  the  transcriber  may 
have  early  taken  place,  owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  imep  rf}^  napa- 
icX^aeG)^.  We  would,  with  Griesbach,  adopt  this  view,  if  Billroth's 
observation  were  correct,  that  the  subject  does  not  sanction  the  an- 
nexation of  the  TTjg  hfepyovfjiivTjg  tc.  t.  A.  to  the  first  clause  elre  OXipS- 
fieda.  He  thus  expresses  himself :  ^^  How  can  it  be  said,  if  we  bear 
sufferings,  it  redounds  to  your  comfort  and  salvation,  since  ye  like- 
wise jointly  endure  them  ?'*  But  we  cannot  see  wherefore  this 
should  not  be  said.  Is  it  not  a  general  feeling  that  a  comfort  ex« 
iflts  to  those  who  love  in  sharing  the  suffering  likewise,  and  are  not 
the  sorrows  laid  upon  us  by  God  profitable  to  the  believer  ?  Nay, 
this  idea  exists  even  in  the  words,  whether  they  are  attached  to  the 
first  or  second  part  of  the  sentence.  The  contents  undergo  no 
change  from  altering  the  position  of  the  words  ;  for  both  ideas,  that 
of  consolation  and  that  of  suffering,  are  indifferently  found  in  the 
apposition  and  in  the  antithesis  of  the  dre  OXcpSfieSa  and  the  elre 
irapaKoXovfieOa,  It  can  then  only  be  urged  in  favour  of  Griesbach's 
reading,  that  it  does  not  appear  consistent  to  separate  the  dre  trapoh 
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KaXovfieSa  from  the  ehe  SXiBSfieSa  by  the  long  intermediate  ckuse. 
But  precisely  this  may  have  originated  the  change  of  reading,  and 
it  docs  not  at  least  outweigh  the  advantage  of  Lachmann's  reading, 
viz.,  the  superior  authority  of  the  Godd. 

Ver.  8. — ^A  closer  description  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sufferings 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  in  the  preceding  verses  now  follows.  It  is 
most  probable  from  the  phrase  iv  rg  'Aaig,  that  Paul  alludes  to  the 
persecution  by  Demetrius  (Acts  xix.),  for  to  imagine  with  Heumann 
and  Buckert  that  diseases  which  afEicted  the  apostle  are  signified, 
is  by  no  means  justified  by  the  expression  naBrjfuiTa  rov  Xpunov  : 
Christ  never  suffered  from  sickness.  It  may  not  be  concluded  from 
the  "  we  would  not  have  you  ignorant,"  that  the  Corinthians  were 
until  this  period  unacquainted  with  the  apostle's  sufferings ;  it  is 
not  the  sufferings  themselves,  but  the  greatness  of  them  which  is 
set  forth.  (For  'b-nlp  rf^q  Oki^eag  Lachmann  reads  Trepi,  which 
is  supported  by  Billroth.  Certainly,  however,  he  goes  too  far 
when  he  believes  that  ifnip  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  this 
passage. — The  prepositions  imp  and  Trepl,  in  New  Testament  usage, 
run  undeniably  into  each  other,  for  which  reason  they  are  often 
confounded  in  the  Codd.  [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  note  2  under  L  p. 
842.] — The  ifnep  dvvafuv  is  in  no  degree  synonymous  with  ttaff'  imep^ 
PoXtjVj  it  rather  marks  the  subjective  relation  to  the  sufferings, 
the  greatness  of  which  is  conceived  objectively  by  the  koO*  imepfio- 
Xtjv,  The  {fTTep  Svvofuv  still  further  heightens  the  wtrrc  kcU. — 'E|a- 
nopelodai  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  iv.  8  of  the 
present  epistle ;  this  passage  proves  that  it  is  the  heightening  of 
dnopelffdcu.) 

Vers.  9-11. — The  extent  of  the  sufferings,  which  according  to 
the  apostle's  conviction  allowed  no  hope  of  deliverance,  is  conceived 
by  him  in  an  ethical  point  of  view.  This  Divine  allotment  was  de- 
signed to  free  him  from  all  self-confidence,  and  lead  him  to  trust 
entirely  to  God,  who  could  not  only  deliver  him  from  impending 
death,  but  likewise  restore  those  to  life  already  become  his  prey. 
(The  form  rb  dnSKpifm  rov  Oavdrov  tv  kavrCi  ^x^iv^  have  the  sentence 
of  deathy  etc.,  can  be  understood  only  of  the  sentence  pronounced. 
Hesychius  explains  dnSKpifia  by  tcaraKpifia,  V^^of.  Paul  considers  the 
Almighty  as  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  makes  the  decision,  and 
himself  as  perceiving  this  sentence  in  himself.  Billroth's  supposition 
appears  less  apposite,  for  he  regards  it  as  if  the  apostle  had  enquired 
of  himself  whether  he  could  be  preserved,  to  which  he  replies  in  the 
negative.)  The  Divine  assistance  upon  which  Paul  relied  for  pre&* 
ent  and  Aiture  aid  appears  however  connected  with  the  human  sup* 
port  (ver.  11)  which  establishes  itself  by  the  intercession  of  believers. 
Still  we  aro  not  under  the  apostle's  view  to  push  the  cvwirovpyelv  so 
far  as  to  regard  Gt>d  and  believers  as  two  parallel  powers ;  it  is  rather 
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Qod  who  by  his  Spirit  inspires  the  intercession  and  lends  power  to 
it.  This  help  which  comes  to  the  suffering  brother  by  means  of  in- 
tercession must  again  however  bear  evidence  of  the  blessing  of  the 
lUHvuyvta,  The  help  is  then  a  source  of  joy  to  all,  and  awakens 
thanksgiving  in  the  intercessors.  (Seeiv.  15,  which  is  entirely  similar.) 
Begarding  the  connexion  of  the  text,  we  may  be  doubtful  whether 
ii(  TToXXuv  'Trpoacjncjv  is  to  be  connected  with  evxa9i(^i]^  vrrtp  vj/iwv, 
and  rb  e/c  ^W  X^^f*^  ^^^  noXXiov  indicates  the  subject  of  the  thanks, 
as  Billroth  supposes,  or  whether,  according  to  Fritzsche,  dcd  noXXCJv 
evxapioTTjOy  vneq  i}^v  should  be  connected,  and  iK  iroXXiov  TrpoercS- 
mjv  rb  el^  ^fidg  x^<^l^  considered  the  subject  of  the  thanks.  We 
must  especially  regard  the  difference  between  the  prepositions  U 
and  6id  in  forming  our  decision.  It  is  evident  that  6id  refers  to 
the  actual  assistance  secured  through  the  intercession,  for  which 
reason  it  would  be  better  to  connect  6id  noXXCJv  with  ;t^'fM(T/ia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  arrangement,  the  article  must  be  placed  before 
Im  TToXXiov  npoaunuiv^  because  then  all  as  far  as  x^f't^  would  form 
one  subject ;  yevSfievov  may  be  supplied  to  6id  ttoAAwv.  The  Ik^  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  the  breaking  forth  of  the  inward  feelings  into 
thanksgiving,  and  hence  iK  noXXcJv  npoadncjv  is  more  correctly  an- 
nexed to  evxapiorrfl^.  But  Billroth's  rendering  of  npoacjncjv  by 
oribus  =  GTOfidTQjVj  is  without  analogy ;  it  certainly  only  implies 
person.  The  6id  noXXCJv^  again  may  only  be  understood  to  refer  to 
persons,  not  words,  signifying  proZice,  as  Storr  considers,  which  would 
be  in  contradiction  to  Christ's  command,     (Matth.  vi.  7.) 

Ver.  12. — The  mention  of  his  sufferings  now  ceases,  and  Paul 
passes  to  himself  and  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  yap  forms  the  transition  in  such  a  way  that  the  apostle  grounds 
his  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Corinthians  upon  his  sincerity,  as 
if.  And  I  am  not  unworthy  of  your  intercession,  had  been  supplied. 
'ATTXdTTjg,  simplicity  J  stands  in  contrast  with  the  compound  ;  e/Aoc- 
piveia^  sincerity  with  the  alloyed,,  both  being  characteristics  of  the 
awf>ia  aapKiKTJ. — The  added  Qeov  refers  to  both  subjects,  simplicity  as 
well  as  sincerity,  and  expresses  their  origin  as  existing  in  the  opera- 
tion of  God's  grace,  Iv  x^'^'^  ^«<w,  as  it  is  styled  immediately  after. 
(See  ii.  17,  where  U  Oeov  stands  parallel  to  the  i^  eUiKpiveiag,)  This 
expression  conveys  the  idea  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  its  effects, 
just  as  the  opposite  qualities  are  involved  in  carnal  wisdom.  (Con- 
cerning human  wisdom,  i.  e.,  the  wisdom  proceeding  from  unsancti- 
fied  human  nature  left  to  its  own  impulses,  see  the  remarks  on  1 
Cor.  L  17,  ii.  1. — Qriesbach  has,  very  unnecessarily,  enclosed  in 
brackets  the  sentence  oiic  h  owpi^  ooq/uk^  dXX*  iv  ;]^apiTt  0£oi5 :  it 
needs  no  separation  from  the  context,  as  it  belongs  to  and  forma 
part  of  it.) 

Vers.  18, 14, — ^Paul  manifests  his  simplicity  and  sincerity  also  in 
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the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  Corinthians  through  his 
writings.  He  thinks  and  writes  nothing  but  that  which  they  read 
in  his  letter,  or  know  otherwise  as  his  opinion.  The  apostle  hopes 
they  will  always  continue  thus  to  know  him  (for  a  divinely  inspired 
recognition  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  element  which  produces  it),  as 
they  have  already  partially  known  him.  This  dnb  fiepovg  cannot, 
without  harshness,  be  explained  of  anything  but  the  existing  divis- 
ions in  Corinth.  Billroth's  opinion  is  entirely  untenable,  that  the 
expression  justifies  the  conclusion  that  Paul  had  first  occasion  to 
display  his  love  in  some  partial  manner.  However  the  apostle 
will  not  pursue  the  subject  of  the  dissensions  further,  but  presses 
upon  their  attention  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  as  shall 
be  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  all  secrets  shall 
be  revealed  ;  one  is  the  glory  of  the  other,  i.  e.,  one  has  joy  in  the 
salvation  of  the  other  without  mixture  of  envy.  (In  ver.  13  the 
dXX'  ^ — ^  presents  a  difficulty.  Fritzsche  thinks  [Diss,  i.,  p.  11,  seq.] 
the  dXX'  i\  should  be  separated,  so  that  the  words  might  be  under^ 
stood  :  neque  enim  alia  ad  vos  perscribimuSf  quam  aut  ea — ant  ecu 
But  wherein  should  consist  the  antithesis  of  the  dvaytvd^Keiv  and 
iniyivcjaKeiv  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  intyivd^Ksiv  does  not  declare 
anything  materially  different  from  dvaytvwa/cetv,  but  simply  enlarges 
somewhat  the  more  special  idea  "  to  draw  from  the  writing,*'  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  or  what  ye  already  know,  apart  from  my  epis- 
tle ;  dXk*  ij  can  therefore  only  be  received  as  belonging  together,  as 
in  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  [See  Emmerling  on  this  passage.] — In  ver.  14, 1 
cannot  persuade  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  connexion  between 
the  iniyvc^e  and  the  &n  /uxvxfjfui  k.  t.  X.  following,  which  is  still 
maintained  by  Billroth.  First  the  i}^  by  no  means  accords  with 
it,  and  then  the  h  rg  i)^p(»  Kvpiov  is  especiaJly  inapplicable  ;  for  how 
tan  it  be  said  that  the  Corinthians  were  already  acquainted  with 
that  which  should  be  made  manifest  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  It 
is  far  more  reasonable  to  consider  (hi  itavxrina  k.  r.  A.  as  a  separate 
statement,  whereby  the  conviction  of  Paul  is  confirmed  that  the 
Corinthians  in  part  rightly  acknowledged  him.  This  conviction 
justifies  him  in  feeling  secure  [through  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit]  that  the  church  of  Corinth  was  truly  a  Divine  creation  through 
his  agency,  and  would  retain  its  relation  with  him  for  eternity.) 

§  2.  The  Plan  of  Paul's  Journey. 

(i  15— ii  17.) 

The  fact  of  the  apostle's  expressing  himself  so  amply  upon  the 
subject  of  his  projected  journey  maybe  accounted  for  by  his  antago* 
nists  having  employed  to  his  prejudice  the  changes  he  had  been 
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called  upon  to  make  with  regard  to  it.  They  had  charged  him  ia  re- 
lation to  them  with  fickleness,  and  to  refute  this  accusation  he  ex- 
plains the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  made  these  alterations. 

Vers.  15, 16. — ^What  Paul  here  states  as  his  original  intention 
with  reference  to  the  journey  to  Corinth  must  has  been  written  in 
the  epistle  which  is  lost,  for  he  expresses  himself  differently  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  5.  The  phrase  Iva  devripav  x<^>^^  ^XPIt^^  that  ye  may  have  a 
second  beneJU,  might  appear  to  imply  that  Paul  had  been  but  dnce 
in  Corinth ;  but  it  has  been  already  remarked  (Introd.  §  2)  that 
there  exists  a  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  was 
repeatedly  there.  Accordingly  this  expression  must  be  referred 
only  to  his  visit  on  his  journey  to  and  from  Macedonia.  (Ver.  15, 
JLenoidTjaig^  which  appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  only,  occurs  frequently  in  this  epistle.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
irAj^po^opia,  firm  assurance,  certain  conviction. — The  reading  x^^^  ^ 
certainly  to  be  rejected.  Some,  however,  e.  g.y  Emmerling,  receive 
Xdpiv  in  the  sense  of  %apav,  because  it  appears  striking  that  the 
apostle  should  indicate  his  visit  to  be  a  favour.  But  in  Bom.  i  11 
the  apostle  declares  himself  in  the  same  manner.  It  would  have 
been  false  modesty  to  dissemble  his  own  consciousness  of  the  power 
with  which  the  Lord  had  invested  him. — Ver.  16.  In  the  journey  to 
Judea,  Jerusalem  was  his  principal  object.  See  Acts  xix.  21,  xxi 
10, 18.) 

Ver.  17. — This  passage,  which  stands  in  strict  connexion  with 
vers.  18-20,  presents  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.  It  has  received 
two  different  explanations,  both  of  which,  however,  appear  forced.  If 
it  be  construed  thus,  "  Have  I  taken  this  determination  as  it  were 
lightly,  after  the  manner  of  man,  in  order  that  with  me  the  yea, 
yea,  may  also  be  nay,  nay  ?"  it  does  in  fact  appear  that  the  yea  be- 
came nay  with  the  apostle,  as  he  changed  his  conclusion  ;  though 
small  weight  is  laid  upon  the  repetition  of  the  vul  and  ov  which 
occurs  in  other  places,  e.  gr.,  Matth.  v.  37,  where  the  simple  expres- 
sion is  fully  adequate.  But  if  the  words  are  understood  thus  : 
"  Did  I  act  perchance  with  lightness,  or  do  I  take  my  resolutions  in 
a  carnal  manner,  in  order  that  under  all  circumstances  yea  may  con- 
tinue yea  and  nay  continue  nay  ?"  this  undoubtedly  is  in  so  far  ap- 
plicable as  the  apostle  changed  his  intention  and  the  yea  became 
nay.  But  greater  difficulties  arise,  which  I  am  surprised  should 
escape  Billroth,  who  has  declared  himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  thia 
explanation  ;  for  then  the  two  questions  certainly  do  not  stand 
parallel,  which  agreeably  to  the  apostle's  purpose  they  should.  The 
question.  Have  I  acted  perchance  with  lightness  ?  points  to  the  im- 
putation of  his  opposers  that  he  had  conducted  himself  with  fickle- 
ness. According  to  this  view  there  could  be  no  reference  in  the 
second  question  to  the  accusation  made  by  Paul's  enemies,  for  none: 
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had  charged  him  with  stubbornness.  Should  however  this  idea  be 
involved  in  the  words,  it  should  have  been  expressed  as  follows : 
Have  I,  in  concluding  thus,  acted  as  it  were  lightly  ?  Should  I  not 
rather  then  have  determined  according  to  the  flesh,  if  my  purpose 
had  only  been  to  achieve  my  own  intention  under  all  circumstances, 
that  nay  might  always  continue  nay,  and  yea,  yea  ?  But  to  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  context  does  not  accord  well  with  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  evidently  wholly  gratuitous  to  understand  the  X6yoi;  ^fujv 
which  follows,  solely  of  the  publishing  of  the  gospel ;  it  must  signify 
every  discourse  of  the  apostle.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  can  the 
vol  Koi  ov  of  ver.  18  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  conception  of 
ver.  17  ?  The  difficulty  can  be  solved  only  by  a  third  supposition, 
the  key  of  which  is  presented  in  vers.  19,  20  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
apostle  employs  in  this  passage  vat  and  ov  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
The  expressions  are  not  marks  of  affirmation  and  denial,  but  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  while  in  their  ordinary  use  the  affirmation 
may  be  an  error,  and  the  denial  a  truth.  '  Hence  he  denies  the  co- 
existence of  the  vol  and  ov  in  himself ;  as  in  Christ  all  is  simply 
yea,  so  likewise  by  his  Spirit  all  is  yea  in  him.  The  words  may  ac- 
cordingly be  thus  construed  :  "  Or  have  I  conceived  my  determina- 
tion in  a  carnal  fashion,  so  that  with  me  yea  is  yea,  and  at  the  same 
time  nay  is  nay  ?  L  e.,  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  blended  to- 
gether, that  I  am  wavering,  without  firmness  ?"  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  urged  against  this  is  that  tva  must  be  taken  in  a 
weakened  signification,  which  however  is  decidedly  to  be  admitted 
in  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  And  the  clear  connexion 
of  the  passage  thus  explained,  with  the  context,  and  the  sense  of 
the  subsequent  verses,  is  so  apparent,  that  this  circumstance  cannot 
be  considered.  (For  povkevofxevogj  good  MSS.  read  povkSfievog^  which 
is  adopted  by  Lachmann  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Povko^ievog  has  here  been  substituted  on  account  of  the  repetition 
of  Povkevoficu  which  follows.  The  internal  evidence  which  Billroth 
adduces  in  defence  of  PovXofievog  appears  to  me  without  weight. 
He  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  present  participle  because  there  can 
be  no  contemporaneousness  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  kXa^ta. 
But  why  not  ?  Those  bitter  antagonists  of  Paul  mean  certainly 
with  the  iktut>pla  to  accuse  him  of  insincerity. — Billroth  on  the 
other  hand  is  correct  in  regarding  the  article  placed  before 
iXaxppla^  as  indicating  the  lightness  of  which  his  opponents  accused 
him.) 

Vers.  18-20. — The  untenableness  of  Billroth's  view  of  ver.  17,  is 
especially  shewn  in  the  joining  of  ver.  18  and  the  following  verses, 
in  which  he  follows  Chrysostom.  The  apostle  would  seem  to  ima- 
gine an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  :  if  he  in  a  matter 
•can  have  so  changed  his  plan,  he  may  likewise  certainly  change  his 
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doctrine.  To  which  Paul  replies,  he  changes  not  his  doctrine,  that  is 
unchangeable.  But  whatjustifies  this  addition?  The  expression  Aoyo^" 
i}fwDv  may,  as  already  observed,  just  as  well  indicate  every  discourse; 
the  clause  6  iv  vfuv  6C  ^fujv  Kr]pv'j(dei^,  who  wets  preached  among  you 
by  U8y  is  only  an  incidental  identification  of  the  Christ  in  whom  all  is 
yea,  as  the  same  which  he  has  preached  to  them ;  the  clause  might  be 
entirely  omitted  without  the  slightest  interruption  of  the  main 
course  of  thought.  Hence  nothing  relative  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  occurs  in  the  passage.  Since  if  Grotius  makes  even  the  vol 
iv  avTG)  yeyovev  of  ver.  19  relate  to  preaching,  and  to  the  con6rming 
of  the  same  by  miracles,  this  is  evidently  an  error,  as  Christ  himself 
is  the  subject  to  yeyove.  According  to  our  exposition  of  ver.  17,  the 
connexion  with  the  context  forms  itself  in  the  following  simple 
manner.  A  negative  reply  is  presupposed  to  the  question  in  ver. 
17,  and  then  continues  thus :  "  rather  God  is  faithful,  in  that  (by 
his  help)  our  discourse  to  you  (as  well  in  publishing  the  gospel,  as 
every  other  respect),  was  not  yea  and  nay.  For  the  true  Christ  was 
not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is  only  yea,  and  God  hath  founded  us 
upon  Christ,  and  infused  his  spirit  into  our  hearts  (vers.  21,  22);  we 
thence  possess  the  same  spiritual  character  as  Christ ;  in  us  is  only 
yea,  not  yea  and  nay."  That,  according  to  this,  we  take  the  de  of  ver, 
18  as  not  adversative,  but  continuative,  need  occasion  no  hesitation, 
as  this  use  is  well-known  to  be  frequent  in  the  New  Testament, 
(See  Winer's  Gr.  §  53,  7,  b.)  Exception  may  however  be  taken  to 
the  proposed  signification  of  vai  and  ov  ;  we  will  therefore  examine 
more  closely  vers.  20  and  21,  for  if  these  require  the  proposed  sense, 
we  are  also  compelled  to  transfer  it  to  ver.  17,  as  the  unity  of  the 
entire  course  of  thought  forbids  our  assuming  a  different  signification 
of  the  words  in  that  passage.  The  usual  explanation  of  the  words 
Xpiorbg  ova  kyevero  vaX  kcu  cv,  d?^,Xd  vol  iv  avrC)  yiyovev^  is  this, 
"  Christ  was  always  affirmed  by  us,  our  preaching  of  him  remained 
always  the  same."  But  the  words  speak  certainly  not  of  the  preach- 
irfg  of  Christ,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  sen- 
tence, "  all  God's  promises  are  in  him  yea,"  which  according  to  the 
usual  explanation  must  be  here  entirely  inapplicable.  But  with 
our  conception  of  the  passage  it  is  in  entire  harmony.  Christ  as  the 
manifestation  of  God  (rov  Beov  vlog  is  therefore  employed)  is  absolute 
Truth,  ah&olvite  position;  in  him  is  the  essential  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises  ;  negation  does  not  exist  in  him.  This  absolutely  Divine 
and  positive  principle  of  Truth  is  imparted  by  God  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  in  them  likewise 
affirmation  only  exists,  and  not  as  in  the  natural  man,  negation  also. 
Hence,  argues  Paul,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  wavering,  in  the 
manner  of  the  world  (Kara  odgKo).  (In  ver.  19  the  sentence  6  kv 
vfuv  6C  iindv  KTjpvxOeig  has  probably  a  passing  reference  to  the  false 
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preaching  of  the  teachers  of  error ;  their  Christ  was  no  absolute  affir- 
mation, because  he  was  not  in  all  respects  the  true  one. — Concerning 
Sylvanus,  see  Acts  xviii.  5,  where  he  is  called  Silas,  and  1  Pet.  v. 
12. — In  ver.  20  avrcjv  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  ^  avT(o  rb  vat.  The 
sentence  6a<u — dfMTJv  is  not,  with  Griesbach,  to  form  a  parenthesis ;  it 
connects  itself  strictly  with  the  train  of  thought, — As  r^ards  the 
reading  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  20,  the  common  one,  luu  kv  avrCi  rh 
dfirjv,  admits  of  clear  explanation ;  nevertheless  it  appears  preferable, 
with  Lachmann,  to  admit  dio  koX  6i'  avrov  rb  dixrjv^  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  weighty  authorities  are  in  its  favour,  especially 
A.B.C.F.Q-.  and  six  other  Codd.;  and  secondly,  afar  more  natural 
connexion  is  thereby  gained  for  the  concluding  words,  tw  ee^  trpbg 
66^av  dc'  j}/L«i3v.) 

Vers.  21,  22. — Both  verses,  according  to  the  preceding  passage, 
have  for  their  object  the  transferring  that  which  belongs  to  Christ 
to  the  apostle  himself  The  (kficuovv  elg  Xpiardv^  confirming  in 
Christy  marks,  therefore,  no  mere  outward  union,  no  simple  recep- 
tion into  the  public  communion  of  the  church,  but  an  essential 
union,  an  engrafting,  as  it  were,  in  the  Lord,  so  that  his  life  is  the 
life  of  Paul  and  of  all  believers.  As  xP^oag  is  distinguished  from 
o<t>payc(jdfjievog  and  dovg  dfffxifiCJva,  the  former  is  best  understood  to 
designate  the  call  to  the  spiritual  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  as 
experienced  in  the  fullest  sense  by  the  apostle.  The  "sealing" 
(Rom.  IV.  11  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  2),  and  "  giving  the  earnest,''  signify  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  which  follows  the  calling,  whereby  man  is 
confirmed  in  the  same,  and  receives  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  happi- 
ness in  everlasting  life.  (In  ver.  21  the  participles  (kpauDv  and 
XQtoai:  are  best  connected  adjectively  with  BeSg,  supplying  iari  before 
the  6  Koi  atppayujdfievog  ^fM^. — ^An  allusion  to  the  name  Xpiariavol 
possibly  lies  in  the  xp'^oaq^  the  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  the  royal 
priesthood. — Ver.  22.  In  dove;  ev  ralg  KopSlaig  i^fuov,  the  idea  of  move- 
ment is  blended  with  that  of  subsequent  repose.) 

Vers.  23,  24. — That  which  the  apostle  has  hitherto  mentioned 
generally,  is  now  still  more  specially  set  forth.  The  change  in  the 
plan  of  his  journey  was  founded  upon  no  fickleness,  but  was  called 
forth  by  his  love ;  he  desired  to  spare  the  Corinthians,  to  leave 
them  time  to  collect  themselves,  and  return  from  their  errors.  This 
forbearance  is  further  explained  to  the  eflFect  that  a  repeated  ap- 
pearance in  Corinth  would  have  had  a  character  of  urgency  and 
compulsion,  and  he  desired  not  to  have  dominion  over  their  faith, 
but  only  to  participate  in  their  joy ;  and  thus  leave  them  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  themselves  ;  they  stood  themselves  in  the 
faith,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  unbelievers.  (In  ver  23,  inl 
TTjv  ifiTjv  ^pvxqv  may  not  be  understood,  I  call  God  as  witness  addi- 
tional to  my  soul,  meaning  that  both  Otoi  and  soul  should  witness ; 
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bnt  I  can  Gbd  as  a  witness  against  my  seal,  i.  e.,  my  soul  shall 
snJBTer  if  I  am  saying  that  which  is  mitrae. — The  concluding  sen- 
tence of  ver.  24,  t§  yap  nlaret  karquare,  is  received  by  Grotius  as  an 
explanation  of  ;t^»  "  Ye  may  hope  for  joy,  for  ye  stand  in  faith ;" 
but  as  the  mention  of  joy  is  only  incidental,  it  appears  far  more 
suitable  to  connect  it  as  stated  above  with  the  more  important  ot% 
irt,  Kvptevofiev  k,  t.  A.) 

Chap,  ii.  1,  2. — On  his  own  account,  also,  Paul  continues,  he 
had  avoided  coming  again  to  Corinth,  not  wishing  to  appear  as  a 
reprover,  and  thus  to  prepare  sorrow  for  himself  and  others.  When 
the  necessity  for  reproof  was  urgent,  the  consciousness  that  a  spirit- 
ual blessing  might  be  thereby  awakened  was  his  sole  consolation. 
We  are  especially  to  observe  in  these  and  the  following  verses  the 
import  of  the  Avrny,  sorrow.  First,  this  has  been  erroneously 
considered  entirely  active,  or  entirely  passive,  as  arousing  sorrow, 
or  experiencing  it ;  both  these  conditions  are  found  in  it.  The 
affectionate  nature  of  the  apostle  suffered  very  sensibly  when  he  was 
compelled  to  inflict  sorrow.  But  again  the  contrasts  of  joy  and 
sorrow  blend  with  each  other  in  the  Xmrj,  The  Avttt/  over  sin  is  the 
purest  source  of  joy,  as  the  joy  which  is  entirely  sensual,  and  without 
the  AvTny,  is  the  certain  foundation  of  sorrow.  Thus  the  apostle  means 
primarily  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to  appear  again  Iv  Ximxj  in  Co- 
rinth. To  understand  this,  on  account  of  the  Im  fiij  Xxmriv  §x<^  of 
ver.  3  as  simply  passive,  is  clearly  an  error  on  the  part  of  Billroth, 
for  el  yap  iyo)  XvnCi  viidg  immediately  follows,  which  refers  to  the 
iv  Xvwq  i}£elv  of  ver.  1.  But  to  prepare  sorrow  for  another,  is  a  pain 
to  himself,  thence  ^icpiva  i^vri^  {dat  comm.)^  "  I  have  conceived  it 
advantageous  to  myself."  The  connexion  between  vers,  1  and  2  has 
some  obscurity,  especially  on  account  of  the  KoiX  rig  kariv  6  exxppaiv^ov 
lie^el  fiTj  6  kvTTovfisvog  tf  ipLov^  and  who  is  he  that  maketh  ine  glad,  etc.; 
the  singular  6  XvTrovuBvog^  he  who  is  made  sad,  does  not  refer  to 
any  definite  person,  the  excommunicated  person,  for  example,  who 
is  presently  mentioned,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  6  ev<f>pai'' 
viov.  Certainly  the  plural  might  have  been  employed  on  both  occa- 
sions, but  the  singular  makes  the  text  more  concise  and  sententious. 
"  He  only  can  cause  me  joy  who  permits  me  (i.  6.,  as  the  servant  of 
Gtod)  to  occasion  him  sorrow."  But  how  is  this  connected  with  ver. 
1  by  means  of  el  yap  iyi)  Xvncj  viidg  ?  Doubtless  thus :  Paul  will 
for  this  reason  not  come  again  iv  Ximxi  to  Corinth,  because  h^ 
cannot  presume  that  many  there  will  prove  the  source  of  rejoicing 
to  him,  who  were  from  his  former  reproof  made  sad.  The  passage 
thus  contains  an  indirect  admonition  to  apply  his  reproofs  better  to 
heart,  for  the  Ivnoviievog  is  really  one  who  displays  genuine  peni- 
tence, and  real  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  in  whom',  therefore,  one  may 
really  rejoice.  Grotius  finds  the  following  meaning  in  the  words, 
Vol.  IV.— 27 
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"  If  I  occasioned  you  sorrow,  then  should  I  have  no  one  in  Corinth 
who  would  cause  me  to  rejoice."  But  the  el  fjirj  is  decidedly  against 
this,  as  by  it  the  Ivnovfievog  is  explained  to  be  the  ev<t>pcuv(ov.  Riick- 
ert  supposes  an  Aposiopesis,  making  a  new  question  to  commence 
with  the  fcal  rig  kariv  in  the  sense  of,  "  And  yet  who  maketh  me  to 
rejoice,  but  those  whom  I  have  caused  to  sorrow  ?"  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sentence  forms  a  whole.  According  to  our  explana- 
tion, the  only  objection  which  presents  itself  is  the  present  tense 
Xtrnd :  certainly  the  IXvTrrjaa  is  expected  as  antithesis  to  the  TrdXiv 
of  ver.  1.  But  the  present  form  may  proceed  from  the  feet  of  the 
effects  of  the  sorrow  being  regarded  as  permanent.  (In  ver.  1  the 
ndkiv  aUudes  to  another  stay  of  Paul  in  Corinth,  inr  addition  to  the 
considerable  one,  during  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church 
there.  See  the  In  trod.  §  2. — In  ver.  2  kcu  rig^  in  the  signification 
of  ecquis,  quia  tandem^  occiurs  also  in  Mark  x.  26  ;  Luke  x.  29 ; 
John  ix.  36.) 

Vers.  8, 4 — That,  however,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  effected, 
Paul  desires  by  the  present  written  exhortation  to  effect ;  and  in 
this  view  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Corinthians  would  re- 
ceive that  which  was  joyfulness  to  him,  as  a  source  of  rejoicing  to 
themselves.  In  order  powerfully  to  stimulate  their  love,  he  de- 
scribes the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  them.  The  Fathers  (and  among  the  modems,  Emmer- 
ling)  have  correctly  referred  the  ^ypaxlfa  avro  tovto  to  the  epistle 
before  us ;  but  Billroth  maintains  its  application  to  the  earlier 
epistle,  which  renders  the  whole  passage  perfectly  unintelligible. 
It  is  to  me  inconceivable  what  he  can  mean  by  the  words  "  Paul's 
object  in  this  epistle  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  Corinthians,  but 
to  address  those  already  amended."  The  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding certainly  evince  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  that  the 
present  epistle  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  this  desire  is  yet  more  evident  in  the  second  part  of  it 
Blickert  likewise  applies  the  language  to  the  second  epistle,  although 
he  finds  the  tovto  avTd  an  obstacle,  and  hence  interprets  the  words 
"  for  this  very  reason,*'  a  construction  utterly  unknown  to  Hellenis- 
tic Greek.  (On  owoxriy  ver.  4,  consult  Luke  xxi.  25.  The  marks  of 
sorrow  here  described  proceed  from  no  outward  affliction,  but  simply 
from  the  grief  experienced  by  the  apostle  at  being  compelled  to 
adopt  such  a  style  of  writing.  The  ovx  tva  XvmjOtjTe  appears  a 
contradiction  of  ver.  2,  which  says  that  only  the  Xvnovfitvoc  was  to 
him  a  source  of  rejoicing.  But  here  Paul  regards  sorrow  in  its  exter- 
nal features,  and  in  ver.  2  it  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  to  an  end.) 

Ver.  5. — ^After  the  apostle  has  thus  cast  a  glance  at  the  fu- 
ture, and  taken  due  precaution  to  find  joy  rather  than  sorrow 
upon  his  next  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  turns  to  the  past.    If  any  has 
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awakened  grief,  he  has  not  caused  it  to  him  (Patd),  but  to  all;  and 
from  this  place  to  ver.  11  it  is  further  impressed  upon  them  that 
the  love  he  has  Bhewn  towards  them  they  are  now  called  upon  to 
exercise  towards  this  sinner.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can 
obtain  an  unforced  connexion  with  the  foregoing  passage.  Yer.  4 
plainly  appears  as  an  incidental  clause,  describing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  apostle  wrote ;  the  el  Si  rig  XeXvrniicev  is  therefore 
immediately  connected  with  the  tva  (mtj  IXdijv  Xvwrpf  Ix^  (ver.  3). 
"  The  intention  of  this  epistle  is  so  to  dispose  your  minds  that  I 
may  have  joy  in  you  ;  but  if  any  one  has  caused  grief,  let  me  not 
be  regarded,  but  have  a  view  to  yourselves."  A  stop  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  introduced  between  vers.  4  and  6,  as  Griesbach  supposes, 
but  the  two  verses  are  closely  connected,  as  correctly  printed  by 
Lachmann.  Billroth's  statement  of  the  connexion  is  erroneous,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  incorrect  understanding  of  the  Sypatpa 
-dfuv  (ver.  3).  He  considers  that  ver.  5  stands  connected  with  ver.  4 
in  the  manner  following.  Paul  states  in  ver.  4  that  he  had  written 
in  much  sorrow ;  but  in  order  that  he  may  not  appear  to  be  directing 
fresh  reproofs  to  the  sinner  formerly  addressed,  he  adds  he  had  not 
troubled  him.  But  how  could  the  apostle  assert  this  in  such  a  con- 
nexion ?  The  description  in  1  Cor.  v.  1,  seq.,  decidedly  proves  that 
this  occurrence  had  greatly  affected  PauL  The  words  ov«  ifik  AeAv- 
TTfiKev  can  only  be  conceived  true  by  supposing  that  the  apostle 
thereby  intended  indirectly  to  condemn  the  wrong  position  of  some 
of  the  Corinthians  to  the  above-mentioned  sinner.  Several  among 
them  might  (as  is  customary  with  all  the  impenitent,  who  turn 
from  themselves  to  outward  objects)  have  compassionated  the 
apostle  for  the  affliction  caused  him  by  that  unfortunate  person  ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  themselves,  he  says 
that  the  matter  pertains  not  to  himself,  but  to  them.  It  is  of 
course  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  neither  wished  to  deny  nor 
conceal  his  personal  suffering  ;  he  only  desired  to  make  them  per- 
ceive that  it  was  unnecessary  to  occupy  themselves  with  this,  they 
should  look  to  their  own  sorrow.  But  as  this  sorrow  was  by  no 
means  either  deep-seated  or  general  (as  it  would  have  been  had 
their  spirit  of  unity  been  truly  awakened),  Paul  adds  with  delicate 
irony,  dnb  fxipovg,  Iva  firj  imPaQQ.  For,  according  to  him  the  high- 
est praise  he  could  have  awarded  would  be  to  say,  "  that  he  had 
troubled  all  without  exception,"  and  no  burdening  of  the  Corinth- 
ians ;  but  as  he  could  not  assert  this,  he  ingeniously  turns  the 
phrase  thus  :  he  has  not  troubled  me,  but  partly  you,  in  order  not 
to  burthen  all  with  this  grief.  According  to  this  acceptation  of  the 
words,  we  prefer,  with  Mosheim,  the  interpunction  dXX*  dnb  fjtepovg, 
Iva  firj  hnpapoi  ndvragy  ifidg.  But  if  ndvrag  vfiag  must  be  connected, 
then  not  airSv  but  merely  if^dg  requires  to  be  supplied  to  iniPapd. 
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The  nsual  expknation  takes  the  passage  quite  differently.  It  18 
translated  :  he  has  not  only  grieved  me,  but  also  you.  Under  this 
riew  the  tva  fjtfj  hriPapCJ  must  be  understood  as  commendation,  viz., 
in  order  to  avoid  reproving  all  with  their  indifference.  But  there  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  the  interpolation  of  a  fiSvov ;  Paul  abso- 
lutely negatives,  of  himself,  that  which  he  asserts  of  the  Corinth- 
ians. (Fritzsche  [Diss,  i.,  p.  16,  seq.]  receives  dno  nepovg  in  the 
sense  of  non  admodum,  which  approximates  our  interpretation,  in- 
asmuch as  the  apostle  likewise  intends  to  reprove  the  feeble  grief 
of  the  Corinthians  ;*  nevertheless  the  reference  to  •ndvraq  vfxag  is 
too  natural  to  allow  us  to  depart  from  the  first  meaning,  especially 
as  in  ver.  6  the  ^h  rdv  nXeidvcov  is  only  another  expression  for  diri 
fiipovg.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — Yet  (continues  the  apostle,  without  further  irony) 
although  the  necessary  severity  against  the  immoral  offender  has 
not  been  exercised  by  all,  but  only  by  the  greater  number  (the 
majority  truly  standing  as  the  whole  community),  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient ;  and  it  becomes  the  sincerely  penitent  to  practice  towards 
others  that  indulgence  of  which  he  knows  himself  to  stand  in  need. 
Biickert's  supposition  that  the  punishment  of  excommunication 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  had  by  no  means  been  employed  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  only  a  severe  reproof  imparted  {imrifita  would 
stand  =  hriTtfifjaig)  must  be  rejected  as  utterly  untenable.  (In  ver. 
6  ItcavSv  must  be  received  substantively  "  it  is  a  sufficiency."  See 
Winer's  Gr.  §  58,  6.  Kuhner's  Gr.  pt.  ii.  p.  457. — ^In  ver.  7  the 
infinitives  are  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  command  which  lies 
in  ver.  6,  although  it  is  not  exactly  necessary  to  supply  iarcj.  Rara- 
fro^,  swaUoioed  up,  intimates,  perhaps,  that  grief  bordering  on  de- 
spair might  drive  him  into  the  world,  and  he  there  fall  a  prey  to  its 
prince  [ver.  11].) 

Vers.  8,  9. — ^The  apostle  then  adds  an  express  injunction  to  re- 
ceive again  the  excommunicated  person,  presuming  they  would 
shew  the  same  obedience  to  this  precept  as  they  had  already  done 
to  the  one  (contained  in  the  first  epistle,  chap,  v.)  requiring  his  ex- 
clusion. The  form  of  this  command  Paul  tempers  by  explaining 
himself  historically  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  epistle.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  this  as  the  sole  inten- 
tion in  his  epistle,  for  it  contains  much  besides  on  various  subjects. 
And  even  the  command  for  the  excommunication  was  not  simply  a 
trial  of  obedience  ;  the  main  object  was  the  good  of  the  church  and 
of  the  individuaL  The  assertion  of  this  point  is  designed  merely  to 
soften  the  form  of  his  requisition.    In  conclusion  this  passage  places 

*  Fritzsche  regards  indeed  Iva  /^  kni^apQ  barelj  as  an  ezplanatton  of  ^ith  fUpcmci 
Imt  how  this  oonnozion  with  the  meaning  of  dirb  fUpovc  as  laid  dowi]^  li  to  ooiraipond 
with  the  whole  connexion  of  the  passage^  is  not  perceptiblo. 
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ftilly  before  ns  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power  ;  the  apostle 
retains  and  forgives  sins,  as  taught  by  the  Spirit.  (In  ver.  8,  icvpcjaat 
dydmjv  has  not  merely  the  general  signification  "  to  shew  love/'  but 
"to  confirm  love/' viz.,  by  reception  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  The  expression  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Emmerling  compares  b^^,  which  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xxiiL 
20,  and  Aquila,  1  Kings  xv.  8,  render  icvpovv.) 

Vers.  10, 11. — ^If  a  division  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  here,  not  at 
ver.  12  or  even  ver.  14,  as  with  Griesbach,  for  the  train  of  thought  is 
very  apparent  in  both  passages.  But  Paul  here  passes  at  once  from 
the  special  case  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  incestuous  person  to 
the  general  idea  of  forgiveness.  The  words  <J>  <Je  ri  x^^^^^y  ^^  ^0 
whom  ye  forgive  anyHUngy  and  d  n  Kexdpio\uuy  do  not  allude  to  any 
definite  act ;  the  vague  rl  forbids  this,  and  indeed  the  entire  way 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  x<H^?^<^<"'  forbids  its  application  to 
sin.  The  words  must  rather  be  considered  to  refer  generally  to  the 
prevailing  dissensions  in  Corinth.  In  these  disputes  all  parties  had 
erred,  and  all  needed  forgiveness.  In  this  Paul  proclaims  in  ad- 
vance his  own  concurrence  with  them,  and  that  from  love  to  the 
Corinthians.  Where  strife  is  not  vanquished  by  love,  Satan  has 
play,  and  seeks  to  ruin  souls.  It  follows  at  once  from  the  preceding 
that  the  Iva  ^rj  n^^ovetCTTidcJfiev  vnb  rw  oaravdy  that  Satan  may  not 
get  an  advantage  over  tw,  does  not  refer  to  the  incestuous  person 
alone,  although  they  undoubtedly  include  him ;  they  express  gener- 
ally the  danger  of  allowing  scope  for  hatred.  (In  ver.  9  the  6i  may 
perhaps  be  explained  thus  :  "  As  I  expect  obedience  from  you  in 
this  matter,  so  am  I  likewise  ready  on  my  part  to  agree  with  you  in 
conferring  forgiveness  on  any." — ^Ver.  10.  The  el  n  Kexdptofuu  is  an 
expression  of  humanity :  "  If  I  perchance  have  anything  to  forgive." 
To  take  the  Kexapiofjuu  passively,  as  defended  by  Riickert,  thus, 
"  For  to  me,  also,  much  has  been  forgiven,  to  wit,  my  oflence  in 
persecuting  the  church,"  is  indeed  allowed  by  the  use  of  the  word, 
yet  forbidden  by  the  clause  el  n  Kexdpioiuu^  which  admits  the  medial 
interpretation  only ;  that  he  was  forgiven  could  certainly  not  be  a 
subject  of  doubt. — The  kv  n^oai^G)  'Xpiorov,  in  the  person  of  Christy 
represents  the  indulgence  and  readiness  expressed  by  Paul,  as  sanc« 
tified  and  pure  ;  they  are  such  as  may  be  displayed  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  can  therefore  have  no  carnal  admixture. — Ver.  11 
shews  how  decided  and  real  was  Paul's  conception  of  the  betrayer  and 
enemy  of  man  in  his  dangerous  sphere  of  activity.    See  Eph.  vi  12.) 

Vers.  12,  18.— The  joining  of  these  verses  with  the  previous 
mention  of  the  journey,  is  so  inappposite  that  we  cannot  concur 
in  it.  Passing  by  the  fact  that  we  must  return  to  i.  16,  nothing 
further  concerning  the  journey  is  learned  from  these  verses  ;  plans 
only,  and  not  actual  journeys,  were  mentioned  in  i  16,  and  in  i.  28, 
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and  ii  1,  simply  Paul's  not  visiting  Corinth.  It  is  fair  more  to  the 
purpose  to  see  in  these  verses  a  declaration  of  Paul's  great  love 
towards  the  Corinthians,  forming  thereby  a  commentary  on  the  6C 
vftdg.  Doubtless,  indeed,  the  6i  of  ver.  12  must  then  be  again  re- 
ceived in  the  signification  of  "  rather."  (See  Comm,  on  i.  18.)  Thus 
the  clause  6vp(ig  pLoi  dvecoyfiivrjg  kv  Kvpioy^  a  door  being  opened  to  me 
in  the  Lord,  acquires  ftdl  significance.  This  good  prospect  might 
have  detained  him  there,  but  his  love  to  the  Corinthians  was  so 
great  that  he  hastened  on  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  receive  from 
them,  through  Titus,  the  earliest  intelligence.  It  appears,  however, 
surprising  that  the  apostle,  in  order  to  obtain  early  information 
from  Corinth,  should  neglect  a  favourable  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  gospel.  It  might  seem  that  he  had  yielded  too  readily  to  hu- 
man impulse,  and  abandoned  that  which  was  of  high  importance 
for  an  object  of  less  moment.  But  the  expression  tw  nvevfMTi  fiov^ 
in  my  spirit^  proves  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  not  purely 
human  impulse  that  caused  him  to  leave  Troas  so  hastily,  but  the 
consciousness  that  essential  interests  of  God's  kingdom  in  Corinth 
were  at  stake,  the  perception  of  which  entirely  justified  his  leaving 
his  present  promising  position  for  a  time,  in  order  to  receive  an  ac- 
curate report  of  them.  (In  ver.  18  the  dTroTa^dfievog  avroig  irefers  to 
those  inhabitants  of  Troas  who  were  inclined  to  receive  the  gospel) 
Vers.  14-16, — ^Nevertheless,  continues  the  apostle,  even  in  this 
restless  struggle  on  account  of  the  important  Corinthian  church, 
God,  as  always,  gave  us  the  victory.  True,  this  victory  displays  it- 
self as  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  himself  (Luke  ii.  34),  so  also  in  his 
believing  servants,  not  only  in  the  attractive,  but  also  by  the  repel- 
ling power.  Although  the  apostle  does  not  expressly  apply  tjiis  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  Corinthians,  it  is  yet  evident  that  he  in- 
tended to  signify  that  this  likewise  might  be  said  of  them,  especially 
as  he  also  alludes  to  the  divisions  in  Corinth,  in  ver.  17.  His 
preaching  was  to  the  humble-minded  and  pure  a  blessing,  to  ene- 
mies a  curse.  By  a  twofold  image  this  idea  is  further  expressed, 
of  triumph  and  of  sacrifice.  God  prepares  for  him,  decrees  him,  as 
it  were,  like  a  conquering  emperor,  the  triumph,  but  in  Christ,  t.  e,, 
inasmuch  as  the  apostle  himself  was  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  in  and  for  his  cause.  In  the  second  image  the  creature 
appears  passive  ;  he  gives  himself  to  God  as  a  weU-pleasing  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  savour  of  this  sacrifice  God  causes  to  be  manifest 
everywhere,  to  good  and  bad.  The  question  here  arises,  under 
what  relation  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  dafiij  rrjg  yvwejcw^  Xptarov^ 
odour  of  the  hnoioledge  of  Christy  of  the  evoxJm  XpioTov^  sweet 
odour  of  Christ?  Doubtless  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  Paul's  own 
life  which  renders  the  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  God,  but  Christ's 
life    in   him;  and    the    yvCjaig^  knowledge^   is   here   made   espe- 
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cially  prominent,  because  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  is  employed 
primarily  with  reference  to  Paul's  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
while  it  also  applies  to  his  other  internal  and  external  conflicts. 
The  sweet  savour  is  made  prominent  in  the  sacrifice,  according  to 
the  Old  Testament  expression,  njn-'^  t^h^a  i^-^ij.  (See  Lev.  i  9-17  ; 
Num.  XV.  7.)  The  sweet  savour  is,  as  it  were,  the  manifestation, 
the  utterance  of  the  dumb  sacrifice.  The  savour  of  life  shed  abroad 
by  the  apostle  appears  as  a  mighty  power,  attracting  magnetically 
to  itself  all  kindred,  but  repelling  antagonistic  qualities.  Salvation 
(auiTfjgia)  and  destruction  {dndjkeia)  are  the  respective  terminations 
of  Ufe  and  of  death.  By  the  expression  iv  roig  a(»)^ofiivoi(:  ical  kv  rdl^ 
dnokkvfjtevoig,  in  them  that  are  savedy  and  in  them  thatperishj  Paul 
by  no  means  intends  to  designate  two  unalterable  classes  of  man- 
kind, but  only  to  describe  the  result  produced  by  the  one  or  other 
influence  of  the  gospel.  The  effect  itself  is  by  no  means  dependent 
on  God's  constraining  power,  but  determined  by  that  yielding  to 
the  gospel  which  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual. 

Ver.  17. — The  words  icdl  npog  ravra  rig  Imvdg,  and  who  is  suffix 
defntfor  these  things^  must  be  considered  in  special  connexion  with 
the  context.    The  idea  "  who  is  thereunto  worthy"  (to  exercise  such 
influences),  might,  as  in  iii.  5,  be  applied  to  man  toithout  Grod ; 
and  indeed  in  what  foUows  we  are  made  aware  that  it  is  only 
speaking  from  God   through  Christ  that  qualifies,  and  not    the 
power  of  the  individual,  be  it  ever  so  great.      But  this  is  not  the 
chief  idea  in  the  present  passage  ;  it  is  rather  the  primary  intention 
of  the  apostle  to  abate  the  arrogance  of  his  Corinthian  antagonists. 
These  also  laid  claim  to  apostolic  prerogative  (see  chap.  xi.  12),  for 
which  reason  the  apostle  asserts  that  only  the  upright  mind,  the 
condition  of  elkiKpcveia,  constituted  the  capacity  for  such  a  ministry. 
The  contrasted  quality  is  indicated  by  KanriXeveiv  =  dohnru  of  iv.  4, 
which  implies  the  confounding  things  Divine  and  human,  as  reproved 
in  1  Cor.  i.  2.     But  if  the  state  of  uprightness  marks  the  negative 
human  element,  the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter  and  the  verse 
must  describe  the  positive  and  Divine.     Unless  the  passage  be  in  a 
degree  pleonastic,  a  reference  must  exist  here,  as  in  Bom.  xi.  36, 
and  other  places,  to  the  relation  of  the  Trinity.    It  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain iic  of  the  Father,  and  ^v  of  Christ ;  the  former  indicates  the 
origin  of  the  exalted  life  which  filled  the  apostle,  the  latter  life  aa 
his  abiding,  enduring  element ;  but  icaTBv6mov,  or  KorivavTi  (preferred 
by  Lachmann)  is  unwonted  as  applied  to  the  Spirit.    According  to 
this  representation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  Divine  ele- 
ment, which  hovers,  as  it  were,  over  the  church,  before  whose  eyes 
and  under  whose  sacred  aBgis  it  extends  itself.    In  conclusion,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  tov  must  be  erased  after  Karevdmov : 
Lachmann  has  already  correctly  omitted  it,  (The  expression'ol  TroAAot^ 
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with  the  article,  refers  to  well-known  personages*  In  iii  1,  nv^f, 
standing  for  noXXoi^  proves  that  it  is  not  to  be  pressed. — The 
doubled  «if  iic  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  Caph  veritatis,  but  it 
would  seem  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  preaching  according  to  the 
view  and  judgment  of  the  hearers :  we  speak  so,  that  they  must 
confess  that  we  speak  from  God,  and  as  enlightened  by  God.  It 
thus  does  not  mean  that  they  are  really  not  enlightened  ;  their  illu- 
mination is  merely  viewed  and  represented  from  the  point  of  view 
occupied  by  others. — The  repetition  of  dXkd  only  marks  more 
strongly  the  antithesis.) 


§  8.  The  Apostolic  Office. 
(iiL  1-18.) 

After  the  apostle  has  stated  that  from  his  position  towards  the 
Corinthians,  he  required  neither  from  himself  or  others  any  com- 
mendation to  them,  they  themselves  being  his  living  epistles,  he 
proceeds  to  declare  that  this  firm  conviction  rests  not  on  his  own 
power,  but  on  the  gloriousness  of  his  office,  which  he  brilliantly  il- 
lustrates by  a  parallel  with  the  ministration  of  the  old  covenant. 

Ver.  1. — ^Although,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  i  1,  the  first 
part  of  our  epistle  is  specially  addressed  to  the  well-intentioned,  a 
reference,  nevertheless,  to  his  adversaries  and  their  manifestations  is 
frequently  discernible.  So  particularly  here :  he  knew  that  his  antago- 
nists had  charged  him  with  solf-commendation ;  hence  his  language 
(to  anticipate  such  charges),  ^^  if  he  would  now  again  complacently 
commend  himself"  Besides  this  the  apostle,  by  a  counter-remark,  ex- 
poses the  weakness  of  his  haughty  opponents.  These  had,  from  a  sense 
<rf  their  deficiency  in  Divine  authority,  sought  to  assist  themselves 
by  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from  the 
latter  to  other  churches.  But  Paul  was  superior  to  such  proceed- 
ings, and  in  bold  speech  he  contrasts  his  Divine  ministry  with 
these  artifices.  (I  prefer  the  reading  d  firj^  accepted  by  Griesbach 
and  Lachmann ;  in  the  first  place,  the  critical  authorities  in  its 
fevour  are  scarcely  less,  and  then  it  appears  more  difficult,  while 
yet  it  yields  a  better  sense.  As  a  second  question,  the  sense  is  feeble, 
for  it  is  essentially  only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Without  inter- 
rogation with  el  fiTJ  the  connexion  shapes  itself  thus  :  Do  we  then 
again  begin  to  commend  ourselves  ?  In  no  wise ;  unless  we,  as  others, 
employ  commendatory  letters  to  or  from  you ;  but  for  such  we 
have  no  occasion,  etc.— Paul's  Corinthian  antagonists  might  have 
brought  with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  Peter,  James, 
and  perhaps  also  John,  and  pleaded  the  authority  of  these  apostles. 
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But  certainly  these  apostles  could  not  agree  with  their  views,  but 
were  rather  deceived  by  them  concerning  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, [See  Comm.  on  xi  13,  seq.]  The  position  of  the  church 
with  regard  to  the  various  sorts  of  sectarian  connexions  existing 
within  her,  might  have  early  inculcated  the  necessity  for  ypofifuiTa 
avcrarucdj  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  this  passage  such 
formal  letters  of  credence  are  not  intended.) 

Vers.  2, 3. — ^The  apostle  explains  the  dependence  of  the  Corinth- 
ians upon  himself  in  a  bold  metaphor ;  he  required  no  common* 
datory  letter  to  them,  they  being  his  living  epistle  to  the  world,  an 
impressive  record  of  his  apostolic  calling,  addressed  to  the  whole 
world.  He  who  could  establish  a  church  of  God  in  a  city  like 
Corinth  must  bear  within  himself  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  from 
his  body  must  streams  of  living  water  flow.  The  image  is  simple 
and  intelligible,  for  if  in  ver.  2  the  Corinthians  are  styled  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  and  in  ver.  8  an  epistle  of  Christ,  which  he  presents  to  the 
world,  the  latter  verse  is  only  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  former; 
and  the  apostle  desires  to  make  it  apparent  that  his  labours  have 
been  accomplished  not  in  his  own,  but  in  Christ's  power.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  epistle,  the  apostle  glances 
at  the  parallel  subsequently  more  fiilly  carried  out  between  it  and 
the  Old  Testament.  The  latter  was  likewise  an  epistle  of  God  to 
the  world,  but  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone, 
while  the  former  is  written  on  the  tables  of  the  heart.  But  by  the 
feet  that  the  Corinthian  church  was  manifestly  such,  this  epistle 
was  published,  and  as  it  were  read  by  all  the  world.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  passage  is  caused  by  the  clause  in  ver.  2,  iyyeypofifjiivri  h 
rtug  Kopdlcug  ^fujv^  written  in  our  hearts.  Setting  aside  the  plural 
with  reference  to  i.  19,  and  assuming  that  Paul  spoke  inclusively 
of  his  fellow-labourers,  Timothy  and  Sylvanus,*  the  i^u^v  neverthe- 
less remains  striking.  We  expect  \)iiCiv^  of  you,  as  fhe  Corinthians 
themselves  formed  the  living  letter,  the  individuals  composing  as  it 
were  its  words.  A  few  Codd,  it  is  true  read  v/l«Dv,  but  this  change 
has  evidently  been  made  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  and  may  not 
be  received.  Emmerling  thinks  that  litterce  nobis  inscriptce  only 
means,  "  dwelling  in  us,  as  it  were,  so  that  we  bear  it  about  with  us 
everywhere."  But  this  does  not  remove  the  chief  difficulty ;  the 
real  existence  of  the  Corinthian  church  is  the  letter  read  by  the 
world,  not  the  subjective  sympathizing  remembrance  of  their  exist- 
ence in  the  apostle.  Fritszche  (Diss.  1,  p.  19,  seq.),  thinks  that  the 
apostle  refers  at  one  time  primarily  to  the  Corinthians  themselves, 
at  another  to  the  epistle,  to  which  he  compares  them ;  that  the 

*  That  Kap6iai  caD  be  employed  plorally,  like  cirhiyx*^a,  as  Billroth  thinks,  I  much 
doabt.  The  fifielc  used  of  Paul  alone  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  accompanied  bjr 
Kapdlai :  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  names  of  seyeraL 
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iyyeyga^ifiivfj  k.  t,  A.  comes  under  the  former  head,  maldng  the  sense: 
conacius  mihi  surriy  vos  mihi  commendationi  esse.  It  seems  to  me 
also  that  a  modification  of  the  reference  is  necessarily  to  be  assumed; 
though  it  may  be  requisite  to  point  out  more  definitely  the  way  in 
which  it  arose.  It  was  probably  through  the  parallel  of  the  apostolic 
office  with  the  office  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  floating  in  the 
apostle's  mind.  The  high  priest  was  conceived  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  the  latter,  who  among  other  rich  symbolic  ornaments, 
bore  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  his  office,  composed  of  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  children 
of  IsraeL  He  wore  this  on  his  breast  when  he  entered  the  holy 
temple,  as  a  remembrance  before  the  Lord  continually  (Exod.  xxviii 
15,  seq.)  The  stone  tables  here  mentioned  are,  according  to  this, 
not  the  tables  of  the  law,  but  these  precious  stones  engraven  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  This  emblematic  regulation 
is  received  by  Paul  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  applied  to  the  relation 
of  himself  and  other  teachers  of  the  gospel,  to  their  spiritual  chil- 
dren ;  they  bear  their  names  engraven  in  their  hearts,  and  bring 
them  continually  before  God  in  prayer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  was  passing  through  the  apostle's  mind  that  the  bond  be- 
tween the  regenerate,  and  the  teacher  through  whose  preaching  they 
were  regenerated,  was  no  simply  outward  one,  but  an  essential  spirit- 
ual connexion.  The  regenerate  are  linked  to  the  heart  of  their 
spiritual  father  by  a  spiritual  bond  ;  precisely  as  Christ  is  in  us,  and 
we  in  Christ,  so  should  believers  also  exist  in  one  another.  Under 
this  view  the  Corinthians  were  actually  in  two  respects  an  epistle  ; 
first,  by  being  engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  apostle,  and  secondly, 
inasmuch  as  they  from  this  source  of  their  life  had  gained  an  out- 
ward existence  likewise.*  In  conclusion,  a&QKivog^  fleshy y  has  in  this 
passage,  as  the  antithesis  to  XiSivog^  of  stoney  only  the  signification  of 
"  living,"  withdut  reference  to  the  idea  of  weakness  or  sinfulness  else- 
where implied  in  odpi. 

Vers.  4-6. — ^After  Paul  had  declared  the  steadfastness  of  his 
faith,  as  resting  upon  God,  he  again  impressively  states  that  his  re- 
lation to  the  Corinthians  is  indestructible;  and  that  he  does  not 
ascribe  to  himself  the  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  but  im- 

*  The  idea  that  the  power  of  futh  and  Divine  love,  caases  the  inward  emotions  of  the 
heart,  as  expressed  in  preaching,  naj  in  silent  prayer  and  sighing,  to  display  themselyes 
also  in  outward  existence,  is  alike  beautifully  and  profoundly  exhibited  by  Albert  Knapp 
on  the  87th  Psalm.    (Christoterpe  1835,  pp.  348,  349.) 

God  worketh  all ;  that  which  our  spirits  crave, 

That  ripeneth  he  into  abiding  fruit ; 

And  all  the  sighs  that  are  like  precious  seed 

Strewn  *mongst  the  regions  of  dark  heathen  folk^ 

Shall  yet  their  harvest  wave  of  golden  ears. 

In  the  great  harvest  day — the  prayers  of  time 

Work  on,  through  JUm^  to  all  eternity. 
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pates  all  to  Gkxl,  who  has  endowed  the  exalted  office  which  he  fills 
with  extraordinary  power.  In  ver.  5  the  apostle  strongly  exposes 
the  unfitness  of  the  natural  man  (for  what  he  here  says  of  himself 
is  applicable  to  mankind  generally)  to  work  the  works  of  Grod.  The 
XoyiaaoBcu  stands  in  opposition  to  the  ipryd^eoOcu  :  if  the  man  cannot 
even  think  that  which  is  good,  how  much  less  can  he  do  it  ?  (It  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  dyadov  to  the  ti  :  the  apostle  considers  evil 
as  the  (MTj  5v.)  The  kcU  at  the  commencement  of  ver.  6  refers  to 
this  doing,  "  God  gave  us  not  only  good  thoughts,  but  made  us  also 
capable,  as  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  of  putting  them  in  prac- 
tice/' The  o^'  kavrtSjv  and  i^  iavrdv  are  in  no  d^ree  pleonastic,  but 
the  i^  rather  more  closely  determines  the  dno.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
certain  sense  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church  proceeded 
frcym  Paul,  but  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  necessary  power  for  this 
work  was  not  his  own.  This  proceeded  not  fix)m  him,  but  fix)m  God, 
and  was  only  shed  forth  through  him. 

The  apostle  now  explicitly  contrasts  the  new  covenant  with  the 
old,  but  as  the  Spirit  (irvev^)  marks  the  new,  so  the  letter  {ypdmw) 
the  old,  and  this  is  introduced  in  the  following  parallel  between  the 
two,  in  which  Paul  has  especially  in  view  the  followers  of  Peter. 
(ConcemLng  the  antithesis  between  ypdmia  and  Twevfia  see  the  obser- 
vations on  Eom.  viL  6.)  The  letter  corresponds  to  the  body,  which 
the  Spirit  forms  to  himself,  and  which  he  fills.  The  Spirit  never 
appears  here  below  without  form  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
therefore  has  also  created  for  itself  a  form  in  the  visible  church  and 
its  institutions.  But  the  Spirit  rules  with  so  predominant  a  sway  in 
Christianity  that  it  may  be  called  tJie  Spirit  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  the  Old  Testament  is  styled  tJie  letter y  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing dominion  of  form.  In  a  short  significant  expression  Paul  defines 
the  diflerence  of  the  two  economies :  "  the  letter  kiUeth,  the  Spirit 
giveth  life''  (to  ypdmia  dnoKTelveij  rb  nvevna  ^(oonoiet) .  As  according 
to  the  connexion  the  quickening  refers  to  the  imparting  a  higher  life 
by  means  of  the  gospel,  to  the  power  of  creating  men  again  in  the 
new  birth,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  "  killing"  was  only  to  be 
received  negatively  :  ^'  the  Old  Testament  can  communicate  no  life." 
This  view  might  appear  the  more  correct  as  the  context  would  for- 
bid the  notion  of  attaching  censure  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  de- 
signed to  represent  it  as  the  outer-court  of  revelation.  But  the 
expressions  Sccucovia  tov  Bavdrov^  ministry  of  decUh  (ver,  7),  and  TTjg 
KaraKplaeojg,  of  condemnation  (ver.  9),  prove  that  the  apostle  main- 
tains the  positive  idea  of  the  dnoKreiveiv.  It  is  clear  from  Bom.  vii. 
9,  seq.,  that  Paul  attributes  to  the  law  a  power  to  kill,  to  condemn, 
and  to  impose  a  curse,  for  it  requires  absolute  holiness  and  the  ful- 
filment of  all  commandments.*  But  by  the  power  of  grace  this 
*  Fritzsche  accepts  this  idea  in  too  restricted  and  outward  a  sense  when  he  says  with 
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condemnation  and  thi8  death  become  the  source  of  life  and  forgive- 
ness to  the  penitent.  Without  the  New  Testament  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  the  Old,  this  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
economy  would  indeed  be  an  imperfection  ;  but  with  it,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  education  of  man.  (See  on  Ghil.  iii  24.)  It  was 
only  when  the  Old  Testament  in  this  its  preparatory  character  was 
still  adhered  to,  after  the  economy  of  the  Spirit  had  manifested 
itself  (as  was  done  by  the  fidse  teachers  in  Corinth,  at  least  by 
Peter's  party,  with  reference  to  whom  this  parallel  appears  to  have 
been  delineated),  it  was  then  that  positive  error  and  the  abuse  of  the 
law  commenced,  which  was  opposed  so  strongly  by  Paul  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Qtilatians.  But  to  receive  the  gospel  without  the  law  which 
prepares  for  its  reception  is  again  the  error  of  Antinomianism.  The 
apostle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  law  as  it  retains  its  significance 
in  the  economy  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  law  as  an  outward 
institution,  in  which  view  it  is  perishable.  (See  on  ver.  11.)  In 
order  to  signify  this  the  apostle  makes  use  of  the  expression  duucovfd. 
For  although  the  law  is  not  destroyed  under  the  new  covenant,  there 
nevertheless  no  longer  exists  any  ministration  of  the  law  or  of  death 
(SicLtcovia  rov  vSfujv  or  Bavdrov);  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  ((Jwnco- 
vta  Tov  TTvevfMTog)  includes  the  law  within  itself.  (Concerning  the 
connection  of  the  concluding  words  by  means  of  yap  with  what  pre- 
cedes, Fritzsche  and  Rtickert  have  correctly  observed  that  this  con- 
junction does  not  refer  to  the  principal  clause  ljcdv<M>aev  it,  r.  A.,  but 
merely  illustrates  the  preceding  antithesis  of  ypdfifm  and  -rrvevfia^  so 
that  the  meaning  is,  fjng  6ia67JKri  ygdfifiaTog  diroiCTelvei^  nvevfiarog 

Vers.  7-9. — ^In  a  highly  spirited  manner  the  apostle  further  carries 
out  his  parallel  in  detail.  He  reasons  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If 
the  ministration  of  death  and  condemnation  were  already  so  glorious, 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  and  of  righteous- 
ness 1  The  antithesis  of  the  condeipnation  defines  more  strictly  the 
idea  of  the  ducaiooijvi].  As  the  former  was  the  announcement  of 
rejection,  the  latter  conveyed  the  tidings  of  righteousness,  which,  as 
a  Divine  proclamation  is  to  be  conceived  as  efficacious,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing righteousness.  Strictly  speaking,  life  should  have  been  con- 
trasted with  death  ;  but  the  Spirit  is  considered  as  the  life-creating 
principle,  according  to  the  words  which  occur  previously,  nvevfui 
fowTTotcZ,  tJie  Spirit  giveth  life.  The  idea  of  "  death"  is  also  to  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  from  the  ypdfifia  dnoKretvei^  the  letter 
hillethy  which  precedes.  The  hn-erxmcoiihn]  h  kiSoig  refers  only  figu- 
ratively to  dtanovla :  its  primary  reference  is  to  the  Decalogue  in- 
scribed upon  the  table  of  the  law.    The  iv  kldoig  is  consequently  not 

respect  to  it:  Masts  muniu  fiUt  dicucovia  Oavdrov,  qwmiam  iOe  legem  ttUUf  qua  jplurtTna 
m/gptida  scmcirtL    (Dias.  L  p.  27.) 
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the  same  as  the  h  nXa^  XtOiveug  of  ver.  8.  Bat  inasmuch  as  this 
fonns  the  quintessence  of  the  whole  law,  upon  which  the  office  itself 
rests,  and  in  the  application  of  which  its  existence  consists,  the 
apostle  likewise  applies  that  which  concerns  the  Decalogue  to  the 
office  itself.  The  chief  peculiarity,  however,  in  this  passage  is  the 
typical  application  of  an  historical  occuirence.  Acceding  to  ExodL 
xxiv.  12,  seq.,  xxxiv.  1,  seq.;  Deut.  x.  1,  the  countenance  of  Moses, 
when  he  descended  from  Sinai,  was  so  bright,  through  the  reflected 
glory  emanating  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  whom  he  had 
spokcD,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  look  upon  the  splendour  of  his 
countenance.  Begarding  Moses  as  the  representative  of  the  law, 
the  apostle  considers  this  brightness  of  his  &ce  as  the  expression  of 
the  glory  resting  on  the  economy  of  the  old  covenant.  As  in  the 
latter  all  was  outward,  so  likewise  was  the  brightness  external,  tran- 
sitory, gradually  passing  away  ;  but  as  in  the  gospel  all  was  spirit- 
ual, so  also  its  gloriousness  was  concealed,  but  infinitely  greater  and 
enduring.  Such  passages  as  1  Cor.  x.;  Gkd.  iv.,  prove  that  this  ap- 
plication of  an  occurrence  related  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  play  of  &ncy,  but  is  based  upon 
the  apostle's  fundamental  views  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  his* 
tory,  which  ever  regarded  it  as  a  type  of  the  new  economy.  In  the 
12th  and  following  verses  the  comparison  takes  another  direction ; 
but  had  the  apostle  desired  to  continue  the  comprehensive  parallel 
already  entered  upon,  there  still  remained  abundant  materials  for  it. 
He  might  have  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  two  economies 
from  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  Israelites  were  not  even  in  a 
condition  to  behold  the  transient  glory  of  Moses'  countenance,  the 
believer  in  the^ew  Testament  may  himself  become  the  recipient 
of  an  infinitely  more  glorious  and  mighty  spirit.  (In  ver  7,  Fritzsche 
has  correctly  observed,  in  opposition  to  Emmerling,  that  the  rijv 
KaTa^ovfievTiv  refers  to  rrjv  do^aVj  understanding  thereby  the  grad- 
ually vanishing  light  imparted  to  Moses'  countenance,  after  his  in- 
terview with  Jehovah  ;  whilst  Emmerling,  on  account  of  ver.  11^ 
refers  it  by  an  inaccurate  grammatical  construction  to  rd  ypd^mara^ 
thus  making  the  expression  declare  that  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament  itself  is  of  a  transitory  nature.  Unquestionably,  the 
type  contains  such  an  allusion,  but  in  ver.  7  the  reference  is  to  the 
type  itself,  and  not  its  signification.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — In  order  yet  further  to  enhance  the  idea,  the 
apostle  declares  that  in  presence  of  the  greater  gloriousness,  that 
which  was  less  has  ceased  to  be  glorious  ;  for  if  the  perishable  in- 
stitution had  already  passed  through  its  period  of  glory,  that  which 
was  imperishable  must  continually  endure  in  (increasing)  glory. 
(See  on  ver.  18.)  The  only  doubt  in  ver.  10  is  excited  by  the  im- 
port and  reference  of  iv  roirr^  rt^  ftepet,    I  prefer,  with  Beza  and 
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Billroth,  the  connexion  with  ds^o^aaToi^  so  that  SveKev  rijg  {fTTegPaX- 
Xovfjfjg  dd^g  is  added  epexegetically.  Compared  with  heathenism, 
the  Old  Testament  certainly  possesses  glory  ;  but  according  to  the 
view  tere  held  before  us,  its  gloriousness  is  no  longer  glorious,  being 
overpowered  by  the  preponderating  light  of  the  New  Testament ; 
as  the  moon  reigns  pre-eminent  among  the  stars,  but  grows  pale  be- 
fore the  sun.  Fritzsche  understands  it  differently  ;  he  translates  it, 
qtwd  collustratumfuit  h<zc  parte,  L  e.,  so  that  it  became  bright  and 
glorious  through  Moses'  shining  countenance.  But  in  this  view, 
which  is  very  possible  in  itself,  the  chief  point  in  this  verse,  viz., 
that  the  gloriousness  of  the  Old  Testament  retreats  so  entirely  be- 
fore the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  that  it  ceases  to  exist,  is  not 
made  sufficiently  prominent.  Concerning  the  rh  mTopryovfievov  and 
rb  fjxvov  of  ver.  11,  it  is  certainly  correct,  that  from  ver.  7  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  is  the  ministration  of  the  letter  and  of  the 
Spirit,  not  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  nevertheless  the  former  shares 
the  character  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versa.  Not  only  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  law,  but  the  law  itself,  regarded  as  an  institution,  was . 
in  process  of  decay  when  Paul  wrote  ;  therefore  Karagyovfisvov,  the 
present  is  used.  Billroth  has  correctly  observed  that  did  66^  and 
iv  66^  are  not  to  be  considered  entirely  parallel ;  the  former  indi- 
cates that  which  is  transitory,  the  latter  the  enduring.  Finally, 
ver.  11,  with  its  yap,  must  be  understood  as  a  repetition  of  the  proof 
for  the  vnepPdXXovoa  do^a ;  the  ttoAAo)  fidkXov  forbids  our  referring  it 
to  the  entire  preceding  verse. 

Vers.  12,  13. — The  apostle,  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  ver. 
4,  expresses  anew,  on  account  of  the  exalted  nature  of  his  office,  and 
of  that  Divine  power  which  it  imparts  to  him,  his  fiill  delight  in 
labouring,  and  this  likewise  in  antithetical  parallel  with  Moses ;  the 
latter  veiled  his  countenance,  but  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment labour  with  uncovered  face  (ver.  18).  Fritzsche  is  certainly 
right  when  he  views  in  the  MOei  Kakvfma  a  reference  to  the  mystery 
which  the  priesthood  possessed  in  the  holy  place,  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  which  we  may  contrast  the  open  proceedings  of  the 
ministers  of  the  .new  covenant.  The  correct  meaning  of  the  elg  -rb 
riXog  tov  Karapyoviiivov  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  this.  These 
words  can  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  brightness  from  Moses'  countenance ;  this  brightness  is  called  rb 
KaTopryovixevoVy  and  the  moment  of  its  vanishing  rb  riXog.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is  then  this  :  "  Moses  covered  his  countenance  with 
a  veil,  in  order  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  behold  the  end 
of  that  which  is  perishable  ;"  i.  e.,  abandoning  the  employment  of 
typical  language,  that  they  might  not  perceive  that  they  belonged 
to  a  transitory  economy.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  we 
explained  rb  Karapryovfievov  in  another  sense  in  ver.  11,  viz.,  as  there 
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referring  to  the  institution  of  the  law,  and  not  to  the  gloriousness, 
for  in  the  apostolic  description  they  are  substantially  identical  But 
when,  as  in  ver.  13,  the  simple  type  is  represented,  the  expression 
must  be  admitted  in  its  literal  sense  ;  when,  as  in  ver.  11,  we  have 
its  explanation,  we  must  give  preponderance  to  the  profounder  and 
spiritual  sense.  Yet  because  Christ  is  called  the  end  of  the  law 
(Rom.  X.  4),  it  has  been  thought  that  Christ  was  here  intended, 
which  is  however  perfectly  unjustifiable  ;  for  how  could  Paul  say 
that  Moses  covered  his  countenance  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
should  not  behold  Christ  ?  From  this  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Do  the  words  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  33  contain  such  a  reference  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  relation  in  that  passage  the  object  in  covering  the 
fece  would  appear  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  viz.,  to  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  look  upon  Moses,  and  not  to  conceal  from  the 
Israelites  the  vanishing  of  the  glory.  History  may  not  however  be 
transformed,  in  order  to  aid  the  typical  explanation ;  it  must  be 
taken  precisely  as  it  stands.  We  must  indeed  maintain  this  as  a 
fundamental  principle  ;  while  yet  the  doctrine  of  types  sanctions  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  history.  That  which  is  not 
expressly  related,  or  made  apparent  as  the  object  of  an  action,  may 
in  a  modified  form  be  embraced  under  the  typical  explanation. 
These  observations  are  applicable  to  the  present  passage.  The  apos- 
tle was  able  to  allude  to  the  veiling  of  Moses'  countenance  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  because  the  Old  Testament  does  not  expressly 
state  that  the  reason  for  the  wearing  of  the  veil  was,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  bear  the  brightness  of  his  face  ;  this  intention  in 
such  a  proceeding  is  only  inferred  from  the  context.  Besides  this, 
another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  action,  and  this  bears  re- 
lation to  the  weakness  of  the  Israelites  ;  they  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  view  of  the  truth.  On  this  foundation  the  apostle  proceeds 
with  the  typical  applicaation  of  the  passage. 

Vers.  14,  15. — The  type  is  now  in  some  degree  modified.  Pre- 
viously Moses  was  the  early  type  of  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
but  now  the  type  is  found  in  the  book  itself,  whose  sense  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  children  of  Israel  (In  ver.  15  Uovorjg^  i.  e.,  the 
books  of  Moses,  stands  by  synecdoche  for  the  entire  Old  Testament); 
nay,  while  in  ver.  14  the  veil  appears  to  be  on  the  Old  Testament 
itself,  it  is  said  in  ver.  15,  "  the  veil  resteth  on  their  heart''  (jcdXyniia 
im  TTfv  Kopdiav  avrdv  keltcu).  However,  these  are  freedoms  in  the 
emplojrment  of  the  type,  which  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  the 
comparison.  This  might,  however,  appear  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
in  ver.  13  the  veiling  was  only  in  order  that  the  Israelites  should 
not  observe  the  disappearance  of  the  brightness,  while  here  it  refers 
to  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  as  already  intimated, 
these  are  only  apparently  incongruous.    The  Israelites  were  from 
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their  weakDess  incapable  of  witDessing  the  disappearance  of  the  bright- 
ness^ not  being  able  to  discriminate  between  essence  and  form ;  the 
like  incapacity  still  also  forbad  their  comprehending  how  the  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament  could  continue  to  exist  in  the  gospel,  even  if 
its  form  as  a  special  institution  was  done  away  by  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ.  Inasmuch  as  this  weakness  and  blindness  was  of  a  guilty 
nature,  the  apostle  pronounces  thereon  the  reproving  iirojpcjSTj  rd  varj- 
fmra  avrC>Vj  their  minds  were  blinded.  (See  on  Rom.  xi  25.)  But 
how  comes  the  apostle  to  introduce  the  condition  of  the  Israelites, 
the  portrayal  of  which  seems  in  no  way  relevant  to  the  strain  of  his 
argument?  We  must  here  enquire  how  the  dXXd  before  the 
in(,)g6dTj  is  to  be  understood.  It  cannot  form,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
antithesis  to  «oi  ov  of  ver.  13,  if  that  is  expressed  by  Paul  in  ver. 
18 ;  thus  vers.  14-17  form  a  digression  which  Griesbach  even  dis- 
tinguishes by  a  parenthesis.  Billroth  hence  translates  it,  ^^but 
therefore  also  were  their  minds  blinded  V  But  the  "  therefore"  does 
not  stand  in  the  text,  and  should  not  be  added,  for  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  as  described  in  vers.  14, 15  is  identical  with  that  repre- 
sented in  ver.  13  ;  it  is  only  the  axpi,  l(»>g  r^r  a^fiepov^  which  states  it 
as  still  continuing.  We  must  therefore  receive  ver.  14  as  the  anti- 
thesis  to  Kcu  ov,  and  in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  conduct  our- 
selves freely  and  openly,  hiding  neither  ourselves  nor  our  works,  but 
this  candour  has  no  effect  upon  the  Jews,  their  senses  are  blinded.'^ 
In  ver.  18  the  antithesis  undoubtedly  is  resumed,  but  still  so  that  it 
stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  ver.  17 ;  the  brackets  including 
vers.  14, 15,  16, 17  are  therefore  to  be  erased.  And  the  mention  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Israelites  derives  its  pertinency  here  from  the 
feet  that  the  principal  objection  of  the  entire  Judaizing  party  to 
Paul  was  that  he  seemed  to  take  from  them  the  glory  of  the  Old 
Testament.*  It  is  probable  that  he  bore  them  especially  in  mind 
in  the  words  which  occur  in  ii.  17,  iii  1,  and  after  the  parallel  of  the 
two  economies  the  reference  to  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  naturally 
arises.  It  indirectly  contains  the  exhortation  to  free  themselves  per- 
fectly from  the  veiled  Moses,  and  to  look  upon  the  countenaDce  of  the 
unveiled  Christ,  whose  glory  is  reflected  from  his  faithful  followers. 
(Ver.  14  is  the  only  passage  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  naXaid 
6ia$7JKrj  precisely  indicates  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament — To 
the  common  reading  firj  dvcuoaXvnTOfuvov  5,  ri  that  received  by 
Griesbach  and  Lachmann,  viz.,  3n,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  is,  "  The  veil  is  not  uncovered,  i.  c,  cannot  be 
uncovered  [by  human  means,  2  Pet.  i.  20],  because  it  can  only  be 

*  Lakemachor  (Obs.  Sacr.  iii.  2)  thinks  he  here  diseoyers  an  allnaion  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  yeiliog  the  head  when  the  holy  Scriptures  were  read.  (See  Jahn's  Altherth. 
ToL  iii..  p.  439.)  Bat  this  is  decided]/  ezdaded  hj  the  reference  to  the  fkctof  ] 
yeiling  hunselC 
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removed  in  Clirist/' — The  i(vlKa  of  ver.  15  does  not  again  occur 
in  the  New  Testament;  the  interrogative  form  wtpfUa  is  never 
found.) 

Vers.  16,  17. — That  the  removal  of  the  veil  is  here  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  turning  of  the  heart  to  the  Lord,  while  in  ver.  14 
it  is  said  tv  XfnarC)  KarapyelTcu^  it  is  done  away  in  Christ,  involves  no 
contradiction,  for  it  is  in  conversion  that  Christ  first  manifests  him- 
self to  mankind  as  the  living  Saviour.  It  is  only  when  internal  light 
is  bestowed  and  beams  from  the  eye  of  the  Spirit  that  man  can  dis- 
cern Christ  even  in  the  Scripture.  But  how  does  ver.  17  connect 
itself  with  this  ?  If  we  receive  rh  Tivevfui  as  the  indication  of  the 
substance  of  the  Son,  as  in  John  iv.  24,  or  if  we  say  with  Usteri 
(Lehrbegr.  p.  835)  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  identical,  still  no  con- 
nexion is  demonstrable.  To  the  relations  of  the  Trinity  there  is 
absolutely  no  reference  ;  but,  as  Calvin  and  Beza  have  correctly  re- 
marked, the  apostle  casts  a  retrospective  glance  to  ver.  6,  in  which 
he  has  contrasted  the  letter  with  the  spirit.  He  concludes  his  argu- 
ment by  saying,  "  But  the  Lord  is  even  that  Spirit  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken."  The  6e  especially  is  not,  with  Fritzsche  and 
others,  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  yap ;  it  rather  continues  the 
discourse  and  the  argument.  But  it  might  be  objected  to  this  that 
Christ  is  not  the  Spirit,  t.  c,  the  spiritual  institution,  the  economy 
of  the  Spirit  itself,  but  that  he^has  only  founded  it.  But  according 
to  the  apostolic  declaration  Christ  himself  is  all,  he  fills  the  church 
with  himself,  it  is  therefore  Christ  himself.  (1  Cor.  xii.  12.)  The 
apostle  can  therefore  immediately  continue,  "  but  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  ;"  for  the  New  Testament  is  only  called  Trvevfia  because 
it  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  works.  In  the  Old 
Testament  a  Divine  Spirit  was  certainly  also  efficacious,  but  it  was 
after  Jesus'  glorification  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  specific  sense  so 
called,  first  manifested  itself.  (John  vii.  39.)  The  apostle  mentions 
"  liberty''  as  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  because  this  forms 
the  contrast  to  the  weakness  of  Israel,  which  hindered  them  from 
beholding  unveiled  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  brightness 
of  Moses.  Such  weakness  is  bondage^  a  fettering  of  the  spiritual  life 
by  the  flesh,  and  this  is  removed  by  the  gospel. 

Ver.  18. — Paul  in  conclusion  portrays  in  himself  and  all  believers 
this  condition  of  liberty  effected  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  This 
freedom  effected  by  the  Lord  {dnh  Kvpiov)  manifests  itself  by  impart- 
ing its  glory  to  believers,  which  beams  from  their  unveiled  face, 
which  mirrors  itself  in  them.  In  Christianity  all  are  become  like 
Moses  ;  with  each  regenerate  soul  the  Lord  speaks,  as  a  man  with 
his  friend  ;  nay,  this  glory  increases  in  itself  until  the  believer  is 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ. — This  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage agrees  most  strictly  with  the  connexion ;  the  Karomrgl^aBak 
Vol.  IV.— 28 
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alone  forms  a  difficulty.  This  expression  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  the 
signification  of  "to  reflect  one's-self,  to  behold  one's-self  in  a  mirror.*' 
or  as  deponent,  to  see  something  in  a  mirror.  But  with  this  the 
thought  becomes  obscure.  The  (ieT(mop(t>ovfjLeOa  plainly  proves  that 
the  apostle  considers  the  Christians  themselves  as  those  in  whom  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  displayed  ;  for  from  its  continual  operation, 
they  are  described  as  gradually  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  Paul  should  but  just  previously  say 
that  they  behold  the  glory  in  some  way  without  themselves,  and  in- 
deed only  in  a  mirror,  KaTOTrrpi^eaOai  is  rather  here  employed^  in 
the  sense  of  to  reflect  as  from  a  mirror,  i,  c,  to  beam  forth,  to  re- 
flect back  the  glory,"  so  that  the  parallel  with  Moses  again  presents 
itself;  only  while  the  latter  veiled  his  countenance,  and  its  bright- 
ness speedily  vanished  (ver.  13),  Christians  walk  with  uncovered  face, 
for  their  glory  steadily  increases  ;  they  are  conducted  from  one  de- 
gree of  glory  to  another  (anb  66^  elg  ddfav),  and  transformed  into 
the  image  of  Christ.  Finally,  fierofiopipovadac  doubtless  implies  not 
only  inward  glorification,  but  also  the  glorification  of  the  body,  on 
which  Paul  immediately  proceeds  to  enlarge  (from  iv.  7).  See  also 
Phil.  iii.  20.  (The  accusative  ttjv  avTijv  elic6va  is  best  explained 
with  FritzBche  from  the  idea  of  motion^  latent  in  nera^optjmfo^ 
dcu,  which  thus  allows  simply  the  accusative,  without  a  preposi- 
tion. See  KtLhner's  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204 — The  avTTJv  refers  to  the 
preceding  dd^av  Kvpiov  :  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  beams  forth 
from  believers,  is  the  forming  image  of  Christ  in  them. — Ilvev^ro^ 
is,  according  to  ver.  17,  to  be  understood  in  apposition  to  tcvptov^ 
"  The  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit ;"  not  as  ascribing  the  Spirit  to  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  t.  e.,  Christ.  A  third  supposition  pro- 
posed by  Billroth,  and  which  makes  TrvevfiaTog  dependent  on  tcvplov^ 
is  inadmissible,  for  the  reason  that  the  expression,  ^^  Lord  of  the 
Spirit"  never  occurs.  But  if  we  connect  rrvevfuiTog  with  icvgiovy  in 
the  manner  proposed,  we  may  not,  with  Riickert,  take  Kvgiog  -nvevfia 
as  a  single  conception,  as  the  Fathers  connect  Qsbg  k6yog ;  rather 
nvevfia  is  here,  according  to  ver.  17,  the  antithesis  of  ypdfifui.) 

*  Winer  (G^r.  §  38.  2)  receives  the  expression  in  the  sense  of  sihi  inium;  "  to  b^ 
hold  for  one's-self  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord,  as  in  a  mirror,"  t.  «.,  for  one's  satisfaction  and 
strengthening.  This  is  unqaestionably  not  inapposite,  though  beholding  must  be  con- 
sidered of  an  inward  character,  as  in  the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  in  which  case,  according  to 
its  nature,  it  represents  a  reflecting  back  of  the  Lord's  image. 
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n. 
PART    SECOND. 

(IV.  1— IX  16.) 

§  4.  The  Conflict. 

(iv.  1-18.) 

Ik  the  first  rerses  the  apostle  condenses  mto  few  words  the 
whole  previons  discussion^  and  represents  himself  as  the  messenger 
sent  of  God,  whose  influence  should  not  fail,  and  can  remain  obscure 
only  to  the  blind  (1-6).  With  this  internal  and  moral  dignity  of 
his  caUing,  he  contrasts  its  outward  feebleness,  in  a  striking  parallel, 
from  which  he  proves  that  the  straggles  of  earth,  so  far  from  mak- 
ing void  his  ministry,  are  subsidiary  to  the  great  end  of  perfecting 
himself  and  the  church  (7-18). 

Vers.  1,  2. — ^In  the  consciousness  of  such  an  office,  derived  from 
God's  grace  alone,  and  not  from  his  own  worthiness,  Paul  assures 
them  that  no  difficulties  have  power  to  weary  him  (here  indirectly 
rebuking  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Corinth),  that  he  has  employed  no 
deceitftil  arts  to  evade  them,  that  by  the  power  of  truth  he  com- 
mends himself  to  God  and  men.  These  thoughts  point  back  to  iii. 
1,  ii  17,  in  which  the  mixture  of  Divine  truth  with  human  wisdom 
by  his  opponents,  was  reproved.  The  navovpyia  (see  1  Cor,  iiL  19) 
is  to  be  understood  precisely  of  this  impurity  of  sentiment  which 
disfigures  Divine  truth  itself.  It  refers  as  little  to  moral  of- 
fences (as  Kypke,  Krebs,  etc.,  erroneously  suppose,  seeing  in  it  an 
allusion  to  the  licentiousness  prevalent  in  Corinth)  as  the  KpvnTii 
7%  cUax^vfj^ :  both  expressions  signify  the  crafty  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  characterized  the  antagonists  of  Paul,  and  which  could 
not  bear  the  light.  (In  ver.  1  consult,  concerning  Ka$6g,  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  8,  b. — ^In  ver.  2,  dn^ofuu,  implying  to  interdict  one's-self 
something,  t.  e.,  to  avoid,  renounce  something,  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  passage. — The  expression  k^tttcL  i%  cUaxi^ 
vij^  indicates  secrets  which  bear  in  themselves  marks  of  shame : 
secrets  may  be  supposed  which  do  not  bear  this  character.  The 
expression  frpi^  ndaav  awetdriaiv  dvOpc^aw  contrasts  humanity  in  its 
widest  compass  with  the  Divine.  Alike  friends  and  enemies  must 
acknowledge  his  purity  and  openness. 
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Vers.  8,  4 — A  winning  of  all  to  the  gospel,  tlie  apostle  still  de- 
clares he  does  not  hope,  for  the  reason  that  many  opened  their 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  therehj  became  lost  (drroAAvyie- 
1^0^),  that  to  these  light  itself  must  appear  darkness,  because  they 
maintained  their  darkness  to  be  light.  The  expressions  ipumafib^ 
evayyeXiov,  illumination  of  the  gospd^  and  66^a  Xpctrrov^  glcynf  of 
Christy  contain  an  allusion  to  the  image  employed  in  chap.  iiL  rela- 
tive to  the  veiling  of  Moses.  Instead  of  withdrawing  the  veil  from 
their  hearts  (iii.  15)  and  permitting  Christ's  light  to  shine  through 
them,  they  draw  it  yet  closer,  thereby  obscuring  forever  the  source  of 
their  bliss.  But  in  adjoining  to  the  name  of  Christ,  the  phrase  "  im- 
age of  God"  {eliciiv  rov  Oeov),  he  not  only  exhibits  the  gospel  in  its 
glory,  but  sharpens  the  contrast  with  Satan,  the  Oco^  rov  aUivog  rov- 
rov.  The  devil  is  a  defaced  image  of  God  ;  Christ,  the  God  of  the 
aU>v  fiikXiov,  the  pure,  unclouded  image  of  the  Father.  As,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  universe  the  manifestations  of  good  stand  in 
connexion,  so  likewise  of  evil,  and  Satan  is  the  centre  of  all  sinful 
development,  the  origin  of  each  wicked  human  deed.  His  predomi- 
nance, however,  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  man,  a  turning  away 
from  God,  and  a  surrender  to  evil.  We  need,  flnaDy,  by  no  means 
regard,  with  Fritzsche  and  BUlroth,  the  dmaroi,  unbdievingy  as  a 
prolepsisy  as  if  Paul  considered  the  unbelief  only  the  consequence 
of  the  blindness,  and  immediately  connected  this  later  result 
with  the  power  which  called  it  forth ;  Paul  rather  conceives  men 
immediately  in  the  Divine  omniscience,  as  chosen  or  not  chosen. 
(The  iv  olg — dnlarojv  of  ver.  4  is  a  kind  of  Hebrew  construction.  It 
is  entirely  erroneous  to  understand  the  ^  ol^  as  indicating  the  dnia- 
roi  to  be  individuals  among  the  dnoXXvfiivoig :  the  two  are  identical. 
The  tv  olg  seems  merely  to  indicate  the  operation  of  the  devil  to  be 
of  an  inward,  spiritual  nature. — ^Finally,  the  name  Qebg  t.  oi.  t.  oc- 
curs here  only  in  the  New  Testament.^  The  devil  is  more  fre- 
quently styled  df>x<»>Vj  t.  d.  t.  ;  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi,  11.  The 
Rabbins  also  have  the  name  "  God  of  this  world."  [See  Schottgen 
Hor.  Hebr.  i.  688.] — The  elg  rb  firj  marks  the  satanic  intention.  The 
readings  here  are  very  various.  Instead  of  the  simple  form,  some 
Codd.  read  icaravydoai,  others  diavydoat :  the  text,  rec.  interpolates 
an  avrolg,  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  supplied,  but  does  not  belong 
to  the  text.  According  to  the  MSS.  the  reading  avydaai  r6v^  already 
accepted  by  Griesbach,  is,  with  Lachmann,  to  be  retained.  The 
conclusion  of  the  verse,  rov  dopdrov^  is  likewise  certainly  a  gloss  from 
OoL  L  15,  where  comp.  also  further  on  the  expression  ekijv  r.  6. — 

*  The  ezprf>6moii  assumes  a  somewhat  ironical  tone ;  instead  of  the  troe  Gkxl  the  world 
has  chosen  for  its  god  him  who  is  the  perfect  contrast  to  all  that  is  Dirine.  Schottgen 
(on  this  passage)  cites  from  Jalkut  Bubeni  the  words:  J>euiprimu$  mi  Dmi»  vifui^  Md 
Ikw  HcuiHdM  U  Sanvmatii 
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♦cjTio^,  which  again  immediately  occurs  in  ver.  6,  is  chosen  by  Panl, 
and  not  tpCig,  because  the  latter  signifies  the  substance  of  light,  the 
former  its  action,  the  shining,  for  which  elsewhere  avyrj  is  employed.) 
Vers.  5,  6. — ^If  the  observation  that  he  preached  not  himself  oc-^ 
curred  in  any  other  connexion,  we  might  suppose  that  Paul  thereby 
intdhded  to  caution  his  followers  against  too  strict  a  dependence  on 
his  person.  But  the  context,  which  is  directed  rather  against  the 
parties  of  Peter  and  of  Christ,  and  the  expression  lijaovv  Kvpiov,  in 
antithesis  with  the  kavrovg  dovXov^^  shews  that  the  apostle  merely 
names  himself  as  a  weak,  subordinate  creature,  whilst  in  Christ  the 
Lord  of  all  appeared  manifest.  He  alone,  therefore,  could  be  the 
object  of  preaching  to  the  world.  Finally,  it  seems  inapposite, 
with  Lachmann,  to  include  ver.  5  in  a  parenthesis,  connecting  ver. 
6  with  ver.  4  ;  the  ^i  of  ver.  6  rather  refers  to  the  thought  imme- 
diately preceding,  in  this  manner  :  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ,  for  although  we  are  the  speakers,  it  is  nevertheless  Christ 
who  works  by  us,  and  who  inwardly  enlightened  us,  in  order  that 
we  again  should  enlighten  others."  This  idea  Paul  expresses  by 
a  parallel  of  creation  and  regeneration  ;  as  God  (according  to  Gen. 
i.  1)  caDed  light  to  shine  forth  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  physical 
world,  so  he  causes  spiritual  light  to  beam  forth  out  of  natural  dark- 
ness, in  those  who  are  bom  again  ;  so  that  they  appear  as  lights  of 
the  world  (Eph.  v.  8).  Emmerling  erroneously  understands  Ik  oKOTovg 
"  after  the  darkness  he  created  the  light ;"  Ik  has  rather  its  proper 
signification,  "  out  or  forth  from  the  darkness."  (See  Winer's  Gr.  § 
47,  b,  p.  328.)  The  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  expresses  in  the 
nplbq  (txjjTiafwv  the  penetrating  of  the  light ;  so  that  we  are  to  trans- 
late thus :  "  The  God  who  said,  light  shall  shine  forth  out  of  the 
darkness,  shone  also  in  our  hearts  (on  the  first  conversion),  making 
thereby  our  inward  darkness  light,  and  enabling  us  to  shed  light, 
t.  c,  for  the  enlightenment  of  others."  The  ika^ev  kv  icapdiatg 
combines  the  motion  of  the  penetrating  light  with  the  reM  of  the 
light  dwelling  in  the  heart.*  The  yvQaig  r^f  ^6^g  rov  Qeov  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  apostle's  own  knowledge,  but  that  which  he 
calls  forth  in  others  by  the  light  emanating  from  him.  The  con- 
nexion of  hf  TrpoawTTO)  I.  Xp.  can  alone  be  matter  of  doubt.  Fritzsche 
and  Billroth  connect  it  with  irpbg  (fxtma^ov ;  but  as  Trp^  <tiO)Tiofi6v 
describes  the  act  of  shining  forth,  dnd  rather  than  kv  would  be  in 
that  case  required.  I  therefore  prefer  its  connexion  with  do^a  r.  6. 
With  this  construction  the  repetition  of  the  article  -njc  before  iv 

♦  That  is:  the  dative,  with  a  verb  of  motion,  makes  a  conslmctio  prcsgrums^  combining 
the  idea  of  motion  implied  in  the  verb,  with  that  otreat  implied  in  the  preposition  — 
shone  wio  our  hearts,  and  then  dwells  in  our  hearts.  The  construction  is  common  in  the 
Greek  classics,  as  well  as  the  converse  one  of  unitmg  a  verb  of  rest  with  a  preposition 
implying  motion. — [E. 
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'rrpo(r<i7r(f>  would  indeed  be  natural^  but  not  absolutely  indispensable. 
(In  ver.  6  I  prefer,  with  Lachmftnn,  to  the  usual  reading  Xd/ixlnuj  the 
^ture  Xdfitpei^  so  that  God  is  introduced  as  speaking.  The  Codd. 
A.B.D.  support  this  reading,  which  renders  the  construction  of  the 
clause  much  clearer. — The  ^  before  Ikofixf^ev  presents  a  difficulty. 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  indeed  omitted,  and  in  others  ovrog  standi  for 
it ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  substitution  to  escape  a  difficulty ;  the 
difficult  reading  is  unquestionably  the  original  one.  Either  iorl 
must  be  supplied  with  the  previous  clause,  as  Fritzsche  and  others 
suppose,  or,  with  Riickert,  the  ^  must  be  taken  for  ovrog  koI.  The 
latter  appears  to  deserve  the  preference.) 

Vers.  7-10. — Paul  appends  to  this  representation  of  the  glory  of 
spiritual  life  a  description  of  the  outward  weakness  in  which  it  was 
displayed  in  his  person.  The  intention  of  this  contrast  is  to  shew 
that  aU  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  nothing  to  men,  as  already 
stated  in  iiL  5.  For,  throughout  the  apostle's  sorrows  and  necessi- 
ties, as  in  those  of  aU  believers,  the  protecting  power  of  Orod  dis- 
plays itself ;  they  can  only  humble  him,  divest  him  of  aU  trust  in 
his  own  strength,  but  are  never  allowed  to  corrupt  or  destroy  hinL 
The  life  of  the  Redeemer  himself  is  here  a  type  for  those  who  believe 
in  him  ;  they  bear  his  dying  in  them,  in  order  that  his  life  may  be 
manifest  in  them.  We  have  merely  to  inquire  how,  in  this  beautiful 
passage,  the  earthen  vessels  (oKevrj  borpdiuvol)  are  to  be  understood  ? 
We  might  imagine  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  whole  man, 
making  the  sense,  ^'  we  possess  the  everlasting,  the  Divine,  in  the 
weak  and  sinful  form  of  humanity.''  But  the  following  passages 
prove  (iv.  10,  11,  16,  v.  1)  that  the  apostle  refers  primarily  to  the 
bodify  by  which  all  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  conveyed  to  the  in- 
ward man,  it  being  the  bond  connecting  him  with  the  icriai^.^ 
Usage  also  accords  best  with  this  view,  for  oKsvog  =  -^i;:}  is  called 
the  body,  as  the  vessel  of  the  soul  (1  Thess.  iv.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  6), 
but  the  expression  is  never  employed  for  the  whole  man.  The 
diTTQdKtvov  refers  to  the  ■»>  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  which  in  v.  1  hriyuog 
stands.  This  supposition  renders  it  perfectly  intelligible  how  Paul, 
in  ver.  10,  should  pass  over  to  the  "  body,"  and  contrast  with  the 
frail  body  of  this  temporal  life  the  glorified  one  which  the  living 
power  of  Christ  will  evoke  in  believers  (see  on  John  vi  40).  (In  ver. 
7  imepPokri  i%  6wd(ie(M>g  may  be  correctly  understood  as  hendiadys, — 
'E^anopeladai  of  ver.  8  has  already  appeared  in  i  8. — ^EyicaTokelneaScu 
means,  properly,  to  be  overcome  in  the  race-course,  so  as  to  be  left 
behind  ;f  it  accords  well  with  dujKeadai. — KaTofkLXXeaOcu,  "  to  be 
cast  down,"  a  term  of  wrestling  ;  so  that  here  again  the  image  of 

*  Artemidorua  (Oneirocr.  vL  25)  employs  the  same  ezpreasion:  6  davaroc  fttm  ydp  tUo^ 
r«f  koTifiaive  Ty  yvvainU  rb  elvai  iv  barpauvt^  OKevu, 

f  See  Herodotus,  viil  59 ;  ol  de  ye  iyKaTaXeiirofitvoi  oh  ore^aiKnhfTiU* 
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the  games  passed  before  the  apostle's  imagination. — ^In  ver.  10  vi- 
KpcMig  indicates  gradual  dying.  Paul  views  Christ's  entire  sojourn 
on  earth  as  a  continual  dying,  which  was  consummated  in  the  death 
of  the  cross.  But  the  genitive  Itjoov  may  not  be  received  as  =  Sid 
'lijaovv,  for  Jesus  is  here  regarded  as  a  type,  yet  as  a  real  type,  so 
that'  Christ  bears  essentially  within  himself  our  dying  and  rising 
humanity.  Comp.  on  the  sentiment  that  Christ  represents  the 
former  also,  at  Rom.  viii.  8.) 

Ver.  11. — This  verse  seems  merely  to  shed  additional  light  upon 
the  striking  idea  "  always  bearing  about  the  dying,''  etc.  That  we 
have  here,  elg  ddvarov  napadidSfieda  dia  'Ii/<7ovv,  toe  are  delivered  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  JesiAS,  affords  no  just  grounds  for  explaining 
the  genitive  of  ver.  10  by  did^  for  the  typical  parallel  now  ceases. 
Emmerling,  moreover,  is  of  opinion  that  here,  as  in  ver.  10,  the  Iva 
is  to  be  undeistood  iKPaniajg;  but  erroneously.  Paul  conceives  his 
sufferings  and  deadly  perils  teleologically,  and  indicates  it  as  God's 
intention  in  permitting  them  to  render  them  conducive  to  the  per- 
fecting of  man.  This,  however,  assuredly  presupposes  that  Paul 
regarded  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  already  commencing  on 
earth,  and  perfecting  itself  gradually,  and  is  not  in  the  least  at  va- 
rian9e  with  the  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  this  new  body,  fashioned 
in  secret,  will  first  manifest  itself  at  the  coming  of  Christ  and  in 
the  act  of  the  resurrection.  (The  iv  t§  dvrjr^  aapKi  of  ver.  11  proves 
that  the  expression  odp^  TTvevfMaTiKTj  would  not  be  disapproved  by  the 
apostle  [see  on  1  Cor.  xv.  44],  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  life 
in  mortaJ  flesh  is  nothing  else  than  the  glorifying  of  the  flesh.) 

Ver.  12. — The  apostle  now  passes  from  himself  and  the  influence 
of  his  sufferings  on  himself,  to  his  readers.  He,  the  living,  is  the 
gradually  dying ;  they,  being  dead,  are  made  alive  through  him,  just 
as  Christ  died,  and  by  him  death  brought  life  to  the  world.  Paul, 
of  course,  by  no  means  intends  to  attribute  to  himself  an  influence 
beside  that  of  Christ ;  it  is  rather  Christ  who  works  through  him. 
We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  pointed  and  pregnant  sentiment 
of  this  passage  must  not  be  pushed  too  fiir ;  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  must  admit  that  believers,  made  living  by  the  apostle'a 
preaching,  must  also  participate  in  Christ's  death  in  order  to  live 
again  with  him. — In  a  total  and  scarcely  conceivable  misunderstand- 
ing of  these  words,  Ruckert  refers  thena  to  mortal  life  and  death^ 
and  thinks  that  certain  maladies  are  alluded  to  from  which  the 
apostle  and  Corinthians  had  suffered,  but  which  had  now  yielded  ia 
them  to  a  more  healthful  condition. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Mosheim  has  quite  misapprehended  the  connex- 
ion between  these  verses  and  the  preceding.  He  thinks  that  Paul 
has  reference  in  them  to  a  possible  misunderstanding  of  the  words. 
6  OdvaTog  iv  tJ/iZv  ivepyelrcUj  to  wit,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  a. 
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resurrectioa  But  that  he  did  expect  this  he  had  already  shewn 
with  abundant  clearness  at  vers.  10,  11.  The  connexion  is  rather 
this  :  Paul  desires  to  express  the  sentiment  that  his  lowly  suffering 
course  of  life  is  a  source  of  life  to  the  Corinthians,  not  merely  as 
conjecture,  but  as  a  lively  conviction  imparted  from  above.  He 
therefore  styles  his  belief  a  spirit  of  faith  (jrvevfia  rijg  marefj^g^  in 
Eph.  i.  17,  TTvevfia  ao^lag  stands  for  the  same),  and  describes  it,  in 
words  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  cxvi.  10  (from  the  con- 
nexion with  which  the  Aorists  are  derived),  as  pressiug  him  to  speak, 
to  public  confession,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  joyful  certainty 
that  alike  for  himself  and  others  he  shall  achieve  a  perfect  victory. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  resurrection  and  the  participation  in  Grod's 
kingdom  which  stands  connected  with  it.  (In  ver.  14  Lachmann 
reads  avv  'Irjaov^  whicb  certainly  possesses  weighty  authorities  in  its 
fevour ;  but  the  avv  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  only 
from  the  avv  vyLiv  which  follows. — The  TTa/^aarriau  is,  according  to  v. 
10,  to  be  explained,  "  He  will  present  us,  together  with  you,  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  as  perfected  men  of  God.) 

Ver.  15. — The  apostle  in  addition  expresses  the  opinion  that  all 
things  in  and  with  him  were  for  them  (f.  e.,  first  for  the  Corinthians, 
then  for  all  his  disciples),  in  order  that  thus,  through  their  union  in 
fellowship  of  love,  they  might  render  abundant  thanksgiving  to  the 
glory  of  God  for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them  through  the  inter- 
cession of  many.  The  passage  is  entirely  analogous  with  i.  11 ;  the 
connexion  of  the  dia  rCtv  nXeidvuiv  is  also  here  uncertain  ;  but  the 
joining  it  with  Trepiaaevaxi  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred,  because  other- 
wise did  T.  TT.  would  be  placed  before  irkeovdaaaa.  In  the  present  pas- 
sage nepiaaevay  is  best  taken  as  transitive  ;  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  abundance  of  the  grace  vouch- 
safed through  the  prayer  of  many,  renders  the  thanksgiving  also 
abundant,  t.  e.,  excites  inward  thanksgiving. 

Vers.  16-18. — The  apostle  in  conclusion  expresses  with  reference 
to  ver.  1  his  joyful  readiness  to  continue  to  labour  without  fainting 
amidst  the  hardships  of  his  apostolic  calling  ;  because  to  the  be- 
liever, who  looked  beyond  the  temporal  and  visible  to  the  eternal 
and  invisible,  there  would  accrue  an  everlasting  gain.  The  ideas  in 
vers.  10, 11,  are  repeated  here,  only  instead  of  aCifm,  e^cj  &v6pu)7rog  is 
employed,  and  instead  of  dying,  the  stronger  6i(ul>delpeadai  (perish)  is 
made  use  of  (On  ^Iw  and  tau)  dvOpunog^  see  at  Rom.  vii,  22.)  The 
glorified  corporeality  is  likewise  to  be  supposed  existing  in  the  in- 
ward man  ;  so  that  dvaMuvovaOai^  to  be  renetoed,  forms  a  perfect  an- 
tithesis with  dicupdelpeaOaij  perish^  which  it  would  not  offer  if  this 
reference  were  excluded ;  it  is  similar  to  the  before  mentioned  fo^ 
*li]aov  (jMvepovToi  iv  aapKl  0v7]r^  (ver.  11).  The  expression  is  based 
qipon  a  reference  to  the  new  birth,  the  result  of  which  is  described 
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by  Kcuvrj  Krlaig^  Kcuvbg  dvepcjnog.  (Compare  RonL  xii.  2  ;  Col.  iii.  10  ; 
Tit.  iiL  5.)  The  gradual  ripening  of  the  new  man  is  plainly  declared 
in  the  ^//f/oft  kcu  ^/^epft  (=  b*!**;  b*!-*).  But  Billroth  errs  when  he  refers 
the  fiTj  p^nSfjieva  in  ver.  18  to  the  glorified  body,  because  this  in  v.  1 
is  called  alcjviov.  The  view  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  ver.  18,  which  simply  gives  a  general  description  of  faith, 
corresponding  with  that  in  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  antithesis  of  things  vis- 
ible and  invisible  here,  is  only  the  general  one  of  things  real  and 
ideal.  (In  ver.  16,  the  second  dXXd  is  to  be  received  in  the  significa- 
tion of  "  nevertheless,"  as  in  2  Cor.  xiii  4;  CoL  ii  5.  [See  Winer's 
Gr.  §  53,  7.] — In  ver.  17,  the  to  napavrlKa  iXcuppSv  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  "  the  present  lightness  of  our  affiction,"  i.  e.,  our  earthly, 
and  08  such  always  light  suffering. — Paul  accumulates  expressions  in 
order  to  portray  the  glory  ;  to  the  usual  icaff  vnep0okrjv  [i.  8],  he  adds 
dg  vTTepPoXTJVj  and  in  the  cduiviov  0dpog  he  forms  the  antithesis  with 
trapavriica  iXa<t>p6v,  In  the  phrase  rd  ffXsndneva  npSaKoipa  of  ver. 
18,  the  visible  does  not  signify  alone  the  physically  visible  world, 
but  it  rather  stands  as  a  synecdoche  for  all  the  attributes  of  mor- 
tality, even  when  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  such  as  fame,  honour, 
etc.) 

§  5.  The  Glorification. 
(v.  1-21.) 

After  Paul  has  more  fully  declared  his  hope  in  the  forthcoming 
glorification  of  the  body,  in  which  mortality  will  be  swallowed  up 
of  life,  he  further  states  that  the  knowledge  that  he  is  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  produces  a  holy  fear  in  him, 
which  impels  him  to  exercise  the  oflSce  entrusted  to  him  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  without  employing  any  unworthy  means  to  further 
it.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him  to  preach,  for  since  the  Lord 
died  for  all,  all  should  likewise  live  to  to  him,  casting  behind  the 
old  man  ;  he  therefore  cries  as  in  Christ's  stead  :  Be  ye  reconciled 
with  God  ! 

Ver.  1. — The  connexion  of  thought  between  v.  1  and  iv.  18,  is  very 
striking  in  its  relation  to  modern  ideas  so  far  as  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  Christianity.  It  would  seem  that  we  look  to  that  which 
is  eternal,  without  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But, 
as  we  were  already  reminded  in  the  Comm.  on  1  Cor.  xv.,  the  apos- 
tle in  no  respect  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  pure  spiritual  extension  of 
life  into  eternity  ;  without  corporeality  there  can  be  no  everlasting 
happiness,  or  eternity  for  the  creature.  But  even  conceding  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  glorification  of  the  body,  our  passage  still 
retains  its  obscurity.    For  we  can  well  understand  how  the  hxlyuo^ 
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=  iK  y?}^  may  be  opposed  to  the  Ik  Beov^  (i.  e.,  not  only  als  Deo 
dcUa,  but  =  TTvevfMiTiKTJ)^  and  cdciviog  (in  as  far  as  the  glorified  body 
is  destined  for  everlasting  life);  but  it  is  incomprehensible  how  Paul 
can  style  the  glorified  body  dxeigoTToiip-og^  seeing  that  even  the  earthly 
is  not  made  with  hands^  or  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  it  is  iv  roiq 
ovgavolg^  in  the  heavena^  as  the  clothing-upon  (ver.  2)  must  assuredly 
be  considered  as  taking  place  upon  earth.  The  first  difficulty  is 
solved  by  supposing  that  there  hovered  before  the  apostle's  mind 
a  parallel  between  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  the  earthly  moveable 
sanctuary  made  by  man,  and  the  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  by 
human  hands,  i.  e.,  the  spiritual  building  of  the  New  Testament 
To  the  former  corresponds  the  earthly  perishable  body,  thence  olKia 
rov  oKTjvovgj  i.  e.,  oicTpfwdTjg^  to  the  latter  the  new  glorified  body, 
which  is  styled  dxeiponoi?]Tog,  merely  as  contrasted  with  the  x^^^ 
noifjfTov  which  is  to  be  understood  with  aKrjvovg.  The  expression 
iv  Tolg  ovpavolg  is  not  to  be  received  as  implying  that  the  new  body 
was  preserved  as  it  were  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  descended  to 
man  ;  but  Paul  anticipates  the  idea  of  the  clothing-upon,  and  thinks 
of  the  believer  clothed  with  the  new  body  as  in  heaven,  so  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood :  which  is  of  heavenly  nature  ;  with 
which  (what  is  impossible  with  the  earthly  body),  we  can  exist  in 
heaven.  As  we  may  say  that  the  new  body  is  i/c  eeov,  so  also  i^ 
ovpavuvy  as  in  ver.  2,  because  the  forming  power  is  Divine,  and  mani- 
fests itself  from  heaven.  Another  difficulty  which  has  been  im- 
agined in  the  idv  KaraXvS^,  txojiev  (the  present  is  einployed  with  a 
future  signification  as  expressing  the  perfect  conviction  that  it  will 
be  so),  and  which  has  been  deemed  to  compel  the  assumption 
that  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  a  physical  body  received  by  man 
immediately  after  death,  and  which  he  retained  until  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  I  cannot  admit  to  be  sucLf  For  idv  does  not  assert 
that  the  possession  of  a  new  body  takes  place  immediately  on  the 

*  Finally,  we  have  no  authority  for  understanding  the  lie  Oeov  as  merely  synonymous 
with  kK  or  diH  deXtjfmroc  Qeov]  but  as  God  in  his  nature  is  a  Spirit,  all  things  spiritual 
spring  from  his  nature.  Yerse  18  is  unquestionably  to  be  understood  thus,  and  it  can  be 
received  in  no  other  sense  in  the  present  passage.  But  it  then  follows  that  not  only  the 
Spirit,  but  also  the  higher  corporeality,  proceeds  firom  God ;  and  this  by  no  means  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  that  matter  is  of  a  nature 
absolutely  different  from  God,  and  produced  alone  by  his  will 

f  See  Flatt  on  this  passage,  and  Schneckenburger's  Beitr.  zur  Einl.  ins  Neue  Tes. 
(Stuttgart,  1836)  p.  124,  seq.,  in  which  this  view  of  a  physical  body  is  laid  down.  Menken 
(Yersuch  einer  Anleitung,  etc^  Frankf.  1806.  p.  61,  seq.,  190)  believes  that  here  on  earth 
man  possesses  a  more  subtle  body  besides  the  earthly  one,  a  view  not  corroborated  by 
the  holy  Scriptures,  any  more  than  Lange  s  supposition  that  the  soul,  according  to  the 
place  of  its  abode,  forms  a  more  subtle  body  for  itself  (see  p.  701,  seq.) ;  that  man  is  never 
absolutely  unclothed.  Were  this  the  case,  the  dead  could  not  be  called  nret/xaro,  as  in  I 
Pet  iii.  18 ;  Heb.  xii.  23.  See  further  concerning  the  supposition  of  a  physical  body, 
Groos*  work,  Der  unverwesliche  Leib  als  Organ  des  Goistes  und  Site  der  Seelenstorungen. 
Heidelberg.  1837. 
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dissolatioQ  of  the  old^  but  only  states  in  general  terms  tbat  such 
dissolution  must  take  place  ^as  its  necessary  condition.  Finally,  the 
apostle  considers  the  reception  of  the  new  glorified  body  as  near  at 
hand  (see  on  1  Thess.  iv.  15),  and  that  he  himself  would  perhaps 
receive  it  whUe  yet  living. 

Vers.  2-4. — This  hope  is  clearly  evident  in  the  following  verses, 
in  which  Paul  describes  existence  in  this  mortal  body  as  similar  to 
the  longing  of  the  icTioig  after  deliverance.  (See  on  Eom.  viii.  19, 
seq.)  The  burden  of  the  existence  which  only  pleases  the  flesh, 
compels  the  spirit  to  sigh  for  a  more  elevated  condition,  and  this  is 
indicated  by  the  expression  hrevdvoaaOcu^  which  is  further  described 
in  the  Iva  Karanodq  rb  dvi]Tbv  imb  rrjg  fcj^f.  (See  iv.  10,  11  J  1  Cor. 
XV.  54.)  But  for  the  accompanying  itf)'  ^  ov  OiXofiev  iKdvaaadaiy  not 
that  we  would  be  unclothedy  we  might  suppose  that  hrevdvaaoBiu 
merely  indicated  the  general  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  this 
clause  unquestionably  refers  back  to  the  sentiment  touched  upon  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  which  is  here  as  it  were  authentically  interpreted. 
Paul  regards  it  as  an  especial  happiness  not  to  taste  death  at  all, 
not  to  be  obliged  to  put  oflF  {kKdvaaadaj)  this  body,  but  to  be  glorified 
living,  like  Elias,  drawing  the  heavenly  body  over  the  present  mortal 
body  like  a  garment,  but  of  course  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mor- 
tal body  is  absorbed  in  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  body. — In  this 
otherwise  clear  and  simple  passage  the  elye  icdl  kvdvad^uvoi^  ov  yvfivol 
evpedrjaofieda,  if  also  being  clothed^  etc.,  is  however  unintelligible. 
Whether  we  read,  with  Lachmann  and  Billroth  efTrep,  or  elye  with 
Qriesbach,  makes  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  idea.  Certainly 
elnepy  provided  thaty  gives  a  more  emphatic  prominence  to  the  conn 
dition,  but  precisely  for  this  reason  it  may  have  been  substituted  for 
the  milder  elye,^  if  thai  is  to  say  (thus  expressing  the  idea  merely 
as  a  presupposition).  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  ov.  yvfivoi^  which 
further  defines  the  kv&vadnevoi.  The  Codd.  D.  F.  G.  have  indeed 
the  reading  iKdvadfievoiy  and  Reiche  (Gottinger  Ostpr-Programm,  of 
1836)  declares  himself  in  its  favour.  But  critical  authorities  at  once 
decide  for  Mvad^ievoiy  which  reading  has  also  been  inserted  by  Lach- 
mann in  the  text ;  the  supposition  may  therefore  arise  that  a  desire 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  kvdvad^isvoi  led  to  the  substitution  of  one 
letter  for  another.  Now  if  we  maintain  ivSvadfisvoi  to  be  the  genu- 
ine reading,  we  must  next  enquire  if  this  expression  is  to  be  taken 
literally  or  metaphorically  ?f  Usteri  defends  the  former  view,  Billroth 

*  See  HartuDg's  Partikellehre,  pt  i.,  pp.  343,  406.  Hennann.  ad  Yiger.  pag.  834 
f  Flatt  has  given  another  explanation  of  the  passage;  this  however  fails  in  every 
purticolar,  and  we  therefore  only  mention  it  in  passing.  He  translate  it,  "  Although  we^ 
if  only  clothed  with  it  (not  clothed  upon)  shall  not  be  found  without  a  body,  i  e.,  will 
then  be  in  no  worse  position  than  they  who  are  changed."  But  the  "  only"  and  likewise 
the  *'  although"  are  not  found  in  the  text    It  is  also  a  &lse  notion  that  the  apostle  re- 
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the  latter ;  according  to  the  former  the  meaning  is,  "  Even  though 
we  are  clothed  with  the  garment  of  righteousness,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  destitute  of  this/'  while  the  latter  as- 
serts its  signification  to  be,  "  If  we  shall  be  found  clothed  with  the 
body,  and  not  without  a  body."  Unquestionably  Usteri's  view  is 
the  only  correct  one,*  for  even  if  BiUroth's  explanations  would  not, 
as  Usteri  thinks,  require  Medvfiivoi,  the  icai  is  nevertheless  not  well 
reconcileable  with  it.  And  the  fact  that  hrevdvaaadai  implies  that 
the  body  is  not  yet  put  off,  is  entirely  decisive  ;  for  kcu  ydp  k.  t.  X. 
(ver.  2)  is  connected  with  idv  KaraXvO^  (ver.  1)  as  a  heightening  of 
the  idea,  thus,  ^'For  we  know,  if  our  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved 
(t.  c,  if  we  die),  that  we  have  a  heavenly  building ;  for  even  in  this 
body  we  sigh  earnestly  after  the  clothing-upon  with  the  heavenly." 
It  would  consequently  be  perfectly  pleonastic  if  ver.  3  asserted, 
"  that  is  to  say,  not  being  already  dead,"  for  when  death  has  taken 
place,  the  clothing-upon  (inevdvaaadcu)  ceases  to  be  possible.  It 
only  remains  to  enquire  if  Billroth's  remarks  against  the  figurative 
explanation  ofyvfivdg^  and  to  which  Reiche  yields  assent,  maybe  dis- 
proved. He  first  observes,  that  Mvacurdcu  must  be  drawn  from  the 
same  imagery  as  afterwards  iKdvanaOcu,  But  the  koI  and  the  added 
ov  yvfivol  sufficiently  shew  that  the  apostle  is  passing  over  to  an- 
other figure ;  the  words  may  therefore  be  understood,  "  It  being 
supposed  beforehand  that  we  in  another  sense  shall  not  be  found 
naked,  but  well  clothed."  Billroth's  second  observation  is,  that 
there  is  here  no  occasion  whatever  for  mentioning  the  difference  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  But  as  in  ver.  10  this  is 
openly  stated,  it  is  here  perfectly  natural ;  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  room  to  suppose  that  it  was  perfectly  sufficient  to  be 
yet  living  at  the  Parousia  of  Christ  in  order  to  attain  the  cloth- 
ing-upon ;  this  error  is  refuted  by  Paul  in  ver.  8,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  the  fact  that  to  participate  in  the  blessing,  and  not  to  taste  death, 
a  standing  in  grace  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  was  a  necessary 
condition.  In  the  third  remark  Billroth  is  correct  in  opposition  to 
Usteri,  but  this  concerns  only  an  incidental  point  of  his  explanation. 
The  latter  incorrectly  receives  Mvadjievoi  not  as  identical  with  oh 
yvfivoij  but  as  maintaining  the  reference  to  the  oUrfHlpiov  i^  ovpavov 
(ver.  2).  This  is  entirely  liable  to  Billroth's  objection,  viz.^  that  of 
confounding  the  distinction  between  ivdvaaaOai  and  hrevdvaaaOai. 
Without  entering  more  fully  into  it,  Usteri's  view  conveys  a  mean- 
ing altogether  unsupported.    He  translates,  "  provided  only,  even 

garded  the  being  changed  (I  Cor.  zv.  63)  as  something  evil ;  it  is  rather  sot  forth  as  an 
advantage,  just  as  being  dotheii,  and  becoming  clothed  upon. 

*  Viz.,  in  the  main  point,  for  in  other  particulars  Usteri  has  likewise  failed  to  arriTe 
at  a  just  conclusion,  as  the  following  will  shew.  (See  Paul  Lehrbeg^.  p.  359  and  391, 
•eq.,  in  the  fourth  edition.)    Chiysostom  has  given  essendall/  the  same  explanation. 
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after  we  have  put  it  on^  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.''  But  how  is 
it  conceivable  that  aflber  thp  clothing  with  the  glorified  body  has 
taken  place,  any  one  shall  be  found  naked  ?  He  who  is  naked, 
i.  e.,  without  the  garment  of  righteousness,  the  new  nature,  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things  be  clothed-upon.  The  ov  yvfivol  is  there- 
fore only  an  epexegesis  to  the  synonym  Mvad^uvot^  i.  c,  clothed, 
and  is  applied  to  those  who  have  put  on  (the  garment  of  righteous- 
ness). (In  ver.  2  iv  tovtw  =  to  i<l>'  9  of  ver.  4,  cannot  be  received 
in  the  signification  of  yst/t^^  but  according  to  ver.  4  aicfjvei  is  rather 
to  be  supplied.  On  the  contrary  the  ^'  ol  of  ver.  4  is  decidedly 
conjunctive,  not  the  relative  with  the  preposition  [see  on  Bom. 
V.  12]  ;  and  is  best  explained  by  the  Hebrew  nyxa,  Gen.  xxxix.  23 ; 
Ps.  X.  6,  and  not  by  classic  use  as  =  inl  rovr^  &aTe.  Whore  in  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  conjunctively,  it  is  best  rendered  '^  in  that, 
because." 

Ver.  5. — ^In  order  to  strengthen  this  hope,  Paul  continues  that 
God,  who  had  prepared  for  him  and  all  believers  this  blessed  cloth- 
ing with  the  spiritual  body,  had  also  bestowed  his  Spirit  upon  them 
in  this  life  as  a  pledge  and  voucher.  (In  KaTepr/d^eaScu  regenera- 
tion is  conceived  as  a  new  creation,  referring  to  iv.  6. — 'Elg  avrb 
TovTo  regards  the  glorification  of  the  body  as  the  perfection  of  man 
generally.  [See  Comm.  on  Bom.  viii.  23.] — The  koI  is,  with  Lach- 
mann,  best  omitted  ;  the  6  dov^  k,  r.  A.,  can  then  be  fittingly  taken 
as  in  apposition  to  Oe6g, — Whether  dj)(>a^v  is  translated  earnest- 
money,  or  pledge,  is  quite  immaterial,  as  the  two  substantially  co- 
incide in  import ;  the  sense  is,  '^  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us  on  earth,  is  the  pledge  for  our  attainment 
of  the  object  in  the  future.") 

Vers.  6-9. — The  apostle  then  states  the  conclusion  that  under  these 
circumstances  he  will  ever  have  confidence,  striving  only  to  please  the 
Lord,  whether  here  or  there.  The  words  navrors  dcippoiJvTeg  (tHkorifiov- 
fieda  K,  T.  A.,  form  the  principal  idea.  A  large  parenthesis  is,  however, 
introduced  by  the  accessory  idea,  which  Paid,  with  a  glance  at  ors- 
vd^eiv  of  ver.  2,  connects,  by  the  words  koH  eld&reg — Kvpiov^  with  the 
leading  proposition.  The  icai  has,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thought,  which  somewhat  limits  dapfteZv,  an  almost  adversative  signifi- 
cation :  "  Since  we  weU  know  that  while  on  earth  we  are,  as  it  were, 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  comparison  with  our  true  home,  which  is  with  the 
Lord."  But  the  parenthesis  has  been  erroneously  restricted  to  ver. 
7,  and  even  by  Billroth,  believing  that  dap^ovfjiev  in  ver.  8  resumes 
again  the  6afi{>ovvTeq  of  ver.  6,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  cvdo/coi5/i€v 
is  the  principal  verb.  Lachmann  has  properly  extended  the  paren- 
thesis to  vers.  7  and  8,  and  thus  brought  out  clearly  the  real  sense 
of  the  passage.  The  parenthesis  thus  describes  the  subordinate  na- 
ture of  the  walking  by  faith  which  involves  necessarily  the  ininoddp 
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(ver.  2),  while  even  to  this  condition  is  ascribed  "confidence"  (^ofl- 
(telv)^  without,  however,  denying  that  the  being  with  the  Lord,  the 
nepnrarelv  did  eMovf,  is  to  be  preferred.  (See  Phil.  i.  23.)  In  addi- 
tion, the  6id  here  expresses  the  condition  that  is  to  pervade,  as  it 
were,  the  life  of  man.  (See  Winer's  Gr.  §  47,  i.  p.  889.)  Num.  xiL 
8  may  be  compared  as  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  antithesis  of 
feith  and  sight  here  mentioned.  It  is  there  said  :  nh^ha  i^^  ^7^^ 
which  the  LXX.  translate  ^v  ddu  luu  ov  di*  olvtyiidTfov. 

Ver.  10. — Concerning  the  subject-matter  of  this  verse,  see  on 
Kom.  ii.  6,  xiv.  10.  The  apparent  contradition  with  1  Cor.  vi  2,  3  ; 
John  iii.  18,  is  simply  explained  thus,  that  the  holy  are  so  far  not 
to  be  judged,  as  Christ  only  knows  them  in  their  holiness.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  only  makes  use  of  the  expression  del  ^jfidg  <t>avepcih 
67jv€u,  we  must  he  manifested.  The  ri  did  rav  a^fiaroc  soil,  frpax' 
divra^  plainly  refers  back  to  the  glorification  of  the  body,  and  we 
may  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  apostle,  supply  iv 
Tw  acjfMTc  to  the  KOfiiarp-ac^  which  would  concede  to  our  moral  con- 
duct an  influence  upon  the  future  body. 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  apostle  was  now  able  to  return  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct  in  his  apostolic  office.  He  declares  that  this 
reveals  itself  to  the  hearts  of  men  as  perfectly  true,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  needs  no  self-commendation  (iii.  1)  towards  them ;  he  wishes 
only  by  the  open  exhibition  of  his  labours  to  give  occasion  to  the 
Corinthians  to  free  themselves  from  those  who  indulged  in  self-pan- 
egyrics. Billroth's  supposition  relative  to  this  passage,  who  thinks 
that,  according  to  GaL  i.  10,  neldofiev  (ver.  11)  implies  treacherous 
persuasion,  is  liable  to  serious  doubt.  The  connexion  by  no  means 
sanctions  it,  though  it  still  might  be  said  that  Paul  chose  the  ex- 
pression with  a  view  to  the  accusation  of  his  antagonists,  as  in  fact 
the  following  66  naturally  suggests.  The  sense  would  then  be  this : 
"  As  our  opponents  say,  we  treacherously  persuade  men,  but  our 
sincerity  is  manifest  before  God."  The  d^op^^  KavxrjfuiTog  imep 
7}p5r,  occasion  of  glorying  on  our  behalf,  is  to  be  understood  thus : 
Paul  desires,  by  an  open  exhibition  of  his  proceedings,  to  convince 
the  Corinthians  of  his  sincerity,  that  they  may  joyfully  glory  in  him  as 
their  teacher,  and  defend  him  against  the  false  teachers.  Their  fidse- 
hood  is  expressed  by  the  antithesis  iv  npoocinot,  ov  Kopdl^  Paul  glories 
in  heaH  (KopSig),  for  Q^d  is  his  glory,  as  is  immediately  set  forth. 

Vers.  13-15. — Love  alone,  Paul  continues,  is  the  impelling  power 
to  his  conduct ;  however  men  may  regard  it,  as  moderate  or  immoder- 
ate self-praise,  he  has  in  this  not  himself  in  view,  but  either  God 
(whom  he  especially  desired  to  honour  by  his  work)  or  his  brethren. 

*  BeDgel  erroneously  supplies  KOftt^ofievOj  although  he  in  other  respects  oorrectlj  in- 
terprets the  apostolic  idea^  homo  cum  corpore  bene  vel  male  ogii^  cwn  oorjpore  meroedem 
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The  antithesis  she  k^iarrmevy  eIte  oGxppovovfisv,  tohether  we  are  beside 
ourselves  or  are  sober,  has  been  first  correctly  nnderstood  by  Bill- 
roth. It  is  not  a  different  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  apostle 
that  is  here  under  consideration ;  for  we  cannot  perceive  how  he 
could  be  led  to  the  mention  of  this ;  but  the  various  judgments 
passed  on  the  same  conduct  by  the  parties  in  Corinth.  However 
they  may  judge,  Paul  means  to  say,  under  no  circumstances  does  he 
seek  bis  own  ;  should  they  regard  his  praise  as  immoderate,  his  aim 
is  to  praise  Gtod  and  not  himself ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  deem 
the  praise  moderate,  he  wishes  therein  to  consider  the  weak  brethren. 
Love  is  with  him  the  element  which  annihilates  self.  Therefore  the 
love  of  Christ  (i.  e.,  not  love  towards  Christ,  but  that  which  he  bears 
within  himself,  and  imparts  to  his  people)  is,  as  it  were,  the  destruction 
of  all  those  beloDging  to  him  ;  since  he  died  for  all,  therefore  all  (who 
accept  him)  likewise  die  for  him,  i.  e.,  they  are  annihilated  in  their 
independent  existence  ;  they  live  no  longer  for  themselves,  but  for 
Christ. — The  only  difficulty  existing  here  is  in  the  fact  (apart  from 
the  idea  of  substitution  already  considered  at  Rom.  v.  12)  that  ver. 
14  says  precisely  dpa  ol  Trdvreg  dniSavov,  then  did  all  die,  which 
makes  the  death  of  all  appear  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  substitute  for  all,  while  in  ver.  15  the  dniSavev,  Iva  k.t.  A,., 
represents  the  death  of  all  as  an  act  depending  on  their  own  pleasure, 
to  wit,  how  they  should  believe.  The  difficulty  may  be  thus  explained : 
vnthout  the  death  of  Christ,  absolutely  none  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  die  to  himself,  for  that  is  possible  only  by  entering  into  and  ap- 
propriating his  life  of  love  ;  but  man  may  always  hinder,  by  his  re- 
sistai^ce,  the  power  of  Christ,  "  which  kills,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  alive,''  from  perfecting  his  work  in  him.  From  this  obstruct- 
ing resistance  the  15th  verse  is  intended  to  withhold  the  Corinth- 
ians. Before  Christ's  death  it  was  a  subject  of  reproof  to  no  man 
that  he  lived  to  himself,  but  after  Christ's  death  it  was  a  crime  in 
all  those  to  whom  the  word  of  the  cross  had  come.  In  this  manner 
a  strict  connexion  is  visible  with  ver.  16.  (In  i^eorrniKv  excess  and 
exaggeration,  in  this  connexion,  of  praise,  are  represented  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  ^Karaaig  or  [lavia. — Chrysostom  well  elucidates  awi- 
X^i,  constrains,  of  ver.  14,  by  ^  dydm]  ovk  d/fiiTiaiv  ^avxd^sLv  fie,  love  does 
not  permit  me  to  rest.  See  Acts  xviii.  5. — The  el  is  wanting  in 
B.C.D.E.F.G.,  and  is  justly  omitted  by  Lachmann  ;  it  is  only  intro- 
duced to  join  the  dpa  more  easily,  and  also  probably  in  order  to 
remove  the  apparent  pleonasm  with  ver.  15.  But  the  hypothetical 
conception  of  the  substitution  is  perfectly  untenable  ;  the  idea  ap- 
plies to  no  one  except  Christ,  who  only,  as  the  second  Adam,  could 
be  a  substitute  for  the  whole  human  race.  The  imip  plainly  stands 
here  =  dvrl,  for  only  upon  this  supposition  does  the  dpa  «.  t.  A., 
acquire  significance.    See  on  Matth.  xx.  28.) 
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Vers.  16, 17. — Under  this  point  of  view,  Paul  adds,  he  beholds 
all  believers ;  he  regards  the  old  man  in  them  as  dead  in  Christ, 
and  sees  in  them  only  the  new  creature,  i.  e.,  he  treats  them  as 
truly  renewed,  and  he  therefore  has  no  occasion  to  employ  any 
worldly  considerations  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  as  the  false 
teachers  do  (ver.  12).  For  the  ovdeva,  no  one  (ver.  16),  is  not  to  be 
received  absolutely  of  every  man  without  exception,  it  is  explained 
in  ver.  17  by  the  iv  XptarC),  The  icard  adpKa  (ver.  16)  corresponds 
with  the  dpxala  (ver.  17),  as  Karci  Trvevfjia  is  to  be  supplied  to  iccuvd. 
The  entire  passage  is  based  upon  the  parallel  between  the  new 
birth  and  a  new  creation  ;  therefore  the  icaivb^  dvOpcmo^  is  here  also 
styled  Kcuvrj  tcriaig  =  nynrj  n^a,  as  the  Jews  already  denominated 
proselytes.  (See  at  John  iii.  3  ;  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  Eph.  iv.  24.)  Besides, 
the  ra  dpxala  naprjXdev  k,  t.  X.,  contains  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xliii.  18, 
19,  a  passage  which  is  evidently  referred  to  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  5.  The 
prophetic  passage  relates,  indeed,  to  the  subversion  of  the  entire  old 
condition  of  the  world,  and  to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  the  sentiment  admits  equally  an  individual  as  a  general 
application.  In  this  clear  train  of  thought  the  el  de  k(u  iyv6icafiev  KarcL 
adpKa  XpiOTov,  dkXd  vvv  ovketi  yiv6aKonev,  and  if  also  we  have  knoton 
Christ  after  the  fleshy  yet  now,  etc.,  alone  presents  a  diflSculty.  But 
if  we  do  not  allow  our  vision  to  be  obscured  by  the  various  explana- 
tions of  our  passage,  the  following  very  simple  meaning  of  the 
words  presents  itself :  "  I  no  longer  know  any  man  after  the  flesh, 
not  even  Christ  himself,  of  whom  it  might  bo  supposed  that  what 
was  true  in  the  case  of  men,  is  inapplicable  to  him/'  The  words 
consequently  represent  the  ovdha  as  taken  in  the  most  extended 
sense.  Even  in  Christ  an  event  took  place  analogous  to  that 
which  happens  to  man  in  regeneration ;  in  the  resurrection  his 
fleshly  life  (/cora  adpKo)  passed  over  into  a  spiritual  life  {tcard  TTvevna)^ 
and  in  this  Paul  means  to  say,  he  alone  knows  Christ.  Unques- 
tionably the  el  6e  kcu  iyv^Ko^iev  would  thus  imply  that  Paul  had 
already,  before  his  conversion,  seen  the  Lord  at  his  visits  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;**  but  this  supposition  occasions  not  the  least  difficulty.  Glanc- 
ing back  at  the  ^v  npcjo^nc^  Kavxo)nivovg  of  ver.  12,  we  may  find  in 
the  words  a  gentle  antithesis  against  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  personal  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer  while  on  earth, 
employing  this  circumstance  in  opposition  to  Paul  ;f  but  this  ref- 
erence is  at  all  events  incidental,  and  not  subsequently  enlai^ged 

*  See  the  geDeral  introduction  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  §  L  Yol  IIL  p.  420,  note. 

f  The  subject  here  is  hy  no  meaus  a  relaiiojiship  with  the  Redeemer,  as  claimed  hy 
Storr  in  order  to  gain  support  for  his  hypothesis  that  the  sect  of  Christ  were  followers  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  It  can  be  merely  inferred  from  this  passage  that  if  anj  one 
imputed  so  high  a  value  to  mere  intercourse  with  Christy  he  would  have  rated  still  more 
highlj  natural  relationship.    (See  oonoeming  this,  Introd.  §  1.) 
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upon.  But  in  opposition  to  our  simple  exposition  of  the  passage,  it 
may  be  alleged  that  Paul  commonly,  and  especially  also  in  the  im- 
mediately following  verses,  brings  prominently  forward  the  suffering 
and  dying  Christ ;  how  then  can  he  say  here  :  **now  we  know  him 
no  more  ?"  the  vvv  in  ver.  16  would  seem  certainly  to  contrast  his 
state  of  conversion  with  his  earlier,  unconverted  state.  Does  Paul 
thus  also,  after  his  conversion,  know  Christ  icard  odpua^  i.  e.,  in  his 
sufferings  ?  This  view  is  especially  held  forth  by  Baur  (iiber  die 
Ohristusparthei,  in  the  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  1831,  pt.  iv.  p.  95).  But  if 
the  apostle  speaks  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  he  decidedly  men- 
tions it  as  past,  representing  death  as  vanquished  by  the  resurreo- 
tion ;  he  can  therefore  with  perfect  justness  assert,  even  attributing 
due  importance  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  I  now  know  Christ 
only  as  the  glorified."  This  objection,  therefore,  cannot  materially 
affect  the  correctness  of  our  supposition,  the  more  so  as  every  other 
explanation  of  the  passage  has  a  forced  character.  This  appears  to 
me  especially  to  apply  to  Baur's  explanation  of  the  passage,  which 
refers  yiv6oiceiv  kctg  adpKa  X.giar6v  to  the  Judaizing  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  so  that  adp^  indicates  what  is  national,  what  is 
subject  to  popular  prejudices.  But  then  the  article  would  be 
required  ;  6  KaTd  adpKa  XgiarSg  could  alone  indicate  the  Jewish 
conception  of  the  Messiah.  Again,  this  view  would  likewise  weaken 
the  personal  to  a  simply  abstract  meaning,  whence  also  Baur  asserts 
that  oidiv  may  likewise  stand  for  oideva ;  but  I  can  see  nothing 
which  justifies  such  an  assumption.  The  connexion  rather  requires 
that  the  stress  should  be  laid  precisely  upon  persons,  for  at  ver.  14 
the  apostle  starts  from  the  thought  that  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained him  to  judge  every  person,  not  according  to  his  exterior, 
but  according  to  his  relation  to  Christ.  Idp^  here  signifies  not  sin, 
but  external  qualities  in  opposition  to  internal,  though  unquestion- 
ably there  cleaves  to  the  external  the  idea  of  infirmity  (doOivua) 
which  Paul  also  expressly  ascribes  to  Christ  (xiii.  4). 

Ver.  18. — This  new  creation  is  however  God's  work  alone.  He 
has  reconciled  men  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  given  to  them 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  i.  c,  the  economy  whereby  the  higher 
spiritual  powers  acquired  in  the  work  of  Christ  for  men,  are  dif- 
fused in  a  regular  manner  over  the  whole  race  (see  on  iii.  9).  Bill- 
roth's  objection  that  thus  first  ^fm^  refers  to  all  men,  and  then  i^fuv 
only  to  Paul  or  the  teachers,  is  nullified  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  not  for  the  teachers  alone,  but  for 
alL  True,  the  one  class  sustains  toward  it  an  active,  the  other  a  pas- 
sive relation ;  but  inasmuch  as  reconciliation  in  the  subject  is  not 
merely  a  single  momentary  event,  but  continuous,  so  likewise  the 
teachers  again  sustain  in  this  respect  a  passive  relation,  for  they  also 
require  reconciliation  and  its  proclamation.  Finally,  regarded  ol^- 
Vol.  IV.— 29 
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jectively,  the  reconciliation  is  accomplished  once  for  all ;  hence  the 
form  KaraXXdiavTog. 

Ver.  19. — This  verse  only  repeats,  by  way  of  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  idea  of  ver.  18.  (The  pleonastic  d>g  SrtiB  found 
again  in  2  Cor.  xi.  21.  Winer's  Gr.  §  65,  9.*)  It  was  not  necessary 
here  to  render  prominent  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ;  therefore  ffv 
iMTaXXdaacnf  is  to  be  understoodf  =  icot^AAo^,  so  that  here  again 
the  preterite  signifies  the  reconciliation  to  be  complete,  as  by  difievog 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  in  the  form  of  utterance  is  con- 
ceived as  X6yog  rrjg  KaraXXayTjg^  the  word  of  reconciUcUion^  is  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  established.  On  the  contrary  the  act  of  forgiving 
sin  is  conceived  in  the  firj  Xoyi^dfievog  rd  irapaTrrdfiaTay  not  reckoning 
their  trespasses^  as  abiding,  extending  through  the  entire  history  of 
humanity.  It  is  however  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  with  this 
n^ative  side  the  positive  one  of  imparting  righteousness  must  be 
considered  as  connected.  (See  at  Rom.  iv.  8-5.)  For  that  man  only 
can  truly  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  whom  the  new  birth 
has  taken  place.  KaTc^XXayq  and  its  import  has  already  been  treated 
upon  at  Bom.  iil  24,  25.  This  passage  is  the  one  which  above  all 
others  is  appealed  to  for  the  view  that  men  alone  are  reconciled,  be- 
cause God  is  represented  as  the  author  of  reconciliation.  But  jus- 
tice and  mercy  are  considered  by  the  apostle  as  equally  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  with  this  the  Son  is  conceived  as  render- 
ing the  satisfaction  to  the  Father,  i,  e.,  love  as  fulfilling  the  de- 
mands of  justice.^  This  view  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
which  appears  in  ver.  21,  and  which  presupposes  a  reconciliation 
with  God,  although  the  expression  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  the  remarks  on  John  iii.  16.)  It  is  only  under  this  point  of 
view  that  it  can  be  conceived  how  reconciliation  may  be  considered 
an  act  for  the  annunciation  of  which  a  ministry  with  a  new  economy 
is  founded.  If  the  reconciliation  were  solely  on  the  side  of  man,  it 
could  only  be  preached  that  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  had  taken 
place,  which  renders  possible  the  reconciliation  of  the  subject ;  but 

*  In  pro&ne  Greek  6(  6ri  never  oocars,  except  in  the  oonnexion  &c  ^fi  fuOuara.  See 
Hennann.  ad  Viger.  p.  S5a 

f  The  arg^oment  emplojed  hj  Ruckert  in  opposition  to  thia  is  without  weight  He 
first  says  the  paraphrase  with  riv  is  not  usual  with  Paul ;  it  is  oertainlj  not  often  em- 
ployed  by  him,  but  nevertheless  occurs  in  Qal  i.  23.  Next  that  the  imperfect  is  not 
applicable  here,  but  in  iv  the  aorist  is  included  as  well  as  the  imperfect  And  lastly,  that 
naTdTMaauv  then  requires  to  be  connected  with  i/v  \  but  John  L  9  proves  that  this  is  bj 
no  means  neoessary. 

X  The  Gedc  iv  Xpi<rr^  is  finally  to  be  connected  in  our  passage;  God  in  Christ,  u  e- 
who  was  in  Christ,  reconciled  the  worid  with  himself  not  as  it  were  thus:  God  recon- 
ciled the  world  through  Christ  with  himsel£  In  the  first  acceptation  we  are  reminded  of 
John  xiv.  9,  "  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.^  The  Son  is  not  God  aside 
from  the  Father,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  one  sole  God,  the  pure  essentially  equal 
beam  of  orighial  light 
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the  church  has  ever  taught  that  reconciliation  was  reoZZy  effected 
upon  Golgotha,  and  its  preaching  has  in  this  form  alone  a  comfort- 
ing and  soul-transforming  power.  (A  slight  anacoluthon  cannot  be 
denied  in  the  participle  difievog  :  the  former  should  have  been  Sdero 
corresponding  to  fpf  KaTaXXdaa(»>v  :  the  participle  suggests  the  idea, 
that  the  institution  of  the  words  of  reconciliation  is  parallel  with  the 
/i^  Xayi^Sfievoc  avroXg  rd  napaTTT^fMTa,  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
interpreters  should  imagine  the  words  kcu  difievog  h  iJfxZv  «.  t.  A.  to 
signify  "  h|hath  removed  our  sins'*  \X6rfov  ri6ivat  =  rcUionem  inire]. 
But  this  interpretation  requires  no  special  refutation.) 

Vers.  20,  21. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Christ's  place,* 
the  entreating  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  i.  e.,  to  accept  the  re- 
conciliation which  has  already  taken  place,  is  then  precisely  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ministration  instituted  by  Gt)d.t  For  on  God's  part  all 
is  effected  ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  on  the  side  of  man  that  he  accept 
the  gift  of  God,  and,  putting  away  sin,  permit  the  righteousness  of 
God  to  be  bestowed  on  him.  In  conclusion,  it  is  here  evident  that 
dfjta^la,  stUy  indicates  a  condition  ;  6iK€uoavvri  Beov  also  implies  the 
state  of  righteousness  (the  signification  ^^  declaring  righteous,"  is 
entirely  inapplicable)  which  true  reconciliation,  and  the  regenera- 
tion connected  therewith,  calls  forth.  But  inasmuch  as  this  condi- 
tion is  a  derived,^  growing  state,  nay  even  one  which  may  be  again 
lost,  and  which  must  ever  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  originad  source  of 
life,  it  is  not  with  the  condition  itself  that  salvation  is  connected, 
but  with  the  power  which  creates  it,  t.  e.,  objectively,  Christ  and  his 
work,  subjectively,  faith.  (See  upon  this  subject  the  extended  ob- 
servations at  Rom.  iii  21.)  The  t6v  dfiapriav  firj  yvdvra  dfiapTtav 
krnotriae^  made  him  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  is  peculiar  to  our  passage. 
Gal.  iii.  13  is  similar  ;  yevdfievo^  vnep  vfiCJv  Kardpa,  becoming  a  curse 
for  Tis,  The  inoirjae  however  gives  more  prominence  to  the  Divine 
purpose,  which  is  of  course  to  be  understood  as  not  compulsory,  but 
as  entirely  in  concert  with  the  wiU  of  the  Son.  It  is  also  the  same 
in  Bom.  viii  8. — The  assumption  that  diiaprta  here  stands  for  sacri- 
fice for  sin  =  rwip»3  or  oyii,  Lev.vL  23  ;  Num.  viii.  8,  is  liable  to  the 
difficulty  of  requiring  that  we  give  to  dimfrrla  two  significations. 

^  It  is  trae  that  xmip  might  here  also  be  miderBtood  as  **  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
Ohrist  ;**  but  the  idea  of  "  ambassador,"  as  well  as  the  clause  "  as  if  God  were  beseeching 
bj  us,''  forbid  us  to  overlook  the  idea  of  substitution. 

f  This  holds  not  merely  of  preaching  to  those  who  are  jet  to  be  converted,  but  also 
for  Christians,  who  always  require  not  only  the  renewal  dT  repentance,  but  also  of  the 
assurance  of  reconciliation.  Without  this  announcement  of  the  atonement  fbr  the  world, 
preaching  would  possess  no  specifically  Christian  character.  It  is,  finally,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  plant,  but  it  is  requisite  to  water  and 
likewise  to  continue  to  cultivate  on  right  soil ;  and  in  reference  to  this  demand  of  th« 
churoh,  preaching  naturally  includes  many  other  objects. 

X  Therefore  iv  air^^  which  is  not  to  be  understood  the  same  as  6i*  oifTo^  bat  may  b» 
explained  by  "in  case,  and  so  fiur  as  we  live  in  his  feilowahip." 
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The  opinion  tbat  dfuiprla  stands  for  the  concrete  dfuxpruXS^  must  be 
rejected  ;  for  the  thought  is  wholly  inapposite  that  God  has  made 
him  who  is  holy  a  sinner.  It  is  simplest  after  the  analogy  of  JElom. 
viii.  3,  to  i^etaio  the  signification  '^  sin."  God  made  him  who  had  no 
thought  of  sin  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  com- 
^  mitted  it)  to  be  sin,  i.  e.y  caused  him,  according  to  his  purpose,  to 
represent  sin  ;  regarded  him  in  his  real  unity  with  sinful  man,  as 
surety  and  sin-offeriug  for  the  race,  in  order  in  his  flesh  tf)  condenm 
sin  for  ever.    (See  on  Rom.  viil  8  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24) 

§  6.  The  Admonition. 
(vi  1— viL  1.) 

As  the  servant  of  God  the  a][)ostle  admonishes  the  Corinthians 
not  to  receive  grace  in  vain,  that  his  ministry  may  not  thereby  be 
blamed ;  that  he  may  rather  approve  himself  a  servant  of  God, 
in  that,  although  overtaken  by  all  kinds  of  earthly  afflictions,  he 
is  nevertheless  faithful,  and  asserts  himself  victorious  over  eveiy 
opposition  (vL  1-10).  He  also  expressly  warns  them  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  darkness  and  its  works,  and  to  keep  themselves,  as 
belonging  to  God's  people,  free  from  all  pollution  (vi.  11 — vii  1). 

Vers.  1-3. — Paul  does  not  assume  a  position  above  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  condescendingly  desires  to  become  a  fellow-worker  with 
them,  and  to  admonish  them  as  they  ought  to  admonish  themselves. 
Unquestionably  the  apostle  here  considers  the  possibility  of  the  grace 
received  by  any  one  being  again  lost.  The  dangerous  error  of  pre- 
destination which  asserts  that  grace  cannot  be  lost,  is  unknown  to 
Scripture,  and  experience  confirms  the  falsehood  of  it ;  as  thus  the 
conversion  of  many  who  at  a  later  period  again  become  apostates 
must  according  to  predestinarian  views,  be  referred  to  a  mere  t;o2tm- 
taa  signi.  The  apostle  felt  himself  compelled  to  this  admonition  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to  the  accusation  that  he  fulfilled  his 
ministry  in  a  sluggish  and  indifferent  manner,  that  he  had  respect 
unto  men.  The  quotation  from  Isa.  xlix.  8,  with  which  he  supports 
^s  admonition,  and  which  he  cites  faithfully  after  the  LXX.,  de- 
scribes the  day  of  grace  in  which  all  the  promises  were  fulfilled ;  the 
mention  of  it  is  intended  to  awaken  reciprocal  and  grateful  love  in 
believers,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  them  to  make  true  use  of  a 
period  so  full  of  blessing.  It  is  likewise  intended  to  remind  them  that 
a  difficult  hour  of  temptation  may  arrive,  in  which  they  may  not  be 
able  to  stand,  should  they  not  have  diligently  employed  the  daj  of 
salvation.  (The  quotation  closely  follows  the  LXX. — Ae«r6f  has 
occurred  already,  Luke  iv.  24 ;  Acts  x.  36  ;  eunp6o6eKTog,  Bom.  xv. 
16. — In  yer.  8,  npoaKOTn^  =  CKavdaXov.) 
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Yen.  4-10. — ^Paul  then  depicts  ia  a  varied  and  copious  discourse 
his  apostolic  labours,  which  must  recommend  him  as  a  servant  of 
God  (v.  12).  Three  divisions  are  distinguishable  in  the  entire  pas- 
sage ;  the  first  describes  external  afflictions  (as  far  as  iv  vrfinelaig); 
the  next  contains  expressions  of  spiritual  prerogatives  and  virtues 
(as  far  as  iv  6wdfjtei  Qeov);  and  then  antitheses  succeed,  in  which 
outward  affliction  is^contrasted  with  the  virtues,  and  the  latter  are 
represented  as  utterly  vanquishing  the  former.  Here  again  however 
we  cannot  without  forced  arts  give  any  reliable  reasons  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particulars  ;  special  and  general  features  alternate, 
without  any  perceptible  reason ;  the  apostolic  discourse  presses  on- 
ward without  order,  like  a  mighty  stream.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  seq., 
there  occurs  an  entirely  similar  passage.  In  the  present  passage  it 
is  striking  that  the  outward  matters  take  the  first  place  ;  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  context  that  the  spiritual  advantages  would 
be  first  mentioned,  since  surely  in  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  office 
these  are  of  pressing  importance.  But  Paul  proceeds  in  a  climax  ; 
he  passes  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  from  the  conflict  to  the 
victory.  (Concerning  arevoxoiipla  see  iv.  8  ;  dKaraaraaia  is  found  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  83,  in  the  signification  of  "  confusion,"  as  also  at  2  Cor. 
xii  20 ;  it  here  signifies  "  disturbed,  uncertain  life." — In  ver.  6  the 
kv  TTvevimri  dyt(o  arrests  attention  on  account  of  the  generality  of  the 
expression,  for  all  the  preceding  virtues  are  possible  only  through  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  this  reason  Bengel,  Baumgarten  and  others,  un- 
derstand it  of  the  Charismata  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  mention  can 
be  made  of  these,  as  these  gifts  might  be  connected  with  an  unlaw- 
ful striving.  The  expression  is  best  regarded  as  general  indeed,  but 
so  that  the  following  points  are  conceived  subordinately  to  it.)  The 
antitheses  from  vers.  8-10  are  caiTied  out  in  strict  rhetorical  form, 
and  with  the  utmost  spirit.  Under  the  figure  of  the  combatant 
(Bom.  vi.  13,  xiii  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  10,  seq.),  Paul  represents  himself 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  righteousness,  wielding  alike  weapons  oi 
offence  (6nXa  defta),  and  of  defence  (dpiarepd^  if>vXaxTripui^  dfiWTrjpui),^ 
With  these  he  presses  forward  triumphantly  through  the  most  varied 
circumstances.  (The  dia  is  to  be  rendered  here  "  by  ;"  the  preposi- 
tion carries  on  the  figure  upon  which  he  entered,  although  imper- 
fectly, by  means  of  the  expression  ^rrAa  ditcoKxrvvrig.)  In  what  follows 
Paul  places  the  plausible  views  of  his  antagonists  concerning  him, 
introduced  with  a^c^  in  contrast  with  his  own  true  character,  as  re-^ 
cognizable  by  the  eye  of  faith.  Thus  rightly  Emmerling.  Bill- 
roth errs  in  referring  d)g  to  both  the  members,  thus  making  the 
views  of  the  opponents  signified  not  by  this,  but  by  the  connexion 
of  the  whole.  The  kcU  each  time  repeated,  to  which  in  ver.  9  l6ov 
is  added,  and  which  may  in  each  case  be  supplied,  entirely  refutes 

*  Bengel  obaenres:  per  arma  qffinuioa  qywnfloremuajperd^fentioa  ^uwn  laboramus. 
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this  supposition.  Among  the  antitheses  dyoovfievoi  is  striking.  This 
expression  means  not  "  mistaken,"  but  "  unknown  ;"  but  how  could 
this  be  made  a  ground  of  accusation  ?  Probably  it  refers  to 
the  assertion  of  his  enemies  that  he  was  merely  an  inconsiderable 
teacher  in  the  church  ;  that  Peter,  John,  and  James  were  of  more 
importance.  To  this  Paul  replies,  by  pointing  to  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance, i.  e.,  his  extended  labours,  which  had  made  him  well  known. 
— ^In  Xvnovfievoiy  tttcj^o/,  outward  trouble  and  poverty  are  contrasted 
with  that  joy  and  spiritual  abundance  which  can  impart  without 
in  any  degree  impairing  itsel£ ,  (On  ndvra  mrexeiv^  see  at  1  Cor. 
iiL22.) 

Vers.  11-13. — This  public  statement  by  the  apostle,  which  might 
again  be  construed  by  his  enemies  as  conceit,  he  desires  to  have 
reciprocated  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  by  a  similar  frank- 
ness ;  the  reward  he  alone  seeks  is,  love  for  love.  But  with  this 
request  the  reproach  is  likewise  connected,  that  they  are  yet  re- 
served and  narrow-souled.  •  (In  ver.  11  ardita  dvewye,  xapdia  TrerrArf- 
rvvT(M,  does  not  imply  discourse  in  general,  but  frank  confidential 
discourse,  as  Billroth  correctly  maintains  in  opposition  to  Fritzsche. 
— ^In  ver.  12  the  apostle  contrasts  with  nXarvveadcu^  (ttsvox(^'ut$(u, 
but  at  the  same  time  modifies  somewhat  the  idea.  Instead  of  say- 
ing, I  am  not  straitened  towards  you,  he  says,  Ye  are  not  straitened 
in  us,  {,  e.,  I  embrace  you  with  wide-hearted  love.  To  regard  the 
crevoxiOQelade  as  imperative,  with  Heumann,  Moras,  and  Schleusner, 
is  unconditionally  forbidden  by  the  ov.-^The  accusative  rrfv  avrrjv 
dvTCfuoSlav  of  ver.  13,  is  to  be  explained  with  Fritzsche,  as  being 
connected  with  TrXaTvvSTjTe  without  ellipisis,  and  is  resolved  by  rb  6k 
avrb^  5  kariv  dvTifuadla.) 

Vers.  14,  15. — The  admonition  introduced  in  vi.  1,  is  now  re- 
sumed and  continued,  for  by  their  obedience  thereunto  the  Corinth- 
ians are  to  display  the  sincerity  of  their  love.  But  what  leads  the 
apostle  now  to  apply  the  general  exhortation  of  ver.  1,  not  to  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  to  the  special  purpose  of  preventing 
all  fellowship  with  unbelievers  ?  And  besides  this  to  connect  the 
exhortation  immediately  with  the  TrkarvvdrfTe  ical  iimg,  whence  it 
appears  as  the  purport  of  the  following  sketch  that  they  were  to 
display  this  temper  precisely  in  the  separation  recommended.  But 
the  Christians  were  already  separated  fix)m  the  Gentiles ;  the  ex- 
hortation which  follows  could  therefore  only  be  intended  to  advise 
them  to  remain  distinct,  and  to  beware  of  backsliding.  But  of  re- 
lapsing into  idolatry,  the  apostle  had  as  yet  by  no  means  spoken, 
and  to  this  what  follows  contains  no  allusion.  If,  indeed,  we  con- 
sider that  individual  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  had  them- 
selves participated  in  sacrificial  festivals  in  the  heathen  temples  (1 
Cor.  viii.  10),  there  existed  ground  for  dreading  a  relapse  into  hea* 
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thenifim ;  yet  eMwAa,  in  ver.  16,  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  in  its 
proper  sense,  since  its  antithesis,  the  temple  of  Gkxi,  is  employed 
only  as  a  figure.  It  appears  most  probable  to  me,  that  the  reason 
why  Paul  asserts  so  impressively  the  necessity  of  an  absolute  separa- 
tion from  unbelievers,  was  in  order  to  signify  the  danger  incurred 
by  his  antagonists  (v.  12),  if  they  continued  in  their  present 
course.  The  apostle  intentionally  alludes  to  it  in  an  indirect 
manner,  because  he  still  hoped  for  a  favourable  issue,  and  towards 
the  extremest  offenders  would  exercise  the  extremest  forbearance. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  stands  in  strictest  connexion  alike 
with  what  precedes  and  follows.  Finally,  it  will  of  course  be  evi- 
dent that  according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  v.  10,  the 
fellowship  here  forbidden  does  not  apply  to  every  form  of  association 
or  living  together,  but  to  labouring  together  for  one  end.  Now,  of 
labouring  with  the  Gentiles  no  party  in  Corinth  had  thought ;  the 
heathen  tendencies  which,  according  to  the  first  epistle,  still  prevailed 
in  that  church,  could  not  certainly  have  given  occasion  to  so  em- 
phatic a  diatribe  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  enmity  of  Paul's  adversaries 
had  arisen  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  labour  with  them  for  any  length  of  time,  t.  e., 
to  acknowledge  them  as  members  of  that  church  for  whose  destruc- 
tion they  toiled.  This  was  to  be  indirectly  brought  before  their 
minds,  and  for  that  reason  Paul  expresses  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing opposites  in  the  strongest  terms.  If  the  adversaries  were  not 
already  amoroL,  okSto^,  children  of  the  devil,  they  were  decidedly  on 
the  way  to  become  such.  The  contrasts  of  light,  righteousness,  etc., 
which  indicate  the  well-aff'ected,  are  not  to  be  regarded  either  as 
exaggeration,  or  that  which  the  Corinthians  were  yet  to  become, 
but  rather  as  the  true  expression  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
regenerate  man  in  whom  Christ  dweUs,  is  indeed  sinful  and  weak 
in  the  old  man,  but  his  true  self,  in  which  alone  he  is  beheld  of 
Gk)d,  is  holy  and  perfect,  for  it  is  Christ  in  him.  The  Catholic  view 
of  a  gradual  purification  of  the  new  man  in  no  degree  corresponds, 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  See  on  vii.  1.  (In  ver. 
14  kTBpo^vyelv  is  a  very  rare  word,  less  difficult  in  its  signification 
than  its  etymology.  By  some  it  has  been  derived  from  ^vydg^  in  the^ 
signification  of  a  "  balance,"  according  to  which  trepo^vyeiv  must 
mean  "  to  incline  to  one  side  of  the  balance."  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly better  to  derive  the  word  from  the  signification  "  yoke,"  mak- 
ing krepo^vyecv  mean  "  to  be  fastened  with  a  yoke  with  different 
animals,  e.  g,,  ox  and  horse ;  i.  e.,  to  work  with  different  powers, 
towards  one  end." — ^In  ver.  15  BeXidp  is  unquestionably  the  correct 
reading.  It  is  =  V?i^a,  but  not  a  mere  error  of  transcription,  but 
possibly  a  provincialism,  in  which  examples  are  not  wanting  of  tha- 
exchange  of  X  with  p.    BeXidp  is  also  found  in  the  Testament^  zii*. 
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patr.  in  Ordbii  spicil,  i.  159. — ^In  ver.  16  avyicarddeaig^  approbation, 
consenting  unto^  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  here.  (See 
Cicer.  QuaBst.  Acfiwl.  iv.  2.) 

Vers.  16-18. — ^Paul  might  consider  the  image  of  the  temple,  in  a 
church  formed  of  Gentile  elements,  as  not  entirely  intelligible  ;  he 
therefore  explains  it  from  Lev.  xxvL  11,  and  then  proceeds  to 
strengthen  anew  his  warning  against  any  closer  connexion  with  dis- 
similar elements  by  passages  from  Isa.  liL  11  ;  Jerem.  xxxi.  33, 
xxxil  38.  The  application  of  the  first  quotation  proves,  how  real 
the  apostle  would  have  his  readers  regard  the  image  of  the  temple  ; 
the  point  made  specially  prominent  by  it  is  the  indwelling  of  Qod 
in  man.  (See  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  vL  19.)  From  the  force  of  this  houcelv^ 
IfinepiTraTelv,  dwell  in,  walk  in^  therefore,  nothing  is  to  be, abated  ; 
the  latter  expression  corresponds  to  the  fiivuv  of  John,  and  stands 
parallel  with  the  dyeiv  of  Rom.  viii.  11.  In  the  citation  from  Isa. 
Iii  11,  an  allusion  is  unmistakeable  to  the  Mosaic  law  which  declared 
those  unclean  who  touched  a  dead  body,  and  other  objects  pro- 
nounced unclean.  The  apostle  conceives  the  idea  typically,  and 
gives  it  a  spiritual  application.  The  concluding  quotation  contains 
the  promises  of  grace  which  shall  follow  the  faithful  observance  of 
this  admonition,  which  are  all  concentrated  in  their  receiving  the 
adoption  of  children.  (navTo«paT{jp,  except  in  this  passage,  only 
occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  there  frequently.  The  LXX.  render 
by  it  ■»!jP  and  n'sKasf   "\) 

Chap.  vii.  1. — Under  the  possession  of  such  promises,  which 
must  assuredly  awaken  gratitude,  Paul  finally  again  repeats  his  ex- 
hortation that  they  should  preserve  themselves  free  from  every  stain, 
and  in  (childlike)  fear  of  God  (see  on  Rom.  viii.  15)  perfect  their 
(commenced)  sanctification.  (On  the  inoport  of  iyioavvrj  see  at  1  Cor. 
L  30.)  According  to  the  general  train  of  thought  (as  already  ob- 
served at  1  Cor.  i,  and  iii.  15),  Paul  means  not  to  represent  flesh 
and  spirit  {odp^  kcu,  Trvevfui)  i,  6.,  the  entire  man,  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  as  unclean  and  requiring  purification  ;  for  vi.  14, 15,  de- 
scribes the  same  objects  here  addressed  as  light  and  righteousness 
itself,  consequently,  such  as  have  already  received  through  faith 
in  Christ,  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  participation  in  the  merits 
of  Christ.  The  words  only  bear  reference  to  keeping  themselves  free 
from  all  contamination,  and  to  the  further  growth  of  the  pure  new 
man  (1  John  iii.  9),  by  which  the  old  man  who  is  devoted  to  death 
{not  to  purification)  is  ever  more  and  more  displaced.  But  in  ap- 
pearance, this  process  of  the  growth  of  the  new,  and  the  dying  of  the 
old  man,  takes  the  form  of  a  being  purifiedy  because  the  same  indi- 
vidual bears  within  himself  alike  the  old  and  the  new  man.  The 
passages  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21.  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
similar  manner. 
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§  7.  Godly  SoRaow. 
(vii  2-16.) 

Taming  from  the  more  objective  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  pre- 
ceding section,  to  the  actually  existing  circumstances,  Paul  first  de- 
scribes his  apprehension  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Co- 
rinthians might  have  received  his  epistle,  in  which  respect,  however, 
Titus  had  comforted  him  (vii.  2-7);  he  then  shews  how  the  godly 
sorrow  of  true  repentance  is  ever  the  source  of  inextinguishable  joy, 
for  which  reason  he  had  been  comforted  even  by  their  mourning, 
because  it  was  not  a  Sorrow  of  the  world  (vii.  8-16). 

Vers.  2-4. — This  section,  compared  with  chaps,  x.  and  xi.,  proves 
quite  clearly  that  Paul  certainly  addressed  the  entire  epistle  to  the 
still  outwardly  undivided  church,  but  that  in  the  first  nine  chapters 
he  addresses  himself  in  thought  rather  to  the  well-affected,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  to  the  adversaries.  Yet  passages  such  as  vL  14, 
seq.,  indicate  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  his  antagonists  even  in 
the  earlier  chapters ;  for,  without  such  a  supposition,  the  immediate 
and  animated  transition  from  vii.  1  to  2,  and  the  declarations  x^Pl' 
aare  '^frng,  ovdeva  ^ncrjijiifjLsv  k,  t.  A.,  receive  «5,  etc.,  are  utterly  in- 
explicable. How  could  Paul  immediately  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  "  we  have  wronged  no  man,"  after  exhorting  them  to 
"  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthiness^of  flesh  and  spirit,"  if  the 
latter  injunction  bore  none  other  than  a  strictly  general  and  moral 
reference  ?  On  the  contrary  such  a  transition  is  easily  accounted  for, 
if  we  admit  that  it  enjoined,  as  above  explained,  the  necessary 
separation  from  the  antagonists,  in  case  they  persevered  in  their 
worldly  tendencies.  (To  the  ^wp^aare  i^iag,  the  TrXarvvOTjfTE  of  vi.  13 
may  be  fittingly  compared.  Love  is  represented  as  a  capacity  of 
receiving.  In  the  expressions  which  follow,  Paul  takes  into  consid- 
eration the,  to  a  certain  extent,  abominable  accusations  of  his  oppo- 
nents. [See  particularly  on  TrAeove/creZv,  viii.  19,  20,  xii  14,  16.] 
The  reference  is  not  to  any  particular  individual,  as,  e.  gr.,  the  in- 
cestuous person. — The  npoeiprjKa  refers  to  vi.  12. — ^The  plural  hf  raXg 
fcapdlatg  is  again  striking,  but  it  refers  to  Paul  and  those  like-mind- 
ed, here  particularly  to  Titus  [ver.  6,  seq.]  The  elg  to  ovvanodaveXv 
and  av^v  are  but  a  periphrasis  for  navrore,  so  that  the  meaning  is, 
"  forever,  and  under  all  circumstances.'' — In  ver.  4,  naffpTiaia  is  not 
"frankness,"  but  "  bold,  joyful  hope."  'rirep^epiaaevij  occurs  again 
in  Kom.  v.  20.) 

Vers.  5-7. — In  contrast  with  his  present  joy,  the  apostle  de- 
scribes his  anxiety  in  Macedonia  (before  Titus  brought  him  intelli- 
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gence  from  Corinth)  which  came  in  addition  to  his  outward  sorrows ; 
but  through  him  Gbd  had  consoled  him.  The  expression  i}  aapS 
^fuov,  our  Jleshj  here  indicates  human  nature,  not  as  evil,  but  as 
weak  Paul  means  to  intimate  that  his  spirit  (vovg)  was  without 
anxiety,  because  he  was  fully  conscious  of  rectitude,  but  the  human 
element  within  him  was  still  powerfully  troubled  for  his  beloved 
Corinthians.  QEfjieda  is  best  supplied  with  iv  navrl  dXipofievoiy  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  an  anacoluthon.)  In  this  tribulation  the 
God  of  all  comfort  consoled  him  (see  i  3,  4)  through  Titus.  He 
describes  himself  and  his  friends  as  rairuvoij  humble^  inasmuch  as  they 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  true  spiritual  necessity, 
since  they  cared  not  for  worldly  considerations,  but  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  h  t§  irapoval^  of  ver.  7  must  not  be  misapprehended  ; 
not  only  the  coming  of  Titus  rejoiced  the  apostle,  but  also  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  brought  from  Corinth,  viz.,  that  his  epistle  to  the 
church  there  had  made  a  good  impression.  (Concerning  inindOriaig 
of  ver.  7,  see  the  passage  v.  2. — 'OdvpfiSg  indicates  the  affliction 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  Corinth,  <^A^  the  zeal 
to  fulfil  Paul's  commands  ;  the  imep  ifwv  refers  to  fdl  three  points. 
UdXkov  xapTjvcu^  compares  the  joy  with  the  previous  sorrow,  "  I  now 
rejoiced  more  than  I  had  formerly  sorrowed.") 

Vers.  8,  9. — How  extremely  doubtful  Paul  had  felt  concerning 
the  result  of  his  letter  is  proved  by  the  el  koI  liereiJteXoiMrjv :  he  had  thus 
regretted,  though  only  for  a  moment,  that  he  had  written  so  strong- 
ly ;  but  he  no  longer  entertained  the  feeling ;  nay,  he  rejoic^ 
over  the  sorrow  which  his  epistle  had  awakened  in  the  Corinthians  ; 
not  indeed  over  the  sorrow  itself,  but  over  the  repentance  connected 
with  it ;  by  the  godly  sorrow  which  he  had  wrought  in  them,  he 
had  proved  to  them  yet  again  a  blessing. — ^In  this  simple  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  the  only  doubt  which  can  arise  is  relative  to  the 
meaning  of  the  pXinio  yap  «.  t.  A.  Billroth  takes  it  in  the  significa- 
tion of  "  for  I  reflect,  take  into  consideration,"  on  the  ground  that  it 
otherwise  contains  too  inapposite  a  remark.  But  this  seems  forbid- 
den by  the  bI  kcu  ngbg  &pav^  which  weakens  again  the  force  of  the 
XvneXv,  which  the  /JAerrw  yap  would  seem  to  render  prominent.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  receive  the  iSAeirw  yap  as  representing  the  above 
iXvmjoa  vfrngy  not  as  a  supposition,  but  as  a  fact  experienced,  in  the 
sense  of :  for  I  perceive  according  to  Titus'  report,  etc.,  the  d  Kai 
TTpbg  &pav  thereby  gains  a  perfect  sense  and  connexion.  It  then  ex- 
presses the  tender  love  of  the  apostle,  who,  even  when  the  sorrow  he 
inflicts  is  salutary,  abridges  the  period  of  suffering  as  far  as  possible, 
in  order  that  godly  joy  may  again  shine  forth  from  the  affliction. 
Thus  understood,  the  idea  can  in  nowise  be  considered  feeble.    (In 

^  Baumgarten  connects  &are  fie  fidXXov  X"^^^  with  what  fQUowa,  but  this  is  singo- 
larlj  inappropriate. 
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ver.  9  Ivaiv  firjSevl  (fifucj^TJTe  is  a  litotes  for  Iva  h  Trovri  -rrtpioaevfirt^ 
**  in  order  that  in  every  relation,  through  joy  and  sorrow,  I  may 
bring  you  a  blessing/'  But,  as  Billroth  correctly  observes,  the  Iva 
is  decidedly  to  be  understood  T6At/«3^,  for  Paul  sees  therein  a  Divine 
arrangement. 

Ver.  10. — The  more  special  thought  is  now  generalized.  Paul 
distinguishes  a  twofold  sorrow,  that  according  to  God  {luiTa  Bcdv), 
and  that  of  the  world  (jov  kooiwv).  Both  expressions  involve  a  two- 
fold reference,  which  are  alike  to  be  regarded.  The  icaTa  Qe6v  signifies 
not  only  the  Divine  pleasure,  but  also  the  relation  to  God ;  and  the  tov 
icSofiov  marks  both  its  dominion  in  the  world,  and  again  its  relation 
to  the  world.  The  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  deplores  sin  only  on 
account  of  its  unpleasant  consequences,  has  no  life  in  it ;  it  rather 
destroys  the  life  which  may  exist,  by  plunging  the  sinner  into  de- 
spair. Godly  sorrow,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  source  of  everlasting  life, 
for  it  eficcts  a  fierdvotu  elg  aiOTTjptaVj  repentance  unto  salvation.  We 
might  suppose  the  kirni  to  be  the  fisTdvoia  itself,  but  the  latter  in- 
volves faith,  the  former  is  the  purely  negative  side  of  the  sorrow, 
whose  subject  is  not  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  sin  itself.  (Bill- 
roth connects  diierafiiXr^og  with  at^rripia^  but  the  epithet  is  inappli- 
cable to  salvation ;  it  is  self-evident  that  salvation  is  never  repented 
of.  It  is  however  fittingly  joined  with  fAerdvoiav,  for  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  it  is  possible  for  man  to  lament  having  surrendered  * 
himself  to  a  strict  repentance,  instead  of  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
life.) 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  apostle  exhibits  the  operation  of  godly  sor- 
row in  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians,  in  an  actual  case,  viz.,  in 
their  proceedings  towards  the  incestuous  member  of  their  church  (1 
Cor.  V.)  His  exhortation  had  aroused  in  them  a  mighty  zeal,  and  this 
in  fact  was  the  principal  object  of  his  epistle.  Their  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  immoral  person  alluded  to  is  to  be  here  adduced  merely 
as  an  example ;  it  concerned  but  slightly  the  important  questions 
which  agitated  the  Corinthian  body.  But  the  apostle  desired  to 
avoid  direct  mention  of  the  divisions,  in  order  not  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  them.  It  is  obvious  finally,  that  the  ex- 
pression ovK  iypa'^pa  elveKev  tov  ddiKriaavrog^  I  wrote  not  for  his  sake 
who  did  the  tmrong,  is  not  to  be  urged  ;  as  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  Paul  had  not  had  the  sinner  himself  in  his  consideration.  He 
only  means  to  say  that  he  desired  above  all  things,  to  employ  this 
circumstance  to  arouse  the  whole  church  from  its  slumber,  and 
that  this  salutary  movement  might  also  affect  the  sinner  benefi- 
cently, was  of  course  included  in  the  apostle's  wish.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  ddcuTjdelg  implied  the  apostle  himself,  or  the 
church  ;  but  this  cannot  be  adopted,  because  Paul  is  carrying  out 
the  thought  that  his  view  was  not  directed  to  the  fact  itself ;  the  ref- 
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erence  then  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  church,  on  whose  behalf 
he  declares  himself  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse  to  have 
written.  But  had  he  represented  himself  alone  as  the  injured 
party,  this  would  have  implied  a  reproach  towards  the  church,  who 
might  thereby  have  felt -wounded  ;  but  the  context  does  not  justify 
us  in  attributing  to  the  apostle  any  intention  of  blaming  the  Corin- 
thians ;  it  is  his  aim  rather  to  commend  them.  It  is  evidently  forced 
in  a  high  degree  to  receive  the  elvtKev  rov  ddiicrjdivTog  as  neuter  (rd 
ddiKfjOhf  =  t5  d6Urifia\  with  Heinsius  and  Billroth ;  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  refer  it  to  the  father,  who,  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife  and 
her  step-son,  was  the  really  injured  party.  That  we  are  uninformed 
whether  he  were  still  living,  forms  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  ex- 
planation ;  as  no  argument  intimates  the  contrary.  (In  ver.  11 
the  reiterated  dXXd  is  again  intensive,  in  the  signification  of  imo. 
The  single  expressions  contain  as  it  were  the  description  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  elicited  by  the  apostolic  appeal,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  offender,  and  arranged  in  a  climax.  According  to  this, 
dnoXoyla  cannot  well  imply  exculpation  through  the  fact  of  punish- 
ment, as  Billroth  maintains,  for  the  expressions  which  succeed  bear 
reference  to  this,  but  the  excuses  offered  for  their  negligence,  in  that 
they  had  not  punished  the  offender  at  an  earlier  period. — ^'Ayavo^-ny- 
aig  [which  does  not  again  occur  in  the  New  Testament]  refers  to  the 
exhibition  of  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  offence,  <p6Pog  to 
God,  as  the  avenger  of  the  evil  which  they  had  tolerated  through 
felse  clemency.  ^Emnddrjoig  and  ^^  express  the  sentiments  toward 
the  apostle  himself,  and  iKdlfcrjaig  the  result  proceeding  from  the  ob- 
jects enumerated. — ^In  ver.  12  the  reading  vfjuijv  t^v  vmp  ^ficjv  is,  with 
Lachmann,  unquestionably  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  connexion 
proves  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  Corinthians'  zeal,  and  not  Paul's 
zeal  which  was  intended,  and  besides  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  other  reading.  It  appeared  more  natural  that  the 
apostle  should  say,  I  write  in  order  to  prove  my  zeal  to  you,  than,  in 
order  to  display  your  zeal.  Finally,  the  critical  authorities  in  favour 
of  this  reading  are  also  considerable,  so  that  Griesbach  hesitated 
between  the  two.) 

Vers.  18, 14. — This  result  of  his  writing  was  sufficient  to  com- 
fort the  apostle  (retrospective  reference  to  ver.  7),  but  to  the  com- 
fort was  added  the  rejoicing  over  the  joy  of  Titus,  who  had  found 
everything  confirmed  which  Paul  had  told  him  concerning  the  Corin- 
thians.— In  ver.  18  Billroth  and  Lachmann  have  already  proved  the 
correct  reading  to  be  inl  6e  t§  TTagcucXrjau  vfMcxi/  nepiaaoripojg  fidXXov 
K,T,  X.;  we  can  only  hesitate  between  vfiCjv  and  ^[Jturv.  I  prefer  vficSv 
as  the  more  difficult,  because  it  might  be  inferred  from  the  first  p^^ 
son  TTagaKeKXrjiJteda  that  Paul  would  further  enlarge  upon  his  con- 
solation.   But  Paul's  comfort  was  also  that  of  the  Corinthians,  they 
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themselves  being  the  origm  of  it.  (On  nepiacoTepti)^  pLoXXoVy  comp. 
Winer's  Gr.  §  48,  c,  p.  351.)  Ver.  14  explains  for  what  cause  Titus' 
joy  had  so  much  rejoiced  the  apostle^  viz.,  that  his  predictions  had 
been  proved  correct.  Billroth  incorrectly  understands  ndvra  of  all 
that  Paul  had  said  of  Titus  to  the  Corinthians.  Of  this  the  text 
contains  not  the  slightest  intimation.  It  rather  signifies  eyeiy- 
thing,  without  exception,  published  by  Paul  in  Corinth ;  and  the 
whole  statement  is  intended  to  portray  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
calumnies  of  his  adversaries,  as  the  faithful  preacher  of  the  truth, 
whose  confidence  has  not  been  put  to  shame  by  the  better  portion 
of  the  Corinthian  church.  (The  reading  in  ver.  14  of  ^  icavxn^^i^ 
vfuHv  IttI  T/tov,  accepted  by  Lachmann,  cannot  be  approved.  The 
dkX*  d>^—ovT<M)^  Kol  refers  to  the  above  K&cavxriiJuu,  we  must  read 
therefore  icavxr]oiq  ^[mov  :  for  Kavx^at^  ifjuiiv  cannot  well  be  said,  as  the 
Corinthians  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  deceived.  The  inter- 
change of  these  pronouns  in  the  Codd.  is  so  frequent,  that  their  au- 
thority can  be  but  slight  with  reference  to  them.) 

Vers.  15, 16. — The  humble  obedience  of  the  Corinthians  is  repre- 
sented as  that  which,  above  all  things,  especially  rejoiced  Titus  ;  not 
as  if  they  feared  the  man  in  the  apostle,  but  God,  who  proved  him- 
self effectual  through  him.  The  apostle  therefore  justly  grounds 
upon  this  frame  of  mind  the  joyful  hope,  that  all  he  desires  to  effect 
among  them  will  prosper. 


§  8.  The  Collkotion. 
(viii.  1— ix.  15.) 

The  following  copious  dissertation  concerning  the  collection  made 
by  the  apostle  for  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  (see  Comm.  on  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1),  is  first  an  exhortation  to  liberality ;  but  whilst  Paul  urges 
this,  he  does  not  neglect  to  secure  himself  against  the  probable  cal- 
umnies of  his  adversaries,  who  appear  to  have  been  bold  enough  to 
endeavour  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  integrity  of  the  apostle.  (See 
viii.  20.)  He  therefore  commands  that  several  brethren  selected  by 
the  church,  should  take  charge  of  the  money,  and  thus  effectually 
put  an  end  to  any  calumny  on  the  subject. 

Vers.  1-4. — The  apostle  commences,  by  exhibiting  the  conduct 
of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia,  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians  : 
they  having  proved  themselves  bountiful  in  a  high  degree,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  entreated  the  acceptance  of  a 
contribution  far  beyond  their  circumstances.  (In  ver.  1  6e  is  only  to 
be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  subject. — Xdpig  indicates  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Macedonians,  in  as  £ir  as  impelled  by  Divine  grace. — 
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Id  ver.  2  the  mention  of  the  trials  of  affliction^  endured  by  the 
Macedonians  only  occurs  in  order  thereby  to  mark  more  strongly 
their  bountiful  spirit.  Despite  their  sufferings,  they  abounded  in 
joy,  in  feeling  that  they  bad  received  through  the  gospel,  the  hea- 
venly treasure,  and  this  joy  urged  them  to  impart  freely  of  their 
outward  goods.  Instead  however  of  continuing  aal  kv  KarcL  fidStwg 
nrcjx^  tj  nepiaaeia  «c.  r.  A.,  the  apostle  boldly  describes  the  poverty  as 
co-ordinate  with  the  joy,  representing  both  together  as  the  impelling 
occasion  to  the  abundant  gift. — It  is  very  possible  that  XPI^^^W^ 
has  here  been  substituted  for  dirXS-n^To^^  since,  in  its  general  signifi- 
cation, dTrAd-n/ro^"  appeared  inapplicable.  But  this  expression  is  also 
used  with  reference  to  genuine  true  liberality  and  benevolence,  as 
particularly  at  ix.  11, 18.  The  passage  Rom.  zii.  8  is  not  to  be 
enumerated  here.  But  in  Josephus.  Arch.  vii.  13,  4  [and  likewise 
Tacitus  Hist.  iii.  86  aimplicitas],  it  is  employed  in  a  similar  sense, 
also  in  Isa.  xxxiii  23  ;  Job  xi.  13,  by  the  Greek  translators. — kvBai" 
pero^  of  ver.  3  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  viii.  17. 
Hesychius  explains  it  by  Uovaiog  ;  from  ver.  5  idcjicav  is  to  be  sup- 
plied.— In  ver.  4,  di^aaSai  ^fidg  must  be  erased  from  the  text  as  a 
manifest  gloss.) 

Vers.  6-7. — Paul  employed  the  unexpected  and  voluntary  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians  as  an  argument  to  animate 
Titus,  intending  thereby  that  he  should  arouse  the  Corinthians  to  a 
like  contribution,  in  order  that  they  might  not  in  any  respect  fall 
short  of  their  brethren.  (In  ver.  5  k-nolow  is  to  be  added  to  «at  ov 
Kodu)^  ^Xnlaofiev, — The  kavrovg  eSwKav  tcj  KvpUf)  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  of  a  spiritual  yielding  up,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  they  first 
gave  themselves  internally  and  wholly  to  the  Lord,  and  then  as  a 
consequence  of  this  pure  frame  of  mind,  offered  to  the  necessitous 
brethren  of  their  possessions ;  but  the  giving  themselves  means  here 
the  bestowing  everything,  and  retaining  nothing  for  themselves.  If 
the  former  were  the  correct  sense  of  the  words,  a  reference  would  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  it  in  that  which  follows,  which  is  not  the  fact. 
The  apostle  rather  takes  for  granted  the  entire  yielding  up  every- 
thing to  the  Lord  as  matter  of  course.  That,  however,  the  gifts 
offered  to  the  Lord,  were  delivered  over  to  him,  the  apostle,  here 
ascribes  to  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  make  them  observe  that 
the  idea  had  not  originated  with  himself.  In  ver.  6  the  npoevfjp^To 
refers  to  a  former  abode  of  Titus  in  Corinth,  when  he  might  also 
have  endeavoured  to  further  the  present  object.  Lachmann  has  pre- 
ferred the  reading  kvrip^aro, — In  ver.  7  ikhi  is  again  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  imOy  and  ver.  7  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  ver.  6, 
so  that  the  Iva  in  ver.  7  corresponds  with  the  Iva  in  ver.  6.     "  Paul 

^  See  coDceraiDg  the  peraecutioiis  of  the  ChristianB  in  MaoedoniAi  Acts  xri.  20,  teq^ 
XTiL6;  1  Theas.  L  6»  il  14. 
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requires  uotluDg  oppressive  from  the  Corinthians,  he  only  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  appropriating  to  themselves  another  spirit- 
ual blessing/'  Billroth,  who  has  overlooked  this,  completely  errs  in 
explaining  ver.  7. — Concerning  nlari^,  A6yof,  yvQai^,  see  on  1  Cor. 
xii  8. — ^Lachmann  reads  rg  l^  ^fuov  kv  vfuv  for  ry  i^  vfio)v  iv  ^filv 
dyaTTfj,  But  the  usual  reading  is  preferable,  because  Paul  is  enu- 
merating the  prerogatives  of  the  Corinthians,  consequently  the 
dydnri  k^  avrdv  must  be  likewise  mentioned.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — ^As  in  1  Cor.  vii.  Paul  here  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween ^niTayrj  and  yv6fii] ;  he  will  not  command,  but  merely  advise, 
and  test  the  sincerity  of  the  love  professed  by  his  beloved  Corinth- 
ians, The  experiencing  Christ's  mercy  naturally  tends  to  enlarge 
the  heart,  and  incline  the  individual  to  bestow  likewise  upon  others; 
therefore  this  grace  must  be  wanting  among  the  Corinthians,  if  they 
prove  themselves  deficient  in  the  particulars  named.  Ver.  9,  as 
well  as  PhiL  ii.  6,  belong  to  those  passages  in  which  Paul  plainly 
declares  the  humiliation  of  Christ.  The  irXovato^  cjv^  being  rich,  ex- 
presses the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and 
iTrrtJxevae,  became  poovy  expresses  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 
same,  out  of  compassion  for  the  misery  of  mankind.  It  is  entirely 
wrong  to  understand  Christ  here  as  a  type,  with  Billroth  and  Usteri, 
making  the  sense,  "  As  Christ  by  becoming  poor,  made  others  rich,  so 
do  ye  likewise."  The  meaning  is  rather,  "  As  Christ,  by  becoming 
poor,  made  you  rich,  ye  can  thus  bestow  of  your  abundance  upon 
others,  for  to  this  end  were  ye  placed  in  this  condition."  The  only  ob- 
jection which  may  be  urged  against  this  acceptation,  is,  that  Christ 
has  rendered  mankind  apirituolly  rich,  while  the  bestowing  here  re- 
commended regards  outward  things.  But  as  the  outward  giving 
presupposes  the  disposition  to  give  as  the  inward  motive,  which 
without  it  could  never  take  place,  although  the  outward  possessions 
might  exist,  the  difficulty  is  readily  removed.  But  in  fact  such  a 
difficulty  does  arise,  if  Christ  is  here  only  considered  as  a  type  ;  for 
the  yLv^oKsre  yap  appeals  to  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Corinthians,  presupposing  among  them  that  experience  of  the  grace 
of  Christ  which  makes  rich  ;  for  with  this  accords  the  thought  not 
that  they  should  imitate  him,  but  only  that  the  feeling  of  their 
inability  to  do  so  should  stimulate  them  to  those  proofs  of  grateful 
love  which  display  themselves  in  good  works,  approving  themselves 
thereby  not  unfruitful  partakers  of  those  riches,  bestowed  through 
Christ,  and  not  through  any  merit  of  their  own. 

Vers.  10, 11. — ^Paul  however  does  not  counsel  thus  with  a  view 
to  his  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  the  Corinthians,  who  require 
to  be  led  on  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  commenced,  in  order  (as 
stated  in  ver.  7)  to  gain  this  further  blessing.  For  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  according  to  1  Cor.  xvL  2,  continuous  contributions  were 
to  take  place  weekly,  and  were  not  to  be  made  only  once  ;  Paul  may 
therefore  require  that  the  accomplishing  {InireXtacu)  should  succeed 
the  doing  (noirjacu).  Then  with  respect  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  SiXeiv  following  the  notfjacUy  the  expression  i}  npoOvfMla  rov  OeXeiv 
(ver.  11),  has  already  explained  what  was  intended  :  viz.,  as  Winer 
and  Billroth  correctly  observe,  the  divinely-approved  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  performance.  Paul  thus  means  to  say :  it  must  not 
only  be  done  outwardly,  but  as  ye  have  already  begun,  ye  must 
also  give  in  the  right  feeling,  and  finally,  ye  must  persevere  in  it 
unto  the  end.  (The  dnb  nifwai  of  ver.  10  occurs  again  in  ix.  2.  The 
expression  signiOes  properly,  in  the  past  year ;  then,  in  general, 
"previously."  Xenophon  [Hist.  iiL  2,  6]  has  only  nepvai. — *E«  rov 
ix^iv  is  to  be  understood,  as  shewn  by  what  follows,  "  according  to 
the  possession.") 

Vers.  12-15. — Liberality  in  its  general  relation  is  further  illustrated 
in  the  verses  which  follow.  As  it  consists  not  in  the  largeness  of  the 
gift,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  possession,  so  is  it  also  not  to  be  restricted 
to  one  side  alone,  but  among  Christ's  members,  as  one  body  knit  to- 
gether in  the  fellowship  of  love,  the  giver  should  receive  again,  and 
the  receiver  be  prepared  to  bestow  where  necessary  ;  in  this  manner 
a  true  community  of  goods  is  produced,  which  it  is  folly  to  strive  to 
attain  in  any  other  manner.  Love  creates  freedom  and  equality 
without  revolution,  a  spiritual  community  of  goods.  (See  on  Acts 
ii.  44.)  Paul  very  ingeniously  applies  the  passage  from  Exod.  xvi. 
18,  which  represents  that  in  collecting  tlie  manna  every  Israelite 
found  himselif  upon  the  same  footing.  In  God's  kingdom,  likewise^ 
none  have  too  much,  and  none  too  little,  although,  according  to 
their  various  necessities  they  have  not  all  the  like  quantity.  (In 
ver.  12  evTTpoadeKTog  is  better  connected  with  rl^  than  with  npoOvfiUa, 
— In  ver.  13,  yhnp-at  is  to  be  supplied  to  Iva,  This  verse  shews  be- 
sides, tliat  the  distress  suffered  by  the  Christians  in  Palestine  was 
only  temporary,  the  removal  of  which  was  to  be  looked  for. — In  ver. 
15  the  quotation  is  made  after  the  LXX.  from  memory  ;  it  runs 
thus  in  the  original :  ovk  InkeSvaae  6  rb  ttoAv,  Kci  6  rb  IXarrov  oin 
^XaTrSvrjae.) 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  apostle  then  passes  from  himself  to  Titus, 
who  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  collection,  representing  him  to 
be  as  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Corinthians  as  he 
had  previously  represented  himself ;  his  zeal  not  only  rendered  him 
prompt  to  the  exhortation  from  Paul,  but  urged  him  voluntarily  to 
undertake  the  journey. — Billroth's  conception  of  the  passage  is  erro- 
neous ;  for  he  thinks  that  Paul  intended  to  compare  the  zeal  of 
Titus  with  that  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  ;  but  this  vnep  ifMjv 
forbids.    The  aorist  i^rjlBe,  and  likewise  those  in  the  following 
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verses,  are  finally  best  understood  as  implying  that  Paul  writes  as 
occupying  the  position  of  the  receiver  of  the  epistle,  for  unquestion- 
ably Titus  himself  conveyed  this  letter  to  Corinth. 

Vers.  18-21. — In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  malicious  accusations,  Paul  had  caused  several  brethren  to 
be  selected,  together  with  Titus,  who  were  to  receive,  and  afterwards 
deliver  over,  the  bountiful  collections  which  were  the  object  of 
Paul's  exhortation  ;  his  wisdom  led  him  not  only  to  act  wiih  con- 
scious purity,  but  also  to  avoid  all  suspicious  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  men.  This  passage  is  finally  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  shameless 
audacity  of  some  among  the  apostle's  adversaries ;  for  he  is  not 
speaking  of  bare  possibilities  ;  the  precautionary  measures  taken  by 
Paul  prove  that  they  had  reaUy  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his 
integrity. — The  description  in  ver.  18  might  indeed  apply  to  several, 
but  probably  Luke  is  meant,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  subscriptions 
as  the  bearer  of  the  episllo,  and  whose  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ceases  at  xx.  1^  seq.  (a  passage  which  belongs  to  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians),  to  be 
in  the  first  person,  which  implies  that  he  had  left  the  apostle.  Xet- 
poTovrfielg  in  ver.  19  does  not  of  course  signify  ordination  as  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  ;  it  rather  merely  points  to  an  action  taken  by  the  churches 
in  Macedonia  in  the  choice  of  the  deputies  who  were  to  accompany 
Titus  ;  Paul  might  have  proposed,  and  the  churches  accepted  them. 
— lrnfiK6f]fiog  ^fiojv  refers  to  the  projected  journey  to  Jerusalem,  "  as 
our  companion." — The  Trpb^  Trpodviiiav  ^fjuov  is  elliptical,  it  must  be 
understood  "  for  a  declaration  of  my  willingness."  In  ver.  20  ariX^ 
XeaOai  is  employed  in  the  signification  of  to  withdraw  one's-self^ 
to  avoid/'  So  again  in  2  Thess.  iii.  6. — Concerning  fMfMeiadai  see  vi. 
8. — 'ASp&njg  =  ttAovto^ ,  nepiaceia.) 

Vers.  22-24. — After  again  making  allusion  to  an  estimable 
brother  and  companion,  all  these  messengers  in  conclusion,  as  his 
partners  and  fellow-labourers,  are  impressively  commended  to  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  Corinthians. — Who  the  brother  is,  of 
whom  mention  is  here  made,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ; 
probably,  however,  one  of  those  named  in  Acts  xx.  4,  Paul  appears 
to  have  included  him  in  the  deputation  on  account  of  his  great  repu- 
tation among  the  Corinthians,  i.  e.,  by  reason  of  his  ability  to  arrange 
anything  among  them.  (In  ver.  23  the  sentence  is  not  regularly 
formed  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  etre  Ttrog,  or  elre  imip  A5eA^v.  We 
can,  with  Chrysostom,  supply  an  dKovcat  ri  povXeaSe  to  the  im6p, — 
'ATToaroAot  is  here,  with  reference  to  ver.  19,  to  be  received  in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  "commissioned." — In  ver.  24  Lachmann 
reads  MeiKvyfievoi  instead  of  Ivdei^aade,  which  is  perhaps  preferable 
as  the  more  difficult  reading.— E/^*  TTpdacjnov  indicates  the  tendencj 
of  this  ivdei^ig^  "  in  order  that  it  may  come  before  the  face  of  tl» 
You  IV.--30 
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churches,  and  they  may  perceive  that  I  have  not  praisod  yoa  withoiti 
eauie.") 

Chap,  ix.,  1,  2. — ^It  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduc- 
tion that  no  interval  takes  place  between  chapters  viii  and  ix.,  as 
those  commentators  have  supposed  who  divide  the  present  epistle 
into  two  parts  ;  rather  the  discussion  concerning  the  collection  still 
goes  on.  After  some  information  concerning  the  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  convey  the  money,  Paul  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
collection  itself,  intimating,  in  a  delicate  manner,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  write  more  upon  that  head,  as  they  had  ever  shewn 
themselves  forward  in  the  matter ;  and  he  therefore  recommends 
them  to  gather  the  various  contributions  together  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.—(Ver.  2.  Concerning  the  dnb  nspvai^  see  viii.  10. — ^Lachmann 
omits  the  ^f  before  vfuHv,  but  the  usual  reading  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred.  Zeal  is  considered  as  something  proceeding  forth  from 
the  Corinthians,  and  really  communicating  itself.) 

Vers.  8,  4. — The  sending  beforehand  of  the  brethren,  appears, 
according  to  the  playful  declaration  of  the  apostle,  contrived  as  the 
means  to  secure  their  &me  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the  Macedo-^ 
nians  who  accompanied  Paul  at  a  later  period,  might  not  find  them 
unprepared.  The  itaraia^vdC^iev  ^fieu:  Iva  fi^  kiyofjiev  ibfiel^,  we,  n(4 
to  say,  you,  etc.,  also  involves  a  cheerful  sportiveness  by  which  the 
apostle  wbhes  to  stimulate  the  Corinthians  to  an  interest  in  his 
undertaking  ;  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  was  not  desirable  to 
employ  serious  command  in  urging  to  a  voluntary  charity.  But  the 
ingenious  declaration  before  us  was  well  adapted  to  prepossess  the 
Corinthians  in  favour  of  the  thing,  since  it  represented  them  as 
already  disposed  towards  the  collection,  and  then  adds  that  two 
brethren  are  sent  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  fame  of  their  prompt- 
itude should  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  Macedonians  who 
were  to  follow.  Buckert  takes  occasion  from  this  passage  to  reproach 
the  apostle  with  behaviour  at  once  insincere  and  of  bad  example  : 
viz.,  at  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  Paul  had  represented  to  the  Corinthians  that 
the  Macedonians  abounded  in  liberality,  and  here  he  declares  that 
the  readiness  of  the  Corinthians  had  stimulated  the  Macedonians  to 
an  exhibition  of  zeal.  But  as  whole  churches,  and  even  entire  prov- 
inces are  the  subject  of  remark,  it  would  seem  possible  for  the  apostle 
to  be  completely  consistent ;  Paul  might  hold  forth  the  liberality  of 
the  well-intentioned  Macedonians  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  effect  upon  the  less  benevolently- 
disposed  Macedonians  by  a  description  of  the  kind  feeling  existing 
among  the  better  Corinthian  Christians.  (In  ver.  3  the  kv  tg>  lUpu 
Tovroj  corresponds  to  the  iv  t§  vnoardaei  ravrxi  of  ver.  4,  exactly  as 
in  xi,  17.  The  vTxdoraaig  must  therefore  be  received  in  the  sense  of 
^'  matter,  cause,  thing,''  which,  although  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
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New  Testament,  is  yet  its  original  meaning.  The  meaning  of 
"  conviction,  evidence,"  found  in  Heb.  iii.  14,  xi  1,  is  derived  from 
the  original  signification,  ^'  being,  essentiality/'  because  true  con- 
viction inludes  potentially  in  itself  both  matter  and  essence.  The 
gloss  TTjg  tcavx^oeu>^  is  unquestionably  interpolated  in  this  verse  from 
xi.  17  of  this  epistle.) 

Vers.  5-7. — The  brethren  sent  before  (viii.  18,  seq.)  were  to 
close  the  collection,  so  that  on  the  apostle's  arrival  it  should  be  per- 
fectly ready ;  all  might  therefore  still  richly  contribute,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  cheerful  spirit,  (In  ver.  5  the  collection  is  styled  eih 
Aoy^a,  in  so  &r  as  proceeding  from  benevolent  and  charitable  minds ; 
nXeave^la  in  so  far  as  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  alloyed  by  a  cov- 
etous spirit.' — In  ver.  6  with  tovto  6e  supply  lariov,  'Ett*  evXayicug  is 
so  contrasted  with  <t)eido}iSvu)g,  that  it  must  be  understood  "  for  bless- 
ing," t.  e.,  abundantly.  As  in  1  Cor.  ix.  IQ,  itr*  iXntdi  in  hope. — ^In 
ver.  7  Trpoatpe^aSat^  to  propose  to  one'sHBolf,  to  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing.) 

Vers.  8,  9. — ^According  to  Ps.  cm  9,  QoA  is  rejMreseiited  as  tibe 
rewarder,  who  ever  extends  the  necessary  means  to  the  benevolent, 
that  under  all  circumstances  they  may  have  the  power  to  exercise 
good  works  of  all  kinds.  (The  quotation  strictly  fi^ws  the  LXX. — 
The  ioKSpniae  refers  to  the  metaphor  of  the  omlpeiv  commenced  in 
ver.  6,  and  continued  in  ver.  lO.^-^The  fdv^  eZf  rhv  aUiva  is,  accord*- 
Ing  to  ver.  8,  to  be  taken  pregnantliff  riz.,  ^^  he  oontiniies  always, 
and  abounds  richly  in  all  good  works.") 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  image  of  the  sower  is  specially  applied  to  be- 
neficence. The  Almighty,  who  provides  seed  for  the  sower,  and 
bread  for  food,  will  also  minister  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  harvest  of  love,  causing  it  to  increase  to  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness, in  order  that  ye  may  be  rich  in  all  bountifulness  to  the 
glory  and  thanksgiving  of  God,  through  us,  by  whom  ye  have  been 
so  encouraged.  In  this  metaphorical  language,  the  seed  intimates 
the  possession  of  outward  wealth,  but  certainly  in  conjunction  with 
the  charitable  disposition  to  employ  it  to  good  purposes ;  and  the 
fixdts  are  the  individual  acts  of  charity  proceeding  from  these  ele- 
ments. As  Christ  declared,  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father, 
works  of  charity  appear  in  this  passage  as  the  meat  of  believers.  In 
the  iv  navrl  nXovri^Sfievoi  this  hope  is  represented  as  already  real- 
ized ;  it  stands  for  elg  rb  nXovTi^eaScu  ifiag.  (In  ver.  10  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  seek  a  distinction  between  hrixop^^lv  and  x^PVfY^^  )  hoth 
expressions  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  Peter, — The  futures  x^^9T/l^^y  nXfjSvvel  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  optative  ;  they  imply  the  certain  hope  which  renders  any  fur- 
ther petition  unnecessary. — The  form  yivrnia  instead  of  yiwfjfia  is 
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found  only  here ;  in  New  Testament  langnage  koqitS^  is  commonly 
employed  for  it.) 

Vers.  12-15. — Connecting  it  with  the  thanksgiving  to  God  which 
their  charity  had  called  forth,  the  apostle  finally  declares  that  this 
exciting  to  God's  praise  and  glory,  and  especially  to  intercession, 
are  to  be  included  among  the  good  results  of  the  collection.  The 
virtues  of  believers  are  not  to  be  exercised  solely  for  themselves,  or 
for  the  sake  of  their  salutary  influence  on  others  ;  for  fundamentally, 
the  glory  of  God  is  their  object,  they  being  all  his  work.  The 
apostle  himself  therefore  pours  forth  Gtod's  praise  (ver,  15).  (In 
ver.  12,  either  of  the  two  expressions,  duucovla  or  XetTovpyla,  had 
been  sufficient ;  yet  their  union  is  by  no  means  pleonastic,  since 
duucovia  marks  more  prominently  the  application  of  the  relief,  and 
XeiTovpryla  the  gathering  of  the  benefaction. — In  ver.  18  duuujvla  is 
regarded  as  the  test  of  the  state  of  mind.  The  do^ovreg  refers  to 
those  from  whom  the  thanksgiving  to  God  proceeds.  He  alludes  to 
the  inoTayfi  and  the  dnXSTTf^,  %.  c,  to  the  obedience  and  the  benevo- 
lence aroused  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  apostle. — ^In  ver. 
14,  Kci  avTojv  derjoei  ifuhp  ifuSv  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  depend- 
ent on  hrl  in  ver.  13,  but  is  to  be  connected  with  did  noXXQv  ei9%a- 
ptoTiSiv  T6J  eeo),  rendering  ver.  13  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  and 
more  closely  explaining  the  thanksgiving  to  Gk)d,  as  is  the  interces- 
sion by  intiTodovvTCJv  «.  t.  X. — The  dveicdiTjyTjTSg  of  ver.  15  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  here ;  similar  forms  are  found  in  Bom. 
xL83.) 
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PART    THIRD. 

(X.  1— XIIL  18.) 

§9. False  Apostles. 

(x.  1-18.) 

Until  now,  Paul  lias  addressed  himself  pre-eminentlj.  to  the 
better-intentioned  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  hut  from  the  10th 
chapter  he  directs  himself  against  his  adversaries  (see  Introd.  §  3), 
without,  however,  making  a  perfect  separation  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Those  opposed  to  the  apostle  had  sought  to  lower  his  dig- 
nity and  weaken  his  authority  by  describing  him  as  weak  in  per- 
sonal influence,  although  courageous  and  full  of  self-commendation 
in  his  letters.  To  this  representation  Paul  opposes  the  declaration, 
that  they  would  find  him  to  be,  personally,  precisely  such  as  his 
letters  promised  ;  but  with  respect  to  his  glorying,  he  boasted  not 
of  himself,  but  of  God,  who  had  appointed  him  to  his  important 
sphere  of  action  (1-18). 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  apostle  begins  to  set  aside  the  accusation,  that 
when  present  he  was  weak  and  submissive,  although  he  appeared 
courageous  when  absent,  by  beseecning  his  readers  not  to  render  it 
imperative  that,  upon  appearing  among  them,  he  should  as  boldly 
assume  his  apostolic  authority  as  he  had  done  in  writing  to  them. 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  inference  that  evil  would  arise  to  them, 
and  they  might  feel  disposed  to  resent  it,  if  he  were  compelled  to 
rebuke  them.^  That  he  entreats  them  to  this  by  the  qieekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  evidently  implies  that  he  desires  to  act  in 
th(B  name  of  his  Master,  and  would  willingly  exercise  gentleness 
instead  of  severity.  The  words  bg  icard  k.  t.  A.,  are  of  course  to  be 
understood  with  the  restriction,  "  as  my  adversaries  accuse  me."  In 
ver.  2  the  diofuu  takes  up  again  the  TrapcucaXcj,  and  connects  with  it 
the  object  of  the  request  in  the  words  rb  firj  nagiov  Oafff^ijacu  r^  Trerrot- 
Orjaec.  The  form  of  the  entreaty,  however,  naturally  confers  upon 
the  fiTj  TTapi)v  Oaf^l^Tjacu  the  signification  of  "  that  I  may  not  find  it 
necessary  to  appear  bold  when  present,  or,  that  ye  may  not  compel 
me  to  appear  so."'    But,  in  order  to  produce  the  greater  impression, 

^  At  the  oondufiion  of  the  epistle  (xiil  2,  3,  10)  this  idea  is  again  laid  down. 
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Paul  represents  this  severity  which  was  to  accompany  his  appear- 
ance, as  not  merely  possible,  but  as  already  determined  upon,  with 
regard  to  certain  persons.  It  is  only  ironically,  as  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  opponents,  that  Paul  signifies  his  appearing  thus  as  a 
ToXfjLTjaai.  But  precisely  that  which  these  men  presumed  to  reprove 
in  him,  the  walking  after  the  flesh,  *.  e.,  the  being  actuated  by  hu- 
•man  views,  the  fear  of  man,  and  the  desire  to  please  the  world,  was 
worthy  of  blame  in  themselves.  (In  ver.  2  nenoidrjaig  is  forbearingly 
used  ;  it  indicates  severity,  serious  reproof,  as  dapf>elv  does,  "  to  re- 
prove fearlessly/') 

Vers.  4-6. — ^In  order  to  enforce  this  thought,  Paul  further  asserts 
that,  although  he  might  walk  after  the  flesh  and  in  weakness,  he 
assuredly  warred  not  with  the  weapons  belonging  to  the  flesh,  but 
with  those  which  were  Divine  and  sufficiently  mighty  to  overcome 
everything  contrary  to  God,  and  to  bring  all  into  obedience. — The 
apostle  here  passes  from  the  idea  of  what  is  sinful  in  adp?,  which  is 
most  prominent  in  ver.  2,  to  that  of  weakness,  and  describes  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  Gk)d,  as  not  only  defending  himself,  but  at- 
tacking the  strongholds  {dxop6\MTCL)  of  the  wicked.  (Kari  Qe<6v  should 
be  contrasted  with  KarcL  odpKa,  but  instead  of  this  the  idea  of  power 
is  immediately  held  to  view,  and  this  by  rai  ee^  is  referred  to  God. 
I  cannot  take  the  dative  with  Billroth  as  "  for  God,"  but  "  before 
God,*'  t.  e.,  according  to  his  will  and  judgment,  in  which  Winer 
concurs.  See  Or.  §  31. 4.)  What  he  desires  to  express  by  the  term 
strongholds  is  further  shewn  by  ver.  5.  He  mentions  the  Xoyiofiov^ 
ical  Trdv  wlxjjfia  hrcupSfievov  KarcL  -njf  yv6aeo)g  rov  Seov,  reasoningSy  and 
every  high  thing,  etc.,  as  to  be  subdued  and  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  at  whi«h  he  employs  ndv  virjfjui  in  the  same 
sense  as  before  Xoyiafwvg.  The  condition  in  which  such  high,  proud 
Xoytaixot  or  vo^fiara  prevail,  is  called  ttapaKo^^  and  is  opposed  to  the 
imoKorj,  which  Paul  desires  to  call  fortL  If  we  now  inquire  what 
the  apostle  intends  to  indicate  by  these  expressions,  it  is  imdoubtedly 
apparent,  according  to  ver.  7,  that  he  designs  especially  to  reprove 
that  seeming  wisdom  of  the  sect  of  Christ  which  leads  them  haugh- 
tily to  exalt  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ  represented  by  the  apostle,  and  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
prerogatives  of  true  Christians.  The  theoretical  and  practical  ele- 
ments may  not  be  separated  in  this  view,  for  both  necessarily  pene- 
trate each  other ;  theoretical  conceit  can  never  remain  free  from 
practical  consequences.  As  to  the  employment  of  this  passage  in 
proof  of  the  incompetency  of  human  wisdom  to  pass  sentence  in 
matters  of  faith,  it  must  be  conceded  unquestionably  to  the  oppos- 
ers  of  this  application  of  it,  that  the  lofty  things  exalting  themselves 
against  the  knowledge  of  Christ  may  be  conceited  thoughts  in  gen- 
eral ;  yet  it  may  not  be  denied  that  the  apostle's  first  and  chief  idea 
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regarded  a  false  gnosis  (as  described  in  1  Cor.  i.  iii.)  which  resists 
the  true  knowledge,  and  lays  claim  to  reception  as  the  real  and 
genuine  Christianity.  It  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  apostle  (see 
Comm.  on  1  Cor.  i.  iii.)  to  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
founding of  false  with  true  Christian  knowledge  lies  in  the  fact, 
that,  instead  of  seeking  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
explores  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Being,  man  trusts  to  his  own 
wisdom.  The  present  passage,  therefore,  can  be  understood  with  entire 
correctness  only  when  we  allow  that  it  proves  that  Paul  considered 
reason  incapable  of  producing  the  truths  of  the  gospel  out  of  its  own 
resources,  but  that  we  were  rather  to  receive  these  truths  in  obedience 
of  faith,  and  permit  ourselves  by  no  arts  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  (xi.  3).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the 
contents  of  this  passage  to  the  point  that  wisdom  is  also  incapable 
of  receiving  and  inwardly  imderstanding  the  truths  offered,  is  in  de- 
cided contradiction  with  the  frequent  assertion  of  the  apostle,  that 
man  is  not  wanting  in  the  organ  necessary  to  receive  and  perceive 
the  Divine  things  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  (see  Eom.  i.  19) ; 
he  is  simply  not  to  desire  to  become  his  own  oracle,  his  own  God, 
(The  &rav  nXrjfXDd^  v^v  tJ  vnaKorj  of  vcr.  6,  is  striking  ;  it  would 
seem,  namely,  that  when  the  obedience  of  all  is  perfected,  tliere 
would  remain  no  more  disobedient  to  punish.  But  Paul  only  desires 
thereby  to  express  the  necessity  for  a  separation  of  the  elements  still 
existing  in  Corinth,  so  that  the  sense  is :  "  I  am  prepared  to  punish 
(viz.,  by  excommunication)  all  who  shall  continue  disobedient  at  the 
period  that  obedience  shall  have  perfected  itself  in  you,  who  form 
the  true  church.") 

Ver.  7. — From  this  point  the  apostle  addresses  his  opponents  in  a 
more  direct  manner,  and  in  the  el  rn;  ninoidev  kavrio  Xpiarov  dvcu,  if 
any  one  trusteth  to  himself  that  he  is  Christ's,  alludes  primarily  to  the 
sect  of  Christ,  who  laid  especial  claims  for  themselves  to  being  Christ's, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  Paul  no  less  vindicates  to  himself.  Baur, 
however  (Tubing.  Zeitsch.  1831,  pt.  iv.,  p.  99),  correctly  denies  that 
the  present  passage  bears  reference  to  the  faction  of  Christ  alone. 
The  apostle  seems  rather  to  be  maintaining  his  authority  against 
his  antagonists  generally,  who  boasted  of  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  Paul  intended  to  include  in  the  reproof  directed  against 
the  sect  of  Christ,  all  his  adversaries  whose  pride  leads  them  to  the 
assumption  that  they  alone  were  the  true  Christians.  This  charac- 
teristic appeared  most  strongly  in  those  properly  styled  ol  rov  Xpia^ 
rov :  it  is  against  this  class,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  especially 
directs  his  attack,  and  he  employs  an  expression  which  refers  primarily 
to  them. — The  understanding  of  this  passage  has  been  rendered  un- 
commonly difficult  by  translating  rd  KarcL  ngdacjnov  pXinere,  as,  "  Do» 
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ye  look  on  things  after  the  outward  appearance  ?"  Billroth  has 
already,  following  Ambrose,  taken  the  words  correctly  as  implying, 
"  Behold,  I  pray  you,  what  is  so  clearly  evident,''  making  Hkenere 
imperative.  With  this  agrees  perfectly  what  follows,  which  con- 
tains an  appeal  to  the  simple  sense  of  the  Corinthians,  that  he  (the 
apostle)  should  assuredly  be  considered  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  that 
his  labours  abundantly  demonstrate  him  as  such.  (At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  verse  the  word  Xptorov  is  wanting  in  so  many  authorized 
Codd.  that  it  has  been  expunged  by  all  the  best  critics.) 

Ver.  8. — Paul  now  conceives  his  relation  to  Christ  more  defi- 
nitely as  his  apostoUcal  office  which  bestows  upon  him  a  spiritual 
power.  If  he  have  boasted  somewhat  of  this  authority,  he  is  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  it,  for  it  is  in  order  to  their  edification,  and  not 
to  their  injury.  Here  we  are  to  supply  the  idea,  "  But  the  boast- 
ing of  your  adversaries  is  productive  of  your  destruction."  (The 
construction  involves  an  anticipation  of  the  idea,  since  elg  olKodoiirjv 
ical  ovK  elg  KoSaipeaiv  iffuov  is  immediately  connected  with  tcavx^acofuu^ 
while,  according  to  the  sense  it  should  have  been  ovk  alaxwdijoofuu, 
tyivsTO  ydpj  k,  t.  X, — The  idv  re  yap  koI  Trepica&regdv  ri  icav;^^(7(jfuu  only 
implies,  "  If  I  have  somewhat  abundantly  boasted  myself,''  and  not, 
"  If  I  would  yet  more  abundantly  boast  myself.") 

Vers.  9-11. — To  attach  ver.  9  to  ver.  8,  as  proposed  by  Billroth 
and  Lachmtmn,  appears  to  me  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
thought.  Ver.  11  evidently  contains  a  refiitation  of  the  assertion 
relative  to  the  object  of  his  epistles,  which  ver.  10  attributes  to  his 
adversaries.  Billroth's  mode  of  connecting  ver.  9  with  ver.  8  is  in 
the  highest  degree  constrained  ;  it  is  thus,  "  I  say  this  to  you  (that 
I  have  received  my  authority  for  your  edification)  that  it  may  not 
appear  that  1  desire  to  terrify  you  by  my  letters."  But  such  a 
statement  could  by  no  means  remove  this  appearance;  the  senti- 
ment of  ver.  11  only  can  perfectly  remove  it.  What  I  am  in  my 
letters,  Paul  would  say,  I  am  in  my  personal  presence  ;  the  severity 
in  my  letters  is  the  severity  of  my  entire  nature.  (In  ver.  9  the 
connecting  the  c^c'  &^  with  the  infinitive  instead  of  the  optative,  cre- 
ates a  difficulty.  Billroth  supposes  an  ellipsis  by  way  of  facilitating 
the  connexion  of  verses  8  and  9  ;  Bretschneider  even  reads  waav, 
quasi.  We  must,  with  Winer  [Gr.  §  42,  6],  regard  it  as  irregularly 
employed  for  w^*  av  ifctpoffoifu. — ^In  ver.  10  Lachmann  reads  (jxiai  for 
•iftTial,  which  is  certainly  a  correction  to  render  the  text  easier.  The 
lingular  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  definite  individual,  but  must 
he  taken  impersonally.  See  Winer's  Gr.  §  58,  9. — Whether  the 
•words  ^  napovaia  tov  acjiJuiTog  dodevijgf  the  bodily  presence  weaky  may 
include  a  reference  to  any  weakness  of  bodily  constitution  is  a  ques- 
tion ;  still  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  weakness  which  in 
Ifche  present  and  following  chapters  of  the  epistle,  is  mentioned  by 
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the  apostle  in  contrast  to  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  him,  may  also 
bear  a  corporeal  reference.) 

Ver.  12. — ^The  first  words  of  this  verse  establish  the  idea  which 
immediately  precedes.  "  Such  people  may  believe  of  me,  that, 
being  present,  I  shall  appear  like  my  letters ;  for  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  place  myself  on  a  level  with  those  who  commend 
themselves,  t.  e.,  I  will  not,  as  my  adversaries,  praise  myself ;  yet  they 
may  be  assured  that,  when  present,  I  shaU  not  spare."  ('Eytcptvcu 
and  ovyKplvai  are  certainly  not  synonymous,  although,  according  to 
the  connexion,  very  closely  allied  ;  the  former  signifies  "  to  reckon 
in  a  number/'  the  latter  "  to  place  together,  or  compare  with  some 
one." — ToXfidv  has,  as  in  Kom.  v.  7 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  the  signification  of 
siistinere^  "  to  be  able  to  prevail  upon  one's-self.")  But  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  verse  is  uncommonly  difficult,  and  has  claimed 
much  particular  consideration  from  annotators.  Fritzsche  particu- 
larly has  treated  the  passage  with  acuteness  (Diss.  ii..page  33,  seq.), 
and  Billroth  has  followed  him.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  furnished 
by  these  learned  men ;  Emmerling's  view  seems  to  me  rather  to  de- 
serve the  preference,*  of  which  Fritzsche  himself  says  :  "  Emmer- 
lingius  eo  me  deduxit,  ut  judicio  meo  in  hoc  difficili  loco  paene 
diffiderem."  The  view  taken  by  Fritzsche  and  Billroth  is  this: 
they  erase  the  words  ov  awiovaiv  •  ^fielg  6i,  and  connect  ver.  12  with 
ver.  13  in  the  following  manner  :  "  But  inasmuch  as  we  measure 
ourselves  by  ourselves  (i.  e.,  our  value  by  the  measure  of  our  real 
performances,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  imaginary  ones,  as  others 
do),  and  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  we  by  no  means  boast 
ourselves  without  a  measure,  but  according  to  the  measure  which 
God  himself  has  given  unto  us."  Here,  however,  the  first  ground 
of  doubt  is  that  the  erasure  of  ov  awiovaiv  •  i^iet^  6e  is  merely  an  act 
of  necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  explain  the  usual  reading  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  True,  Fritzsche  has  adduced  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  interpolation  of  the  words  in  question  was  in  some 
degree  probable,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  wanting  in  the 
original  text.  But  the  critical  authorities  render  them  so  certain, 
that  even  Lachmann  has  not  ventured  to  omit  them.  Only  D.F.G. 
leave  out  the  four  words ;  some  of  less  weight  barely  the  words  ov 
awiovaiv.  *  This  omission  is  manifestly  to  be  explained  only  by  their 
internal  difficulty,  for  who  oould  have  inserted  them  in  the  text  if 
they  were  originally  wanting  ?  So  also  correctly  judges  Eeiche  in 
the  Programm  already  quoted  at  2  Cor.  v.  3.  But  again,  the 
meaning  of  ver.  12,  in  its  connexion  with  ver.  13,  is  indeed  thus 
apparent,  but  a  new  difficulty  arises  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  verses. 
For  it  is  not  very  clear,  if  so  intimate  a  connexion  takes  place  be- 
^  See  the  third  Excursus  of  Emmerling'a  Commeot^uy. 
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tween  the  verses,  how  the  apostle  arrives  at  the  uerpov  tov  icavSvoc, 
measure  of  the  ride,  which  God  had  distributed  to  him,  and  to 
which  no  aUiision  had  been  made  in  the  foregoing  passage.  The 
contrast  in  which  ver.  13  is  placed  with  ver.  12,  by  ^[Jtelg  dc,  greatly 
fsK^ilitates  the  assumption  of  the  transition  to  a  new  subject.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  usual  text  is  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  elucidation.  As  already  observed,  Emmerling's  expla- 
nation of  the  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  present  a  correct  mean- 
ing ;  he  considers  the  ov  awLovaiv  as  a  participle,  belonging  to 
kavrolg,  and  which  the  apostle  applies  to  himself  as  from  his  adver- 
saries, so  that  Paul  contrasts  himself  in  the  words  dXXa  avroi  k,  t.  A., 
with  his  opponents  in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  cannot  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  compare  ourselves  with  those  who  commend 
themselves,  but  we  rather  measure  ourselves  entirely  by  ourselves 
(i.  c,  as  may  be  gathered  from  ver.  18,  by  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  in  charge  to  us,  by  Christ's  will  in  us),  and  compare  ourselves 
with  ourselves,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  our  antagonists,  are  unwise. 
But  we  are  not  unwise ;  we  do  not  boast  without  measure,  but,"  etc., 
etc*  The  9}/ietf  di  thus  agrees  perfectly ;  it  forms,  indeed,  no  antith- 
esis with  dXXa  teal  k.  r.  X,,  but  with  the  judgment  of  the  antagonists 
of  Paul,  which  is  contained  in  the  ov  awiovaiv,  BiUroth's  remark, 
that  we  cannot  perceive  for  what  reason  Paul  should  here  consider 
.  himself  imwise  in  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  is  incomprehensible. 
Emmerling  has  already  appealed  to  chap.  xi.  12,  in  which  the  same 
occurs  ;  and  when  Billroth  remarks  upon  this,  that  Paul  then  does 
it,  inasmuch  as  he  praises  himself,  but  in  the  present  passage  he  di- 
rectly states  that  he  does  not  boast  without  measure,  he  appears  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  apostle  is  here  representing  the 
accusations  of  his  adversaries  as  ridiculous  and  self-contradictory. 
There  remains,  therefore,  but  the  one  objection,  that  the  article  is 
required  before  ob  awiovaiv:  but  as  tavTolq  precedes,  rdtg  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  by  the  transcribers,  the  more  so,  as,  mis- 
understanding the  difficult  passage,  they  may  not  have  taken 
awLovaiv  for  the  participle.  This,  at  all  events,  is  a  far  more  lenient 
proceeding  than  expunging  the  words  ov  avviovaiv  •  iiimg  de^  and 
moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  understanding  of 
what  follows. 

Vers.  18-16. — By  a  very  peculiar  turn  the  apostle  passes  over  in 
an  unexpected  manner  to  a  subject  altogether  new,  for  which  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  separation  of  ver.  13  from  ver.  12  by 
means  of  the  i^lg  dij  and  not  to  obliterate  it.  Paul  had  hitherto 
only  repelled  the  general  charges  of  his  adversaries  that  he  assumed 
a  high  tone  throughout  his  epistles,  but  now  he  comes  to  the  special 
point,  of  which  the  slightest  notice  had  not  yet  occurred  in  either  of 
the  epistles,  that  he  had  not  intruded  himself  into  a  field  of  labour 
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not  his  own  ;  but  that  Corinth,  and  not  Oorinth  alone,  but  all  the 
rarrounding  territory,  had  been  appointed  him  by  Qod,  as  the  pro- 
vince which  he  was  to  fill  with  the  tidings  of  the  gospel  By  the 
expression  fterpeZv,  measure  (ver.  12),  with  which  in  ver.  13  the  slg  rd 
dfierpa  is  connected,  Paul  so  passes  over  to  this  point,  as  to  contract 
the  general  idea  of  measuring  into  the  more  special  one  of  the  limits 
assigned  to  his  appointed  sphere  of  activity.  We  may  here  inquire, 
what  can  have  given  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  enter  upon  this  point 
precisely  at  this  place  ?  If  Baur  rather  strongly  expresses  himself 
to  the  effect  that  the  adversaries  of  Paul  appear  to  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  proper  founders  of  the  apostolic  church  (see  work 
already  quoted,  p.  101),  it  yet  cannot  be  denied  that  assertions 
of  his  adversaries  vindicating  Corinth  as  their  province,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  apostle.  This  claim  would  only  have  been  made 
with  some  show  of  justice  if  they  themselves  had  been  engaged  in 
the  work  in  Corinth  be/ore  the  apostle  ;  for  according  to  the  agree- 
ment mentioned  in  Gal.  il  9,  Paul  had,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine will  (Acts  xxii.  21)  received  the  Gentile  world  as  his  appointed 
sphere  of  labour.  We  therefore  cannot  perceive  how  his  adversa- 
ries could  upbraid  him  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  Corinth.  But  if, 
at  the  time  Paul  first  appeared  there,  they  were  already  engaged  in 
the  work,  they  might  undoubtedly  do  this  with  a  show  of  right. 
But  as  Christians  were  already  to  be  found  in  Bome  when  Paul  ap- 
peared there  in  person,  and  notwithstanding  the  rule  laid  down  for 
him  (Bom.  xv.  20)  he  nevertheless  preached  there,- the  same  thing 
might  also  have  occurred  in  Corinth,  no  apostle  having  hitherto  ap- 
peared there,  and  moreover,  the  persons  labouring  there  being  by 
no  means  orthodox  teachers,  but  seeking  rather  their  own  honour 
than  that  of  God.  To  which  party  these  persons  belonged,  who 
were  labouring  in  Corinth  before  the  apostle,  cannot  be  discov- 
ered from  the  text  before  us.  (In  ver.  18  fih-pov  rov  nav&vog  is  not 
pleonastic  ;  the  Kavdiv  is  rather  the  measure,  the  scale,  whilst  ftirpoi/ 
is  the  dednction  from  it.  The  following  idrpcfv  might  indeed  be 
omitted,  but  it  is  repeated  in  order  to  represent  with  more  sharp- 
ness the  iif>uUa$M  dxpi'  <ai  */u3v,  to  come  even  as  far  as  you,  as  some- 
thing ordained  and  commanded  by  God. — ^In  ver.  14  inepeKrelvu) 
is  significant — it  is  found  throaghout  the  New  Testament  only  in 
this  passage,  "  to  stretch  one's-self  beyond  the  appointed  limits.'' — 
The  d>g  ftij  I^kvovhsvoi  is  to  be  understood  ^^  who  should  not  have 
come,''  to  wit,  according  to  the  view  and  assertion  of  the  antagonists. 
— In  ver.  15  iv  v\ilv  is  to  be  connected  with  what  precedes,  as  Cal- 
vin has  already  correctly  stated,  although  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  viujv  might  furnish  occasion  for  joining  it  to  luyaXwdrivai, 
The  principal  aim  of  the  apostle  was  to  prove  that  this  mission  ex- 
tended far  beyond  Corinth,  and  that  he  consequently  only  awaited 
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the  perfecting  of  their  faith,  in  order  to  proceed  further,  and  bear 
the  gospel  to  others. — ^In  ver.  16  tcL  {mepiKeiva  sc.  /[^(wy,  regions  be- 
yond, lands  beyond  the  sea,  viz.,  Italy  and  the  more  remote  Spain. 
See  Eom.  xv.) 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  apostle  now  concludes  his  subject  with  the 
utterance  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  entire  discourse,  that  all 
glory  is  the  Lord's  (because  all  power  and  all  blessing  are  his),  for 
which  reason  he  alone  can  commend  man,  t.  e.,  can  approve  him  to 
the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  the  truth,  (Concerning  ver.  17  see  on 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Cor.  i.  31.) 


§  10.  The  Tbue  Apostles. 
(xi.  1-38.) 

In  order  to  lead  the  Corinthians  who  were  in  danger  of  permit- 
ting themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  pure  gospel  by  deceivers, 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
apostles,  Paul  is  compelled  to  remind  them  of  his  disinterestedness, 
his  Bufferings  and  conflicts ;  whilst  those  who  &lsely  represented 
themselves  as  preachers  of  righteousness  sought  only  their  own  pro- 
fit, and  exacted  gifts  from  the  church  ;  he  at  the  same  time  taking 
occasion  to  observe,  that  he  regarded  himself  in  no  degree  inferior  in 
those  prerogatives  which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 

Ver.  1. — Taking  into  consideration  that  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes (ver.  17),  the  d(ppoovvTjj  folly,  whereby  the  apostle  designates 
his  statements  concerning  himself,  can  be  referred  only  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  opponents.  The  whole  passage  hereby  acquires  an 
ironical  tinge,  and  a  tendency  towards  reproach.  Paul  considers  his 
readers  as  entering  into  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  and  entreats 
them  from  this  view  to  permit  him  to  continue  a  little  foolisL  A 
comparison  with  his  adversaries  in  the  sense  put  forth  by  Baur  (see 
work  already  quoted,  p.  101),  viz.,  "  ye  endure  them,  bear  therefore 
with  me,"  cannot  be  acknowledged,  as  Billroth  justly  remarks,  be- 
cause in  that  case  koI  ifAov  would  have  been  employed  by  the  apos- 
tle in  order  more  strongly  to  indicate  its  contrasted  application  to 
himself.  (On  ^eAov  see  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  The  reading  of  the  text,  rea, 
ffveixeoOe  yields  decidedly  to  dvelxeode  :  on  the  contrary,  the  dative 
T§  dfpgoavvxi  presents  in  its  construction  considerable  difficulty,  and 
we  should,  with  Biickert,  sanctioned  by  B.D.E.^  prefer  the  usual 
reading  rt  i%  d<t>po(jvvfig.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — Paul  alleges  his  sincerity  of  purpose  with  regard  to 
their  welfare  as  the  ground  upon  which  he  claims  their  forbearance; 
he  desires  to  keep  them  free  fix)m  every  temptation,  although  he  ap- 
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preliends  that  they  may  have  already  pennitted  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  In  describing 
this  state  of  purity,  the  apostle  employs  an  image  drawn  from  mar- 
riage, but  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  seems  to  consider  himself  in 
the  position  of  one  who  selects  the  bride,  and  presents  her  in  purity 
to  the  bridegroom.  It  is  only  thus  that  dpfi6^ea$cu  gains  exact  sig- 
nificance ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  suit,"  as  by  the  LXX.  in 
Prov.  xix.  14  ;  napaaTTjaai  may  however  be  referred  to  the  Parousia 
as  the  marriage  festival  of  the  Lamb.  So  Billroth,  with  entire  cor- 
rectness. The  M,  dvdpl  finally  signifies  that  she  can  be  no  other 
man's  without  adultery.  In  this,  the  foreign  influences  are  reproved 
(ver.  4)  to  which  the  Corinthians  had  yielded  themselves.  Paul  de- 
scribes this  as  <pda^v<u  rd  vorjfmTa  dnb  rijg  dTrXoTTjTog  elgXpiarov^  their 
minds  being  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ  This 
simplicity  {d-nXorrig)  corresponds  with  the  before-mentioned  purity 
(dyvd-rriq)]  it  denotes  the  centering  of  the  elements  of  moral  life  to 
one  point,  the  person  Christ,  just  as  every  thought  of  the  bride  is 
devoted  to  the  beloved.  The  contrast  is  di^l^xia^  which  according  to 
1  Cor.  i  3  is  here  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  false  Qnosis 
(ver.  6);  for  this  had  even  seduced  the  Corinthians  from  that  sim- 
ple faith  which  Paul  had  inculcated.  This  sin  is  llkeoed  by  the 
apostle  to  the  faU  of  Eve,  who  was  betrayed  through  the  subtilty 
of  the  serpent.  We  are  justified  in  concluding  from  this  mention  of 
the  Fall,  that  Paul  regards  it  as  the  history  of  an  actual  occurrence  ; 
but  of  the  way  in  which  he  explains  it,  nothing  can  be  learnt  from 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  The  previous  image  of  the 
pure  virgin  led  him  to  the  mention  of  Eve ;  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  have  mentioned  Adam,  as  in  Bom.  v.  12,  seq. 

Ver.  4. — The  apostle  justifies  his  extreme  anxiety  for  the  Co- 
rinthans  by  declaring  that  he  considered  them  so  little  grounded  in  . 
the  faith,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  them  over  to  another  form 
of  belief  were  they  tempted.  The  only  correct  explanation  of  this 
verse  is  decidedly  the  one  in  which  6  ipx^f^^^y  Ae  that  cometh,  is  ex- 
plained of  false  teachers  generally  (the  article  being  used  only  be- 
cause the  false  teacher  is  conceived  concretely.  See  Winer's  Qr.,  § 
18,  8).  Any  definite  personage  is  not  to  be  assumed.  The  expres- 
sions Irjaovv  dXXov^  rrvevfia  IrepoVy  evayyiXiov  Srepov^  imply  only  heret- 
ical interpretations  of  scriptural  truth.  Paul  does  not  mean  to 
say,  Ye  might  be  gained  over  to  another  entirely  different  form 
of  religion,  but  only,  Te  might  permit  the  correct  faith  which  I 
have  delivered  unto  you  to  become  deformed  by  the  admixture  of 
false  doctrine  through  unsound  teachers.  Paul  addresses  the  Qala- 
tians  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Gal.  i.  9.)  True,  indeed,  Chris- 
tianity disfigured  in  its  fundamental  doctrines,  is  no  longer  Chris- 
tianily ;  hence  Paul  exclaims  to  the  Gkilatiaus^  ^'  Ye  have  lost 
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Christ  I''  It  does  not  howerer  appear  that  it  had  yet  proceeded  to 
such  lengths  in  Corinth.  (At  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  I  prefer 
the  reading  dvixsedt^  with  Billroth  and  Lachmann.  Paul  then  de- 
clares with  decided  certainty,  "If  the  deceiver  comes,  ye  allow 
yourselves  to  be  well  pleased  with  him  ;"  av  could  certainly  not  well 
be  omitted  with  dveixeaSe  or  ^elxeaSe.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — The  connexion  is  to  be  restored  in  the  following 
manner :  If  the  deceiver  oomes,  ye  receive  him  well,  and  ye  afford 
already  a  hearing  to  the  false  apostles.  Kow  to  these  stand  I  in  no 
degree  inferior  ;  and  granting  that  I  might  be  deficient  in  the  words 
of  worldly  wisdom  (1  Cor.  il  13),  yet  assuredly  not  in  true  knowl- 
edge. Yet,  pursues  the  apostle,  correcting  himself,  I  have  been 
ever  manifest  before  you  in  all  things  ;  ye  are  acquainted  with  my 
entire  proceeding,  wherefore  should  I  again  display  it  before  you  ? 
Lachmann  and  Billroth  have  preferred  the  reading  (fmfepMavreq^ 
which  would  require  to  be  referred  to  the  yvwatf  which  Paul  had 
pronounced  against  them.  But  the  passive  form  appears  to  me 
unquestionably  deserving  of  preference  ;  for  it  alone  furnishes  an 
easy  and  unconstrained  transition  to  what  follows  ;  Paul  describes 
himself  not  in  his  position  as  teacher,  but  in  his  outward  relation  to 
the  church  (ver.  6).  'Ev  naai  cannot  on  account  of  the  following  d^ 
ifidg  be  referred  to  persons,  but  only  to  things  ;  iv  navri  therefore  is 
best  explained  of  time.  Finally,  we  recognize  clearly  in  the  eZ  6e 
Kcu  Idi^Tfjg  T^  ^<t^i  o^nd  if  also  I  am  rude  in  speech^  an  accusa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  xmepXiav  dnScrrokoi  and  their  adherents  im- 
plied, which  undeniably  points  to  a  more  learned  culture  in  them. 
But  this  expression  does  not  refer  to  Peter,  James,  and  John  (as 
might  be  inferred  from  Gal.  iL  9,  where  they  are  styled  ol  dotcovvTe^ 
OTvXoi  dvcuj  those  accowthUd  as  pUla/rs))  it  is  rather  clear  from  ver. 
13  that  it  is  intended  to  designate  the  false  teachers  themselves^ 
(The  form  wepA/ov  is  found  again  only  in  Eustathius.  The  apostle 
in  his  animated  description  frequently  employs  compounds  words, 
and  specially  so  those  compounded  with  v-rrip,) 

Vers.  7-9. — Pursuing  Ids  strain  of  irony,  the  apostle  reminds  the 
Corinthians  of  the  strictness  with  which  he  had  persisted  in  accept- 
ing nothing  from  any  one,  for  his  worldly  maintenance,  and  enquires 
"whether  in  this  respect  he  had  committed  any  offence."  The 
apostle  finally  states  of  himself  that  he  had  received  contributions 
from  other  churches,  especially  from  Macedonia  (probably  identical 
with  that  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  15,  16),  which  explains  the  aasei- 
tions  in  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  seq.  But  from  the  Corinthians  he  was  justified 
in  receiving  absolutely  nothing,  because  their  feeling  was  not  suffi-* 
ciently  simple  and  sincere  in  the  matter.  His  antagonists  among 
them  would  have  put  a  far  worse  construction  upon  his  acceptance, 
than  upon  his  refusal    In  ver.  7  Iva  iim^  iAixtidifre  is  to  be  takea 
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merely  as  antithesis  to  iavXtfaa :  they  were  etalted,  and  treated 
nobly,  as  being  in  no  degree  burthened ;  the  expression  is  also  ironi- 
cal.— The  Koi  of  ver.  8  is  to  be  understood  emphatically,  "although 
suffering  want." — KaravapKaofuu  generally  means  "  to  be  stiffened, 
torpid."  The  active  form  only  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  this  epistle.  [See  xii  13,  14.]  The  LXX.  frequently  employ  the 
simple.  It  has  in  this  passage  the  signification  of  "  to  burden,  to 
oppress,"  to  make  one,  as  it  were,  stiff  or  faint.) 

Vers.  10-12.— The  present  passage  undeniably  proves  how  very 
important  this  matter  was  regarded  by  the  apostle.  (See  at  1  Gear, 
ix.  6,  seq.)  He  protests  that  none  shall  rob  him  of  this  boast,  t.  e., 
he  will  absolutely  accept  nothing  from  them,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  hatred  or  wrath,  but  from  love,  for  the  sake  of  those  adversaries 
whom  he  desires  to  render  conscious  of  their  false  and  insincere  con- 
duct. (In  ver.  10  the  sentence  ^otiv  dXi^Oeia  Xptarov  iv  l/Moi  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  form  of  oath,  "  as  trfily  as  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in 
me,"  i.  6.,  as  truly  as  I  am  a  Christian  1 — ^parro)  signifies  primarily 
"  stop  up"  [Rom.  iii.  19],  then,  "  withdraw,  rob."  iUf  ifie  for  ifjtol 
is  striking.  It  is  to  be  explained  from  the  idea  of  hostility,  which 
is  implied  in  ^y^aeroi. — On  icXlfia,  see  Rom.  xv.  23. — In  ver.  11, 
diari  scil:  tovto  Aiyw. — Kcu  noirjacj  intimates  the  steadfastness  of  the 
determination,  as  kcu  TTjfnjcG)  in  ver.  9. — In  ver.  12  Iva  iv  ^  Kavxi^" 
Tcu  K.  r.  A.  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  It  may  be  inquired  if  this  Iva 
is  to  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  with  the  previous  one,  or  dependent 
on  cupopfMTJv  ?  The  first  does  not  appear  probable,  because  had  Paul 
intended  an  antithesis  between  iKKdilxo  and  KavxCivTtu^  he  would  have 
marked  it  more  distinctly  by  adding  iy6  and  avroL  Also  the  tcDv 
6eX6vTO)v  d<tx)gfj'7jv  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  what  follows 
is  to  describe  more  closely  the  kind  of  the  wpopfirj.  But  again  the 
supposition  that  the  second  Iva  is  co-ordinate  with  the  first  yields  no 
satisfactory  meaning  [we  must  then  conclude  that  a  negative  has 
fallen  out],  as  ver.  20  decidedly  shews  that  they  were  not  able  to 
boast  of  the  same  forbearance  which  Paul  had  exhibited.*  The 
words  are  pertinent  only  as  expressing  the  simple  wish  of  the  an^ 
tagonists.  To  these  it  was  in  a  high  degree  offensive  that  Paul  should 
persist  in  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  made  them  ashamed ; 
they  wished  therefore  to  divert  him  from  it,  that  he  might  have  no 
advantage  over  them,  but  be  found  the  same  as  they.  The  iv  cS 
mvxCnncu,  wherein  they  glory y  is  however  to  be  understood  of  their 
asserting  the  right  of  receiving  money  to  be  a  subject  of  boasting, 
and  an  apostolic  prerogative,  as  is  plain  from  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  seq.    The 

♦  Billroth  translatea:  "In  order  that  wherein  they  especially  boast  themselves  (ao» 
oepting  no  money),  they  may  be  found  (only)  like  myself."  But  here  it  is  entirely  for- 
gotten that,  according  to  ver.  20,  they  not  only  accepted  money,  but  proved  themselves 
highly  exacting  towards  the  churches ;  we  also  see  no  authority  for  interpolating  the  only. 
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entire  passage  has  therefore  an  ironical  tinge,  in  this  manner,  ^^  How- 
ever strongly  they  oppose  me,  they  would  gladly  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  permitting  me  to  participate  in  their  boasting,  and  compel 
me  to  accept  of  a  subsistence  at  the  hands  of  the  church ;  but 
this  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  own  shame,  and 
depriving  me  of  my  just  fame  ;  therefore  they  shall  not  succeed  in 
their  desire  !") 

Vers.  13-15. — Paul  now  unsparingly  removes  the  mask,  and  pre- 
sents these  persons  in  their  true  light  as  false  apostles,  proving  them- 
selves servants  of  Satan,  and,  like  their  master,  ever  conducting 
themselves  with  hypocrisy.  A  just  punishment  therefore  awaits 
them  1  These  are  evidently  none  other  than  the  vnepXiav  dnoarokoi 
of  ver.  5,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  that  the  genuine  apostles  can  be 
signified  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  these 
hypocrites  (whose  sect  is  not  further  defined)  may  have  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  true  apostles,  precisely  as  the  false  teachers 
mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12.  The  expressions  moreover  are  very  strong, 
and  bring  to  mind  the  yewTJimra  ixt^vCiv  which  our  Saviour  applied 
to  the  Pharisees  (Matth.  xxiii.  33).  Had  they  been  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  Paul  would  undoubtedly  have  commanded  their 
excommunication  ;  but  we  can  only  regard  them  as  intruding 
usurpers,  who  had  created  a  party  to  themselves  in  Corinth,  and 
from  whose  evil  influence  Paul  sought  to  free  those  who  had  joined 
them. — Whether  the  apostle,  by  the  expression  6  aaravdg  fteraaxrjfM^ 
ri^ercu  elg  dyyeXov  (jxoTdg^  Satan  is  transformed,  etc.,  alludes  to  a 
definite  fact,  the  history  of  the  temptation,  for  example,  is  not  to  be 
discovered  with  certainty.  However  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ain-bg  yap  points  to  a  matter  known  to  the  readers. 

Vers.  16-18. — After  Paul  had  thus  openly  and  clearly  expressed 
his  conviction  concerning  the  false  teachers,  he  returns  to  himself 
and  his  position,  resuming  the  idea  of  ver.  1.  These  men  had 
brought  him  into  the  disagreeable  position  of  being  compelled  to  treat 
of  himself,  his  rights  and  privileges.  But  while  doing  this,  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  guard  his  readers  against  considering  it  as  right  in  it- 
self, and  worthy  of  approval ;  he  therefore  describes  it  as  an  ov  Kori 
Kvpiovj  dX^  Kara  ttjv  adpicay  not  after  the  Lord,  btU  after  the  fleshy  to 
which  he  was  impelled  by  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries,  iu  order 
to  free  them  (the  Corinthians)  from  their  injurious  influence. — ^In  ver. 
10  the  apostle  plays  with  the  idea  d^ppoiv.  In  the  first  place,  he  prays 
them  not  to  consider  him  such  because  he  boasts  himself  (folly  be- 
longs to  those  who  really^do  it  from  vanity);  nevertheless  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  obedient  unto  him,  still  they  might  receive  him,  al- 
though merely  as  (!0p<t)v,  as  they  did  those  high-minded  persons,  that 
he  might  thus  boast  himself  a  little.  These  last  words  then  convey 
with  delicate  irony  the  reproach  that  they  had  suffered  the  false 
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apostles  so  to  exalt  themselves.  (In  yer.  16  we  are  with  k^v  to  as- 
sume an  inversion  :  it  should  properly  be  Se^aoBi  fie,  icf  v  wf  dtfipova,-^ 
In  ver.  17,  the  C^q  h  d^ppoovvq  proves  that  the  apostle  does  not  intend 
to  assQrt  that  he  really  speaks  foolishly,  but  that  his  discourse  may 
present  such  an  appearance.  In  ver.  18,  he  speaks  more  fully  of  the 
occasion  of  his  assuming  so  apparently  an  offensive  line  of  conduct. 
— Concerning  the  expression  hf  tovtxi  imoardaei  r^f  tcavx^oeto^y  see  the 
remarks  on  ix.  4.  It  is  also  here  best  understood  as  '^  matter,  sub- 
ject."— ^In  ver,  18  the  fcara  rijv  adpKa  is  referable  not  merely  to  na- 
tional descent,  as  exhibited  in  ver.  22,  but  to  all  external  privileges, 
and  also  such  as  are  .enumerated  in  ver.  23,  seq.  The  article  here  is 
unusual,  but  by  no  means  inapposite ;  the  antithesis  is  narcL  rh 
TTvevfjttty  to  which  in  this  passage  /card  Kvpiov  stands  parallel,  and  for 
which  fcard  rbv  Kvpiov  might  be  employed.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — Paul  heightens  still  further  the  ironical  tone  of  the 
discourse,  and  styles  the  Corinthians  (ppSvifwi^  who  willingly  tolerated 
the  d<l>pov€c  :  to  this  is  appended  a  description  of  the  corruption  of 
the  false  apostles  drawn  in  the  strongest  colours.  Desire  of  dominion 
and  covetousness  are  the  prominent  vices  which  the  apostle  exposes 
in  them.  To  the  particular  party  to  which  these  false  teachers  be- 
longed, the  passage  furnishes  no  clue ;  the  faults  reproved  are  of  a 
purely  moral  nature,  and  such  as  might  exist  among  persons  of  any 
party.  (In  ver.  20,  according  to  xii.  16,  {ff^ag  is  to  be  supplied  to 
Xofifidvei :  "  if  one  take  entire  possession  of  you.") 

Ver.  21. — This  endurance  of  unworthy  treatment  from  the 
Tieterodox  teachers  is  blamed  by  Paul,  who  shews  that  it  sanctions 
the  insinuation  that  he  had  proved  himself  weak  (t.  e.,  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  prerogatives  as  those  in  which  they  prided  theraselvcs), 
whilst  he  nevertheless  could  exhibit  as  well-founded  a  claim  as  any 
other  could  pretend  to.  The  icard  dTifiiaif  Xey<o  k.  t.  A.  has  doubtless 
been  well  explained  by  Billroth.  It  is  usually  undergtood  of  Paul 
himself  in  the  sense  of  "  I  confess  to  my  shamo  that  I  have  proved 
myself  too  weak  towards  such  usurpations."  But  then  nphg  dniiiav 
would  have  been  employed,  and  besides  under  this  view  the  ^g  ap- 
pears entirely  pleonastic.  The  reference  is  rather  to  the  Corinthians^ 
"I  say  this  to  your  shame."  The  ^  then  represents  that  which 
succeeds  as  the  opinion  of  the  Corinthians  concerning  Paul.  The 
enumeration  of  all  his  privileges  which  follows  is  employed  as  a 
refutation  of  this  opinion,  and  this  he  styles  a  roXfidv^  being  bold,  in 
opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  daOevetv^  being  weak. 

Ver.  22. — The  principal  prerogative  claimed  by  Paul,  and  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  boast  as  well  as  hia  adversaries,  was  that  he 
belonged  to  Gkni's  people  ;  not  only  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  God  (for  the  proselytes  in  this  respect  were  equal),  but  that 
1)eing  born  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham^  he  was  included  in 
Vol.  IV.— 31 
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the  blessings  promised  to  that  people.  Billroth  erroneously  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  three  synonyms ;  bat  the  expression  l3qdiM 
is  evidently  farther  defined  by  laparjXiTcu^  and  the  latter  again  by  the 
anepfia  'APpadfi,  in  which  the  idea  of  being  an  inheritor  of  the  promise 
is  especially  manifested. — Impartiality  here  compels  as  to  admit  that 
Baur's  hypothesis  appears  supported  by  this  passage.  We  hare  no 
intimation  that  Paul  here  solely  attacks  the  followers  of  Peter,  as 
seemed  to  us  the  case  in  iiL  4,  seq.;  he  seems  rather  to  include 
at  least  also  the  sect  of  Christy  and  yet  he  permits  his  oppo- 
nents to  appeal  generally  to  their  Jewish  extraction,  which  accord- 
ing to  our  own  hypothesis  concerning  that  party  would  not  be 
applicable  to  them.  (See  Introd.  §  1.)  Nevertheless  the  far  more 
important  difficulty  is  presented  by  Baur's  view,  that  the  contents 
of  the  entire  first  epistle  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Jewish  charac- 
ter of  this  sect.  For  should  we  even  suppose  that  the  reference  to 
false  Qnosis  may  apply  to  such  Judaizing  flEilse  teachers  as  (like  those 
opposed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians)  concerned  themselves  with 
theosophist  speculations  (this  characteristic  is  not  expressly  attri- 
buted to  them  by  Baur),  there  nevertheless  does  not  occur  in  history 
a  single  trace  of  the  fact,  that  Judaists  had  been  seduced  into  that 
false  liberty  which  the  apostle  reproves  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which  we  may  take 
for  granted  could  be  found  only  among  the  Gentile  Christians.  And 
as  X.  7  does  not  indicate  the  sect  of  Christ  alone,  but  rebu&es  all  his 
antagonists  generally,  as,  further,  the  individual  parties  in  Corinth 
are  not  distinguished  throughout  the  entire  discussion  in  chs.  x. — 
xii.,  I  am  persuaded  that  Paul  for  this  reason  here  gave  prominence 
to  that  Jewish  descent  to  which  the  followers  of  Peter  particularly 
appealed,  because  among  the  party  of  Christ  nothing  was  to  be  found 
which  could  be  regarded  as  an  external  hereditary  prerogative.  The 
sect  of  Christ  and  of  Peter  had  pursued  the  controversy  against  Paul 
in  concert ;  consequently  the  apostle  might  defend  himself  against 
them  both  at  once,  and  yet  give  prominence  to  a  single  point  which 
had  relation  only  to  one  party. 

Vers.  23-27. — ^In  a  long  series  of  descriptions  such  as  occur  in  vi. 
4,  seq.,  the  apostle  then  enumerates  the  sufferings  and  necessities  en- 
dured in  his  apostolic  calling,  which  by  their  number  and  variety 
bear  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  It  is  not  without  an 
object  that  Paul  exposes  in  v.  24  and  26,  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Jews,  for  he  doubtless  thereby  intended  to  im- 
press upon  them,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  of  Jewbh 
descent  was  not  so  especial  a  subject  of  glorying.  This  passage 
proves,  finally,  how  little  we  really  know  of  the  life  of  the  apostle, 
for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  conveys  almost  no  information  concern- 
ing all  these  perils.    See  concerning  this  subject  Clemens  Bomanus 
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(Epist.  ad  Cor.  i.  6)  where  a  simikr  recapitulation  may  be  found. 
(In  ver.  23  TrapiufipavCyv  hiXQ  is  doubtless  stronger  than  h  Acppoavvi^ 
Xey(o  of  ver.  21.  I  cannot  however  attribute  to  the  expression  the 
meaning  Billroth  does,  who  thinks  it  signifies  :  "  I  speak  foolishly, 
'  for  I  glory  in  the  sufferings  which  it  is  my  duty  to  take  upon  my- 
self ;"  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  the  TTapa(t)povCJv  XaXu)  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  views  of  his  antagonists,  "  Ye  will  regard  my  boasting 
as  foolish." — The  conjecture  of  imepix^  is  not  intrinsically  objection- 
able, yet,  as  the  more  difficult  form,  virlp  kyd  is  to  be  preferred.  'T-nip 
is  here  employed  adverbially,  and  is  the  only  example  of  the  sort 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament.  [See  Winer's  Gr.  §  50,  7,  Anm. 
2]. — The  forty  stripes  mentioned  in  ver.  24  are  according  to  Deut. 
XXV.  3.  Josephus  relates  that  they  were  accustomed  to  remit  one 
[Arch  iv.  8.] — ^Of  the  beating  with  rods  and  stoning,  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  Acts  xyi  22,  xiv.  19.  Hitherto  absolutely  no  in- 
stance of  shipwreck  occurs. — ^In  ver.  25  the  vvxiSTJfiepov  h  tc5  fivO^ 
TrenoiTjKa  doubtless  implies  the  buffeting  on  the  waves  after  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel — Uoielv  applied  to  time,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     [See  Acts  xv.  33,  xviii.  23,  xx.  3.] 

Vers.  28-33. — To  these  extraordinary  perils,  Paul  still  adds 
the  continued  cares  and  labours  of  his  charge,  so  that  if  he  de- 
sired to  boast  himself,  he  would  undoubtedly  glory  in  his  weak* 
ness,  which  necessarily  leads  him,  in  explanation  of  his  efficient 
agency,  to  the  power  of  God,  which  must  be  mighty  in  him.  (See 
xii.  9.)  The  apostle,  in. conclusion,  appeals  to  God  for  the  truth 
of  his  account,  and  mentions,  finally,  by  way  of  supplement,  the 
first  danger  he  encountered  in  his  apostolic  course.  (In  ver.  28 
rd  TTopeKTb^y  scU.  yevSfieva^  "  the  things  occurring  yet  besides.'* 
Lachmann  has  erased  the  comma  after  napeicrdgy  making  the  ^ 
hTLovaraaig  fwv,  "the  daily  assaults  of  men  upon  me,"  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  connexion  must  yield  to  that  which,  with  Gries- 
bach,  retains  the  comma  after  napeicTdg.  The  things  still  besides 
occurring,  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  different  from  those  hith- 
erto described,  and  he  only  mentions  two,  the  Imavoraaig^  aaaauUy 
and  the  fiipcfiva,  care,  out  of  many  other  sources  of  discomfort. — 
Billroth  gives  an  entirely  mistaken  explanation  of  ver.  29  :  "  Who 
is  weak,  that  I  do  not  condescend  to  his  weakness  [viz.,  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  him  offence]  ?  who  suffers  an  offence,  that  I  do  not 
thereby  feel  myself  offended,  and  bum  to  free  him  from  the  offence, 
and  to  reprove  him  who  occasions  the  displeasure  ?"  The  whole 
context  decidedly  contains  nothing  which  can  be  construed  to  refer 
to  condescending  to  the  weakness  of  others.  Emmerling  takes  a 
more  correct  view  of  this  passage,  when  he  makes  daSevelv,  aitaydc^ 
kl^eoScu,  wvpovadai  refer  to  the  before-mentioned  sufferings.  A  slight 
difficulty  is  alone  created  by  cKavdaXlieadaiy  bat  every  endurance  is, 
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in  a  moral  sense,  a  temptation,  and  may  as  such  give  offence.  The 
sense  is  then  this :  "  Who  suffers,  if  I  do  not  suffer  ?  who  is  tempt- 
ed, if  I  do  not  bum  in  the  fire  of  temptation  ?  i.  e.,  I  suffer  more 
than  all  others ;  but  of  this  I  am  so  little  ashamed,  that  I  glory  in 
it,  as  I  must  needs  glory/'  In  ver.  31  the  adjuration  is  best  referred 
to  all  that  precedes ;  the  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Damascus 
is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  supplement,  as  the  first  persecution 
which  Paul  had  to  endure  [see  Acts  ix.  24]. — Billroth  has  admira- 
bly explained  the  tautology  in  ver.  32,  iv  ^afiaoK(o  kippovpa  rijv  Act- 
fUKjKTjvCjv  7t6Xiv  by  regarding  the  iv  ^ajiaoKth  as  elliptical ;  so  that 
the  meaning  is,  likewise  in  Damascus  I  suffered  the  like ; — the 
Ethnarch  guarded  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,  etc.  Still  it  is  a 
question  if  tv  ^cLfiaaict^  may  not  signify  the  territory  of  Damascus. — 
Concerning  the  occurrence  itself,  see  particulars  at  Acts  ix.  24, 
What  is  here  attributed  to  the  Ethnarch  himself  [mdaai  fxe  OiXuni] 
is  there  said  of  the  Jews  whom  he  desired  to  please.  Josephus  re- 
lates the  wars  of  King  Aretas  [Ant.  xviii  7],  during  which  it  is 
probable  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Damascus  by  his  troops  oc- 
curred. The  title  kOvdpxq^  probably  implied  here  a  military  com- 
mander, the  commandant  of  Damascus.  Elsewhere  it  likewise 
indicates  civil  authorities.  See  1  Mace.  xiv.  47,  xv.  1. — ^In  ver.  83 
mi  is  to  be  considered  adversative,  ^'  But  I  was  let  down  in  a  basket 
through  a  window,  by  the  wall.'') 


§  11.  The  Tbancb. 
(xiL  1-21.) 

The  outward  sufferings  hitherto  related  could  only  be  indi- 
rectly a  subject  of  boasting  to  the  apostle,  that  is  to  say,  so  &r  as 
they  are  a  powerful  witness  for  the  magnitude  of  his  labours.  But 
Paul  now  adduces  as  direct  proof  of  the  grace  of  Gtod  which  was 
with  him,  the  mighty  visions  and  revelations  which  he  had  received. 
In  order,  however,  that  he  may  not  exalt  himself  from  this  cause,  be 
declares  that  Qod  had  appointed  him  particular  sufferings ;  there- 
fore he  loves  rather  to  glory  in  his  weakness,  for  in  the  weak  Qod  is 
mighty.  The  apostle  then  concludes  by  declaring  himself  to  be  no 
less  an  apostle  than  those  arrogant  usurpers  ;  Qod  bad  accredited 
him  as  a  true  apostle  in  Corinth,  and  the  sincerest  love  towards  the 
church  there  filled  his  heart,  which  led  him  to  wish  that  upon  bis 
approaching  arrival  among  them  he  should  find  them  in  a  suitable 
fSnune  of  mind. 

Yer.  1. — Commencing  with  an  admonition  against  boasting,  the 
apostle  passes  to  that  witness  which  a  man  can  never  bear  to  him- 
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self,  but  by  which  the  Lord  rather  extols  and  commends  those  who 
are  his  own  (x.  18),  viz.,  to  visions  and  revelations.  The  two  expres- 
sions are  to  be  thus  distinguished  :  in  the  dniraaia,  vision^  the  com- 
munication from  on  high  may  be  considered  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
addressed  to  the  sight,  so  that  something  is  imparted  by  images,  as 
in  Acts  X,  The  dnoKaXwpi^,  revelation,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unfig- 
urative  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  human.  The 
two  forms  may  be  united,  nay,  are  usually  found  together,  yet  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  predominates. 
The  circumstance  which  the  apostle  proceeds  immediately  to  detail, 
appears  from  ver.  4  to  bear  rather  the  form  of  an  dnotcakvilfig.  (Al- 
though Fritzsche  and  Billroth  decide  in  favour  of  icavxdaQcu  dc,  it 
yet  cannot  be  commended,  because  it  has  only  the  Codex  D.  in  its 
.  favour,  and  even  this  hesitates  between  66  and  del,  whilst  icavxdadcu 
del  is  authorized  by  B.E.F.G.  Meanwhile  the  following  ov  avjifpipov 
^v,  iXevaofuu  de  ical  elg,  k.  t.  A.,  is  so  evidently  a  correction  to  relieve 
a  difficulty,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  prefer  the  usual  reading  Kav- 
Xdadai  drj.  The  glorying  in  himself  is  brought  into  antithesis  with 
the  glorying  that  proceeds  from  God.) 

Vers.  2-4. — That  Paul's  not  explicitly  naming  himself  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  following  gracious  disclosures  were  imparted,  belongs 
merely  to  the  form  of  representation,  is  universally  admitted,  and 
is  incontestibly  proved  by  ver.  7,  seq.  It  likewise  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  this  event  is  not  identical  with  the  appearance 
vouchsafed  to  the  apostle  when  journeying  towards  Damascus.  la  the 
latter,  Christ's  appearing  was  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  apos- 
tle, and  convincing  him  of  his  sin,  whilst  the  former  was  intended 
to  reward  his  fidelity  and  strengthen  his  faith.  The  fourteen  years 
likewise  which  the  apostle  states  to  have  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence, would  not  chronologically  adjust  themselves  to  it.*  (See  the 
Chronological  Table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Introd.  to  the  Acts.) 
We  can,  therefore,  only  examine  more  closely  the  incident  itself, 
without  being  in  a  position  to  elicit  anything  further  concerning 
the  place  or  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.  We  must  Jirst 
observe  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Paul  twice  circumstantially  asserts, 
that  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  knew  not. 
With  this  stands  connected  the  dpnd^etjSai,  anatchedy  seized,  which 
he  affirms  of  himself,  and  by  which  is  customarily  understood  his 
being  transported  by  a  sudden,  violent  power,  to  another  sphere  of 
existence.  (See  Acts  viii.  89  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ;  Kev.  xii.  5.)  These 
points  of  information  clearly  characterize  the  event  as  an  ^Koraaig, 

*  The  event)  boweyer,  oocurred  soon  after  the  conversion  of  Paul.  Had  he  had 
recently  anj  similar  experiences,  he  would  doubtless  have  referred  to  them.  But  for  other 
reasons,  also,  it  does  not  appear  probable  to  me  (see  the  following  observations)  that  in 
later  life  Paul  was  visited  by  simihir  revelations. 
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trance,  on  which  compare  the  observations  at  Acts  x.  9.  The  apostle's 
human  consciousness  was  depressed,  and  his  Divine  consciousness 
powerfully  enhanced  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.*  It  may 
also  have  really  happened  in  this  occurrence  that  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  body  by  the  soul  took  place,  which,  as  with  witchesjf 
so  also  it  would  seem,  we  must  assume  with  somnambulists.  But 
in  these  the  condition  is  evil  and  dangerous ;  with  the  apostle,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  experience,  wrought  through  the  Divine  Spirit,  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  endowment  of  grace,  such  as  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  blessed  in  death.  Next,  Paul  states  the  place  to  which 
he  was  snatched  away.  That  we  are  to  assume  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  third  heaven  and  Paradise  (as  Ireneeus,  Clemens  Alex., 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  also  Bengel,  maintain),  is  incapable  of  proof; 
both  expressions  indicate  presumably  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say, 
the  most  exalted  region  of  light,  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
For  although  the  Omnipresent  is  equally  near  to  all  beings,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  beings  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally  near  to  him. 
We  have,  hence,  likewise,  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  several  heavens  is  to  be  attributed  to  popular  Jewish 
superstition,  for  the  same  allusion  occurs  also  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  (see  Eph.  iv.  10).  The  rabbinical  view  of  seven  heavens 
certainly  derives  no  confirmation  from  the  New  Testament  (see  Eis- 
enmenger's  Entd.  Judenth.,  voL  i.,  p.  460),  but  the  distinction  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  Paradise  (same  work,  vol.  ii.,  p.  296,  seq.,  318  ; 
see  also  the  remarks  on  Luke  xvi.  24)  is  not  unsupported,  but  rather 
entirely  corresponds  with  biblical  doctrine.  The  latter  represents 
that  blissful  portion  of  Sheol  which,  in  Luke  xvi.,  is  called  Abra- 
ham's bosom  ;  the  former  is  synonymous  with  the  heavenly  temple 
(Heb.  vi.  19,  ix.  11  ;  Kev.  iii.  12,  vi.  9),  or  the  throne,  the  right  hand 
of  God.  Lastly,  Paul  indicates  bis  experiences  in  Paradise.  In 
that  paradisiacal  sea  of  light  he  received  wondrous  impressions, 

*  Such  a  proceeding  with  reference  to  the  Apostle  Paul  was  all  the  more  striking,  aa^ 
according  to  1  Cor.  xiv ,  self-consciousness  was  very  strongly  developed  in  him,  so  that 
he  could  exercise  specially  the  gift  of  npotjnjrevetv.  Probably  in  the  later  period  of  his 
life  the  apostle  was  less  subject  to  such  trances.  According  to  the  principle  tbat  the 
prophet  should  have  dominion  oyer  the  spirit,  it  is  certain  that  a  condition  whidi  bor- 
dered on  the  loss  of  consciousness,  could  but  rarely  occur  among  those  far  advanced. 

t  The  proceedings  against  witches,  psychologically  so  remarkable,  have  yet  to  be 
fundamentally  examined.  The  Count  von  Lamberg  has  recently  (Kilrnbei^g,  1835)  pub- 
lished a  veiy  interesting  communication  concerning  the  proceedings  in  Bamberg.  From 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  the  witnesses  in  these  proceedmgs  we  have  no  choice  left  ua 
but  to  regard  such  exhibitions  as  epidemic  creations  of  the  imagination  (the  great  number 
of  which  presents  a  difficulty,  there  being  in  Bamberg  alone,  between  1624  and  1680, 786 
processes  against  witches),  or  to  consider  that  the  defendants  believed  themselves  to  have 
committed  the  ofifences  in  spirit  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  (»'.  e.,  in  an  ecstacy).  The 
unholy  ever  seeks  to  assume  the  form  of  that  which  is  sacred ;  the  phenomena  of  the 
former,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  mi^  be  employed  as  analogy  for  the 
latter. 
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which  he  describes  as  perceptions  through  the  medium  of  hearing. 
He  communicates  nothing  further  concerning  them,  because,  as  a 
human  being,  he  feels  himself  incapable  of  it.  The  harmonious  in- 
teraction of  purely  spiritual  intuitions  can  never  receive  expression 
through  the  language  of  man,  which  conceives  but  superficially  and  in 
fragments.  We  are  not  to  suppose  any  prohibition  to  communicate 
what  he  received,  for  the  ovk  i^bv  dvOpcjTru  Xakfjoai  forbids  the  sup- 
position. These  words  are  not  to  be  translated  "  it  may  not  be  ut- 
tered to  a  man,"  for  Paul  was  a  man,  and  it  was  nevertheless  said 
to  him  ;  but  "  a  man  has  not  the  power  to  express  it." — ^It  has  been 
already  signified  in  the  Introduction  (§  1)  in  what  manner  Baur  em- 
ploys these  communications  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis  concerning  the 
sect  of  Christ.  (See  work  quoted,  p.  105.)  His  opinion  is,  that  Paul 
intended  thereby  to  confute  the  disparaging  view  of  his  antagonists, 
who  attributed  an  unseemly  value  to  the  fact  of  having  personally 
known  Christ ;  in  opposition  to  this  he  desires  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  gospel  may  be  propagated  even  in  the  way  of  a  purely  in-? 
ward  experience.  Now  the  learned  man  referred  to,  by  no  means  holds 
that  the  occurrence  here  narrated  ia  identical  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  Acts  ix„  whereby  the  apostle  gained  access  to  Christ 
and  his  church,  and  nevertheless  he  asserts  his  conviction,  that  by 
this  account  of  a  transporting  into  the  invisible  world  Paul  intended 
to  oppose  a  more  spiritual  view  to  the  Jewish  materialist  opinions. 
In  addition  to  the  arguments  to  the  contrary,  which  we  have  already 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  (Introd.  §  1),  this  opinion 
appears  to  me  especially  untenable,  because,  with  such  an  end  in 
view  it  would  have  proved  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  apostle  to 
relate  an  occasion  on  which  he  had  seen  the  Lord  himself,  or,  in  re- 
spect to  this,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  beheld  Christ 
in  his  glory.  But  this  is  not  done,  neither  is  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  referenfle  of  the  event  to  his  adversaries,  but  the 
question  rather  merely  regards  boasting  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
context,  it  is  solely  to  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  narrates  the 
present  circumstance  in  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  with  him,  and  also  to  legitimate  his  claim  to  be  a  true  apostle  by 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  grace  conferred  upon  him. 

Vers.  5,  6. — Proceeding  as  if  speaking  of  a  stranger,  and  yet. 
perfectly  identifying  himself  with  the  individual  who  experienced, 
what  is  stated,  the  apostle  continues  with  reference  to  ver.  1,  "  he 
would  only  glory  in  his  infirmities  (as  enumerated  in  chap,  xi.^ 
and  not  of  himself,  i.  e.,  his  privileges ;  he  would  only  boast  of 
them  in  others.  Were  he,  however,  desirous  of  doing  it,  he  ha4 
well-founded  pretensions,  for  he  stated  what  was  true  ;  but  he  for- 
bore, because  he  did  not  desire  that  any  should  esteem  him  more 
highly  than  he  should  be  proved  to  merit." — The  turn  which  Bill-- 
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roth  jnVe«  to  rer.  5  is  entirely  incorrect :  "  I  will  only  glory  in 
•elf  in  ^  far  a4  I  am  not  myself,  not  this  Paul,  bat  live  in  Christ.'' 
An  to  any  distinction  between  his  old  and  new  man,  it  is  ab&:>Iatdy 
not  brought  hereunder  discussion ;  the  irrep  tov  roiovrov  Kavx^<mmt, 
an  hthaJf  of  9uch  an  one  will  I  glory,  applies  solely  to  the  Cict  that 
Paul  had  described  the  vision  as  occurring  to  another. — ^The  ot«  lao- 
uai  d/tfpofv,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool,  of  ver.  6,  appears  to  form  a  contra- 
diction to  xi  1,  21,  23,  xil  11.  But  Emmerling  has  already  cor- 
rectly shewn  that  the  glorying  is,  in  these  passages,  ironical^ 
described  as  d^ppoovvrj,  viz.,  in  the  judgment  of  his  adverBaries ;  here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  boasting  of  his  opponents  is  reproved  :  "  They 
glory  in  externals  in  a  foolish  manner  ;  I  could  boast  myself  in  a 
right  manner  of  essential  things  if  I  were  so  minded."  (In  the  ^ 
dtcovu  ri  l^  Ifjtov  of  ver.  6,  a  twofold  construction  seems  blended  to- 
gether ;  that  is  to  say,  the  apostle  apparently  intended,  besides  the 
fj  dtcovei,  to  write  d  Ti  dKoviij  but  united  the  two  in  a  single  clause. — 
Lachmann's  punctuation  of  these  verses  is  entirely  peculiar.  From 
lav  yap  0eX^o> — i^  ificv  he  includes  all  within  brackets,  and  the  «ii 
T§  imeppoX^  rCrv  dnoKoXvilmitv  is  connected  with  dodeveiai^  [fwv  be- 
ing omitted].  Whether  he  may  have  been  impelled  to  the  choice 
of  this  construction  by  critical  reasons  I  am  ignorant ;  but  it  deci- 
dedly does  not  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  passage.) 

Ver.  7. — The  apostle  now  drops  the  form  of  description  hitherto 
employed,  by  which  he  had  represented  the  revelation  as  being 
made  to  another,  and  continues  to  say  that  the  God  who  had  so 
highly  exalted  him  bythb  extraordinary  grace  had  also  deeply  hum- 
bled him,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  exalting  himself  too 
highly.  We  must  decline  any  statement  as  to  wherein  the  okoXo^ 
t5  aagd  consisted.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
sufferings  connected  with  his  apostolic  labours*  in  general  can  be 
solely  alluded  to,  for  these  were  detailed  fully  in  chap,  xi.,  while  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  has  special  reference  to  the  revelations  related. 
Wc  are  also  as  little  justified  in  supposing  it  implies  some  spiritual 
temptation  ;  for  rg  aapKi\&  employed  in  describing  it.  It  is  most 
likely  that  it  indicates  some  kind  of  heavy,  depressing,  bodily  suf- 
fering, which  may  have  specially  exhibited  itself  in  violent  parox- 
ysms, as  expressed  in  the  Kokcupi^eoOai^  buffeted.  As  in  the  Old 
Testament  Job's  corporeal  sufferings  were  occasioned  by  Satan,  so 
Paul  likewise  attributes  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  author  of  all 
•evil,  although  the  Lord  God  is  able  in  the  case  of  his  own  people  to 
turn  the  enemy's  assaults  to  the  advantage  of  their  soul.  It  must 
however  be  admitted,  that  we  nowhere  else  discover  a  trace  of  the 

♦  Th  J8  view,  which  FriUsche  again  defends,  derives  considerable  plausibility  fh)m  ver. 
10,  with  tlie  assertion  Svvaftic  f^ov  h  ucOeveig.  Te2.Flrai  In  ver.  9 ;  but  the  distinct  refer* 
«Dce  of  the  a^coAo^  to  the  revelations,  appears  still  to  render  it  untenable. 
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apostle's  having  suffered  from  sickness  of  any  kind  ;  and  even  when 
Paul  recounts  all  his  sufferings  and  trials^  sickness  is  not  enumerated 
with  them.  We  might  hence  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pression signifies  a  temptation  to  sin,  but  which  the  t$  aapicl  marks 
expressly  as  assuming  a  carnal  form.  (1k6XoxI>,  a  atake,  a  thorn, 
cKoXml^oi^  to  impale.  See  the  LXX  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55  ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  24  ;  Hos.  il  6. — ^In  dyytXo^  aarav  Fritzsche  is  undoubtedly 
perfectly  right  in  the  understanding  aardv  as  genitive  ;  it  is  in  ap- 
position to  aK6X(nl),  the  suffering  itself  is  styled  figuratively  an  angel 
of  Satan,  because  it  is  sent  to.  him  from  Satan,  through  one  of  his 
demons.  If  Satan  himself  had  been  intended,  the  article  would  not 
have  been  wanting.  KoAo^/fo)  =  vnonid^G)^  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  "  to  treat  rudely,  outrageously."  It  is  possible 
that  the  suffering  which  Paul  alludes  to,  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
incapacitating  him  for  a  time  from  his  work,  and  this  condition 
(with  which  was  probably  united  a  sense  of  inward  abandonment), 
the  apostle  styles  a  Kokcupl^eadcu. — The  second  tva  firj  imepaigiofiai  is 
certainly  wanting  in  the  best  critical  authorities  ;  but  the  omission 
of  the  words  is  as  easy  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  addition  of  them 
is  inexplicable,  if  they  were  not  genuine.  It  therefore  appears  ad- 
visable to  retain  them'  in  the  text.) 

Vers.  8-10. — His  human  feeling  led  the  apostle  to  entreat  to  be 
freed  from  this  affliction  ;  but  the  answer  to  this  was,  that  precisely 
this  was  necessary  to  his  perfecting ;  that  the  strength  of  self- 
dependence  must  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  God  may  be  able  to 
work  in  man  ;  he  may  therefore  without  undue  feeling  rest  satisfied 
in  the  conscious  possession  of  grace.  For  this  cause,  continues  Paul, 
he  glories  most  willingly  in  his  weakness,  for  experience  has  corro- 
borated the  fact,  that  when  he  is  weak  in  himself  he  is  strong  in  the 
Lord.  In  close  analogy  it  is  said  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
God  dwells  with  those  who^are  broken  and  humble  of  heart ;  but  is 
far  from  the  haughty. — The  passage  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  apostle  alone,  nor  are  we  to  refer  to  him  exclu- 
sively the  clause  ^  dvvafitg  iwv  kv  doOeveig,  reXeiTaiy  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness;^  it  is  rather  a  general  truth,  specially 
applied  to  the  apostle,  that  it  may  enter  into  his  living  experi- 
ence. The  natural  power  of  man  cannot  exist  beside  the  Divine 
power  ;  if  the  inward  life  is  to  flourish,  self-dependence,  the  natural 
Ufe,  must  be  broken  ;  the  passive  element  must  prevail,  that  God's 
power  may  be  actively  exercised  therein.  See  at  Matth.  x.  39.  (In 
ver.  8  there  is  no  ground  for  understanding  rglg  of  an  indefinite 
number. — Calvin's  explanation  of  the  dpKei  aoi  t)  x^^  /*ov  in  ver.  9, 
which  Billroth  has  adopted,  is  wholly  erroneous.     Both  regard  x^ 

♦  I  prefer  with  Lachmann  the  reading  rcXfiirat  to  the  more  usual  rtT^iovrcu :  the  for- 
mer is  sanctioned  bj  A.6.D.F.(>. 
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as  signifying  not  the  grace  of  God,  but  metonymicallj  the  help  of 
God.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Paul  entreated  for,  and  which  was 
refused  him.  The  sense  is  rather  as  follows  :  ^'  Be  steadfast  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  gracious  intention,  even  if  thou  perceivest  no  con- 
scious action  of  grace  ;  for  my  strength  in  its  efficacy  perfects  the 
weakening  of  the  natural  life.''  The  hnanrivow  is  very  expressive ; 
an  allusion  to  the  8hechinah  is  evident  in  it  [see  on  John  L  14], 
because  every  believer  should  be  a  copy  of  hb  Lord,  Christ,  so  that 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  make  their  abode  in  him,  inhabit  him  as  a 
temple  [see  the  Comm.  on  John  xiv.  23.]) 

Vers.  11,  12. — Returning  to  hb  former  strain  of  irony,  Paul  re- 
marks (see  on  xii.  6),  that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  misled 
like  the  false  teachers,  to  boast  himself  foolishly ;  that  it  should 
not  have  been  necessary,  for  they  themselves  (the  Corinthians)  ought 
to  have  undertaken  his  commendation,  being  well  aware  that  he  was 
in  no  degree  less  than  the  haughty  apostles  ;  God  had  sufficiently 
accredited  him  as  an  apostle  among  them.  (In  ver.  12  /txev  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  suppressed  following  clause  with  <5e,  as  Billroth  cor- 
rectly remarks,  "  but  even  otherwise  ye  can  relate  nothing  else  of 
me/' — iTifma  is  first  employed  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehending 
in  it  all  and  every  means  of  authentication  ;  then  more  specially,  of 
a  single  species  of  the  same.  [See  the  observations  on  Matth.  viiL 
1.] — The  iv  nday  vnofwvy  is  not  altogether  easy.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  doubted  that  it  is  to  be  connected  with  KaTeipydodi],  and  not  with 
that  which  follows  ;  but  for  what  cause  does  Paul  state  precisely 
here  that  his  signs  have  been  wrought  in  all  patience  ?  It  appears 
to  me  probable  that  this  .involves  a  reproach  to  the  Corinthians, 
who,  notwithstanding  such  signs,  have,  nevertheless,  shewn  them- 
selves undecided  as  to  his  apostolic  authority.  In  this  aspect  of 
eSsLirs  Paul  intends  to  say,  that  he  had  with  patient  waiting  let  his 
light  shine  among  them,  secure  of  the  final  victory.  Finally,  this 
passage  clearly  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  apostle  considered  the 
gift  of  working  miracles  as  indispensable  a  requisite  of  an  apostle,  as 
it  had  been  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.) 

Vers.  13-15. — Paul  demands  of  the  Corinthians,  with  reproving 
irony,  in  what  respect  they  were  inferior  to  any  other  church  ?  Only 
in  this,  that  he  had  not  proved  burdensome  to  them,  but  had  en- 
tirely maintained  himself  without  their  aid  ;  this  wrong  they  must 
indeed  forgive  him.  Indeed  he  intended  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
same  manner  on  his  next  approaching  visit  to  them,  for  he  sought 
not  their  goods  and  possessions,  but  themselves ;  he  would  rather 
lay  up  for  them  as  his  beloved  children,  nay  offer  all  for  them,  even 
his  life,  although  he  be  in  turn  less  beloved.  It  is  very  evident 
throughout  this  masterly  passage,  whose  spirited  turn  displays  at  the 
same  time  the  deepest  feeling,  for  what  cause  the  apostle  deemed  it 
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80  important  to  reject  decidedly  all  offers  of  support.  His  adversa- 
ries sought  their  own  advantage,  and  at  least  improved  their  posi- 
tion by  means  of  the  gifts  which  they  received ;  Paul's  own  practice 
was  entirely  the  reverse  of  this,  whereby  he  naturally  aroused  the 
hatred  of  those  worldly-minded  persons,  because  his  life  tacitly  re- 
proved their  proceedings,  (In  ver.  13  Billroth  correctly  assigns  to 
{mep  the  meaning  of  '*  beyond  in  a  downward  direction"  =  ir^ra. — 
In  ver.  14  rplrov  was  formerly  connected  with  ^rotfjwg  €X(^,  and  not 
with  ikdecv.  But  it  has  been  already  observed  in  the  Introduction 
[§  2],  that  in  this  passage,  and  likewise  in  xiii.  1,  it  is  an  actual 
third  coming  which  is  signified,  and  not  alone  a  third  decision  on 
the  subject.  For  it  would  evidently  be  very  inapposite  to  state  how 
frequently  the  determination  had  been  arrived  at,  whilst  the  rplrov 
can  with  great  propriety  bear  a  reference  to  the  presence  itself  It 
consists  perfectly  with  the  whole  train  of  argumentation  that  Paul 
should  declare,  that  what  he  had  already  twice  done,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  repeat  upon  his  third  appearance  among  them. — In  ver.  15 
the  transition  to  another  idea  in  the  danavav  is  only  apparent.  The 
dTjaavpi^eiv  implies  indeed  to  collect  treasure,  Sanavav  to  give  up  the 
possession,  to  spend.  But  yielding  up  his  powers  for  the  advantage 
of  believers,  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  acquiring  for  them.  Paul 
proceeds  yet  further  in  the  iKdanavrjOrjaofMu^  in  which  is  signified  the 
sacrifice  of  life  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  parallel 
with  Eom.  ix.  3.) 

Vers.  16-18. — Paul  draws  attention  again  to  the  abominable  ac- 
cusations disseminated  by  the  shameless  antagonists,  among  which 
he  alludes  especially  to  the  charge  of  catching  the  Corinthians  with 
guile,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  connexion,  of  having  appropriated  to 
himself  money  received  fi:om  them,  in  putting  the  question,  by  whom 
had  he  perchance  made  a  gain  of  them  ?  How  Titus  and  the 
brother  who  accompanied  him  had  conducted  themselves,  was  well 
known  to  themselves  !  (The  16th  verse  is  to  be  understood  as  an 
observation  of  the  Corinthians  :  "  Ye  confess  that  I  have  not  bur- 
thened  you,  nevertheless  ye  say  [i.  e.,  the  opponents,  and  all  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  them]  I  have  caught  you 
with  guile.'' — In  ver.  17  is  to  be  supplied,  "  I  have  myself  certainly 
never  received  money  from  you  ;  have  I,  perchance  defrauded  you  by 
means  of  a  messenger  ?  The  firj  riva  <5v — 6C  avrov  stands  for  firj  did 
rtvbg  lKeivo)v^  ovg.  At  ver.  18,  Billroth  correctly  observes  that  the 
allusion  here  cannot  be  to  the  journey  of  Titus,  which  is  mentioned 
in  viii.  16,  as  this  had  not  yet  taken  place  [probably  Titus  himself 
delivered  this  epistle]  but  is  rather  to  the  earlier  residence  of  this 
apostolic  assistant  in  Corinth,  whidi  is  adverted  to  in  viii.  6.  Upon 
this  occasion  Titus  had  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  collection,  re- 
ceiving no  money  himself ;  the  fj^ifrc  hrkeovitcrTjaev  vfidg  is  accordingly 
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to  be  understood  as,  "  can  he  perchance  have  overreached  you  ? 
Was  he  not  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  disinterestedness  as 
myself  ?  Have  we  not  walked  together  in  the  same  steps  [m  fol- 
lowers of  Christ]?") 

Vers.  19-21. — In  conclusion,  Paul  again  remarks  that  he  speaks 
not  all  this  to  his  own  commendation,  but  entirely  to  their  edifica- 
tion. For  he  feared  that  upon  his  approaching  coming  among  them, 
he  might  not  find  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  such  as  he  could  desire, 
and  might  hence  appear  severe  and  not  tender  towards  them.  (See 
on  1  Cor.  iv.  21.)  This  possibility  he  desired  effectually  to  remove  ; 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  again  humbled  by  the  aspect  of  affairs 
among  them,  or  by  his  coming  again  to  occasion  sorrow  to  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  all  therefore  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  were  to  repent! 
— In  this  passage  also  the  ndXiv  (ver.  21),  as  already  remarked  in  the 
Introduction,  §  2,  refers  to  a  visit  of  Paul  in  Corinth  aside  from  that 
first  residence  there,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church ;  for 
on  this  first  occasion  he  had  experienced  no  cause  for  humiliation  ; 
his  preaching  had  been  attended  with  even  unusual  success.  (In 
ver.  19,  it  seems  to  me  more  forcible  to  consider  the  irdXiv  doKelre 
K.  T.  A,  as  a  question  than  as  explanatory. — The  usual  text  punc- 
tuates after  XaXoviiev^  but  it  is  better  united  with  rdde  ixdvTa  k.  t.  X. 
in  one  clause. — It  cannot  perhaps  be  alleged  against  the  reading 
rdde,  that  5de  never  occurs  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings  ;  for  that  can 
only  be  considered  accidental. — A  recapitulation  similar  to  that  in 
ver.  20  is  also  found  in  Gal.  v.  20,  in  which  epeig,  ^j^i,  Ovfiolj  ipiBelai 
succeed  each  other.  8ee  also  Bom.  i.  29,  seq.  Such  a  series  of  terms  is 
not  to  be  too  closely  scrutinized ;  the  accumulation  of  synonyms 
springs  from  rhetorical  fulness.  In  Rom.  i.  30  KarahiXia  and  ipcdv^ 
piofiSg  are  found  together,  but  in  reversed  order. — ^voioxjig  is  found 
only  here  in  the  New  Testament. — Ver.  21  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  apostle  considered  that  all  the  sins  named  had  been  ac- 
tually perpetrated  by  the  Corinthian  Christians,  for  all  who  could 
have  been  thus  guilty,  would  have  been  immediately  excluded  by 
Paul  from  fellowship  with  the  church  ;  the  emphasis  is  rather  to  be 
laid  upon  the  TTporjfiapTffKOTeg.  He  had  observed  that  many  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  did  not  deeply  enough  abhor  their  earlier 
heathen  abominations,  retaining  an  indifference  and  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple in  matters  relative  to  the  sexes,  which  even  led  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  festivals  held  in  the  idol  temples ;  on  these  points  he 
wished  to  find  in  them  sincere  repentance. 
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§  12.  JThb  Conclusion. 
(xiii  1-13.) 

Paul  concludes  his  epistle  with  a  very  impressive  admonition  to 
the  Corinthians  not  to  compel  him  to  exercise  his  apostolic  power, 
but  to  examine  themselves  strictly  relative  to  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion, and  to  give  due  heed  to  his  warnings,  whilst,  in  the  belief  and 
hope  that  none  will  neglect  these,  he  bestows  the  Christian  blessing 
upon  all  without  exception. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Without  adding  krolfico^  ix<^,  as  in  xii.  14,  Paul  as- 
serts here,  directly,  that  he  came  to  them  for  the  third  time,  from 
which  we  cannot  deny,  without  violence  to  the  text,  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  twice  among  the  Corinthians.  Beferring  to  Deut.  xvii 
6,  xix.  15,  he  adduces  his  being  present  several  times  among  them  as 
a  witness  to  them  for  his  truth,  and  an  argument  for  obedience  as  a 
duty  on  their  part.  For  that  purpose  he  repeats,  being  absent  (and 
in  writing),  that  which,  when  present  (and  orally),  he  had  declared 
to  those  who  had  sinned,  and  to  all  others,  viz.,  that  upon  his  next 
appearance  among  them  he  would  not  spare.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  upon  his  second  residence  in  Corinth  he  had  acted  with  indul- 
gence towards  them,  and  this  by  his  adversaries  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  weakness.  See  at  x.  1.  (In  ver.  1  the  oradi/iaeTai  f)fina  is 
copied  from  the  Hebrew  na^  d^jp). — If  we  assume  that  Paul  had  al- 
ready been  twice  in  Corinth  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  the  words 
of  ver.  2,  which  Griesbach  has  placed  in  parenthesis,  Ci>^  napijv  rb 
devrepov  kolL  dir^v  vvv  are  easy  of  comprehension  ;  the  napijv  rb  dev- 
TEpov  refers  to  npoeipriKa,  the  dTrcjv  vvv  to  npoXtyd). — Concerning  the 
npoTjixapTfjKdTegj  see  xii.  21.  The  others  were,  it  is  true,  not  so  guilty, 
nevertheless  they  also  needed  repentance  for  having  yielded  a  species 
of  consent  to  evil  influences.) 

Vers,  3-5. — ^As  they  required  a  proof  that  Christ  was  in  him, 
they  were  also  to  examine  themselves,  and  thereby  discover  whether 
they  stood  in  the  faith.  If  they  were  not  entirely  reprobate,  they 
would  find  Christ  to  be  in  them,  and  as  such  they  would  be  enabled 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  God  in  the  weakness  of  the  apostle  ; 
for  they  had  imdoubtedly  received  their  faith  from  him. — This  idea 
decidedly  lies  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  although  not  perceptible 
at  the  first  view.  The  leading  clause  commencing  with  hrei^  to 
which  the  kavroi^g  neipd^ere  of  ver.  5  forms  the  answering  clause,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood,  as,  "  since  ye  desire  to  prove,  prove 
yourselves  rather  than  me  ;''  for  this  does  not  agree  with  the  declar- 
ation of  Paul  in  ver.  5,  that  Christ  is  also  in  them  except  they  be 
entirely  reprobate ;  he  consequently  hopes  they  may  find  Christ  in 
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themselves.  Accordingly  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  alone  be, 
that  they  should  argue  from  that  which  they  found  in  themselves, 
to  that  which  was  in  the  apostle,  and  of  course  in  such  a  manner  as 
acknowledged  the  apostle  to  be  the  source  of  their  own  life.  The 
latter  is  implied  by  the  added  clause  b^  elg  vimg  ovk  doSevel,  dU^ 
dwaru  kv  vfuv,  who  is  not  weak  towards  you,  but  is  mighty  in  you, 
in  ver.  8,  which  brings  forward  the  powerful  spiritual  influence  of  the 
apostle  in  Corinth,  and  attributed  by  Paul  to  Christ  in  him.  These 
words,  therefore,  are  better  omitted  from  the  parenthesis,  and  only 
ver.  4  included  therein.  The  same  may  likewise  be  observed  of  the 
words  in  ver.  5,  ^  ovic — iariv,  which  are  not  to  compose  a  parenth- 
esis, but  to  be  connected  with  the  el  fiTJn  dddKifwl  lore  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  Paul  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  Corinthians  as  follows  :  "  Ye  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  acknowledge  that  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  entirely 
reprobates  ?" — With  regard  to  the  intermediate  sentence,  Paul 
there  compares  himself,  £is  in  Bom.  vi.  4,  5,  with  Christ,  both  in  his 
weakness  and  in  his  strength,  to  whom  also  in  conformity  to  his 
human  nature  weakness  {dodevua)  is  ascribed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  this  includes  nothing  sinful,  but  only  the  susceptibility 
of  his  nature  to  suffering.  This  is  also  the  only  passage  in  which  an 
dadeveia  is  expressly  attributed  to  Christ. 

Vers.  6, 7. — The  greatest  advantage  was  hoped  for  by  the  apostle 
from  the  examination  recommended,  viz.,  the  perfect  recognition  of 
himself ;  he  therefore  entreats  the  Lord  to  direct  aright  the  hearts 
of  the  Corinthians ;  he  (Paul)  desired  only  their  welfare  and  not 
his  own  honour ;  he  would  willingly  rather  appear  incapable,  if 
they  would  only  do  that  which  was  honest. — In  this  somewhat  diffi- 
cult passage  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  KaXbv  and  kokov  -noifiaai 
do  not  relate  to  moral  or  immoral  conduct  in  general,  for  this  is  not 
involved  in  the  context ;  they  refer  to  the  proper  relation  to  him, 
the  apostle,  and  the  word  of  truth  which  he  had  preached  to  the 
Corinthians.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  moral  life  is  conditional 
thereon,  it  is  also  included  in  the  reference,  but  merely  as  the  con- 
sequence of  faith  or  unbelief  Again,  a  difficulty  lies  in  the  apos- 
tle's statement  in  ver.  6,  that  he  hopes  the  Corinthians  may  not  find 
him  dddiufwgj  t.  e.,  they  would  find  apostolic  power  in  his  severity ; 
and  again,  in  ver.  7,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  he  desires  that  God 
may  permit  them  to  do  that  which  is  right,  in  order  that  he  may 
appear  as  dddKifwg.  It  might  be  supposed  that  we  should  read  Iva 
adx  f®r  ^X  ^^^»  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^/^^S"  ^^  ^f  ddoKifMoi  &11BV,  and  we  be  as 
reprobate,  which  succeeds,  would  be  tautological.  Billroth  explains 
the  passage  by  again  supplying  evxofuu  to  the  01%,  making  the 
sense,  "  I  desire  not  that  we  approve  ourselves  capable,  t.  e.,  severe/' 
But  in  this  construction  some  scruple  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
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evxofuu  thus  closely  repeated  would  stand  in  a  twofold  construction, 
first,  with  the  infinitive,  and  then  with  fva,  which  latter  construction 
does  not  elsewhere  occur.     The  ovx  I'^o,  can  only  be  understood,  "  I 

desire  this,  not  with  the  view  that ^but."    The  difficulty  is  more 

easily  solved  by  supposing  that  Paul  would  have  his  prayer  itself 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  doKifirj.  This  might  easily  be,  inas- 
much as  the  fiTj  KOKov  nocTjaaiy  which  is  the  same  as  the  following 
TO  icaXdv  noiTJaai,  is  precisely  what  Paul  requires  of  the  Corinthians ; 
and  therefore  if  the  prayer  that  God  would  work  this  in  them  were 
fulfilled,  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  his  powerful  interces- 
sion. Such  inference,  says  Paul,  he  did  not  in  the  least  design  ;  he 
desired  their  advantage  only ;  himself,  he  was  willing,  should  be 
thrown  wholly  into  the  shade. 

Vers.  8,  9. — That  which  follows  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the 
view  just  mentioned,  for  the  apostle  represents  his  power  as  bene- 
ficial, and  not  of  a  malevolent  or  injurious  nature ;  if  they  prove 
strong  in  the  truth,  he  is  content  to  be  weak,  for  that  was  even  the 
object  of  his  prayer,  their  perfecting,  not  his  own  exaltation.  In 
the  orav  ^fielg  dadevu>fi€v  «.  t.  A.,  Paul  evidently  bore  in  mind  a  par- 
allel with  ver.  4  ;  as  Christ's  weakness,  the  breathing  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  life,  conferred  a  higher  power  upon  the  world, 
so  likewise  Paul  would  be  content  tp  be  weak,  and  breathe  out 
his  life,  if  his  children  in  the  Spirit  are  only  strong.  (See  Comm. 
on  iv.  12.) 

Ver.  10. — Aa  the  aim  of  this  communication,  Paul,  in  conclusion 
states  his  hope,  that  upon  his  approaching  appearance  in  Corinth, 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  employ  his  apostolic  authority  solely  to 
edification,  and  not  to  destruction  (x.  4,  8).  QAnordficjg  is  found  in 
Tit.  i.  13  ;  Wisd.v,  23,  in  the  signification  of  "violently,  severely.'' 
In  Wisd.  vi.  5,  Kplaig  dndrofiog  means  a  severe  sentence.) 

Vers.  11, 12. — In  the  concluding  words  the  apostle  repeats  the 
exhortations  rendered  especially  necessary  by  the  splitting  of  the 
Corinthian  church  into  parties,  employing  for  this  reason  the  appel- 
lations of  God.  The  fact  of  recommending  them  all  to  greet  one 
another  with  a  holy  kiss  proves  that  he  continued  to  hope  for  the 
re-establishment  of  unity  among  them. 

Ver.  13. — The  apostle  concludes  his  epistle  with  a  peculiar  invo- 
cation of  blessing.  Love  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  as  the  source 
from  whence  the  grace  of  Christ  pours  itself  forth  as  a  stream, 
producing  brotherly  communion  among  believers  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  the  Son  obtains  first  mention  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  di- 
vinity reveals  itself  to  man  immediately  in  Christ ;  the  Son  first 
guides  him  to  the  Father,  and  his  life  is  finally  perfected  in  the 
commanion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Of  the  Pbovincb  of  Galatia,  and  of  thb  Time  and  Plaoi 

IN  WHICH  THE  EPISTLB  TO  THE  GaLATIANS  WAS  COMPOSED. 

Galatia,  or  Gallogreecia,*  was  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  border- 
ing in  the  north  on  Paphlagonia,  in  the  west  on  Phrygia,  in  the 
south  on  Lycaonia,  and  in  the  east  on  Pontus  ;  its  most  considerable 
cities  were  Pessinus,  Tabium,  Ancyra,  and  Gordium. 

It  had  received  its  name  from  the  Gkdlic  tribes  of  the  Trocmi, 
Tolistoboii,  and  Tectosages  (Cae^r  Bell.  GalL  vi  22),  who  had  first 
of  all  migrated  to  Greece,  then  were  called  in  by  Nicomedes  of  Bi- 
thynia  to  help  him  against  his  brother,  and  had  the  district  named 
after  them  assigned  them  by  Attains  for  their  residence.  The 
leaders  under  whom  they  migrated  are  said  to  have  been  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius  (Lothar,  Luther).  (See  Memnon,  in  Photii  bibl.  cod. 
224 ;  Polybius  ii.  18 ;  Livy  xxxviii  16  ;  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  v. 
32,  42.) 

Living  among  tribes  speaking  Greek  only,  these  Gauls  soon 
adopted  the  Greek  language,  yet  Jerome  found  still  that  they  had 
retained  their  German  tongue  along  with  the  former,  to  his  time. 
"  They  spoke  a  dialect,"  says  that  Father,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  "  like  that  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Treves/'t  ^^  ^^^  y^r  188  b.o.  Manlius  conquered  Galatia  (Livy 
xxxviii.  12),  and  Augustus  made  it  a  Boman  province,  b.  o.  26. 
(Dio  Cassius  liii.  26.)  As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  many  Jews 
resided  in  Gratia,  to  whom  that  emperor  granted  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection, which  has  been  preserved,  under  the  name  of  "  monumentum 
Ancyrarum,''  in  a  brazen  inscription  which  was  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.    Now,  in  this  province  of  Asia 

*  See,  as  to  the  Qeognphy  and  History  of  Galatia^  the  treatises  of  Hoffmann  de  Gk^ 
latiA  antiqud,  Lips.  1726.  Wernsdorf  de  Republic^  Gkdatarum.  Norimb.  1784,  Schnlze 
de  Galatis.  Francof.  1756.  As  to  the  Geography  alone,  see  forther,  Siokler's  Andeni 
Geography,  voL  ii.  p.  375,  seq.,  and  Bottger's  Beitrage,  pt  1st. 

f  It  may  therefore  be  said  tbat  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  addressed  to  GennanSi 
and  it  was  the  German  Luther,  who  in  this  Apostolical  Epistle  again  recognized  and 
brought  to  light  the  substance  of  the  gospel 
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Minor,  in  which  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  early  made  many  proselytes, 
the  gospel  was  disseminated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  second  mis- 
sion-journey. (Acts  xvi.  6.)  But,  very  lately,  the  hypothesis  has 
been  proposed,  that  we  are  not  to  understand  by  the  Galatians  to 
whom  Paul's  epistle  was  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  prop- 
er, but  the  citizens  of  Derbe  and  Lystra.  That  opinion  was  first 
maintained  by  Bishop  Mynster  of  Copenhagen  (in  his  smaller  theo- 
logical writings.  Copenhagen,  1825,  p.  58,  E.  seq.),  by  C.  W.  Nie- 
meyer,  de  tempore  quo  epistola  ad  Galatas  conscripta  sit,  Halae, 
1827,  and  by  Dr.  Paulus  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  afterwards,  within  these  few  years, 
learnedly  and  acutely  defended,  particularly  by  Ulrich,  in  Stud,  und 
Krit.  for  the  year  1886,  part  2,  and  Bottger  (Beitrage  zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  Paulinischen  Briefe,  Ist  and  3d  parts).  The  hypothesis 
is  not  unimportant,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  question  of  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  Paul  visited  Ly- 
caonia  with  the  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lystra,  before  he  arrived  in  Ga- 
latia proper.  Accordingly,  if  the  assumption  be  correct  that  this 
epistle  was  designed  especially  for  Lycaonia,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  composition  of  it  may  be  referred  to  a  date 
prior  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.),  which  is  not  without 
weight  for  the  explanation  of  the  transactions  between  Paul  and 
Peter,  Qui.  ii.  But  Riickert,  partly  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  partly  in  an  essay  in  his  Magazine  for  the  Exegesis 
and  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  has  so  strikingly  shewn  the  un- 
eatisfactoriness  of  that  hypothesis,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  com- 
pletely refuted.  The  reasons  for  the  hypothesis  that  by  the  term  "the 
churches  of  Galatia"  (Gal.  L  2 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1),  the  churches  of  Lyca- 
onia, and  especially  those  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  are  to  be  understood, 
are,  first,  the  following.  According  to  the  Boman  division  of  prov- 
inces, all  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into  seven  provinces  ;  Asia,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense,  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Pontus.  By  this  division  the  Roman  province  of  Gala- 
tia accordingly  comprised  Lycaonia  with  Derbe  and  Lystra ;  but, 
according  to  Pliny  at  least  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  27),  only  Apart  of  Lyca- 
onia, since  another  part  of  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Cilicia.  (See 
Btickert,  ubi  supra.  Magazine  for  Exegesis,  p.  103,  seq.)  Consequently 
it  is  in  itself  indeed  no  doubt  possible  that  Paul  used  the  word  Ga- 
latia in  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  Roman  division  into  provinces, 
in  which  case  a  part  of  Lycaonia  must  be  included  ;  but  this  as- 
sumption is  not  probable,  for  the  reason,  that  such  originally  arbi- 
trary divieions  into  provinces,  which,  besides,  very  often  changed 
among  the  Romans,  do  not  usually  pass  over  so  quickly  into  the 
language  of  common  life.  Riickert  justly  remarks  that  even  at  the 
present  day  districts  otherwise  divided  by  their  rulers,  retain  their 
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old  names  for  centuries,  e.  g.,  Alsace  and  the  Breisgau.  But  in  the 
Acts  Lycaonia  is  always  particularly  specified  (see  Acts  xiv.  6), 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Boman  distribution 
of  provinces  had  been  followed,  under  which  no  province  of  Ly- 
caonia existed.*  If  we  consider,  besides,  how  the  names  of  the 
provinces  are  placed  in  the  passage  Acts  xvi.  6,  in  the  report  of 
Paul's  journey  from  Cilicia  to  Macedon  through  Asia  Minor,  since 
the  language  is,  having  "  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the  regions  of 
Galatia,"  it  is  clear  that  Galatia  proper,  and  not  Lycaonia  must  be 
meant  there.  For,  in  going  from  Cilicia  to  Phrygia,  one  was  forced 
to  pass  through  Lycaonia  ;  the  words  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
placed  in  an  inverted  order,  thus  :  "  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia/' 
It  may  be  added  that  Derbe  and  Lystra  had  already  been  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  xvi.  1.  In  Acts  xviii.  23  we  read,  it  is  true, 
"  going  through  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,"  but  those 
words  admit  of  being  so  explained  as  to  mean  that  Paul,  starting 
from  Antioch,  journeyed  through  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia  (which  are 
not  named),  first  northwards,  to  Galatia,  then  westwards  to 
Phrygia. 

The  other  circumstance  which  might  seem  to  favour  the  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Galatia  is  this.  In  the  Acts 
copious  details  are  given  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  Lyca- 
onia.— On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  said  of  the  labours  of  Paul  in 
Galatia  ;  it  is  merely  said,  xvi.  6,  xviii  23,  that  Paul  had  passed 
through  Galatia.  It  may  therefore  seem  more  natural  to  grant  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to  the  well-known 
churches  in  Derbe  and  Lystra,  rather  than  to  churches  of  whose 
origin  and  situation  we  have  no  definite  knowledge.  But  this  argument 
is  of  no  weight,  for  the  Acts  did  not  undertake  to  state  with  accuracy 
in  what  part  of  the  Roman  empire  the  apostle  founded  churches. 
Of  his  journey  to  Crete  also  we  have  nowhere  any  account,  much 
less  of  the  establishment  of  churches  in  that  island.  Hence  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  merely  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  Galatian  churches.  But,  beyond  that,  there  is,  in 
Acts  xvi.  6,  an  indirect  allusion  to  Paul's  labours  as  teaching  in 
Galatia.  For,  as  it  is  only  said  of  Asia  that  it  was  forbidden  the 
apostle  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  there,  Luke  seems  to 
have  meant  that  Paul  did  labour  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  We 
agree,  therefore,  with  Riickert  in  finding  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
giving  up  Galatia  proper,  and  consequently  conjecture  the  churches 

*  The  passage  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  is  also  against  the  assumption  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Galatia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  division  of  their  provinces,  for  in  it  Gkda- 
tia  and  Balmatia  are  placed  side  by  sida  But  this  latter  was  likewise  not  a  Roman 
province,  but  merely  a  district  in  the  province  of  the  Roman  or  barbarian  Illyria.  (See 
Sickler's  Ana  Geography,  part  L  p.  461.) 
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to  which  Paul  wrote  to  have  been  most  probably  in  the  above-named 
chief  towns  of  Galatia,  as  the  apostles  were  always  in  the  habit  of 
choosiog  those  as  the  scenes  of  their  labom-s. 

Ptissing  from  this  subject  to  the  enquiry  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  composition  of  this  epistle,  we  find  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  views  of  the  learned  on  this  point.  True,  several  of  them  are 
of  a  character  so  extreme  that  we  may  discard  them  at  once  without 
investigation.  To  that  class  belongs  the  opinion  of  Kcihler  and 
Schrader  (of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  general  Introduc- 
tion to  Paul's  Epistles,  §  3),  which  transfers  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  to  the  very  latest  period  of  Paul's  life,  his  second , 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  The  grounds  for  this  supposition  (as,  e,  y., 
that  in  Gal.  vi.  17  sufferings  are  mentioned  which  caused  Paul  to 
expect  death  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians)  are  so  weak  that  they 
require  no  further  refutation  than  they  have  received  above  (ubi 
Buprd). 

The  postscript  "written  from  Rome"  also  refers  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  to  the  later  part  of  Paul's  life,  but  still  not  exactly  to 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Besides,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  subscriptions  are  the  work  of  later,  often  of  grossly  igno- 
rant, transcribers.  Equally  to  be  rejected  with  this  view,  which  re- 
fers our  epistle  to  too  late,  is  another  attributing  it  to  too  early  a 
date.  Marcion  assumed  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  Paul's  epistles. 
In  later  times  Koppe  and  Keil,  and,  last  of  all,  Bottger  (ubi  supra), 
and  Ulrich  (Stud.  1836,  part  2),  favour  the  theory  that  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  earliest  of  all.  '  To  make  that  pro- 
bable, the  above  refuted  hypothesis  was  used,  viz.,  that  the  name 
Galatia  as  used  by  Paul  includes  a  part  of  Lycaonia ;  according  to 
that  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Galatian  churches  might 
be  fixed  as  early  as  the  time  alluded  to  in  Acts  xiv.  6,  where  stress 
is  laid  on  the  expression  neptx(opog,  region  round  abov^y  which, 
however,  cannot  refer  to  Lycaonia,  but  only  to  the  cities  of  Derbe 
and  Lystra.  Or  it  was  quite  arbitrarily  assumed  that  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  Acts  xL  23,  Paul  made  a  journey  from  Tarsus  in  Cili- 
cia  into  the  regions  of  Lycaonia  and  Gratia.  This  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding could  only  be  excused  if  there  were  in  the  epistle  itself 
evident  proofs  of  a  composition  so  early  as  51,  A.D.,  to  which  year 
the  latest  defenders  of  that  view  refer  it.  But  none  such  are  found, 
and  what  are  brought  forward  as  such  are  quite  untenable,  as 
Riickert  (in  Mag.,  p.  110,  seq.)  has  well  proved.  For  if  it  be  said  the 
passage  Gal.  ii.  13  presupposes  that  the  Galatians  knew  Barnabas, 
and,  as  he,  Barnabas,  did  not  accompany  the  apostle  on  his  second 
mission,  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  journey,  in  which  Barnabas 
did  accompany  him  into  Galatia — ^it  is  clear  that  the  acquaintance 
with  Barnabas  need  not  have  been  a  personal  one,  and,  even  if  we 
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chose  to  assume  that  it  was  so^  it  is  still  supposable  that  Barnabas 
may  have  gone  into  Qulatia  by  himself  at  a  time  to  us  unknown. 
Further,  it  is  inferred  from  Acts  xv.  86,  where  the  confirming  the 
brethren  is  given  as  the  object  of  the  second  journey,  that  Paul  must 
have  been  in  Galatia  6e/bre,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  he  would 
confirm  the  brethren  there.  But  the  confirming  the  brethren  in  the 
faith  did  not  exclude  the  further  spread  of  the  gospel  in  regions 
where  it  had  not  yet  been  preached.  Indeed,  on  this  very  journey 
Paul  came  for  the  first  time  to  Macedonia,  where,  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain there  were  as  yet  no  churches  which  he  could  confirm.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable,  as  most  modern  critics  admit,  that  Paul 
wrote  our  epistle  about  a.d.  57  or  58,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  from 
Ephesus,  while  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  shortly  after  his 
second  visit  to  Galatia  (Gal.  L  6,  iv.  13),  during  which  he  had  al- 
ready found  existing  the  germs  of  those  errors  which  he  reproves. 
Earlier  the  composition  of  the  epistle  cannot  be  fixed  ;  for  GaL  iv. 
13  presupposes  that  Paul  had  been  twice  with  the  Galatians  (see 
the  exposition  of  that  passage,  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be 
understood  in  no  other  way);  we  cannot  place  it  later ^  for  the  epistle 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of 
a  very  near  and  immediate  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  Gala- 
tian  churches.  That  impression  prevents  me  from  agreeing  with 
Stein's  view,  that  (Rrihr's  Magazin  fiir  Pi-ediger,  B.  x.,  St.  1)  the 
epistle  was  not  written  from  Ephesus,  but  later  from  Corinth,  or 
even  not  until  after  his  departure  from  Corinth  through  Macedonia 
to  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  date  of  its  composition  would  fisdl  in  the 
year  58  or  the  beginning  of  59,  a.d.  Eiickert  (on  Gal.  i,  9,  iv.  12,  seq. 
V.  8-21)  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  apostle,  when  he  was  in  Galatia 
for  the  second  time,  found  the  germs  of  the  corruptions  there  even 
then  in  existence.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  he  let  much  time 
elapse  before  writing  the  epistle,  and  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  the  composition  took  place  during  the  apostle's  residence  of 
more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10),  The  only  ground  of 
doubt  as  to  this  view,  otherwise  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  that  which 
has  been  urged  by  Ulrich  (ubi  supra),  viz.,  that  no  mention  at  all  is 
made  of  the  council  of  apostles  and  of  its  resolutions  (Acts  xv.), 
where  one  would  expect  it  (Gal.  ii.)  This  gives  rise  to  the  wish  to 
place  the  composition  of  the  epistle,  if  possible,  before  the  council, 
whereby  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  more  easily  to  in- 
terpret Peter's  conduct.  But  difl5culties  and  the  removal  of  them 
can  be  no  arguments,  per  se,  for  giving  currency,  in  purely  historical 
enquiries,  to  any  other  opinions  than  those  which  the  arguments  be- 
fore us  safely  warrant ;  least  of  all,  when  those  opinions  can  be  es- 
tablished only  by  such  violent  means  as  the  change  of  the  number 
in  Gal.  ii.  1,  which  becomes  requisite  in  the  present  question.    For 
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the  fourteen  years  meationed  there  bring  us  necessarily  ta  a  time 
q-fter  the  meeting  of  the  apostles,  count  them  as  you  will ;  and  the 
number  itself  is  too  firmly  established  on  grounds  of  sound  criticism 
to  admit  of  any  well-founded  suspicion.  However,  what  may  be 
said,  if  not  to  the  complete  solutiouy  at  least  to  the  relief  of  these 
difficulties,  will  be  given  in  the  exposition  of  chap.  ii. 


§  2.  Of  the  Occasion  of  the  Epistle. 

We  have  already,  in  the  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(see  the  remarks  on  x.  1,  seq.,  xv.  1,  seq.,  xxL  17,  seq.),  considered 
the  relation  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
continually  making  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  we  especially 
drew  attention  to  the  &ct,  that  with  respect  to  it  various  opinions 
developed  themselves  in  the  apostolical  church.^  The  most  rigid 
view  was  that  represented  by  the  previously  strict  Pharisees  :  they 
demanded  that  the  observance  of  the  Law  by  the  Jewish  Christians 
should  not  merely  be  optional  as  a  pious  custom,  but  obligatory, 
saying  that  the  Law  was  intended  by  God  as  an  eternal  ordinance^ 
and  salvation  was  annexed  to  its  outward  fulfilment.  The  apostles 
collectively  rejected  this  view  at  their  meeting  (Acts  xv.),  and  re- 
quired of  the  Gentiles  entering  the  church  only  the  observance 
of  the  commandments  given  to  Noah ;  and  even  that  not  as  means 
of  salvation,  but  merely  out  of  forbearance  towards  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, who  could  with  difficulty  free  themselves  from  certain  obser- 
vances, e.  gr.,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  blood,  or  of  any  animal 
killed  by  strangling.  All  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  stood  upon 
the  stricter  requirements  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Law 
even  after  those  resolutions  of  the  apostles,  now  entered  more  and 
more  into  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  saw  themselves  at  length  forced 
to  assume  an  entirely  sectarian  attitude.  A  milder  view  of  the 
Law  was  propounded  by  those  who  maintained  that,  with  respect 
to  those  born  Gentiles,  the  resolutions  of  the  apostles  ought  to  meet 
with  attention,  but  that  those  bom  Jews  would  do  well  to  continue  to 
observe  the  Law,  as  the  pious  custom  of  their  fathers,  though  not  re- 
garding that  observance  as  a  necessary  means  of  salvation.  This 
view  was  defended  by  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  and 
probably  most  of  the  apostles  professed  it.  Perhaps  the  advocates  of 
this  view  possessed  a  vague  idea  that  the  Jewish  Christians  were  called 
to  form  a  peculiar,  and  rather  more  elevated,  circle  in  the  church  it- 

*  The  Tiew  of  Baur,  that  there  was  a  faction  which  would  have  entirely  forbidden 
the  reception  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church,  even  if;  with  circumcision,  they 
undertook  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law,  entirely  contradicts  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory.   (See  the  details  on  that  point  in  my  Essay  in  the  Stud,  for  1838,  pt  4,  p.  933  ) 
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fifelf,  a  circle  surronnded  by  the  wider  one  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
standing  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre,  who  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  The  most  liberal  view,  lastly, 
was  that  vindicated  by  Paul  He  very  rightly  recognized  in  the 
Gospel  the  tendency  to  abrogate  the  Law  entirely  in  its  outward 
forms,  so  that  not  only  was  the  burden  of  the  Law  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  even  Jewish  Christians  must  be  freed 
from  it.  With  this  conviction,  however,  Paul  in  his  wisdom  kept 
aloof  from  the  extreme  of  the  Marcionites  :  he  by  no  means  tried  to 
wrest  violently  and  instantaneously  the  Law  from  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  observe  it  as  a  pious  custom  of  their 
fathers,  but  left  the  work  of  liberation  from  it  to  the  natural  course 
of  Christian  development.  But  with  regard  to  hia  own  conduct  he 
proceeded  in  the  following  way.  When  he  lived  among  Gentiles  he 
abstained  from  the  observance  of  the  Law,  and  lived  freely,  as  they 
were  wont  to  do ;  among  the  Jewa^  on  the  c<Jhtrary,  he  kept  the  taw, 
that  he  might  not  give  them  offence.  (See  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21.)  Now, 
certain  as  it  is  that  this  free  posture  of  mind  in  the  apostle  himself 
was  absolutely  the  right  one,  yet  it  is  easily  understood  how  this 
conduct  of  his  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  one-sided  factions 
among  whom  he  moved.  As  the  Jewish  Christians  who  followed 
him,  also  pursued  a  similar  course,  the  Judaizing  Christians  main- 
tained that  he  taught  apostacy  from  the  Law, -and  made  the  Jews 
themselves  apostates ;  which  was  however  in  nowise  the  fact,  as 
Paul  carefully  avoided  everything  that  would  directly  operate  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Law  among  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
proceeded  too  moderately  for  those  Gentile  Christians  who  were  dis- 
posed to  revolutionary  measures,  and  who  afterwards  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Marcionites.  They  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
observance  of  the  Law  forbidden  as  a  sin,  as  indeed  the  church  of 
Borne  in  later  times  touched  upon  a  similar  extreme,  when  it  for- 
bade the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Paul  therefore  held  with  ad- 
mirable wisdom  the  middle  course  between  Gentile  license  and  Jew- 
ish enmity,  and  Jewish  obstinacy  and  Gentile  enmity,  and  thus 
preserved  the  church  in  the  first  great  danger  which  grew  up  against 
her  out  of  her  own  principles. 

Now  it  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  which  affords  us  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  how  Paul  defends  his  principles  against  one 
party,  the  rigid  Judaizers.^    That  party  had  sent  out  its  emissaries 

*  Aocording  to  GkU.  vi  12, 13,  it  certaiiify  seems  as  if  the  Jadaista,  who  were  so  active 
in  Galatia^  were  proselytes,  who  did  not  even  keep  the  Law  themselves,  but  only  wished 
by  Iheir  legal  zeal  to  incline  the  chiefs  of  the  Judaists  in  their  ^voor.  However,  that 
passage  is  more  correctly  understood,  if  we  assume  that  Paul  here  rebukes  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  the  Jewish  Christians  laid  on  others  what  they  themselves  did  not  touch  with 
one  of  their  fiogera  (Matth.  zxiil  4.)  But  at  all  eventa  the  passage  shews  that  the  Jo* 
daiflte  in  Galatia  were  d^pmdmiU* 
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to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  had  not  only  led  the  believers  in 
that  country  into  uncertainty  as  to  the  way  of  salvation  preached  to 
them  by  Paul,  by  requiring  of  them  circumcision  and  the  complete 
observance  of  the  Law,  as  necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  had  also  ex- 
cited suspicion  as  to  the  real  apostolical  character  of  Paul.  (See 
i  1,  6,  7,  iv.  17,  V.  10,  vi.  12,  13.)  The  more  plausible  these  men 
could  make  their  assertions,  the  more  dangerous  was  their  influence. 
As  the  Old  Testament  was  received  as  an  inspired  volume  by  the 
Christian  church  also,  it  could  not  but  be  easy  for  them  to  shew  by  a 
literal  interpretation,  that  the  Law  must  be  kept  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  practice  of  James  and  of  other  apostles,  as  also  that 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  apparently  coincided  with  that  view, 
and  the  scarce-converted  Galatians  were  naturally  unable  to  perceive 
at  once  the  more  subtle  difference  between  the  apostolical  doctrine 
and  that  of  the  bigoted  Jewish  Christians.  Against  Paul  himself 
they  could  bring  the  plausible  charge  that  he  did  not  rightly  know 
what  Christ  had  really  taught ;  for  he  had  never  lived  in  his  com- 
pany, and  had  only  at  a  later  period  received  the  gospel  from  others. 
Paul,  therefore,  could  not  avoid  declaring  himself  openly  against 
these  Judaists,  and  putting  the  Christians  of  Galatia  in  possession  of 
the  right  point  of  view  for  judging  of  their  intrigues.  And  the 
apostle  executes  this  design  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  this  our  epistle. 
It  is  therefore  self-evident  this  this  epistle  must  have  been  written 
primarily  to  bom  Gentiles  who  only  could  at  most  be  considered  as 
merely  proselytes  of  the  Gate.  Proselytes  of  righteousness  (see  Jahn's 
Antiquities),  or  even  native  Jews,  may  only  be  reckoned  among  the 
first  readers,  in  so  far  as  they  had  entirely  abandoned  the  observance 
of  the  Law  (which,  however,  was  certainly  the  case  with  but  very 
few),  or  at  least  laid  no  stress  upon  it  for  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is,  therefore, 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  but  the 
two  works  differ  in  the  essence  of  their  contents,  viz.,  the  setting 
forth  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  in  this  way.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibits  it  altogether  objectively y'^  without  any 
regard  to  the  Judaizing  false  teachers  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
on  the  contrary,  sXio^QthsiX  polemically  with  reference  to  that  danger- 
ous party.  The  two  epistles  are,  therefore,  complements  to  one  an- 
other, and  in  combination  give  the  only  complete  picture  of  Paul's 
system  of  doctrine.  But,  as  has  already  been  remarked  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (Introd.  §  5),  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  also  has 
naturally  its  permanent  significance ;  since,  even  at  this  day,  the 
very  same  things,  which  Paul  in  this  epistle  says  against  the  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  the  Jewish  law,  apply  to  the  Catholic  ceremonial, 
and  the  Rationalistic  system  of  morality  in  their  relation  to  the 
*  Details  on  this  point  are  found  in  the  above-cited  Dissertation,  Stud.  1833,  part  4. 
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Qt)8pel.  The  Law  in  all  conceivable  forms,  the  grosser  and  the  more 
subtle,  continnallj  addresses  its  demands  to  man,  and  his  own  un- 
assisted power,  whose  weakness  is  unable  to  satisfy  them ;  it  must 
ever,  therefore,  make  sinners  of  honest  men,  but  never  saints;  of 
dishonest  or  blind  ones,  it  will  make  either  hypocrites  or  presump- 
tuous fools.  The  operation  of  the  gospel  is  specifically  different,  for 
this  demands  nothing,  but  only  gives^  and  beseeches  us  to  accept  in 
faith  the  gift  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  the  new  birth.  Those  two 
spheres  of  existence,  viz.,  of  the  Law  and  of  Faith,  the  church  must 
never  allow  to  be  mingled,  and  all  attempts  to  confound  them  will 
ever  shatter  themselves  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  the 
Galatians,  as  on  indestructible  bulwarks. 


§  8.  The  Course  of  Thought  in  the  Epistle. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  never  been 
doubted,  so  thoroughly  is  it  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Paul ;  and 
its  original  composition  in  Greek  has  only  been  impugned  by  the 
well-known,  but  quite  untenable,  hypothesis  of  Bolten  and  Ber- 
tholdt,  that  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  originally 
written  in  the  Aramaic  tongue.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  contains  the  relation  of  the 
history  of  Paul.  The  second  part  (chap.  iii.  1  to  chap.  v.  12)  com- 
prises an  exposition  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  third  and  final  one 
embraces  practical  observations  (chap.  v.  13  to  chap.  vi.  18).  The 
first  part  a§ain  may  be  subdivided  into  four  paragraphs,  of  which  the 
first  contains  the  greeting  (chap.  i.  1-5);  the  second  reproves  the  in- 
constancy of  the  Galatians,  and  informs  them  how  the  apostle, 
without  any  teaching  or  vocation  of  men,  had  been  installed  by  the 
Lord  himself  in  the  apostolical  office  ;  and  firom  a  persecutor  of  the 
church  had  become  her  servant :  it  also  touches  upon  his  first 
traveb,  which  shew  that  he,  in  the  first  years  after  his  conversion^ 
was  very  little  in  company  with  the  apostles  (chap,  i  6-24).  In  the 
third  paragraph,  the  apostle  next  relates  his  important  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Council  of  the  Apostles,  and  shews  how  he  there 
had  occasion  to  maintain  his  principles  in  controversy  with  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  and  how  he  and  the  chief  apostles  came  to  a  friendly 
arrangement,  to  the  purport  that  he  should  labour  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  they  among  the  Jews  ;  only  that  he  should  not  forget  the 
poor  in  Jerusalem  (chap.  ii.  1-10). 

•Here  follows,  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  remarkable  account 
of  what  took  place  between  him,  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  in  Antioch  ; 
by  which  Paul  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  dared,  freely 
and  openly,  to  avow  his  principles ;  nay,  even  to  reprehend  Peter 
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himself,  for  his  wavering  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  Lav 
with  the  Gospel ;  and  that  he  therefore  stood  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  Twelve  in  apostolical  dignity.  At  the  same  time  Paul  announces 
the  theme  of  his  epistle,  viz.,  that  in  the  gospel  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Christ ;  that  therefore  the 
Law  could  not  under  the  dominion  of  grace  be  re-established  without 
destroying  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  Christian  was 
through  the  Law,  dead  to  the  Law,  and  should  therefore  live  by  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God  (chap.  ii.  11-21).  In  the  second  part  Paul 
appeals,  first,  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  to  the  experience  of  the  Crala-. 
tians,  and  calls  upon  them  to  confess  how  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  through  the  Law,  but  purely  through  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  They  should  not,  therefore,  on  any  account,  forget, 
that  the  Scripture  already  imputed  righteousness  to  all  who  through 
faith  are  Abraham's  children.  The  Law,  as  such,  could  only  work  a 
curse,  because  it  required  absolute  fulfilment,  but  Christ  has  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  to  the  end  that  we  might  re- 
ceive, through  faith,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (chap.  iii.  1-14). 
In  the  sixth  paragraph  Paul  further  illustrates  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  by  the  figure  of  a  testament.  As  a  human 
testament  cannot  be  annulled,  much  less  can  the  promise  of  God, 
which  was  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  The  law  coming  in  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  fulfilment,  cannot  therefore  destroy  the 
latter,  but  was  only  intended  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  a  schoolmaster 
unto  Christ,  in  whom  that  antagonism  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  which  is  still  revealed  by  the  Law,  appears  adjusted  by  the 
union  of  both  in  him.  Therefore  all  that  were  separate,  the  Jew 
and  the  heathen,  are  in  Christ  wrought  into  a  higher  unity,  in  which 
state  also  true  sonship,  and,  with  it,  the  freedom  of  the  mature 
man,  is  alone  given.     (Chap.  iii.  15  to  chap.  iv.  7.) 

Next  follows,  in  the  seventh  paragraph,  the  warning  not  to  sink 
down  again  from  the  higher  grade  of  life,  to  the  lower  one  and  its 
inadequate  ordinances.  Paul  begs  the  Galatians  to  remember  the 
time  of  their  first  love,  in  which  they  had  so  entirely  yielded  them- 
selves to  him.  Now,  he  must,  as  it  were,  bring  them  forth  for  the 
second  time,  in  order  that  Christ  might  be  formed  in  them.  If  they 
would  but  rightly  understand  that  Law,  to  which  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  they  would  find  his  doctrine  in  it.  Sarah,  Abraham's 
lawful  wife,  represents,  with  her  son  Isaac,  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  the  free  one;  Hagar,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Tier  son  Ishmael,  the  Law  ;  now  the  latter  must  be  thrust  out  in  order 
that  the  former  may  reign  alone.  Accordingly,  they  should  not  let 
themselves  be  deprived  of  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  had  made 
them  free.  (Chap.  iv.  8  to  chap.  v.  1.)  Finally,  in  the  eighth  para- 
graph^ Paul  warns  his  readers  not  to  submit  to  circumcision^  as 
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they  would  by  that  means  return  to  the  Old  Testament  footing. 
In  Christ  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  availeth  any- 
thing, nor  anything  else  external ;  but  faith,  which  worketh  by  lovo 
(chap.  V.  2-12). 

In  the  third  part,  Paul  adds  to  the  exhortation,  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  the  further  admonition,  not  to  abuse  this  freedom. 
He  begs  his  Galatians,  in  the  9th  paragraph,  to  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
and  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  walking,  however,  in 
the  Spirit,  must  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  appetites.  This  principle  the  apostle  applies  to  the 
special  circumstances  which  then  existed  among  the  Galatians 
(chap.  V.  13,  to  chap  vi.  10). 

Finally,  in  the  10th  paragraph,  Paul  repeats,  in  short  sen- 
tences, the  lessons  given  in  his  epistle,  and  then  concludes  with 
the  entreaty  not  to  prepare  fresh  troubles  for  him,  the  much-tried 
servant  of  God,  and  with  his  Christian  benediction.  (Chap.  vi. 
11-18.) 

§  4.  Literature. 

Among  the  Fathers,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  CEcumenius,  and 
Theophylact,  have  written  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though 
the  genius  of  the  Orientals  was  far  less  adapted  rightly  to  explain 
this  epistle  than  that  of  the  Occidentals.  Among  the  latter,  Pela- 
gius  is  still  controlled  by  the  genius  of  Orientalism.  Jerome  less  so; 
but  above  all,  Augustine  has  left  us  in  his  Expositio  Epistolsa  ad 
Galatas  a  work  which,  by  the  side  of  Calvin's  and  Luther's  explan- 
ations of  that  epistle,  is  still,  with  regard  to  the  principal  contents, 
namely,  its  communications  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  uncommonly  instructive  and  suggestive. 

We  have  of  Luther  two  works  on  our  epistle,  a  shorter  one  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1519)  and  a  longer  one  (Wittenberg,  1585).  In  him  the 
polemical  spirit  against  the  church  of  Rome  is,  as  we  might  expect, 
decidedly  paramount,  as  likewise  in  the  works  of  Bullinger  (Zurich, 
1549),  Beza  (Cambridge,  1642),  Brenz  (Tubingen,  1588),  upon  our 
epistle. 

In  later  times,  this  epistle  was  commentated  on  by  Sebastian 
Schmid  (Kiel,  1690),  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Gcittingen,  1769),  Zachariae 
(Gcittingen,  1770),  Koppe  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1st  ed.  Gottingen,  1778,  3d  ed.,  edited  by  Tychsen,  Gcittin- 
gen, 1823).  Semler  Periphrasis  epist.  ad  Gal.  (Halle,  1779),  Moms 
(acroases  in  epist.  ad  Galatas  edid.  Eichstadt,  Lips.,  1795),  Krause 
(Frankfort,  1788),  Schilling  (Lips.,  1792),  J.  B.  Carpzovius  (Helm^ 
stadt,  1794i,  Hensler  (Leipzig,  1805),  Borger  (interpretatio  epist.  ad 
Galatas,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1807),  Winer  (Ist  ed.,  1821, 3d  ed.,  1829),  Flatt 
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(TubiDgen,  1828),  Paulus  (Heidelberg,  1831),  Kuckert  (Leipzig, 
1888),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833),  Matthies  (Greifswald,  1888),  Schott 
(Leipzig,  1834),  Zschocke,  illustrative  paraphrase  (Halle,  1834). 
Further,  compare  Hermann's  Essay  on  the  first  three  chapters  of  our 
epistle,  in  connexion  with  Liicke's  Keview  (in  UUmann's  and  Um- 
breit's  Stud.,  for  1833,  part  2),  and  the  observations  on  it  by  Riickert 
and  Usteri,  in  their  commentaries  on  our  epistle.  Also  Fritzsche's 
Comment,  de  nonnullis  Pauli  ad  Galatas  epistolsB  locis.  Bostochii, 
1834,  4,  which  are  included  in  the  opuscula  Fritzschiorum,  pago 
143,  seq. 
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EXPOSITION 


OF  THB 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 


I. 

PART    FIRST. 

(I.  1— II.  21.) 

§  1.  Thb  Q-beetino. 

(i  1-5.) 


Thb  very  beginning  of  tile  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  introduces 
us  to  the  peculiar  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  their  churches, 
and  which,  as  we  saw  in  our  introduction,  caused  the  apostle  to 
compose  it.  The  Judaiziog  false  teachers  had  impugned  Paul's 
apostolical  authority,  and  represented  him  as  subordinate  to  the 
Twelve.  This  might  really  be  done  with  a  show  of  justice,  as  Paul 
had  not  lived  in  the  society  of  the  Lord  during  his  sojourn  on  earth, 
and  stood  alone  aside  from  the  strictly  defined  body  of  the  Twelve. 
Therefore  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  attempt  completely  to  re- 
fute this  assertion  of  his  opponents  which  crippled  his  ministry. 
He  calls  himself,  therefore,  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
dndoToh)^  ovic  dn*  dt^pdnuiv  ovde  dt'  dvdpd^ov,  dAAd  did  'Irjaov  Xptarov, 
K.  T.  A.,*  an  apostle^  not  from  men^  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesv^  Christ, 
etc.,  and  shews,  in  detail,  in  the  first  chapter,  how  he  was  just  as 
independently  called  by  the  Lord  as  the  Twelve  were,  only  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  for  the  preaching  among  the  GentQes,  while  to 
the  former  the  Jews  were  commended.  (Chap.  i.  15, 16,  ii.  9,  10.) 
The  name  apostle  was,  in  the  apostolical  age,  used  not  only  of  the 
Twelve,  but  also  of  such  teachers  as  were  sent  out  by  the  churches, 
or  by  single  persons,  as  messengers  ;  it  only  forms  an  antithesis 
with  those  teachers  who  did  not  itinerate,  who  were  permanently 

*  1  Cor.  zv.  9,  where  Paul,  under  the  influenoe  of  the  painful  feeling  of  bis  former 
estrangement  from  God,  writes :  *'  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I 
persecuted  the  cburch  of  God,"  but  also  adds :  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  1  am," 
forms  a  remarkable  parallel  to  thi&  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  is  only  at- 
tributing to  himself  personal  nnworthiness,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  God  from 
diooeing  him  for  the  office  of  apostle. 
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attached  to  a  churcli,  and  so  far,  approximates  the  name  evangeKst. 
(Cf.  Acts  xiv.  4-14  ;  Rom.  xvL  7 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  &-9,  xii.  28, 29.)  Such 
a  human  authorization  of  his  apostolical  call,  Paul  emphatically  de- 
nies ;  he  says  he  received  his  office  neither  from  men,  nor  through 
any  specially  distinguished  man.  By  men  the  false  apostles,  the 
blind  teachers,  are  cailed  ;  every  genuine  call  to  the  office  of  teacher 
in  the  church  proceeds  even  yet  from  the  Lord,  but  in  most  cases 
by  far  this  Divine  will  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  man,  as, 
e.  g,y  Timothy,  Titus,  and  other  excellent  teachers,  were  called  by  the 
Lord  through  Paul.  But  this  too  Paul  denies  of  himself;  as  the 
Twelve  were,  so  he  too  was  called  both  by  and  through  the  Lord, 
without  any  human  intervention.  (*A7r(5  denotes  the  source,  the 
origin  of  the  call,  did  the  intermediate  agent,  through  which  it  is 
bestowed  on  the  person  chosen.  Ilapo  might  also  have  stood  instead 
of  dixd  [cf.  i.  12],  or  vn6 ;  irapd  and  imo  are  even  used  of  persona^  in 
preference  to  dnd,  and  that,  too,  where  they  are  conceived  as  imme- 
diately acting  of  themselves.  [C£  Bernhardy's  Syntax,  p.  255  ; 
Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b,  pp.  826,  831.]  This  difference,  however,  be- 
tween dird  and  Trapa  is  not  always  observed  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  is  immediately  shewn  in  verse  8  by  the  formula  of  greeting,  x^^^ 
Kol  elpTJvfj  dnS,  in  which,  however,  God  and  Christ  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  as  immediately  and  directly  active.  In  the  follow- 
ing words  Paul  apparently  pictured  to  himself  the  relation  in  such 
a  way  that  he  meant  to  write  did  Xpiarov^  through  Christ,  and  diro 
Beov,/rom  God,  and  put  did  alone,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ;  for  we 
find  that  the  prepositions  are  usually  so  distinguished  in  reference 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  [Cf  the  remarks  on  Rom.  xi.  36.]  Now 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  is  put  in 
opposition  to  everything  human,  which  involves  an  indirect  proof  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ.  But,  as  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  in 
full  'Iriaovc  6  Xpioro^,  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Father,  Beb^ 
6  UaTTJQ,  God  the  Father,  the  omission  of  the  article  (cf.  ver.  3)  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  blending  of  two  ideas  into  one.  Bebg  Uan/jp^ 
without  article  or  genitive,  is  found  also  Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  10  ;  1  Peter  i 
2  ;  Ephes.  vi.  23  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Titus  i  14  Winer 
(Gr.  §  119,  p.  110)  has  not  discriminated  from  the  above  passages 
those  in  which  the  genitive  is  added.  The  New  Testament  does 
not  contain  the  formulas  God  the  Son,  God  the  Spirit  (Qebg  vl6^ 
6ebg  nvevfia),  which  came  later  into  use.  The  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  meant  to  exalt  God's  almighty  power,  of  which 
Paul's  conversion  is  a  shining  proof.  Matthias  would  refer  this 
addition  to  the  exalted  position  of  Christ,  but  less  appropriately, 
because  there  was  no  particular  occasion  to  make  that  prominent. 
(On  iyeipeiv  ifc  vsicpCiv,  see  at  Matth.  xxii.  29,  30.) 

Ver.  2. — That  Paul  does  not,  as  often  happens  elsewhere,  men- 
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tion  particular  names  with  his  own,  but  adds  the  phrase  ol  criv  ifwl 
ndvTeg  d6eX(t>ot,  all  the  brethren  who  are  toith  me,  is  certainly  for 
the  reason  already  pointed  out  by  Jerome,  Luther,  and  others,  viz., 
that  Paul  wishes  to  give  the  Oalatians  the  impression  that  he  had 
a  large  community  on  his  side.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  ddeX- 
<t>oi,  brethren^  to  mean  merely  apostolical  fellow-labourers,  though 
they  are  of  course  primarily  intended.  The  plural,  churches, 
shews  that  Paul's  epistle  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  encyclical  mis- 
sive, addressed  to  the  different  churches  in  Galatia,  which  had  prob- 
ably sprung  up  in  those  larger  cities  of  the  province  named  in  the 
Introduction.  The  omission  of  all  laudatory  epithets  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  dissatisfaction  that  Paul  felt  with  the  Galatian  church. 

Vers.  3-5. — In  the  well-known  salutation  (see  Eom.  i.  7)  Paul 
then  wishes  his  readers  grace  and  peace,  whereof  they  who  were  in 
danger  of  falling  back  under  the  law,  and  into  the  disquiet  which 
the  law  brings  with  it,  were,  above  all  things,  in  need.  Those  gifts 
proceed /rom  God  as  the  source  of  all  good,  and  are  through  Christ 
bestowed  on  man.  As  in  verse  1  and  was  wanting  before  God,  so 
here  dui  is  left  out  before  Son,  merely  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Paul 
designates  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  as  just  that  which  was  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Galatians.  Their  new  sin  of  wavering  and  un- 
belief must  be  forgiven  them  through  Christ,  and  they  completely 
separated  from  the  wicked  world  through  whose  influence  they  had 
just  been  led  astray.  (Cf.  on  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ 
the  remarks  on  Rom.  iii.  25. — Hepl  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  imep  of 
the  text.  rec.  A.D.E.F.G.,  and  other  inferior  critical  authorities  have 
it ;  Lachmann  has  also  received  it  into  the  text.  'T-n-ep  was  probably 
substituted  as  the  more  usual  word.  It  besides  points  out  the  vi- 
carious office  more  clearly  than  the  more  general  word  trep/,  which, 
finally,  is  found  also  Rom.  viii  3,  and  often  elsewhere.  [Cf.  Comm. 
on  Matth.  xx.  28.]  The  Son  of  God's  giving  himself  up  to  death 
[Eph.  V.  2  ;  Titus  ii.  14]  was,  finally,  not  extorted  or  commanded 
by  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  was  a  voluntary  act  of  his  own  [John 
X.  18],  yet  one  answering  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  "  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God'*  (Kara  to  diXruia  tov  Beov), — God  is  here  called 
expressly  "  our  Father,"  inasmuch  as  he  revealed  himself  as  th^ 
Father  of  mankind  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  creating  them  anew  in 
regeneration.  Therefore  also  to  him  belongs  ultimately  all  the  glory 
of  the  creation  as  of  the  redemption.  (Cf.  on  the  doxology  Rom.  L 
25  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  31.]  The  phrase  "  to  deliver  from  this  present  evil 
world"  Q^cupeladcu  iic  rov  hearCiTog  alC)vag  novripov),  for  denoting  the 
object  of  Christ's  work,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    'E^atpeladai^  [Acts  vii  10,  xii.  11,  xxiiL  27]  =  awfetv,  to 

*  The  active  form  i^aipelv  is  found  Matth.  y.  29,  xviii.  9.    The  middle  fbnn 
•Iflo  in  the  New  Testament  the  same  as  Wksyeiv^  Acts  xzvi.  17. 
Vol.  IV.— 88 
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withdraw  from  the  influence  of  a  destructive  element.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  formula  is  therefore  precisely  =  a6^eiv  iic  tov  icSofwv  tov^ 
Tov.  *EveoT6g  answers  to  ovrog  [Rom.  viii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  vii.  26], 
whilst  novrpog  is  to  he  taken  epex^etically.  [C£  on  alu)v  ovrog 
Matth.  xii.  32.]  Whilst,  therefore,  dovvai  kavr^v,  gave  himself ,  re- 
fers to  reconciliation,  i^aipelaOai,  deliver,  refers  to  the  redemption  of 
those  reconciled.) 


§  2.  The  Calling  of  Paul. 
(i.  &-24.) 

Without  the  least  expression  of  love  or  sympathy,  Paul  lets  his 
excited  feelings  burst  forth  at  once,  and  expresses  his  indignant 
wonder  at  the  falling  away  of  the  Galatians.  No  doubt  Ruckert  is 
completely  right  when  he  concludes  from  this  that  Paul  during  his 
last  visit  must  have  spoken  to  them  of  backsliding,  for,  had  nothing 
of  the  sort  taken  place,  he  would  certainly,  as  in  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  before  rebuking  them,  have  told  them  how  he  had 
received  information  concerning  them.  The  ovtg)  raxif^,  so  soon, 
however,  need  by  no  means  be  referred  to  Paul's  last  visit ;  it  may 
rather  very  appropriately  refer  to  their  conversion,  which  ought  to 
win  over  the  man  to  the  Christian  element  permanently.  He  there- 
fore may  be  said  to  change  "  very  soon"  who  falls  away  even  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years.  {MeraTLdeadcu  "  to  change  in  opinion 
and  tendency  of  mind,"  the  direction  of  the  change  being  pointed 
out  by  e/f.  The  present  tense  represents  the  action  as  still  con- 
tinuing, as  it  were  just  arriving  at  completion.  The  hope  is  thua 
awakened,  that  the  as  yet  incompleted  action  may  be  arrested. 
The  comparison  of  the  word  with  VV},  and  an  assumption  of  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  Tdkarcu,  which  Jerome  thinks  is  to  be  found  here, 
is  to  be  rejected  as  trifling. — The  one  who  calls  {icaXiaag)  is,  of 
course,  God  only,  not  Paul ;  the  apostle  certainly  wished  to  convert 
no  one  to  himself  The  medium  of  the  call  is  the  grace  of  Christ,* 
therefore  iv  =  6cd,  or  stands  for  the  dative  only,  without,  however, 
iv  being  strictly  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  dative.  [Cf.  Winer's  Gr., 
§31,8.] 

Ver.  7. — The  "  which  is  no  other  thing  than,"  etc.  {b  ovtc  ianv 
dkXo,  el  iiri  K,  T.  A.),  is  not  without  difficulty.  The  reference  of  6  to 
Irepov  evayyiXiov  is  clearly  quite  unsuitable,  as  the  idea  "  which, 

♦  The  omission  of  XpiaroOf  in  accordance  with  F.G.,  and  several,  espedallj  Latin, 
Fathers,  would  not  be  advisable.  The  coupling  of  this  genitive  with  KoXeaavrog^  is.  how^ 
ever,  dearly  forbidden  hj  the  intervening  kv  x^P'-'^t'i  ^  a^  ^7  the  fiu!t  that  Paul  never 
refers  the  kTJjgic  to  Chaist^  but  always  to  tht  FaQier, 
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however,  is  no  other,"  would  represent  the  guilt  of  the  opponents  as 
less,  whereas  Paul  intends  to  depict  it  as  very  gross.  The  reference 
of  5  to  "gospeF'  alone,  in  the  sense  "which  can  and  must  be  no 
other  than  it  is,"  i,  e.,  which  must  not  be  changed  arbitrarily,  would 
require  Srepov  instead  of  dXXo,  not  to  mention  that  it  seems  harsh* to 
separate  evayyiXiov  from  Srepov,  and  that  then  the  following  el  firj 
is  inappropriate,  for  it  is  inadmissible  to  take  it  as  =  aed  or  aita^ 
men ;  it  only  means  nisi.  (Of.  Winer's  Gr.,  §  55,  2,  Hartung's 
Partikellehre,  vol  ii.,  p.  118,  seq.)  The  connecting  el  firj,  however, 
with  davfm^G),  which  Schott  has  proposed,  would  be  totally  unallow- 
able, because  of  the  indicative,  which  cannot  possibly  mean,  "  I 
should  wonder  at  your  early  apostacy,  if  I  had  not  known  that  you 
were  led  astray."  Besides,  with  this  interpretation,  the  difficulty 
of  the  5  ovK  ioTiv  dXko,  which,  according  to  it,  must  be  enclosed  in 
brackets,  remains."^  Therefore  the  interpretation  defended  by  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Eiickert,  alone  recommends  itself  to  us,  which  refers  ^ 
to  all  that  precedes,  and  the  words  b  ovk  eartv  dXXoy  el  fiij  k,  t.  X.,  are 
closely  connected  in  the  sense  :  "  which  (your  apostacy)  is  nothing 
else,  or  consists  in  nothing  else  than  that  you  have  allowed  your- 
selves to  be  led  astray."  By  this  addition,  then,  it  is  Paul's  inten- 
tion to  soften  the  guilt  of  the  Galatians,  and  to  point  to  their  false 
teachers  as  the  real  culprits.  (The  article  stands  before  the  parti- 
ciple entirely  regularly  [as  in  the  phrase  elalv  ol  XeyovTeg]^  since  the 
action  is  considered  as  one  which  belongs  only  to  definite  persons, 
or  by  which  the  persons  themselves  are  specified.  [Cf.  Matthiee's 
Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  552.]  Winer's  interpretation,  as  if  the*  meaning 
were  elal  rapdaaovreg  vfidg  ko^  ovtoi  elaiv  dXlyoi,  introduces  a  thought 
not  contained  in  the  words. — Tapdaaeiv,  troublcy  =  aaXeveiv,  shake, 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  "  To  eflfect  a  change  in  one's  settled  jHrinciples  of 
faith,  and  that  by  open,  violent  attacks,  not  by  secret  and  artful 
insinuations."  As  to  the  antagonists  here  pointed  out,  see  further 
details  at  v.  10-12,  and  vi.  12,  13. — On  pueraarpe^iv,  c£  Acts  ii.  20  ; 
James  iv.  9.  BeXovreg  is  emphatic,  as  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
unpremeditated  peraaTpSipai,  the  act  of  the  Galatians,  who  knew  not 
what  they  did  when  they  followed  those  deceivers.) 

Ver.  8. — ^Paul  describes  the  gospel  as  so  absolutely  above  all 
subjectivity,  that  no  created  being  can  change  its  Divine  nature ; 
not  even  Paul  (ical  idv  ^fAeig),  not  even  an  angel  In  the  case  of 
Paul,  apostacy  was  certainly  imaginable,  but  not  in  the  c6ise  of  a 
good  angel ;  hence  we  might  suppose  evil  angels  meant,  if  "from 
heaven"  were  not  against  it.  It  is  most  simple  therefore  to  say, 
that  Paul,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  3,  adduces  an  impossibility  in  order  to  ex- 
press in  the  highest  degree  the  inadmissibility  of  changing  arbitra- 
rily the  gift  of  God.  (In  naf>  6  the  idea  of  "  against"  is  clearly,  the 
most  natural ;  those  Judaists  quite  destroyed  the  nature  of  the 
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gospel,  they  made  a  new  law  oat  of  it. — 'KvoBeim^  originally  =  ivd* 
Orjfia,  something  devoted  to  the  gods,  hung  up  in  the  temple.  The 
latter  form  only  retained  this  idea  [Luke  xxi.  5],  and  dvdOefia  ac- 
quired the  meaning  "  something  laden  with  a  curse,"  which  all  an- 
cient nations  considered  and  treated  as  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods, 
also  as  »s-r]>,  sacer.  The  formula  dvddefjta  terrw,  let  him  be  accursed^ 
refers,  therefore,  not  to  ecclesiastical  excommunication  simply ;  that 
is  included  only  so  far  as  it  presupposes  Divine  reprobation.  Accord- 
ingly dvddefia  =  o-jn.     Cf.  on  Bom.  ix.  8  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22.) 

Ver.  9. — As  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  just  been  said,  npoei- 
ffi^KOfieVy  we  have  said  be/ore,  and  dgri^  noWj  is  clearly  too  strong ; 
the  words  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of  a  previous  ex- 
pression of  Paul's  opinion  on  this  subject  during  his  first  visit  to 
the  Galatians.  While,  therefwe,  in  ver.  8  the  ical  idv^  even  though^ 
represented  the  matter  quite  hypothetically,  d^  if^  applies  the  re- 
mark to  the  actual  case. 

Ver.  10. — The  connexion  of  ver.  10  with  the  preceding  is  not 
quite  clear.  We  should  have  expected,  after  verses  8  and  9,  and  the 
strong  asseverations  that  whoever  preached  otherwise  than  he  did  was 
accursed,  something  like  the  following  :  '^  for  what  I  teach  is  un- 
doubtedly God's  word,''  or,  ^^  I  am  assured  that  this  alone  is  the 
truth."^  Instead  of  that,  Paul  states  that  he  seeks  to  please  Gh)d 
and  not  man  :  but,  if  we  grasp  the  fundamental  thought  we  recog- 
nize that  it  contains  exactly  those  ideas  which  the  context  leads  us 
to  expect.  For  the  very  fact,  that  he  wishes  to  please  God  entirely, 
and  not  man,  that  he  is  entirely  the  servant  of  Christ,  who  is  more 
than  all  men  are,  is  the  assurance  of  his  living  union  with  God,  and 
of  that  illumination  from  above  which  exalts  his  doctrines  far 
above  a  mere  subjective  opinion.  He  gains,  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
turn  of  thought,  the  advantage  of  warding  off  a  reproach  cast  upon 
him  by  the  Judaists,  and  of  retorting  it  on  them.  They  upbraided 
him  on  account  of  his  accommodating  spirit,  that  he  beoame  to  the 
Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  as  if  grasping  at  hu- 
man approbation  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  fad  was  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  this  no  doubt  was  the  case  with  those  Judaistic  false 
teachers  who  sought  by  the  great  number  of  their  conversions  to 
gain  fame,  without  caring  about  the  means  by  which  they  effected 
them.  (Cf  GaL  vi  18.)  The  &{ni,  now^  like  the  following  In,  yetj 
can  be  referred  only  to  the  time  since  Paul's  conversion  ;  with  that 
event  the  old  man,  which  in  him  too  was  impelled  by  the  desire 
of  pleasing  men,  was  in  him  forthwith  so  thrust  back,  that  the  holy 
fire  from  the  Divine  altar  alone  glowed  in  him,  and  dissipated  aU 
other  love.   {Ueldu)  dvOpunovg^Beov  cannot,  with  Luther  and  Michaelis 

*  Ruckert'8  supplement,  "  wonder  not  at  this  harsh  speech.    I  oannoti  in  aooordaniO» 
with  mj  Divine  oail  saj  otherwise,"  is  deailf  too- harsh. 
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be  taken  :  res  humaiias,  res  divinas,  suadeo,  nor  can  /card  be  sup- 
plied ;  it  is  here  rather  equal  to  placare,  trauquillum  reddere,  as  it 
certainly  means  at  1  John  iil  9  ;  Homer  II.  a.  100  ;  Eurip.  Hipp. 
1060.     It  is  =  dpiatceiv^  which  follows.) 

Vers.  11, 12. — Paul  now  endeavours,  from  here  to  chap.  ii.  10,  to 
trace  historically  this  his  immediate  relation  to  God  through  Christ. 
He  needed  not  to  make  any  mention  here  of  the  great  fact  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Lord,  through  which  his  conversion  was  ef- 
fected, because  he  knew  that  this  was  sufficiently  known  to  the 
Galatians  ;  though  he  alludes  in  verses  15, 16,  to  that  event. 

His  only  concern  was  to  make  it  clear  that  he  had  in  nowise  been 
instructed  by  the  apostles,  and  thus  become  spiritually  dependent 
upon  them,  so  that  their  authority  was  above  his  own.  It  might  be 
said  that  Paul  was  assuredly  baptized  by  the  Christians  in  Damas- 
cus, probably  by  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  18);  indeed,  according  to  the 
parallel  passage  (Acts  xxii.  10),  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Damascus,  there  to  learn  what  he  was  commissioned  to  do.  He 
seems  therefore  not  to  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  immediately  on 
Christ's  manifestation,  but  only  at  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
Ananias,  "  when  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales"  (both 
bodily  and  spiritual),  and  at  his  baptism.  But  that  very  point, 
that  Paul  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  from  an  apostle  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  independently  of  them,  whereas  in  other 
cases  (according  to  Acts  viii.)  the  apostles  alone  could  impart  the 
Holy  Ghost — sets  him  free  from  them  and  their  authority,  and  on 
a  par  with  the  body  of  the  apostles.  Add  to  this,  Paul,  besides  the 
first  appearance  at  Damascus,  saw  the  Lord  repeatedly  (cf.  on  Acts 
xxii.  17,  xxiii.  11),  and  remained,  as  it  were,  in  continued  intercourse 
with  him,  and  received  direct  instructions  from  him,  1  Cor.  xi.  23. 
Paul  therefore  could  with  perfect  justice  boast  of  the  gospel  which 
he  preached,  as  entrusted  to  him  immediately  by  God,  without  any 
human  intervention.  (Ver.  11,  yva)p£<a>  is  used  by  profane  writers  as 
=  yivdoiud,  by  the  LXX.  as  =  "  to  shew,  make  known"  [cf.  Prov. 
xxii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  with  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xv.  1.]  Top  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  de,  according  to  D.F.G.,  and  other  authorities  :  6i 
was  probably  substituted,  merely  because  yap  stands  five  times  in 
succession  ;  but  with  Paul  the  same  conjunction  frequently  occurs 
five  times,  and  even  oftener,  in  succession.  [Cf.  e.  gr.,  Eom.  iv.  13, 
seq.,  V.  6,  seq.]  Kar'  (Jv^pwtrov,  after  man,  can  only  be  taken,  as  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  8,  as  =  dv^pwmvov,  human,  as  to  origin,  essence,  and  ob- 
ject, in  contrast  to  the  Divine  character  of  the  gospel  Eiickert's 
remark,  that  no  one  said  that  the  gospel  was  of  human  origin,  and 
that  therefore,  so  taken,  the  apostle's  assertion  has  no  antithesis 
against  which  it  could  be  directed,  is  of  no  weight ;  for,  even  if  the 
Judaists,  whom  Paul  contends  with,  did  not  say  that  eayplidtly,  still 
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it  was  implied  in  their  conduct ;  for  they  made  of  it  what  they 
wished. — Ver.  12,  ovSe  yap  iy6  is  to  be  taken :  neque  enim  ego,  i.  c, 
"  I,  as  little  as  the  other  apostles/'  not :  nam  ne  ego  qoidem,  which 
would  have  been  expressed  by  jt^ucT  iyu>  ydp,  or  tccu  yap  ov&  iycj. — Be- 
fore eSiddxOrfv  many  good  M8S.,  especially  A.D.F.G.,  read  (rude  for 
ovre^  which  last  Griesbach  preferred,  as  also  Winw  (ad  h.  1.  and  Gr., 
§  55,  6.)  Lachmann  and  Euckert,  on  the  other  hand,  read  av6i. 
The  decision  depends  on  the  distinction  assumed  between  napeXafiw 
and  edtSdxOTjv ;  Winer  takes  it  as  not  specific,  and  cannot  therefore 
favour  the  strongly  disjunctive  particle.  But  it  is  more  correct  to 
assume,  with  Lachmann  and  Riickert,  a  specific  distinction,  in  which 
case  ov6i  must  be  read.  It  is  also  especially  in  favour  of  that  reading, 
that  one  cannot  join  napd  dv6p6nov  with  ididdxSrpf  also,  with  which 
•npdc  is  usually  put,  and  again  didda/ceaOiu  forms  an  antithesis  with 
dnoKoXxmreadcu  :  the /orwier  denotes  the  gradual  appropriation  of  a 
thing,  through  reflection  and  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  the  IcUter 
means  intuitive  perception,  instantaneous  illumination  of  the  reason. 
(Cf  Matth.  xi.  25,  seq.) — ^In  the  St'  dnoicaXv\l)€u>g  Irjoov  Xpiarov  soil. 
napekaffov,  by  the  revdaiion  of  Jesus  ChriM^  Christ  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  author y  not  as  the  olgect,  of  the  revelation  ;  the  latter 
is  the  gospel  The  revelation  by  Christ  stands  here  in  opposition  to 
communication  through  man  ;  the  other  view  which  exhibits  Christ 
as  also  the  revealed,  is  presented  in  ver.  15.) 

Vers.  13,  14. — In  order  to  place  the  striking  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  in  a  clear  light,  Paul  reminds  the  Galatians  first 
of  his  earlier  position,  when  he  persecuted  the  church  as  a  zeal- 
ous Pharisee.  (He  sets  in  opposition  to  the  vvv,  nota^  of  his  con- 
version the  "  time  past"  (ttot^),  of  his  life  under  the  law ;  the 
Galatians  might  have  heard  by  report,  or  even  through  Paul  him- 
self, what  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  on  that  point.  The 
f«)rm  ^lovdaXfjfidg  is  often  found  in  the  Apocrypha.  Cf.  2  Mace,  ii 
21,  xiv.  38 ;  4  Mace.  iv.  26. — KaG*  {fnepfioXrjv  =  otpdSpa  or  Trcptaao- 
Tep<jjgj  ver.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  31  ;  2  Cor.  iv.^17.  Uopdecj  =  noXioptciijy 
Acts  ix.  21. — Ver.  14,  rrpoiconTeiv  is  generally  used  intransitively  ; 
with  imSp  it  is  "  to  surpass/'  [Luke  ii.  52  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  iii,  9.]— 
IvvrjkiKujTi]^  sequalis,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
Z7jX6T7jg,  Acts  xxi.  20. — The  form  narpiKd^  is  found  only  here,  Trar- 
pwof  often  occurs,  e,  g.,  Acts  xxii  3,  xxiv.  14.  The  "  traditions" 
(napadoaeig)^  comprise  the  genuine  books  of  Moses,  along  with  the 
traditional  Pharisaic  dogmas  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  alone.) 

Ver.  15. — ^As  the  entire  economy  has  its  period,  in  which  the  Di- 
vine promises  are  fulfilled  (Gal.  iv.  4),  so  also  has  each  individual 
When  that  sacred  moment  arrived  for  Paul  (on  his  journey  to 
Damascus),  Orod  caused  his  eternal  decree  of  election  to  reach 
him  in  timCy  by  means  of  a  call^  in  order  to  use  him  as  an  instra- 
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ment  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  (The  eidotcfiasv  6  OeSg 
answers  to  i"**  nan^  cf.  Ps.  xL  14. — ^'A^op^wv  =  itcXeyeiv,  C£  on 
Kom.  ix.  1 ;  Eph.  i.  4. — *Eic  KoiXiaq  firp-pSg  fwv  =  -ni*  -^p^tt.  This 
phrase,  "  from  my  mother's  womb,"  is  in  meaning  exactly  parallel 
to  npb  KaTofiokrjg  icdaftov  [Eph.  L  4],  i.  e.,  "from  eternity."  The 
election  by  grace  is  thereby  described  as  one  in  nowise  conditioned  by 
works.  [Cf.  on  Bom.  ix.  11.]  The  grace  therefore  refers  alike  to  d^^/- 
(uv  and  to  icaXelv. — Here  then  the  revelation  of  Christ  appears  as  the 
result  and  effect  of  grace ;  therefore  by  "revealing  his  Son  in  me"  (dno- 
KoXv^pai  Tov  vlbv  avrov  iv  ifxoi)  is  to  be  understood  not  Christ's  appear- 
ance as  such,  but  this  in  connexion  with  the  collective  work  of  grace, 
in  so  far  as  Christ  was  thereby  made  manifest  to  Paul  inwardly  in  his 
heart,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  In  the  revelation  which  Paul  re- 
ceived near  Damascus,  we  must  regard  the  chief  influence  as  internal 
and  spiritual ;  mere  physical  seeing  could  not  have  produced  such 
effects.)** 

Ver.  16. — The  aim  of  this  manifestation  was  certainly  for  Paul  a 
svijective  one  also,  viz.,  his  salvation,  though  this  vanishes  in  his 
eyes  in  comparison  with  the  immense  olgective  end  necessarily  com- 
bined with  it.  With  him  salvation  was  given  to  the  whole  believing 
Gentile  world  (cf.  Acts  ix.  15).  But  it  is  Christ  himself ^  not  some- 
thing fix)m  him,  nor  merely  the  doctrine  concerning  him,  which  is 
the  object  of  genuine  preaching ;  hence  "  that  I  might  preach  him'* 
(Iva  evayyeXi^iofiai  avrdv).  To  conned  tvOitog,  immediately,  with  the 
foregoing,  for  which  Eiickert  and  Neander  decide,  against  all  the 
MSS.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
in  Arabia,  is  entirely  inadmissible  ;  for  Paul  cannot,  consistently 
with  the  course  of  thought,  mean  to  say  that  he  was  called  in  order 
to  preach  immediately;  but  only  that  he  was  called  in  general  for 
the  object  of  preaching,  and  that  when  he  was  aware  of  this  he  had 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  that  work,  without  permitting  men 
to  control  his  decisions.  But  it.  does  not  follow  from  th(xty  that  he 
fulfilled  in  the  very  first  years  the  Divine  intention  in  calling  him  ; 
he  must  rather  have  experienced  the  need  of  first  familiarizing  him- 
self* with  the  new  element  into  which  he  had  entered.  The  assump- 
tion of  an  inversion,  so  that  "  immediately — not"  {evdiu)^  ov)  should 
be  taken  for  "  not  immediately"  (ovic  evdetjg),  is  stilllnore  unsuitable^ 
for  then  it  would  follow  that  Paul  had  afterwards  asked  counsel  of 
men,  whereas  he  means  to  deny  thai  absolutely.    But  Schott  thinks 

*  It  might  appear  ftnkiag  that  Paul  dooa  not  roontlon  Ananlaiii  wt)0  oortatnlx  (^ 
Hud  him  (Acta  ix.  18),  and  who,  therefore,  we  might  suppOM  iniitru<Tt<t4  him.  Hut,  aft 
Christ  and  the  apostles  were  baptized  by  Joho  the  Haptint,  without  having  rM«iv«>4  any 
instruction  from  Um^  which  did  not  then  take  place  at  baptiam,  Paul  might  iiatMratl/  <imli 
mentioning  hia  baptism  too,  and  theiatbar,  that  baptiam  MVt  aftaUltfhoa  •  tUtpntdmiS^ 
of  the  baptized  on  the  baptizer. 
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that  ehOiu)^  cannot  be  joined  with  what  follows  without  an  ellipsis, 
because  the  nature  of  the  word  requires  a  positive  proposition.  It 
is  best  to  supply  rrpoaexttjv  vovv,  or  the  positive  idea,  which  is  imme- 
diately expressed  negatively  in  what  follows  ;  "  I  treated  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,"  which  must  be  restricted  neither  to  Paul  himself, 
t.  e.,  to  the  consultation  of  his  natural  inclination,  nor  to  the  apos- 
tles, nor  any  other  class  of  men,  but  is  to  be  taken  generally.  "  Obe- 
dient to  God  alone,"  Paul  means  to  say,  "  I  excluded  all  human 
deliberation,  as  being  subject  to  error."  {UpoaavaTlSijfu  properly 
"  to  lay  on  in  addition,"  as  in  Gal.  ii.  6.  In  the  phrase  npoaavari- 
BeaOai  rtvi  ta,  or,  as  in  GaL  ii.  2,  dvaTtdeaScUy  it  means  :  "  to  lay  be- 
fore one,  propose  to  one,  something  for  deliberation  or  decision."  So, 
often,  in  Diodorus  and  Lucian.  Some  inferior  MSS.  only  read  here 
npoaveOiiMfiv,') 

Ver.  17. — But  Paul  was  especially  concerned  to  shew  that  he 
had  always  been  without  connexion  with  the  older  apostles,  because 
his  Judaistic  adversaries  represented  him  as  dependent  upon  them  ; 
he  therefore  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  had,  after  his  conver- 
sion, gone  first  to  Arabia,  and  had  thence  returned  to  Damascus, 
and  had  thus  no  connexion  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  (In- 
stead of  dvTj^ov  B.D.E.F.G.  and  other  critical  authorities  read 
dn^kOov^  wliich  is  no  doubt  to  be  preferred,  and  indeed  Lachmann 
has  received  it  into  the  text ;  dvij^ov  was  doubtless  substituted  be- 
cause dmjXBov  immediately  succeeds,  and  in  ver.  18  dvrjXSov  is  used 
of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  like  the  more  usual  dvafiaivuv  =  r^9. 
— The  phrase  "  those  who  were  apostles  before  me  {ol  npb  ifiov  diro^ 
<noXoL\  points  first  to  the  earlier  call  of  the  twelve,  but,  second, 
sets  Paul  also,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  by  their  side  as 
an  apostle.  OWe  is  to  be  taken  as  strictly  negative,  as  the  state- 
ment is  emphatically  made  that  he  saw  no  apostle  at  all. — In  the 
parallel  passages  (Acts  ix.  22,  xxvi  22,  xl  17)  the  subject  is  not  a 
journey  into  Arabia  ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  and  second 
sojourns  of  Paul  in  Damascus  are  there  conjointly  referred  to.  The 
words  of  our  passage  do  not,  however,  permit  us,  with  Usteri, 
to  assume  that  Damascus  was  reckoned  in  Arabia  ;^  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  are  plainly  distinguished.  The  event,  which  is  related 
5  Cor.  xi.  32,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  second 
sojourn  at  Damascus,  for  it  assumes  that  Paul  had  already  preached 
the  gospel. 

Ver.  18. — How  the  three  years  are  to  be  apportioned  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.f    To  me  it  appears  most 

*  As  Damascus  had  not  been  named  before,  "  returned  again  to  Damascus"  {irdXw 
4rfri(rTfftif)m  etc  AafiaoKov),  points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  Paul  assumed  it  as  known 
<hat  his  call  took  place  on  a  journey  to  Damascus. 

f  Kohler^s  and  Schrader's  aasiunption  that  Paul  was  but  a  few  days  in  Arabia,  is  ar- 
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probable  that  Paul  passed  the  longest  time  in  Arabia,  for  there  his 
purpose  was  not  teacMog,  but  his  own  inward  development.  (See 
§  1  of  the  General  Introduction  to  Paul's  Epistles,  and  on  Acts 
ix.  20,  seq.)  "Afterwards"  {tTrura)  dates  from  the  principal  event, 
i.  e.,  from  Paul's  conversion.  The  most  important  point  in  this 
passage,  however,  is,  that  Paul  declares  that  the  object  of  his  first 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  to  become  acquainted  with  Peter.  This 
declaration  does  not  contradict  the  accounts  in  Acts  ix.  26,  seq., 
xxii;  17,  seq.  The  only  question  is,  what  had  Paul  in  view  in 
making  this  acquaintance  ?  He  probably  wished  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  Peter  as  to  their  future  labours,  which,  accord- 
ing to  iL  6,  seq.,  was  at  a  later  period  more  completely  effected. 
For,  as  he,  at  first  (see  Acts  ix.  26,  seq.),  met  with  so  great  oppo- 
sition in  Jerusalem,  he  Umited  his  stay  to  a  few  days,  which  fact  he 
here  adduces  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  instructed  by 
the  apostles,  ^laropelv  properly,  "  to  become  acquainted  with  by 
one's  own  perception,"  though,  indeed,  usually  applied  to  things^ 
rarely  to  persona.  But  Josephus  too,  B.  J.  vi  1.  8,  uses  it  of  per- 
sons. It  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament. — ^For  Uirgov 
A.B.,  and  other  MSS.,  read  Kf]<pdv^  as  ii.  9.  Lachmann  receives  it 
into  the  text ;  but  the  reading  has  doubtless  no  other  foundation 
than  the  desire  to  turn  aside  the  derogatory  description  which  fol- 
lows from  Peter,  and  to  substitute  some  one  else. — Whether  inifmva 
TTpSg  points  to  a  dwelling  with  Peter,  or  not,  must  be  left  undecided. 
The  phrase  ^^lepcu  deKanevre,  answers  to  the  French  quinze  jourSy  a 
fortnight. 

Vers.  19,  20. — Here  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  striking  that 
only  Peter  and  James  are  named  as  the  apostles  whom  Paul  saw  in 
Jerusalem  :  while  it  is  said  (Acts  ix.  27)  of  Barnabas  "  he  brought 
him  to  the  apostles"  {fiyays  avrov  Trpbg  Toi>g  dTToarSkovg)^  as  though 
all  the  apostles  were  present  at  that  time.  But  nothing  precludes 
us  from  supposing  that  Luke  takes  the  word  "  apostle  "  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  comprising  also  other  distinguished  teachers.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  description  of  Luke  is  so  strictly  general,  that  he 
was  manifestly  not  accurately  informed  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  took  place ;  we  must, 
therefore,  in  any  case  use  the  more  exact  accounts  of  Paul  for  the 
closer  determining  of  the  statements  in  the  Acts.  But  again, 
James,  our  Lord's  brother,  appears  {o  be  reckoned  among  the 
Twelve,  since  it  is  certain  that  here,  under  the  term  apostles,  they 
alone  are  to  be  understood ;  but  we  saw  at  Matth.  xiii.  55  that 

bitrary  (Acts  ix.  19),  "certain  days"  (^/*fpaf  rivilc),  rather  refers  to  the  short  time  that 
Paul  first  passed  m  Damascus.  It  is  true  (Acts  ix.  23),  ^fiepal  Uava,  many  daySy  points 
to  a  longer  sojourn,  but  still  not  to  years.  The  louger  stay  of  Paul  in  Arabia,  omitted  by 
Lukq,  is^  we  may  suppose,  that  passed  between  the  times  thus  alluded  to. 
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no  one  of  our  Lord's  brothers  (on  account  of  John  viL  5)  could  be 
among  the  Twelve,  for  which  reason,  too,  besides  other  grounds,  the 
identifying  of  our  Lord's  brother  with  James,  the  son  of  Alpheua, 
is  inadmissible.  (See  the  further  development  of  this  point  in 
the  Ltttroduction  to  the  Epistle  of  James.)  The  resource  of  tak- 
ing el  firj  as  ^^  except,  indeed,  that  I  saw  the  non-apostle  James," 
is  not  only  ungrammatical  (see  on  i.  7),  but  useless,  because  our 
Lord's  brother  is,  in  the  following  chapter,  especially  ver.  9,  con- 
stantly numbered  with  the  chief  apostles.  It  is  best,  doubtless,  to 
assume  that  James,  our  Lord's  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.),  after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  a£  Zebedee,  was,  if  not 
formally,  still  tacitly,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  consideration 
and  high  personal  dignity,  treated  as  an  apostle,  so  that  he,  as  it 
were,  filled  up  the  gap  again. — The  fact  that  Paul  was  not  in  Jeru- 
salem for  three  years,  and  even  then  only  for  a  fortnight,  and  saw 
but  two  apostles,  was  important  to  him  for  his  readers'  sake.  He, 
therefore,  confirms  this  communication  of  his  with  an  oath,  in  order 
to  remove  any  possible  doubts.  (The  passage  serves,  along  with 
others,  as  Bom.  i.  9,  ix.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  7,  for  the  elucidation  of  Matth. 
V.  34.  It  remains  to  be  said,  that  "  before  God"  (iv6mov  rov  Oeov) 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  o,  formal  oath,  just  as  '^"'^  "^ds^  also  occurs  not  of 
oaths.  The  swearing  lies  in  the  thought^  not  in  the  phrase.  Final- 
ly, Aeyw  must  be  supplied,  and  &  ypa0a>  refers,  it  is  true,  to  the  whole 
account^  but  especially  to  the  last  remark,) 

Vers.  21-24 — Paul  further  relates  that  he  afterwards  left  Pales- 
tine altogether,  and  isolated  himself  so  entirely  from  the  believers 
there,  that  they  did  not  even  know  him  by  sight ;  it  had  merely 
become  known  by  report  that  he  had  been  changed  fi*om  a  persecu- 
tor into  a  confessor  o(  the  faith.  (Ceesarea  Philippi,  at  which  Paul 
touched,  according  to  Acts  ix.  30,  was  out  of  Palestine.)  The  rea- 
son why  Paul  adds  this  remark^  can,  as  (Ecumenius  has  already 
observed,  be  no  other  than  to  shew  the  Galatians,  who  had  been 
prejudiced  against  him  by  his  Judaistlc  adversaries,  that  he  could 
have  received  no  instruction  from  other  Christians  in  Palestine,  and 
that,  therefore,  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  a  purely  immediaie 
one.  (See  on  Paul's  journey  to  Cilicia,  Acts  ix.  30.  Kk^ui  we  have 
already  found  at  Bom.  xv.  23  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10. — The  iictcXTfalai  hf 
XpioToj,  churches  in  Christy  are  opposed  to  the  purely  Jewish  itcKXtf- 
auug. — On  the  enallage  generiSy  dKovovreg  ^oav  for  dKovovaai,  see 
Winer's  Gr.  §  45,  5. — ^umu)v  need  not  be  taken  for  du^ag^  the  past 
time  is  expressed  in  the  ttotc.  The  participle  is  here  used  as  a 
substantive,  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  18,  3. — ^Ver.  24.  Paul  does  not  claim 
praise  for  himself,  but  for  God  in  him  ;  ^  ipoi  =  i]|^  Luke  x  20, 
**  in  me  as  the  object  of  Divine  glorification.") 
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§  8.  Paul  at  thb  Council  op  the  Apostleb. 

(ii.  1-10.) 

Paul  now  -pistes  fourteen  years  of  free,  self-dependent  labour  in 
contrast  with  the  fourteen  days  of  his  intercourse  with  Peter  (i.  18). 
It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time  that  Paul  revisited 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  Jevnsh  Christian  views,  whilst  in  An- 
tioch  a  centre  of  OentUe  Christian  life  was  provisionally  forming 
itself.  But  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  important  visit, 
because,  during  it,  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
recognized  by  the  Twelve  themselves.  But  here,  in  the  first  place, 
the  questions  arise,  how  are  the  fourteen  years  to  be  reckoned,  and 
which  journey  to  Jerusalem  does  Paul  mean  ?  The  opinions  of 
Kohler  and  Schrader,  the  former  of  whom  supposes  that  the  journey 
here  meant  is  the  one  to  Jerusalem  alluded  to  Acts  xviii.  22,  the 
latter  even  assumes  a  journey  thither,  to  be  supplied  in  Acts  xix., 
supposed  to  be  undertaken  from  Corinth,  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  Schott,  and  may  be  here  passed  over  as  intrinsic- 
ally untenable.**  They  are  meant  merely  to  support  the  hypothesis 
already  refuted  in  the  Introduction  to  this  epistle,  but  they  only  render 
this  and  other  passages  more  difficult  to  explain,  without  affording 
any  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  may  well  hesitate 
as  to  whether  we  should  here  understand  the  journey  alluded  to  at 
Acts  xi.  80,  or  that  described  in  Acts  xv.,  to  the  council  of  apostles. 
The  great  majority  of  critics,  however,  decide  for  the  latter  view, 
though  Calvin,  Eichhom,  Siisskind,  and  Paulus  defend  the  former, 
Grotius,  Bertholdt,  Kuinoel,  Keil,  Ulrich,  Bcittger,  do  the  same,  even 
with  the  modification  of  reading  reaadpayv,  four^  for,  detuiTeaodpojv^ 
fourteen.  Ingeniously  as  they  have  striven  to  defend  this  conjecture 
(viz.,  from  the  original  designation  of  the  number  by  the  letter  A, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  read  at  one  time  for  ten,  at  another  for  four,  and 
thus  finally  to  have  brought  about  the  blending  of  the  two  numbers) 
still  it  must  be  rejected  as  in  no  way  supported,  either  by  MSS.  or 
any  other  critical  authorities.t  But,  if  we  consider  the  reasons  for 
the  supposition  of  the  second,  and  against  the  supposition  of  tho 
third  journey,  they  are  chiefly  the  following  :  1.  It  is  Paul's  inten- 
tion, according  to  the  context  of  the  whole  passage,  to  enumerate 
all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  ;  now,  as  he  in  L  20  uses  an  oath  in 
confirmation  of  his  veracity,  and  in  il  1  uses  TraAtv,  in  speaking  of  a 

*  See,  besides  Schott*s  work  (Elucidation  of  some  important  points  in  PaaPs  life),  also 
tiie  Prolegomena  to  his  Comm.  on  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Gkikitians,  sec  4. 

f  It  is  true  that  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  Eusebius's  Obronide,  but  here,  too,  the 
MSS.  are  altogether  doabtf^  .  See  Bchott  in  the  Oomm.,  p.  S14^  note  6. 
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new  jonraey,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  has  not  omitted  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  xi.  2.  If  the  journey  narrated  ii.  1  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  one  undertaken  to  the  council  of  apostles,  described  in 
Acts  XV.,  mention  would  have  been  made  of  the  decisions  of  that 
council ;  Peter  himself,  too,  must,  in  that  case,  after  the  negotia- 
tions there  as  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  have  again  relapsed,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  probable.  3.  Paul  would  seem,  after  the  council 
of  apostles,  to  have  grown  lax  in  his  anti-Jewish  views  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Acts  xvi  3,  he  circumcised  Timothy  himself,  which  would 
contradict  his  earlier  conduct.  Gal.  v.  2. 

To  begin  with  this  last  point.  It  is  of  no  importance  ;  for  that 
Paul  at  one  time  declares  that  whoever  submits  to  circumcision 
loses  Christ,  and  afterwards  causes  Timothy  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, implies  no  inconsistency  at  all,  since  the  former  statement 
simply  means  that  he  loses  Christ  who  causes  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, in  order  thereby  to  win  salvation.  But  that  was  not  the  object 
of  Timothy's  circumcision  ;  it  was  rather  that  he  might  thereby  be- 
come better  fitted  to  preach  the  gospel  among  Jews  and  proselytes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  first  two  reasons  are  certainly  of  very  great 
importance  ;  for  it  really  seems,*  from  the  great  stress  which  Paul 
(according  to  L  20)  lays  on  the  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  omitted  one  of  those  journeys.  As,  then,  the 
journey  mentioned  Acts  xi.  30  is  the  next  oncy  in  order  of  time,  and 
Barnabas,  too,  accompanies  him  on  it,  as  is  mentioned  here  also — 
further,  as,  according  to  Gal.  ii.  2,  a  revelation  incited  him  to  that 
journey,  which  might  be  referred  to  the  narrative  of  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28)  ;  the  reference  to  the  second  journey  seems  highly  probable. 
But,  first,  the  collateral  arguments  have  no  force,  for  the  revela- 
tion which  Paul  here  mentions,  relates  to  a  revelation  which  he 
himself  had,  not  others.  And  the  remark  here  made  that  Barnabas  ac- 
companied him,  suits  still  better  the  description  of  the  third  journey 
in  Acts  (xv.  3),  according  to  which  others  besides  Barnabas  journeyed 
with  Paul,*  among  whom  Titus  is  here  named.  (Gal.  ii.  1.)  If  we 
further  consider  that  the  whole  description  of  the  proceedings  at 
this  visit  entirely  accords  with  Luke's  account  (Acts  xv.)  of  the 
council  of  apostles — ^for  the  objection,  that  no  mention  is  here  made 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  is  easily  avoided  by  assuming  that 
Paul  had  already  imparted  them  to  the  Christians  in  Galatia,  on 
his  last  visit  thither,  and  could  therefore  suppose  them  to  be  known 
— further,  that  fourteen  years  reckoned  from  the  conversion  of  Paul 
(not  from  the  already-mentioned  journey  to  Jerusalem),  which  mode 
of  reckoning  is  the  only  probable  one,  would  be  too  long  a  time  if 
we  here  understood  the  journey  touched  on  at  Acts  xi.  80,  since 
Paul,  at  the  epoch  of  the  latter,  was  below  Barnabas  in  dignity, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  very  first  years  after  his  conversion,  as 
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Hemsen^  has  pertinently  remarked  ;  finally,  that  the  omission  of 
the  very  important  journey  to  the  council  of  the  apostles  is  far  less 
supposable  than  that  of  the  earlier  ones ;— everything  speaks  so 
manifestly  in  favour  of  the  third  journey  (Acts  xv.)  that  we  would 
gladly  be  enabled  to  remove  this  single  objection  how  Paul  could 
omit  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  since  the  stress  lies  on  the  very  fact 
that  he  mentions  all  of  them.  For  we  must  not  here  be  influenced 
by  the  difl&culty  of  explaining  such  conduct  in  Peter  after  the  coun- 
cil, because  a  dogmatical  argument  would  thus  be  improperly  mixed 
up  with  a  purely  historical  question.  And  how  this  conduct  of 
Peter  can  be  explained  without  derogation  to  his  apostolical  char- 
acter, we  shall  specially  discuss  further  on.  In  this  inquiry  then, 
whether  the  difficulty  of  Paul's  omitting  a  journey  can  be  set 
aside,  and  in  what  way,  we  must  first  of  all  mention  Schott's  view, 
according  to  which  the  words  *'  after  fourteen  years"  {pia  deKareaad' 
p(M)v  irCjv)  can  be  so  understood  as  to  designate  the  second  and  third 
journeys  together.  For  he  proposes  to  translate  "  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years,"  and  to  understand  ndXtv  of  the  repetition  of  the 
journey  more  than  once.  (See  his  Prolegomena,  p.  308.)  But  we 
cannot  consent  to  this  mode  of  removing  the  difficulty  ;  for  though 
undeniably  did  with  numerals  can  mean  **  during,  within,"  yet  the 
context  here  absolutely  forbids  that  meaning,  and  still  more  the 
forced  meaning  given  to  ndXcVj  as  Paul  cannot  intend  to  relate  what 
occurred  within  so  long  a  space  of  time,  but  only  in  general  terms, 
when  the  journeys  took  place. 

Were  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  Schott  gives  it,  the  Gala- 
tians  might  say  to  Paul,  "  Who  knows  how  long  you  were  with  the 
apostles  in  the  fourteen  years,  and  how  much  you  learnt  of  them  ?" 
The  sinews  of  the  whole  course  of  argument  would  thus  have  been 
cut.  The  6id  here  is  no  doubt  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  after,  to 
which  conclusion  Sneiray  too,  decidedly  leads.  How  it  can  have  that 
flense  Matthiae  shews  in  his  Gram.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13,  52.  See  Winer 
on  this  passage  in  the  Comm.  and  in  the  Gr.,  §  47,  i.,  p.  840,  note. 
Here  therefore,  we  have  no  other  resource  than  to  regard  Paul 
as  the  first  witness  as  to  his  own  life ;  any  purposed  deception 
or  even  error,  is  of  course  unsupposable  ;  we  might  rather  suppose 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Luke.  But  we  need  not  necessarily  as- 
sume even  that ;  Luke  relates  the  journey,  Acts  xi.  30,  so  briefly, 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  sent  indeed  with 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  prevented  by  illness,  or  some  other 
cause,  from  entering  the  city  himself.  True,  Acts  xii.  25  speaks 
again  of  the  departure  of  Paul  from  Jerusalem,  which  does  not  favour 
this  assumption ;  we  must  imagine  that  Luke  in  that  case  might 

*  Hemsen's  Life  of  Paul,  p.  68.    The  patting  Barnabas  first  in  Acts  zL  30  pointa^  in 
an  probability,  to  the  fact  that  on  that  mission  he  was  the  chief  person. 
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not  have  been  properly  informed  of  this  minor  circnmstance,  that 
Paul  had  not  completely  fulfilled  this  mission  with  Barnabas.  At 
all  events  the  state  of  the  case  requires  that  we,  under  all  circum- 
stances, here  understand  the  journey  to  the  apostolical  council, 
though  how  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  can  be  reconciled  with  it  must 
remain  an  open  question. 

Ver.  2. — ^In  order  now  to  make  the  Gklatian  Christians  observe 
that  his  movements  wore  not  arbitrary,  but  guided  by  a  higher  will, 
Paul  adds,  "  I  went  up  by  revelation"  (dvipipf  dk  icard  dnoKakvxpiv). 
In  Acts  XV.  2,  Luke,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  of  a  revelation,  but,  of 
course,  of  his  own  inward  experience  Paul  himself  could  alone  be 
accurately  informed.  Hermann  (in  the  above-cited  essay,  Leipz., 
1832,  p.  6)  has  erroneously  proposed  to  interpret  this  expreseion, 
expUcationia  causd^  u  e.,  for  the  sake  of  discussion  and  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospels  ;  he  thinks,  if  it  had  been  meant  to 
relate  to  a  Divine  revelation,  nvd  could  not  have  been  left  out ;  but, 
as  in  the  first  chapter,  mention  had  been  made  of  the  manifestations 
he  had  received,  Paul  might,  without  harshness,  write  nard  dnoKd- 
Xvtpiv  only.  Besides,  dnoKaXmptg  has,  in  the  dialect  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  fixed  signification.  Divine  communication,  revelation. 
Paul  names,  as  his  peculiar  motive  in  this  journey,  the  wish  to  lay 
before  the  apostles  his  method  of  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  approval  of  it.  But  the  question  of  how  the 
gospel  was  to  be  spread  among  the  Gentiles  was  the  very  one  to  be 
decided  at  the  council  (Acts  xv.);  our  epistle,  therefore  agrees  en- 
tirely with  the  report  that  Luke  gives.  (On  dvedefirjVy  see  at  i.  16. 
The  submitting  of  his  opinion  to  the  council  involves  here,  according 
to  the  context,  the  examination  of  those  opinions.  It  is  clear  fix)m 
the  foregoing  that  airrolg  can  only  designate  the  apostles,  not  all  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem. — The  phrase  "  that  gospel  which  I  preach" 
[evayyeXiov  5  /CTjjpvaeyo)],  designates,  however,  here,  the  method  of  pro- 
pounding his  doctrines,  and  the  whole  system  of  proceeding  which 
the  apostle  had  used,  and  still  continued  to  use  in  the  Gentile 
world.)  But  the  last  words  of  the  verse  are  difficult.  True,  to 
connect  doKown  ^^Jtrw^  in  the  sense,  "  but  especially,  to  those  who 
might  perchance  think  that  I  ran  in  vain,"  will  scarcely  now  be  ap- 
proved by  any  one,  for,  apart  fi-om  everything  else,  ver.  6  makes  it 
clear  that  ol  d(Micovvrec  has  here  another  meaning ;  the  phrase  is 
meant,  no  doubt,  to  single  out  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
apostles,  and  to  restrict  to  them  peculiarly  the  examination  of  the 
question  propounded.  Kar*  Idlav  need  not  be  understood  of  any- 
thing local ;  it  answers  perfectly  to  our  phrase  "  especially,  prefer- 
ably." But  the  connexion  of  firprcdg  k,  t.  A.,  is  not  without  difficulty. 
For  we  are  perplexed  by  the  forms  rpix^  and  idpafxov,  and  expect  the 
optative  after  fiTJnaK.     Fritzsche  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  this 
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clause  by  itself,  and  as  a  question :  num  frustra  operam  meam  in 
evangelium  insumo  aut  insumsi  ?  But  this  interpretation  is  utterly 
void  of  plausibility,  and  was  afterwards  retracted  even  by  its  author. 
Tpex<o  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  the  conjunctive  present,  which  is  con- 
strued with  fiffncj^  in  the  New  Testament,  while  iSpofiov  is  accounted 
for  on  the  assumption  that  he  subjoins  his  earlier  labours  in  direct 
discourse.  (So  Winer,  correctly,  in  the  Gr.,  §  56,  2,  p.  447.)  The 
opinions  of  Usteri  and  Schott^  that,  idpafiov  requires  Tpe^w  to  be 
indicative  too,  is  erroneous ;  Paul  often  combines  different  moods 
with  the  same  particle,  according  to  the  shade  of  thought.  Thus, 
particularly,  1  Thess.  iii  5.  (The  full  phrase  Sonoihrreg  elvai  n  is 
found  ii.  6,  vi.  3.  Plato  also  (ApoL  Socr.  c.  38)  uses  it.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  a  subordinate  idea  of  blame,  as  Gal.  vi. 
3  clearly  proves  ;  but  it  is  not  here  to  be  referred  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  but  to  the  Judaistic  felse  teachers  only,  who  abased  the 
apostolical  dignity  for  their  own  ends,  inasmuch  as  they  unjustifiably 
and  without  the  apostles'  permission,  sheltered  themselves  under 
their  authority.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  ol  vnep  Xiav 
d-rrdaToXoi,  the  chief  est  aposUeSj  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  See  the  Comm.  on  that 
passage.) 

Ver.  8.— As  a  proof  that  the  apostles  approved  of  his  more  liberal 
conduct  towards  the  Gentiles,  Paul  remarks  that  Titus,  who  accom- 
panied him,  was  not  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision,  though  of 
Greek  descent.  Paul  of  his  own  accord  had  Timothy  circumcised 
(Acts  xvi.  8),  but  he  would  in  no  case  have  yielded  to  force  in  the 
matter.  (The  dXX'  obdi  is  to  be  explained  by  the  intervening  thought 
resting  in  Paul's  mind  :  "  And  the  apostles  also  acknowledged  my 
Divine  mission  so  fully,  that  not  even  Titus,  who  yet  appeared  before 
them  uncircumcised,  was  forced  to  submit  to  circumcision.") 

Vers.  4,  5. — What  follows  is  difficult,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
foregoing,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence.  The  first 
words,  it  is  true,  would  admit  of  being  aptly  joined  with  '^vayKdadrj, 
but  for  the  opposing  6i,  This  particle  is  in  all  the  critical  authori- 
ties ;  but  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  conjecture  that  it  might 
well  be  struck  out.  In  the  same  way,  the  construction  would  be 
simple,  if  the  olg  abde  in  ver.  5  were  wanting  ;  the  sense  would  then 
be :  "  Titus  was  not  indeed  forced  to  be  circumcised,  but  I  yielded 
on  account  of  the  false  brefhren."  Now  it  is  true  that  D.  has  this 
(Mnission,  and  the  words  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  Latin  fathers ; 
Tertullian  even  derives  the  reading  with  the  negative  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  by  Marcion.  These  authorities  induce  Mill,  Sem- 
ler,  Koppe,  Griesbach,  to  strike  out  the  olg  ov6L  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  change  is  made  merely  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Paul  would,  in  fiwt,  have  been  utterly  faithless  to  his  principles 
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if  he  bad  yielded  to  the  fake  brethren  ;  it  would  have  been  totally 
improper  then  to  say,  "we  gave  place  for  an  hour"  (npbg  cipav 
el^ainev),  for  he  would,  according  to  that  interpretation,  have  aUo- 
gether  given  way  to  the  false  teachers.  We  most,  therefore,  in 
any  case,  suppose  here  an  irregularity  of  construction,  and  the 
more  readily  from  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Paul.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  inaccurate 
construction  ?  In  ver.  3  it  is  not  said  eocpreasly  that  Titus  was 
not  circumcised  at  oK,  but  only  that  he  was  not  forced  to  it.  We 
might  therefore  say,  with  Ruckert,  that  Paul  proceeds  thus  : 
"  that  for  the  sake  of  the  false  brethren  he  had  indeed  circum- 
cised him,  but  voluntarily,  without  yielding  to  them."  But  here  all 
depended  on  the  matter  of  fact ;  if  Paul  circumcised  Titus  in  the 
presence  of  these  men,  he  was  obedient  to  their  will.  We  must  by 
all  means  suppose  that  Titus  was  not  circumcised  at  all.  But 
what,  then,  led  Paul  to  the  beginning  :  6ia  61  rovg^  k,  t.  A.  ?  I 
explain  it  thus.  The  statement  in  ver.  8  is  entirely  subordinate, 
and  may  be  separateil  parenthetically  from  vers.  2  and  4  The  6i 
is,  therefore  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  ver.  2,  and  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind  :  "  I 
went,  it  is  true,  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  apostles 
my  doctrine  for  examination  ;  but  it  was  really  by  no  means  necea^ 
aary  for  me  to  do  so  for  their  sake  ;  Titus  was  not  even  so  much  as 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  ;  but  I  saw  myself  moved  to  the 
step  on  account  of  the  false  brethren."  But  in  the  heat  of  compo- 
sition Paul  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the  constcuction 
he  began  with,  and  in  its  stead  describes  the  character  of  the 
felse  teachers.  With  this  view,  vers.  6,  seq.,  agree,  in  which  Paul 
again  avers  his  relation  to  the  apostles  to  be  one  of  equality. 
This  hypothesis  seems  preferable  to  the  mere  supplying  dvt/Jjyv 
or  dveOifiTiv,  for  which  Zacharias,  Storr,  Rosenmiiller,  Borger,  de- 
cide. As  to  the  description  of  the  "false  brethren"  (V'evdatJcA^t) 
(2  Cor.  xi.  26),  Paul  calls  them  "  unawares  brought  in"  {napetadK- 
rovg)^  because  they  had  stolen  (nagetaTjXdov)  into  the  church  with 
impure  intention,  t.  e.,  without  the  self-denial  to  give  up,  as  was 
necessary,  their  old  Pharisaic  bias.  They  wanted  to  burthen  and 
domineer  over  the  Christians  in  the  church,  with  the  yoke  of 
their  ordinances,  just  as  they  had  previously  done  with  the  Jews  ; 
and  thus  to  render  suspected  the  Christian  freedom  from  the  law, 
which  belonged  to  all  believers  as  "  in  Christ."  (Karaaiconeiv,  to  get 
information  with  a  bad  design,  as  a  spy,  in  order  to  betray  it.)  Paul 
speaks  in  a  similar  way  of  these  false  teachers  in  other  passages ; 
especially  2  Cor.  xi.  To  these  pretensions,  says  Paul,  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  given  way  (npbg  &pav,  John  v.  35  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  17  ; 
PhiL  ver.  15),  in  order  to  preserve  for  his  disciples^  for  whose  right 
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guidance  he  was  responsible,  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  i.  e.,  the  gos- 
pel in  its  undisturbed  purity.  (Ver.  4.  The  form  napeiooKTo^  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  the  verb  occurs  2  Pet.  ii.  1. — ^For  KaTodovXwoiJVTtti 
the  active  form  is  to  be  preferred,  with  Lachmann,  according  to 
A.B.  and  other  important  authorities ;  probably  the  copyists  put 
the  to  them  more  familiar  middle  form  in  the  text.  The  slfojuev 
T§  {fnoray^  Hermann  has  thus  explained  :  "fratribus  falsis  ne  hor» 
quidem  spatium  Jesu  obsequio  segnior  fui ;"  but  Paul  never  uses 
{rrrorayrj  of  the  relation  to  Christ.  Et^ofiev^  as  Winer  has  already 
justly  observed,  rather  designates  a  single  occurrence  of  the  act ;  t^ 
{moray^j  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  expression  for  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  the  action  proceeds :  "  I  did  not  give  way  to  them,  as 
one  obedient,  or  in  obedience  to  them.") 

Ver.  6. — Here,  too,  we  find  an  endless  number  of  interpretations, 
of  which  the  large  majority  are  such  as  would  not  repay  our  giving 
them  in  detail.  Particularly  all  those  which  here  suppose  aposio- 
peses  or  ellipses  with  dnb  6k  rdv  dotcovvTCjv,  such  as  "  I  have  heard, 
learned,  obtained  nothing,''  are  quite  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as 
here,  in  the  2d  chap.,  Paul's  design  is  no  longer  to  prove  that  he  had 
learned  nothing  from  the  apostles,  but  to  shew  that  they  acknowl* 
edged  his  labours  as  agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
the  words  from  ifiol  yap  to  ver.  10  do  emphatically  shew.  The  ydp^ 
accordingly,  by  no  means  allows  us  to  introduce  a  totally  foreign 
thought  into  ver.  6.  Besides,  the  6e  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  6  in- 
duces us  to  suppose  some  how  an  antithesis  to  ver.  5.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  no  doubt  simplest,  with  Biickert,  to  join  the  ovdiv  fioi 
duupeQUy  it  maketh  no  matter  to  wi6,  without  any  parenthesis, 
with  dnb  T(ov  doKovvri/jv^  and  to  construe  the  whole  passage  thus : 
"I  have  not  yielded  for  one  moment  to  the  false  brethren,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  you  the  gospel  undisturbed  :  and  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  distinguished  apostles  in  the  idatter ; 
for  they  have  laid  no  new  burdens  on  me,  but  have,  on  thA 
contrary,  approved  of  my  labours."  On  this  point  it  can  raise  no 
scruples,  that  Paul  uses  the  contemptuous  phrase  ^^  it  maketh  no 
matter  to  me,"  of  the  chief  apostles,  for  the  invective  in  it  aims  not 
at  them  J  but  the  fcdae  teachera,  who  abused  the  authority  of  the 
apostles  (see  on  ver.  2).  But  the  construction  of  ovdev  dio^pu  vnth 
in6  might  excite  doubts  ;  at  least  it  is  without  precedent.  As^ 
however,  the  proposed  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  the  only  one 
that  suits  the  whole  context  of  the  section,  that  obstacle  cannot  de- 
ter us  from  it.  The  apostle,  probably,  when  he  began  with  6m6^  had 
another  phrase  in  his  mind,  and  then  added  somewhat  loosely  ovddit 
fioi  duuptpei.  Finally,  dndlol  nore  r^aav  admits  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion than  that  which  finds  an  allusion  to  the  near  connexion  and 
intercourse  of  the  apostles  with  the  Lord  himself.  So,  correctly^ 
Vol.  IV.— 34 
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Luther,  Beza,  Winer,  Flatt,  and  others.  Finally,  the  words  "  God 
does  not  accept  the  person  of  man"  (jTpdaGmov  Qebg  dv6pG)nov  ov  Xa^ 
Pdvei),  are  used  to  express  the  nothingness  of  all  external  distinc- 
tions in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  even  of  the  outward  inter- 
course with  Christ  (which  we  must  recollect  Judas  had  also  enjoyed), 
in  comparison  with  the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which  Paul 
possessed.  "  The  Spirit  witnesseth  that  the  Spirit  is  truth."  (1 
John  V.  6.) 

Vers.  7-10. — After  this  Paul  subjoins  the  communication  as  to 
his  relation  to  the  apostles,  as  settled  at  the  council,  by  which  the 
report  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  xv.,  is  completed.  The 
three  chief  apostles,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  here  represented  as 
pillars  of  the  church  (the  foundation  of  which  expression  is  the  figure 
which  compares  the  church  to  a  temple,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  Ephes.  ii. 
21  ;  Kev.  iii.  12),  not  only  laid  no  burden  on  Paul  (as  the  Judaists 
wished  and  hoped),  that  is,  did  not  require  him  to  circumcise  his 
converts — (Paul  looks  in  charity  on  their  burden  as  his) — ^but  they 
even  concluded  among  themselves  a  sort  of  convention  as  to  the 
limits  of  their  respective  labours.  The  apostles  were  moved  to 
that  by  their  conviction  of  the  great  and  blessed  efficiency  of  Paul 
in  frhe  Gentile  world,  a  report  of  which  he  and  Barnabas  had  given 
them  (Acts  xv.  12),  a  success  impossible  without  the  assistance  of 
Divine  grace.  They  saw  clearly  that  Paul  was  entrusted  by  the 
Lord  with  a  commission  among  the  Gentiles,  like  that  of  Peter 
among  the  Jews.  (Peter,  as  the  first,  stands  for  all  the  apostles,  as 
Paul  for  Barnabas,  and  all  those  working  with  him.)  For  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  dispute  and  jealousy  they  now  share  the  departments,  with 
the  condition  that  they  (Paul  and  the  Gentile  apostles  in  general) 
should  remember  the  poor.  How  carefully  Paul  strove  to  maintain 
this  condition,  all  his  epistles  shew  ;  see  especially  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  and  ix. ;  where,  as  well  as  at  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  we  have  treated  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  striking  clause.  It  serves  best  to  explain 
the  circumstance,  that  the  sending  of  alms  was  imposed  as  a  duty 
on  the  Gentile  Christians,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Temple  tax,  and  as  the  expression  of  their 
dependence  on  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem.  We  may  add  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  this  agreement  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
absolute  ;  however  scrupulously  Paul  conformed  to  it  (see  on  Eom. 
XV.  20 ;  2  Cor.  x.  13),  still  he  had  no  hesitation  in  his  journeys 
through  Palestine  to  Jerusalem  in  preaching  before  Jews  also.  Nay, 
even  in  the  Gentile  world,  Paul,  according  to  the  Acts,  always 
offered  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  first ;  a  circumstance  in  which  no 
one,  before  Baur  with  his  false  criticism,  was  able  to  find  a  violation 
of  this  agreement,  and  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Acts.  In 
later  times,  as  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Jews 
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in  the  mass  rejected  the  gospel,  while  the  Gkntiles  embraced  it,  the 
agreement  seems  to  have  fallen  tacitly  into  oblivion ;  at  least  we 
find  that  the  apostles  allotted  to  the  Jews,  namely  Peter  and  John, 
leave  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  devote  tJieir  la^ 
hours  also  entirely  to  the  Gentiles.  (On  'ngoaavarldeoBai^  which  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  its  original  meaning,  "  to  lay  upon  in  addition," 
see  at  i.  16. — ^Ver.  7.  On  the  well-known  construction,  nenicneviuu 
rb  ebayyiXiov,  see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  40,  4 — Ver.  8.  Paul  often  uses 
he^yetv  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  1  Cor.  xii.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  11  ; 
Phil.  ii.  15. — ^Ver.  9.  The  comparison  of  the  apostles  to  piUars,  has 
parallels  in  the  rabbinical  language ;  thus  Abraham  is  called  ■'^si 
DV*i»n,  pillar  of  the  world. — ^On  Cephas,  see  at  John  i.  42. — On  the 
phrase  de^ia^  SiSdvcu,  see  1  Mace.  xi.  50, 62,  xiii.  50. — To  Iva  ^fmg,  sup- 
ply evayyeXiacjfjLeSa. — Ver.  10.  On  the  repetition  of  avrb  tovto  after  S, 
see  Winer's  Gr.  §  22,  4.) 


§  4  Paul's  Dispute  with  Pktbb. 
(ii  11-21.) 

Vers.  11-18. — Thus  far  extends  the  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  apostolic  council  There  is  subjoined  to  it,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  11,  a  remarkable  report  on  a  later  occuirence,  on 
which  we  have  no  information  at  all  from  other  sources.  Paul  re- 
lates here  that  Peter  {when  remains  uncertain)  came  to  Antioch, 
and  at  first  held  communion  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  IwrjaSuv^ 
ate  withy  stands  by  synecdoche  for  "  lived  together  with,  cultivated 
intercourse  generally  vnth."  (See  on  Luke  xv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11 ; 
Acts  x.  10, 11,  iii.  15,  29.)  But  when  certain  persons  came  from 
James,  Peter  withdrew  himself  out  of  fear  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Christians.  The  other  Jews  (t.  e.,  Jewish  Christians)  of  the  church 
at  Antioch,  who  probably  had  also  at  first  mingled  with  the  Gen- 
tile Christians,  now  also  joined  Peter,  and  even  Barnabas  was 
seduced  from  Paul,  through  their  influence.  Paul  characterizes 
this  conduct  by  the  harsh  expression  "  dissimulation"  {{fndicpiacg)^ 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  actions  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  knowledge ;  they  also  allowed  themselves,  through  fear  of  hos- 
tility and  accusations  of  heresy  from  the  Judaists,  to  be  driven  to 
act  against  their  better  convictions.  Now  this  communication  makes 
a  painful  impression,  and  one  which  excites  all  kinds  of  doubts.^ 
In  the  first  infancy  of  Christ's  church,  we  are  inclined  to  imagine 

*  Of.  Weismann,  ''nsos  et  abusus  censurs  Petri  PanlinA,"  Tiibingen,  1745.  .  Enapp, 
"de  dispari  formula,  qua  Paulas  et  Jacobus  usi  suut  ;**  in  bis  "  Script  varii  ai^."  Bockel 
adumbratio  qusesUonis  de  controTersia  inter  Paulum  et  Petnim  Antiochi»  obortl  lipa, 
1817 
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all  in  blessed  peace^  without  dispute  or  quarrel ;  but  according  to 
this  report,  James  who  assuredly  (Acts  xv.  13,  seq.)  was  friendly  to 
Paul,  seems  to  have  worked  against  him.  We  picture  the  apostles 
to  ourselves  as  holy  infaUible  men,  on  whose  testimony  the  church 
rests ;  here  the  rock  Peter,  and  Barnabas,  Paul's  faithful  companion, 
appear  quite  wavering,  and  that  too  in  a  point  so  highly  important, 
and  after  a  solemn  decision  of  the  council.  What  then  remains  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  We  can  understand  therefore  why 
endeavours  were  made  to  put  the  time  of  the  composition  of  thi 
epistle  before  the  council,  in  order  to  soften  down  the  startling  part 
of  Peter's  proceedings ;  but  we  saw  in  the  Introduction  that  the 
historical  facts  do  not  admit  of  it,  and,  after  all,  the  gain  is  but  small; 
in  any  case  Peter's  conduct  certainly  occurred  after  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  to  lead  him  into  all  truth.  By  care- 
ful interpretation,  however,  the  one  astounding  point,  viz.,  that 
James  seems  to  have  worked  against  Paul,  may  be  relieved.  For, 
though  those  Judaistic  emissaries  are  called,  in  ver.  12,  "  certain  from 
James,"  it  is  not  asserted  in  those  words  that  James  himself  had 
sent  them  for  the  purpose  of  working  against  Paul,*  but  only  that 
they  came  from  James's  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  appealed,  though 
falsely,  to  his  authority.  For,  if  the  personal  co-operation  and  de- 
sign of  James  were  meant,  the  preposition  would  not  have  been 
dn6^  but  vnd  or  napd  (see  Winer's  Gr.,  §  47,  b).  But  the  wavering 
of  Peter  and  Barnabas  is  still  unexplained  ;  for,  even  if  "  Cephas" 
might  be  read  instead  of  "  Peter,"  still  the  assertion,  to  which 
some  of  the  Fathersf  had  recourse,  viz.,  that  mention  is  here  made 
not  of  the  apostle  of  that  name,  but  another  Cephas,  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  must  therefore  examine  this  relation  from  in- 
trinsic grounds.  The  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
apostles  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  morally  perfect,  but 
only  to  make  them  in  doctrine  infallible  organs  of  the  truth.  J  Error 
in  the  apostles  is  no  less  supposable  than  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  Paul  himself  confesses  that  the  old  man  was  still  alive 
in  him,  that  he  must  die  daily,  and  needed  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
Examples  of  conduct  not  entirely  perfect  are  also  found  ;  see  e.g^ 
Acts  XV.  36,  seq.,  xxiii.  3,  seq.,  and  the  remarks  on  those  passages 
in  the  Comm.    But  the  difficulty  in  this  case  seems  increased  by 

*  On  this  point,  see  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  Acts  xv.  1,  where  the  kindred  words 
''oertain— from  us^  {rtv^c  ^^/^^i  zr.  24),  are  compared  with  this  phrase,  and  it  is  shewm 
that  the  apostkss  in  their  epistle  yet  disarow  those  very  rtv^c- 

f  Particnlarl/  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Eusebiua^  Church 
History,  i.  12. 

i  See  Steudel's  excellent  development  of  the  idea,  that  the  hifiillibilitj  of  the  apos- 
tles in  doctrine  is  to  be  viewed  as  quite  independent  of  the  degree  of  their  personal  pei^ 
ieetion.    Tubingen  ZeitsohriA  for  1832,  part  2* 
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the  fact  that  the  error  of  Peter  and  Raraahas  occurred  in  so  impor- 
tant a  point,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  Christian  doctrine  ; 
and  indeed  Paul  in  his  rebuke  of  Peter  il  14,  seq.,  opposes  that  sys* 
tern  to  him,  and  developes  the  doctrine  oi  faith  in  opposition  to 
works.  But  the  circumstance  that  Paul  designates  the  conduct  of 
Peter  and  Barnabas  as  dissimulation,  removes  this  difficulty,  and 
this  expression,  with  all  its  harshness,  facilitates  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  as  a  \^ole.  Peter  taught  with  entire  correctness,  and 
had  committed  no  error  in  the  resolutions  of  the  council ;  he  only 
acted  weakly  in  suffering  himself  to  be  intimidated.  His  error 
was  therefore  a  purely  personal  one,  by  which  his  official  character 
as  an  apostle  is  not  in  the  least  compromised.  But  with  regard  to 
his  personal  character,  it  is  remarkable  that  he,  the  rock,  could 
here,  as  formerly  in  the  denial  of  his  Lord,  be  overcome  by  fear. 
(See  on  this  point  the  remarks  in  the  Comm.  on  John  xviii 
15-18.)  Finally,  Antioch,  where  this  event  look  place,  is  not 
that  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19),  but  the  famous  one  in  Ccele- 
Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  which  in  the  beginning  (until  Rome  be- 
came more  so)  was  the  central  point  of  the  Gentile- Christian  life, 
(Ver.  11.  Winer  pertinently  translates  Kara  npoacjnov  praesens  prse- 
senti,  face  to  face. — KarayivuxjKOj  to  judge  one,  and  that  too,  gener- 
ally unfavourably,  hence  to  blame,  rebuke.  The  passive  form  has 
here  often  been  taken  as  :  reprehensione  dignus,  reprehendendus, 
which  sense  however  is  not  couched  in  it.  It  is  simpler  to  translate 
it :  "  for  blame  or  a  complaint  had  fallen  upon  him,"  no  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentile-Christians,  whose  society  he  had  shunned. — 
Ver.  12,  *TnoariXXu),  clam  se  subducere  (to  withdraw  one's-self 
secretly)  ;  the  open  consequence  of  which  was  d(popi^etv. — Ver. 
13.  IvvandyeoBcUf  alicujus  exemplo  abripi,  is  found  again  2  Pet. 
iii.  17.) 

Ver.  14. — Now,  after  this,  Paul  relates  what  he  had  said  to  Peter, 
rebuking  him  in  the  face  of  the  church  {tfiTrpoadev  ndvTG)v).  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  have  here  not  the  precise  words  of  this 
speech  to  Peter  (for  which  reason  the  question  where  the  direct 
address  ends  is  an  idle  one,  as  we  shall  immediately  see);  on  the  con- 
trary, Paul  so  modified  them,  as  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  les- 
son to  the  Galatians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to 
the  law.  But  that  Peter  yielded  to  Paul's  representations,  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  two  great  teachers  in  after  times,  and  especially 
the  expressions  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  seq.,  amply  prove.  (^OpSonodelv, 
rectis  pedibus  incedere,  thence  "  to  walk  uprightly,"  =  oKpifiiog  Tzept- 
TTarelVy  Eph.  v.  15. — The  phrase  idvituog  ^fjg,  live  after  the  manner  of 
OentileSy  denotes  living  without  strictly  observing  the  law  of  Moses, 
The  text,  rec.  reads  rt,  but  -nioq  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  on  the 
authority  of  A.B.C.D.E.  'KvayKd^uv,  compel^  is  only  a  moral  forcing 
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by  the  power  of  example.  'Finally,  the  reasoning  has  the  force 
of  proof,  only  on  the  presumption  that  Peter  still  held  fast  his 
conviction  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  fix>m  the  law.  For  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  able  to  answer,  "  I  have  changed  my  views 
on  that  point." 

Vers.  15, 16. — ^Whilst  Calvin,  Beza,  Semler,  Koppe,  regard  ver. 
14  alone  as  the  question  addressed  to  Peter,  others  extend  it  dovm 
to  ver.  16,  others  again  to  ver.  17.  It  is  surely  most  correct  to  con- 
sider the  connexion  as  continued  down  to  ver.  21,  but  without  re- 
garding the  words  as  spoken  strictly  in  that  form.  No  doubt, 
however,  in  the  beginning  the  special  reference  to  Peter  stands  out 
more  prominently,  and  loses  itself  only  by  degrees  in  generalities. 
Thus  "  we  who  are  Jews  by  nature,"  could  not  possibly  have  been 
said  of  the  Ghilatians  in  general,  since  the  majority  of  them  were  of 
Gentile  origin.  In  these  first  words,  besides,  Paul  informs  the  Ju- 
daists  that  the  Jews  had  some  advantage  over  the  Gentiles.  But  it 
has  been  thought  singular  that  Paul  concedes  that  the  Jews  are  not 
"  sinners,"  for  he  in  Rom.  iii.  1,  proves  that  they  too  are  under  sin. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  assume  in  these  words  an  accommodation  to 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Gentiles,  but  not  to  mention  the  in- 
trinsic untruth,  Paul  would  by  that  course  have  acted  against  his 
own  interest,  for  he  would  have  conceded  them  their  principle.  We 
must  rather  say  that  "  not  sinners"  {ovk  dfiapTijXoi),  is  not  meant  to 
represent  the  Jews  as  without  sin,  but  only  as  favoured  above  the 
Gentiles  by  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been  made  them,  and 
therefore,  certainly,  fallen  into  sin  less  grossly.  The  sinfulness  of 
the  Jews  also  is,  certainly,  set  in  a  clear  enough  light  by  what  fol- 
lows, according  to  which  faith  in  Christ  can  alone  justify  them  also. 
A  wrong  interpretation  was  therefore  altogether  impossible.  In  the 
"  knowing"  (dddreg  6i)  Paul  appeals  to  the  Christian  conviction  of 
Peter,  and  all  believers,  that  not  "  the  works  of  the  law,"  but  only 
"  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  :=  "  in  Jesus  Christ"  =  dg  l^ovv  Xpe<7- 
t6v^  Rom.  iii.  22,  can  justify  man ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Judaists  to  win  salvation  by  their  observance  of  the  law 
even  after  conversion  appears  in  all  its  perverseness.  For,  continues 
Paul,  we  received  faith  in  Christ  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  jus- 
tified through  him,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  because  by 
them  none  can  be  justified.  Now,  this  representation  corresponds 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  to  the  passage  Rom.  iii.  21,  seq<,  to 
the  explanation  of  which  we  refer,  as  an  aid  in  understanding  both 
the  general  and  special  import  of  this  and  the  following  verses. 
It  is  self-evident  here,  as  in  Romans,  that  the  law  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  merely  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  cer- 
tainly, according  to  the  historical  connexion,  immediately  refers,  but 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  law  in  every  form ;  of  the  Roman  Cath« 
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olic  sanctification  as  of  the  categorical  imperative.  The  sinfulness 
of  man's  nature  renders  him  incapable  of  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
law ;  but  only  a  perfect  fulfilment  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of  the 
holy  God.  Christ  the  representative  of  the  race  has  fulfilled  it  for 
aU  by  his  life  and  death.  His  work  through  faith  becomes  our  work. 
(Ver.  15,  (t>voec  denotes  fleshly  descent,  as  Rom.  il  27. — Ver.  16.  The 
6e  is  wanting  in  the  text,  rec,  and  thus  ver.  15  can  be  joined  with 
ver.  16  in  one  sentence  ;  but  B.C.D. E.G.I,  have  it,  and  the  omission 
is  clearly  more  easily  explained  than  the  addition  of  it ;  so  ver.  15 
must  be  taken  as  a  sentence  by  itself. — The  kclL  ^fiug,  "  we  too,"  is 
to  be  explained :  "  We  Jews  also,  who,  though  we  have  the  law, 
have  believed  in  Christ,  thus  confess  that  the  law,  as  such,  cannot 
justify."  The  concluding  words,  which  are  found  in  Rom.  iii.  20, 
"  for  by  the  works, of  the  law,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  formed  on  the  model 
of  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  to  which  supposition  their  strong  Hebrew  colour- 
ing also  leads.) 

Ver.  I7.---T0  this  idea,  that  the  Jews  also  need  faith  in  Christ, 
the  reproval  of  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
is  now  annexed.  That  this  is  involved  in  ver.  17  is  clearly  shewn  by 
ver.  18,  with  its  following  yap.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  it  is 
contained  in  ver.  17  ;  for  it  might  at  first  seem  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  words  as  a  warning  against  sinning  after  thy  experience 
of  grace  in  Christ,  which  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  words,  "  to 
make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,"  i.  6.,  a  promoter  of  sin  by  abusing 
the  doctrine  of  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  how  would  this 
reference  to  sinning  after  experience  of  grace  agree  with  the  context 
here  ?  This  interpretation  is  decidedly  to  be  rejected,  the  rather  as 
the  Kol  avToi,  which  answers  to  the  kcu  ^fielg  in  ver.  17,  and  to  the 
^(leZg  (pvoei  'lovdaXoCj  is  meaningless  in  it.  The  ^ijTelv  diKcucjdijvcu  kv 
XpioTG)^  itself,  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  an  intimation  of  being  sinftd ; 
Paul,  that  is  to  say,  setting  that  down  as  the  conclusion  he  draws 
from  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  the  Judaists.  According  to  this  view 
the  sentence  might  be  paraphrased  thus :  "  If  you  on  the  one  hand 
believe  in  Christ  and  teach  others  to  believe  in  him,  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  act  as  if  we  too,  who  desire  nothing  but  to  be  justified 
in  Christ,  should  be  found  sinners  if  we  observe  not  the  law — ^you 
certainly  act  contradictorily ;  you  pull  down  what  you  have  your- 
selves built  up."  In  order  to  bring  the  absurdity  of  this  conduct 
still  more  plainly  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  Galatian  Christians, 
he  puts  the  question  :  dpa  Xpiarb^  dpLoprria^  Sidtcovog  ;  "  Is,  peradven- 
ture,  Christ  a  promoter  of  sin  ?  That  cannot  be  1"  For  Christ,  if  the 
assertion  of  the  Judaists  were  true,  would  be  so  far  a  promoter  of 
sin,  as  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  faith  as  a  means  of  justifica- 
tion, whereas,  in  fact,  justification  must  properly  be  sought  for  in 
the  law,  and  Christ  would  thus  point  out  a  false  way  to  salvation^ 
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(Zfjrelv  signifies^  not  actual  labouring  and  working,  but  onlj 
striving  to  be  and  continue  in  the  faith. — In  the  evpioKea^ai  = 
aoiea  is  included  the  being  in  a  certain  state,  together  with  the 
being  recognized  in  that  state.  2  Cbron.  xxxvi.  8  ;  MaL  iL  6. 
The  interrogative  apa  is  found  again  only  at  Luke  xviii.  8 ;  we 
might  hence  be  tempted  to  read  £pa  without  interrogation  ;  but 
no  critical  authorities  read  so,  and  besides  in  Paul  fiij  yivoiro  = 
r^'^.ri  is  always  found  after  a  question.  [Rom.  iii  6,  31,  vi.  1,  15, 
ivii.  7,  18,  xi.  1, 11  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  Gal.  iii.  21.]  But  according  to 
the  context  apa  is  here  not  num,  but  nonnc.  See  Hermann  ad  Viger, 
page  823.) 

Ver.  18, — Paul  proceeds  in  his  argument,  "  if  I  act  so  contradicto- 
rily as  myself  to  build  up  again  what  I  have  destroyed,  viz.,  the  out- 
ward observance  of  the  law,  it  is  not  Christ  who  has  the  blame,  but 

1  make  myself  a  transgressor.''  But  here  it  is  surprising  that  Paul 
speaks  of  "  destroying"  the  law,  whereas  in  Matth.  v.  17  Christ  says 
he  is  not  come  to  abolish  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it.  But  this  contra- 
diction lies  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  the  ihoughtj  for  the  "  fulfilling" 
(TrAi^p&krot),  which  Christ  asserts  of  himself,  is  precisely  "  the  de- 
stroying" {KoraXvuv)  of  Paul,  who  does  not  wish  to  have  the  law 
dissolved,  destroyed  inwardly,  typically,  and  spiritually — but  it  is  only 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  church  in  its  mere  external  form.  (The  text, 
rec.  reads  awicrritu^  for  which,  however,  the  best  critics  have  substi- 
tuted, after  A.B.C.D.F.G.,  the  more  unusual  collateral  form  awia^ 
TovG),  which  occurs  in  the  same  meaning :  I  shew,  declare  myself,  in 

2  Cor.  vi.  4,  vil  11.) 

Vers.  19,  20. — The  following  idea  Paul  again  connects  by  means 
of  yap  with  what  precedes,  in  this  sense  :  "  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  destroyed  law,  is  very  blameable ;  for  the  believer  is,  in  fact, 
through  the  law  dead  to  the  law,  and  lives  now  with  Christ ;  if, 
therefore,  he  restores  the  law  again  that  he  might  win  salvation  by 
it,  that  is  in  fact  dying  again  in  the  new  man  in  order  to  live  in  the 
old  man."  (See  Gal.  v.  4.)  For  doubtless  indeed  the  iy6  de- 
notes Paul  himself,  yet  not  in  his  individuality,  but  only  as  the 
representative  of  believers  generally,  as  in  Bom.  vii.  9,  seq.  The 
ideas  of  living  and  dying  (for  which  "  being  crucified  with  Christ" 
is  but  a  stronger  phrase,*  in  order  to  point  to  the  painful  and  shame- 
ful character  of  that  death)  are  easily  explained,  and  are  very  fre- 
<quent  in  Paul  (See  particularly  on  Rom.  vi.  2,  viii.  7, 9,^3eq.)  In  these 
words  is  described  the  process  of  being  born  again,  the  course  of 
which  is  that  the  old  sinful  man  dies,  and  the  new  one,  which  is 
<5reated  after  God,  becomes  alive.  Christ's  death  and  life  are  the 
types  of  this  inner  life  and  death.   The  man  who  begins  to  live  anew 

•  In  Rom.  yL  4 ;  OoL  iL  12,  stands  the  still  stronger  phrase,  "  to  be  buried  with 
•CRrat" 
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in  tlie  Dew  birth  is  not  of  the  old  I  (cf.-on  Kom.  vii.  9,  seq.),  hut 
Christ  in  us.  Though  he  that  is  horn  again  still  lives  ^'  in  the 
flesh''  in  human  weakness  and  unseemliness,  yet  it  is  no  longer  ^^  to 
the  flesh"  as  in  the  old  man,  hut  tw  Gew,  for  God,  and  Divine  ends. 
But  this  is  obscure,  how  Paul  could  say  he  was  dead  to  the  law 
through  the  law  (d/d  vSfwv)^  whereas  it  would  seem  that  he  should 
have  said,  that  he  died  to  sin  through  Christ  or  through /at^A.  But 
Paul  so  understands  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sin  as  that  it  has  the 
power,  by  commanding  and  forbidding,  of  provoking  a  sinful  dis- 
position to  actual  sins.  The  law  makes  sin  become  more  sinfuli 
i.  6.,  makes  it  burst  out  in  its  whole  nature  and  fearfulness,  which 
were  before  hidden  from  the  man  himself.  (See  on  Rom.  v.  20, 
vii  9,  seq.)  Therefore  Paul  could  well  say,  "  through  the  law  I 
am  dead"  (vSfjuj)  d-rredavov),  since  he  here  understands  the  law  as  some- 
thing outtoard  only  :  as  the  inner  will  of  Gk)d — as  the  law  written  in 
the  heart — it  naturally  continues  to  all  eternity  the  normal  law  of 
man,  but  so  that  his  will  is  in  perfect  concord  with  it.  Under 
this  acceptation  we  may  also  explain  how  Paul  can  even  say: 
"  through  the  law  I  am  dead  to  the  law"  (did  vdfiov  v6fiG>  aTridavov)^ 
for  this  only  expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  positive  statement, 
"  through  faith,  through  grace,  I  am  dead  to  the  law."  For,  as  the 
law  makes  sin  more  and  more  sinful,  it  arouses  in  man  the  yearning 
after  deliverance  from  it ;  sin  becomes  a  burden  to  him,  the  feeling 
of  sin  excites  the  prayer :  "  wretched  man  that  I  am  1  who  shall 
deliver  me  ?"  Bom.  vii.  24,  and  with  it  enters  the  experience  of  de- 
liverance itself.  The  further  sin  extends,  the  nearer  approaches  the 
moment  of  its  destruction  ;  through  the  law,  by  which  it  is  height- 
ened, it  is  also  destroyed. 

^id  v6\iov  v6fuo  dnidavov  admits,  then,  of  being  paraphrased 
thus  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the  inadequateness  of 
the  law  to  lead  to  true  righteousness,  as  it  rather  gives  complete 
development  to  sin,  I  (believing  in  Christ)  have  given  up  con- 
nexion with  the  law."  The  view  of  others,  as  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Calovius,  Bengel,  who  understand  vdfiog  of  faithy  because  it  is 
called,  Rom.  iii.  27,  vofiog  moTeu)^^  must  be  designated  as  a  com- 
plete misconception.  The  word  "  law"  {ySfiog)^  alone  can  never  de- 
note faith.  Theodoret  and  others  have  understood  by  "  law"  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ,  which  stood  for  Christ  himself.  But 
that  too  is  forced.  The  discussion,  Rom.  vii  9,  seq.,  leaves  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  next  as  regards  the 
life  of  Christ  in  us,  on  which  this  is  a  leading  passage  in  Paul's 
epistles,  the  rationalist  view,  that  it  is  merely  an  oriental  figure, 
no  longer  requires  refutation ;  Paul  beyond  all  doubt— as  the 
parallel  expressions  of  Christ's  abiding  in  believers,  of  his  making 
his  abode  in  their  hearts  (John  xiv.  23)  clearly  shews — means  to 
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assert  a  real  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul  through  the  com- 
munication of  his  being.  This  too  is  now  generally  confessed ; 
but,  under  the  Pantheistic  tendency  of  the  age,  another  extreme 
threatens  us,  viz.,  the  opinion  that  Paul  teaches  a  loss  of  personality, 
an  absorption  into  the  universal  ocean  of  deity,  for  which  "  it  is  no 
longer  I"  {ovketl  ky6\  might  seem  to  vouch ;  an  expression,  how- 
ever, which  is  only  meant  to  designate  the  old  man.  That  Paul  is 
far  enough  removed  from  such  Pantheism,  is  shewn  by  the  exegeti- 
cal  addition  :  "  I  live  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God.''  But,  besides 
this,  be  expressly  designates  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  historical 
Christ  (not  as  the  mere  idea,  Christ),  that  is  to  say,  as  him, 
who  loved  mankind  (the  aorist  denotes  the  actualized  decree 
of  redemption),  and,  under  the  influence  of  that  love,  gave  him- 
self up  unto  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  This 
personality*  does  not  cease  through  Christ  in  us,  nor  even  the  life  of 
faith  (sight  belongs  to  the  other  world,  2  Cor.  v.  7),  but  it  is  in  that 
very  abiding  faith  we  receive  Christ ;  if  faith  ceases,  the  indwelling 
of  the  Son  of  God  ceases  also.  Faith,  therefore,  is  here  again  taken 
as  the  spiritual  receptivity  for  God  and  the  Divine  workings  of  grace, 
not  as  the  mere  accepting  certain  doctrines  as  true,  which  is  merely 
a  consequence  of  living  faith. 

Ver.  21. — ^Finally,  Paul  closes  this  communication  with  the  as- 
surance, "  I  do  not  do  away  the  grace  of  God,"  a  clause,  which  must 
be  taken  as  a  litotes  in  the  following  sense  :  "  I  am,  whilst  expres- 
sing these  ideas,  so  far  from  derogating  from  grace,  that  I  rather  es- 
tablish it ;  for,  were  the  fact  as  my  opponents  claim— that  right- 
eousness can  be  attained  through  the  law — Christ  would  have  died 
in  vain,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  any  other  path 
of  salvation  than  the  law.  {^cjpedv  =  can  eIkt}^  without  aim,  fruit- 
lessly.   Cf.  John  XV.  25  ;  Psa.  xxxv.  7  ;  Gal.  iii.  4.) 

*  It  is  said  not  only,  "  I  in  them,"  but  also,  "  they  in  me."  (John  riv.  23,  xtiu  18 ; 
Bey.  iii.  20.)  Since,  therefore,  Christ  and  God,  and  the  Spirit  in  and  with  him,  dwells  in 
the  faithful,  and  unites  them  in  the  unity  of  his  Temple,  they  not  only  preserve  their  per* 
Bonality,  but  receiye  it  again  in  a  higher  form. 
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PART    SECOND. 

(III.  1— V.  12.) 

§  5.  Of  the  Cuesk  of  the  Latv. 

(iii.  1-14.) 

Thougli  the  discourse  from  ch.  ii  14-21  is  to  be  considered 
not  merely  as  addressed  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  but  as  so  modified  by 
Paul,  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Galatians  (see  the  note  on  ii.  15),  yet  the  epistle  is  not  till  now  again 
definitely  directed  to  its  readers.  Paul  represents  the  rapid  change  of 
the  Galatian  Christians,  considering  the  deep  impression  which  they 
had  received  through  his  preaching  of  Christ,  as  an  effect  of  en- 
chantment, i.  6.,  as  an  inexplicable  and  destructive  infiuence  of 
hostile  powers.  (BaaicaivG)  is  the  usual  word  for  "  bewitch,  enchant, 
especially  by  the  evil  eye."  [-Elian  anim.  i.  35 ;  Pliny  H.  N.  vii. 
2  ;  Gellii  Noct.  Att.  ix.  4.]  It  is  commonly  construed  with  a  dat., 
seldom  with  the  accus.,  e.  g.y  Sirach  xiv.  6. — ^For  ipda/cave  there  is 
also  found  the  form  tfidoKrpfe^  which  is  also  pure  Greek.  [See  Mat- 
thisB  Gr.,  i.  328.] — The  words  rg  dkTjdel^  firj  neiSeaScu  are  wanting 
in  A.6.D.F.G.,  and  are  doubtless  to  be  struck  out  as  inserted  in  the 
text  from  v.  7. — The  Kar'  d<l)dakfwvg  npoeypcupTj  seems  to  denote  the 
lively  and  graphic  setting  forth  of  Christ  and  his  work  in  Paul's 
preaching.  It  is  without  reason  that  Beza,  Grotius,  and  others,  lay 
a  stress  on  the  preposition,  and  translate,  priiis,  anteh^  depictus  est. 
Jesus  is  described  as  the  crucified  one,  because  his  death  on  the 
cross  was  the  consummation  of  his  work  of  redemption.  It  cdways, 
however,  presupposes  the  resurrection  which  followed,  as  does  dvda- 
Toaig  the  preceding  death. — *Ei/  vfuv  is  not  without  obscurity : 
Ambrose,  Luther,  Brenz,  Storr,  take  it  as  =  iv  Toig  Kopdlcug  iffuHv, 
in  a  bad  sense,  q.  d.  "  Christ,  whom  you  have  crucified  in  you,  who, 
therefore,  is  dead,  lives  no  more  in  you."  Clearly  very  inaptly.  The 
^  vfuv  is  rather  meant  to  represent  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  as 
having  taken  place  among  them.  The  omission  of  w^  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  glow  of  composition.  We  may  add  that  iv  vfuv  is  want- 
ing in  such  important  critical  authorities,  viz.,  A.B.C.,  that  Lach- 
mann  has  ejected  it  from  the  text.  However,  the  obscurity  of  the 
wosds  renders  their  interpolation  improbable.) 
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Vers.  2,  3. — Paul  now  seeks  to  lead  the  Galatian  Christians  back 
into  the  right  way  by  recalling  to  their  minds  their  first  experiences, 
the  time  of  their  awakening  and  first  love.  But,  instead  of  the 
auljective  state  of  their  minds,  he  mentions  the  objective  cause  of  it, 
viz.,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  came  unto  them  through  the  preaching 
of  faith,  not  through  the  anxious  observance  of  the  law.  That  being 
so,  continues  Paul,  it  was  a  proof  of  folly  to  abandon  the  Spirit  in 
whom  they  had  begun  new  life  in  Christ,  and  now  to  end  in  the 
flesh  again,  t.  e.,  in  the  external  observance  of  the  law.  The  Juda- 
ists  thought  they  could  in  and  by  the  observance  of  the  law  retain 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;  if  by  that  observance  is  understood  merely  a  pious 
custom,  it  is  certainly  possible  ;  but  the  Judaists  required  it  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition  for  salvation,  and,  taken  thus,  it  excludes  the  spirit 
of  grace.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  1  Man  cannot  live  at  the 
same  time  under  the  law  and  under  grace  !  (Ver.  2.  To  Trvevfia  is 
the  specifically  Christian  spirit,  the  rrvevfia  dycov^  which  Christ 
first  made  accessible  to  mankind.  (See  on  John  vii.  89.) — That 
the  word  Trvcv/ia,  has  reference  also  to  the  Charismata  which  he 
wrought  in  the  ancient  church,  is  plainly  shewn  by  ver.  5. — ^AkotI 
ntarecjg  is  not  to  be  taken  passively:  "  the  hearing  of  fisiith,"  but 
actively:  "  the  making  it  heard,  t.  e.,  preaching,"  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Heb.  hy^tsy  =  Krjfrvyfia,  [Com  p.  on  John  xii.  88; 
Bom.  X.  17,  with  Isa.  liii.  1.]  Ver.  8.  *Evap;^ead(M  and  hnTeXeloBai 
are  also  thus  contrasted  with  each  other  at  PhiL  i,  6.  Beza,  Sem- 
ler,  and  Paulus  find  in  ^TrtTeAeZa^o/  the  meaning,  "  to  perfect  one's- 
self,  to  attain  to  moral  perfection  ;  but  the  antithesis  with  ivdpxeaSai 
does  not  favour  that  view.  2apf  and  Trvevfia  are  here  united  in  the 
same  way  as  ypdfifjui  and  nve^iui  in  Eom.  ii.  29,  as  designations  of  the 
outward  and  the  inward,  the  form  and  the  essence.) 

Ver.  4. — ^Like  all  newly-founded  churches,  the  Galatians  had  been 
forced  to  endure  much,  both  from  Gentiles  and  Jews,  in  the  way  of 
insult  and  persecution ;  Paul  reminds  them  of  it,  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  intend  to  endure  all  this  without  aim  and  result  ? 
For,  if  they  fell  away  altogether  from  the  faith  and  lost  Christ,  then 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Homberg's  interpretation,  to  which  Koppe, 
Flatt,  and  Winer  adhere,  and  which  takes  ndax^'^t  as  vox  media,  to 
mean  "  to  receive  good,"  is  inadmissible,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  totally  wanting  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  Paul  adds  further  :  el  ye  koL  eUfj,  This  is  taken  by 
Chrysostom  and  others,  "  provided  only  it  is  in  vain,  and  you  do  not 
yet  amend ;"  but  in  that  case  etnep  would  be  expected  (see  Her- 
mann ad  Viger,  p.  834),  and  koI  is  then  without  meaning.  Wi- 
ner takes  el  ye  as  =  quandoquidem,  siquidem  (see  on  2  Cor.  v.  2), 
so  that  the  former  question  would  be  replied  to  :  siquidem  frustra, 
i.  e.,  puto  equidem  ista  omnia  vobis  firustra  contigisse."     But  ^-en 
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eo  the  Koi  does  not  receive  its  full  force,  and  it  is  clearly  significant, 
and  is  critically  established.  It  seems  best,  with  Riickert,  to  take 
dye  in  the  sense  :  " that  is  to  say,  if,"  as  Eph.  iii.  2,  iv.  21  ;  CoL  i 
28,  and  Kal  for  "  yet,"  and  to  oppose  the  merely  negative  loss  to  a 
positive  greater  damage,  viz.,  to  the  loss  of  salvation^  in  the  sense : 
"  if,  namely,  you  have  merely  suffered  in  vain,  and  nothing  worse 
befalls  you !" 

Vers.  5,  6. — Hereupon  Paul  renews  the  question  in  ver.  2,  but 
marks  specially,  in  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
its  most  striking  phenomenon,  the  dwdfieig,  the  charismata  which  in 
the  ancient  church  were  conjoined  with  it.  (See  on  1  Oor.  xii.) 
The  natural  answer  is  "  through  faith  ;"  and  Paul  then  proves  this 
by  Abraham's  example,  with  an  allusion  to  Genesis  xv.  6.  For  the 
koyi^eaOcu  elg  6nc(uoovvi]v,  counting  /o9'  righteousnesSy  and  the  employ- 
ing Abraham's  antechristian  life  of  faith  for  the  illustration  of  Chris- 
iian  faith  and  its  healing  power,  see  the  remarks  at  Rom.  iv.  8-9. 
(Ver.  5.  Paul  uses  XW^^"^  once  only  (2  Oor.  ix.  10),  but  imxofnjyelv^ 
krgiter  suppeditare,  repeatedly^  as  2  Cor.  ix.  10  [where  both  forms 
occur,  side  by  side],  CoL  ii.  19. — ^wdfmg  stands,  by  synecdoche, 
for  all  charismata :  elsewhere  it  denotes,  in  a  special  sense,  a  class 
of  charismata  See  on  1  Cor.  xii.  10. — The  Iv  vfilv  is  not  to  be  taken 
*'  among  you,"  but  as  =  iv  KopdUug  vfiCjv,  the  spiritual  working  being 
contemplated  as  internal.) 

Vers.  7-9. — The  allusion  to  Abraham's  faith  then  moves  Paul 
to  elucidate  to  the  Galatians  the  true  idea  of  descent  from  Abra- 
ham. The  Judaists  took  it  in  a  merely  carnal  and  outward  sense ; 
Paul  shews  that  it  is  to  be  taken  spiritually.  True  believers  were 
the  only  true  children  of  Abraham,  and  partakers  of  the  blessing 
with  him,  the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  same  ideas  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  Rom.  ii.  29,  iv.  12 ;  the  idea  in  ver.  8  is 
peculiar  to  that  passage.  By  it  Paul  wishes  to  shew  how  Abra- 
ham and  his  life,  though  it  was  before  Christ  and  his  work,  can  be 
used  for  the  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  life  of  faith,  as  com- 
manded to  the  Gentiles  also.  This  can  be  done,  inasmuch  as  to 
the  eye  of  the  Omnipresent  God  the  future  is  as  the  present.  The 
prophecy  (Gen.  xii.  3,  xviii.  18)  God  announced  beforehand  as  his 
gracious  decree,  in  the  foresight  (and  fore-resolve)  that  through  faith 
in  Christ  the  (Jentiles  also  should  be  justified.  (Ver.  7,  ycv^atcere 
can  be  imperative  or  indicative ;  the  former  is  probable,  for  Paul 
dearly  did  not  as  yet  presuppose  that  the  Galatians  already  ac- 
knowledged it ;  he  is  now  but  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of  it. 
— Ver.  8  ij  ypcupTJ  stands  for  the  author  of  the  Scriptures,  viz.,  God, 
who  wrought  by  human  writers.  The  compound  ngoevayYe?J^ea6(u  is . 
not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament.  The  text.  rec.  reads  evAo- 
ytfii^ovToc,  but  tytvXoyrfir^iyinaL  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  authority 
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of  A.B.C.D.E. — The.^v  aoi  =  !:j»,  is  explained  by  the  following  avv. 
TlLaT6q,  here,  according  to  tlie  context,  =  marevfov.  John  xx.  27 ; 
CoL  i.  2.) 

Ver.  10. — ^From  the  blessing  of  faith  Paul  is  carried  by  contrast 
to  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  which  all  are  subject  who  stand  on  the 
ground  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  seek  to  obtain  righteousness  by 
works.  The  requirement  of  the  law  is  this  :  that  all  the  command- 
ments, without  exception,  be  completely  fulfilled,  according  to  Deut. 
xxvii.  26  :  "  he  that  transgresses  but  one  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law." 
Hence  blindness  or  hypocrisy  alone  can  persuade  itself  that  it  has 
really  fulfilled  the  law ;  the  penitent  man  only  perceives  the  more,  the 
more  earnestly  he  strives,  how  far  he  remains  from  the  goal.  This  con- 
sciousness, without  the  grace  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  produces  the 
feeling  of  the  curse,  of  rejection  by  the  holy  and  righteous  God.  The 
law  therefore  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good  (Rom. 
vii.  12);  but  on  account  of  the  existence  of  sin,  even  the  good  works 
curse  and  death.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  also  contains  the 
same  thoughts,  but  the  expression  Kardpa,  used  of  the  law,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  passage.  (KaTopa  =  n^Vp,,  Gen.  xlvii.  12  ;  »t;*:»,  Mai.  ii. 
2. — "On  is  to  be  read  after  yeypairrcu  ydg  according  A.B.C.D.E.F.G. 
The  quotation  is,  on  the  whole,  according  to  the  LXX.,  except 
that  the  latter  read  ndg  6  dvdpo)noq  Sarig,  and  for  yeypafifievotg  have 
kSyotg.  The  phrase  ovic  ifmiveiv  iv  is  in  like  manner  found  Heb. 
viii.  9.)  To  this  it  might  be  objected,  but  there  were  assuredly 
pious  and  just  men  under  the  old  covenant !  These,  according  to 
Paul's  doctrine,  must  have  all  been  under  the  curse  1  In  regard  to 
the  law  they  were  so,  but  they  also  knew  of  Christ  and  his  ad- 
vent. The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  prefigured  faith  in 
him  ;  they  found  their  peace,  therefore,  by  faith  in  the  future  work 
of  Christ,  as  we  find  ours  in  the  same  already  completed  ;  their 
fidelity  and  relative  fulfilment  of  the  law,  could  alone  give  them  no 
peace. 

Vers.  11, 12. — The  regularly  progressive  train  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament,  is,  of  course,  pursued  with  a  view  to  the 
Judaists.  He  shews  these  defenders  of  the  letter  how  they  totally 
misapprehended  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  in  Hab. 
JL  4,  eternal  life  is  adjudged  to  the  just  man  through  faith.  On 
that  passage  we  have  already  said  what  was  necessary  at  Rom.  i.  17. 
But  the  construction  dri  6e—6t)Xov  6ti  is  not  to  be  taken,  with  Hom- 
berg  and  Flatt  as  meaning,  "  since  now  no  one  is  justified  through 
the  law,  it  is  plain  that,  etc.'' — for  a  fresh  argument  is  meant  to  fol- 
low, and  therefore  the  words  are  to  be  connected  in  this  way  :  "  but 
that  no  one  is  justified  by  the  law  is  plain  from  thisy  that,  eta" 
But  with  faith,  Paul  shews,  in  ver.  12,  the  law  has  nothing  to  do.; 
from  the  legal  standing-point  works  are  everything^  for  which  Lev. 
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xviii.  5  is  cited.  Of  course,  Paul  in  this  contemplates  the  law 
(not  merely  the  ceremonial^  but  also  the  moral  law)  in  its  ex- 
ternal character  ;  under  its  spiritual  character  it  retains,  as  noticed 
above,  its  importance  equally  for  the  state  o{ faith,  (Ver.  12.  The 
clause  6  v6/zoc  ovk  eonv  iK  Tritrrecjg  is  a  striking  expression  for :  6  iK 
rov  vo^iov  OVK  eOTiv  itc  nioreu)^ :  instead  of  the  individual,  the  insti" 
tution  is  put,  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  The  avrd  refers, 
according  to  the  context  in  Lev.  xviii.  5,  to  the  separate  command- 
ments of  the  law.  After  airrd  some  MSS.  have  dvdpoiTToq^  but  it  is 
omitted  by  A.B.C.D.F.G.) 

Ver.  13. — Christ  freed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  taking 
upon  him  what  belonged  to  us  ;  in  this  is  couched  the  admonition 
that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  part  in  the  blessing  of  Christ  we  must 
not  return  to  the  state  under  the  law,  and  consequently  under  the 
curse  which  the  law  brings  with  it.  But  what  is  here  called  ^fayo- 
pd^ELv,  which  occurs  again  only  at  Gal.  iv.  5,  is  elsewhere  expressed 
by  AvTp(5w,  Xvrgov  dtdovai.  It  is  founded  on  the  figure  of  the  slavery 
of  sin,  from  which  Christ  delivers.  (See  on  the  import  of  dnokv* 
rpcjoig  the  remarks  on  Eom.  iii.  25.)  The  words  yevdfievog  vnep  ^fiwv 
icardga,  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  denote  the  vicarious  element  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  which  is  treated  of  at  Rom.  v.  12,  seq.;  2  Cor. 
V.  21.  The  v-nip,  therefore,  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  as  "  on  behalf 
of,"  but  "  in  our  stead,"  as  dvrt  Matth.  xx.  28.  Nearest  in  form 
to  this  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  21,  where  it  is  said :  rov  firj  yvovra  dfiao- 
riav  {mkp  ^fuov  dfiaprlav  inolrjae,  made  him  who  knew  no  sin,  sin 
for  us.  As  Christ  in  these  words  is  called  diiapria,  so  he  is  here 
called  Kardpa,  i.  e.,  "  bearer  of  the  sin,  of  the  curse  f  he  was  treated 
as  if  he  were  the  guilty  one,  the  accursed  one.  Considered  in  and 
for  himself  as  the  pure  and  holy  One,  Christ  could  be  no  object  of 
the  curse  and  of  its  consequent,  punishment ;  but,  as  a  member 
of  sinful  humanity,  into  which  he  had  entered  by  his  incarnation, 
and  as  its  representative,  its  suffering  was  his  suffering,  and  con- 
versely, his  victory  was  the  victory  of  humanity. — As  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  curse,  i,  e.,  the  punishment  of  sin,  lay  on  Christ,  Paul 
appeals  to  our  Lord's  death  on  the  cross,  with  an  application  of 
Deut.  xxi.  23.  This  passage  involves  in  its  connexion  prima- 
rily no  allusion  to  Christ ;  it  only  commands  that  those  hanged 
(for  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  not  practised  among  the 
Jews)  should  not  remain  hanging  on  the  tree  all  night ;  but,  as 
a  like  shameful  punishment  fell  upon  our  Lord,  Paul  might  justly 
apply  those  words  to  him  typically.  The  words,  finally,  are  freely 
cited  from  memory ;  in  the  LXX.  they  are  as  follows :  KeKariyxp- 
fiivog  vTTo  Qeov  nag  icpefidfievog  M  ^Xov.  (As  to  grammatical  con- 
nexion, ver.  13,  which  stands  entirely  without  any  conjunction, 
forms  the  antithesis  to  ver.  10.    The  uiv  there,  and  the  6e  heit), 
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are,  however,  left  out,  as  in  Col.  iii.  4.  The  KpefiSoOai  inl  ^Xov 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  y?n  ^?  nVij,  DeUt.  v.  21,  22  ;  Esther  v.  14, 
viLlO.) 

Ver.  14. — Finally,  Paul  designates  as  the  object  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice that  by  it  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  ver.  8,  might  come  upon  all  nations,  and  that  they  might  receive 
through  faith  in  him,  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  could 
not  be  attained  through  the  law.  The  sBvtj,  nations,  are,  of  course, 
not  merely  the  Gentiles  without  the  Jews,  but  both.  'EnayyeXla 
TTvevfuiTog,  denotes  the  Spirit  as  the  promised  one,  so  that  in  using  the 
phrase  passages  like  Joel  iii.  1  were  in  the  apostle's  mind.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  however,  includes  within  himself  everything  desirable.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  new  birth,  the  creator  of  the  new  obedience, 
through  which  the  believer  can  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
essentially  fulfil  the  law,  which  is  impossible  without  faith.  (See 
on  Bom.  viii.  8.) 


§  6.  On  the  Eelation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel. 
(iu.  15— iv.  7.) 

Hitherto  this  epistle  has  contained  no  ideas  but  such  as  we  had 
already  become  acquainted  with  iu  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but 
in  this  section  the  richly  stored  and  profound  apostle  developes  new 
and  very  remarkable  views  on  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel, 
which  give  this  epistle  its  peculiar  significance.  Paul  starts  with 
the  conception  touched  on  above,  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  and 
represents  it  as  a  bequest,  as  a  testament.  He  compares  this  Di- 
vine testament  with  a  human  one,  and  infers  from  the  comparison 
that  the  attribute  of  the  latter,  viz.,  its  irrevocable  and  unchange- 
able character,  must  surely  necessarily  belong  to  the  former.  What 
is  bequeathed  in  the  testament  must  be  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  bequeathed,  and  to  no  other.  Thus,  too,  the  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  law,  which 
was  promulgated  later  ;  it  remains  the  inalienable  right  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  i.  e.,  Christ.  This  is  the  train  of  thought  in  vers.  15  to 
18.    Let  us  now  consider  it  in  its  details. 

Ver.  16. — Paul  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  comparison  of  the 
Divine  promise  with  a  human  testament  was  not  in  aU  points 
applicable ;  he  speaks  only  /card  dvdpcjnov.  He  gives  prominence 
only  to  this  point,  that  a  formally  executed  and  confirmed  will  can 
be  by  no  power  cancelled  or  altered.  (As  to  the  phrase  icard  avBfM^ 
Tfov,  see  on  Bom.  iii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  8.  "O^io)^  is  to  be  maintained  in 
its  proper  meaning^  tamen,  certd,  and  is  best  referred  with  Biickert 
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to  Kara  dvOpc^ov,  whicli  precedes,  ia  this  sense :  '*  I  speak  only 
as  a  man;  if  they  certainly  cannot  abrogate  even  a  man's  testi- 
ment,  how  much  less  can  the  Divine  will  be  altered  !"  Winer 
supposes  an  hyperbaton,  making  5//(.)f,  which  should  stand  before 
oMetgy  anticipate  its  proper  position :  "  a  will,  though  only  that  of 
a  man^  can  still  not  be  abrogated." — AiaOi^fci]  is  "  every  settlement, 
disposition,  by  will ;"  that  of  a  dying  person  is  considered  the 
most  decided,  thence  "  a  testament."  That  Paul  meant  a  will  in 
the  proper  sense  we  are  led  to  suppose,  first,  by  KeKvpwfiivrj,  which 
would  seem  to  denote  the  con6rmation,  the  formal  judicial  sanction 
of  the  will  [Hesychius  and  Phavorinus  explain  tcvpScj  by  I3€0cu6g)]  ; 
and  also  by  the  idea  of  an  inheritance,  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  following  argument,  and  which,  GaL  v.  21,  is  desi^^nated 
as  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Matth.  v.  5.)  ^adTJKTj  is  used  in  just 
the  same  way  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  ;  but 
ihere  the  death  of  the  testator  is  also  made  a  prominent  feature, 
as  not  touched  on  here. — On  dderiu)  see  1  Cor.  i.  19. — 'EmSiardoaeo' 
dot,  insuper  disponere,  to  make  an  iindiajdTJKTjy  to  annex  codicils  to 
the  will.  Frequent  in  Josephus.  Here,  "  to  transform,  change,"  in 
general. 

Ver.  16. — Now  this  is  applied  to  Abraham.  The  promises  were 
given  to  him  and  to  his  seed  ;  therefore  they  can  be  fulfilled  in  him 
alone,  and  that,  too,  through  the  grace  of  him  who  had  promised 
them,  not  through  the  merits  of  any  one.  But  Paul  uses,  in  his 
own  way,  the  mention  of  Abraham's  seed  in  the  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament. — ^He  lays  stress  on  the  singular,  saying  that  it  is  not 
ToZf  anepfmac,  as  if  the  prophecy  related  to  manyy  but  t<5  oTTepfiari, 
as  in  relation  to  one,  and  that  (me  is,  Christ,  It  is  easily  under- 
stood how  this  passage  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  interpreters, 
as  anipfia  (=  y«jj*)  is,  as  is  well-known,  used  as  a  collective  only.  (On 
the  various  interpretations  of  the  passage,  see  especially  Flatt's  ex- 
cursus, p.  248,  seq.,  and  Tholucts  Anzeiger  for  1834,  No.  32,  seq.) 
Btickert  declares  his  opinion,  in  brief,  to  be,  that  Paul  has  falsely 
interpreted  the  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  drawn  infer- 
ences from  it  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  contained  in  it.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  Winer,  Usteri,  and  Mat- 
thies.  Jerome,  too,  considered  the  argument  very  weak,  but  thought 
it  was  good  enough  for  the  stupid  Galatians  (iii.  1). 

The  less  we  can  accede  to  such  an  assertion,  the  more  carefully 
must  we  weigh  the  difficulties.  If  we  first  of  all  consider  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
them  as  follows  :  lvevXoyi]drjaovT<u  iv  t<5  OTripfiari  aov  ndvra  rd  lOvff 

*  It  is  true  the  plural  Q*>3[^  occurs  1  Sam.  viiL  16,  but  in  the  meaning  *'  grains  of 
wheat" 
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rfjg  y^f ,  tn  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessedy  Gen. 
xxii.  18  ;  iccu  6<bacj  tc3  onepfiaTt  aov  ndaav  tj}v  yrjv  Tavnjv^  koI  evkoyrf^ 
OrjaovTCU  iv  tgj  cnrepfmTi  aov  ndirra  rd  tdvTj  Ttjg  yrj^^  xxvi  4 ;  finally : 
tc€u  ivEvXoyTjdrjaovTCU  tv  aol  ndacu  al  (pvXcu  TTJg  yrj^y  Kai  Iv  ruj  OTrSpfiarl 
aovy  xxviii.  14.  Immediately  before  (xxviii.  13),  however,  we  read 
also  :  66oo)  aol  r^v  yrjv  koi  toi  onspfiaTt  aov.  But,  as  the  last  passages 
refer  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  we  have  primarily  to  do  only  with  xxii.  18, 
though  the  latter  prophecies  are  at  bottom  but  a  resumption  of  those 
relating  to  Abraham,  and  therefore  could  be  taken  by  Paul  in  con- 
junction with  that  one  without  any  impropriety.  The  passage,  Rom. 
iv.  13,  shews,  besides,  that  Paul  does  not  take  the  reference  to  those 
promises  in  a  manner  scrupulously  literal ;  there  it  is  said  :  7)  hray- 
yeXia  tcj  'APpadfi  ^  rw  OTTepfmri  avrov.  Now,  according  to  the  words 
of  our  passage,  tc5  'A0padfi  i'pf>7JdTiaav  al  hrayyeXiai  icaX  tC>  anepfiari 
avTovy  the  promises  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  subservient  to 
the  advantage  of  Abraham  and  his  seed.  But  in  the  passages  cited 
from  Genesis  the  other  side  stands  out  prominently,  viz.*,  that  in  and 
through  Abraham's  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blessed.  Now  this 
seems  to  suit  the  reference  to  Christ  better  than  the  former  one, 
which  points  rather  to  the  mass  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 
However,  if  we  reflect  that  the  blessing,  which  came  through  Christy 
must  also  be  understood  as  his  own  blessing,  ^e  find  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  this  interpretation.  Paul  refers  to  the  Old  Testament 
freely,  without  citing  with  literal  accuracy.  But  the  stress  that 
Paul  lays  on  the  singular  involves  much  obscurity.  True,  it  is 
only  by  a  few  interpreters  that  XpiarSg  is  referred  merely  to  Jesus 
personally.  Had  this  been  intended  'Irjaovg  would  be  put.  In  gen- 
eral XpiarSg  is  rather  understood  of  the  faithful  (1  Cor.  xii.  12),  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  true  children  of  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  11),  and 
it  is  only  left  undecided,  whether  the  term  denotes  the  faithful 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  person'  of  the  Saviour.  But  of 
course,  the  latter  only  can  be  supposed  ;  for  the  community  of  be- 
lievers is  called  Christ,  so  far  only  as  he  lives  in  it,  as  its  fulness 
and  its  head.  In  fact,  ver.  28  decidedly  favours  this  acceptation 
of  XpAordc,  for  there  the  faithful  are  described  as  one  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  as  Abraham's  seed.  Vers.  17-19  are  only  apparently 
against  it ;  for  there  Christ  can  also  be  properly  understood  of  Jesus 
as  the  founder  of  the  church  of  the  faithful,  and  therefore  as  inclu- 
ding them  in  himself.  But,  harmonious  as  this  explanation  may  seem 
with  the  context,  and  Paul's  usual  train  of  ideas,  the  emphasis 
which  he  lays  on  the  singular  is  not  explained  by  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  difficulty  is  heightened,  for,  according  to  it,  Christ  cer- 
tainly signifies  plurality,  viz.,  Jesus  with  all  believers  in  him.  This 
difficulty  is  resolved  only  by  assuming  that  Paul  means  to  set  Abra- 
ham's posterity,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  opposition  to  that  posterity, 
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in  another  sensCy  so  that  he  speaks  not  of  individuals,  but  of  classes 
of  individuals.  As  not  all  the  children  of  Abraham's  body  were 
heirs  of  his  blessing,  but  Isaac  only,  as  is  further  developed  (Gal.  iv. 
22,  seq.),  so  also  the  merely  bodily  descendants  of  Abraham  are  not 
heirs  of  his  promises,  but  only  the  Christ  among  them  is  that  heir, 
whom  the  arotxovvTeq  roig  Ixyeoi  -Hjg  maTsa>g  ^Afipadfji  (Rom.  iv.  12)  con- 
stitute. It  is  this  difference  between  the  seed  of  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh  and  according  to  the  spirit  with  respect  to  their  relation 
to  God's  gracious  promises,  which  the  stress  laid  on  the  singular  is 
to  point  out.  Now  that  this  idea  is  purposely  included  in  the  sin- 
gular anepfia  by  the  author  of  Genesis  we  certainly  cannot  affirm. 
But  Paul  had,  like  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  power  to  transcend  the  stand- 
ing point  from  which  the  writer  consciously  viewed  the  subject,  and 
to  unveil  the  innermost  truth  of  the  idea  according  to  the  meaning 
of  him  who  promised  and  prophesied. 

Though,  therefore,  Jewish  literati  employed  in  a  similar  way 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  difference  between  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  apostles  and  that  of  the  Rabbis  is  always  this,  that 
the  learned  Jews  treated  them  merely  with  human  caprice,  so  that 
their  acumen  often  degenerated  into  puerile  conceits ;  while  the  apos- 
tles, guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  always  infallibly  revealed  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophesying  Spirit  (2  Pet.  i.  20,  21). 

Vers.  17,  18. — ^From  the  metaphor  of  the  testament  Paul  now 
deduces  the  following  train  of  argument ;  the  promise  of  inheritance 
made  to  any  one  by  a  testament,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  one's 
will,  belongs  to  him  merely  through  the  gracious  will  of  the  testa- 
tor, not  through  works  proceeding  from  the  heir.  Accordingly,  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  also  can  be  fulfilled  only  through  the 
grace  of  God  ;  the  law,  coming  in  between  the  promise  and  its  ful- 
filment, and  requiring  the  active  obedience  of  those  to  whom  the 
fulfilmentis  given,  can  effect  nothing  towards  the  fulfilment,  nor 
can  it  make  the  promise  invalid.  What  it  can  do,  as  is  developed 
later,  is  merely  thisy  to  prepare  the  recipients  for  the  reception  of 
grace.  The  only  difficulty  which  appears  in  these  verses  is  in  the 
numeral.  The  law  seems  erroneously  dated  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Abraham,  since  according  to  Exod.  xiL  40,  that  number 
denotes  the  years  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  Egypt.  (See  as  to 
a  similar  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  number  the  observations 
on  Acts  vii.  6.)  But  in  our  passage  mention  is  plainly  made  of 
the  number  only  quite  cursorily ;  Paul,  therefore,  names  the  num- 
ber of  430  years,  which  was  well-known  firom  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  could  do  the  more  easily  as  he  does  not  give  accurately  the  ter- 
minus a  quo.  The  epoch  from  which  he  reckons  is  not  so  much 
Abraham  himself^  as  the  promise ;  but  the  latter  was,  as  we  ob- 
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served,  given  to  the  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob  also,  just  as  it  was  to 
Abraham  ;  Paul  could,  therefore,  properly  count  from  Jacob  also  and 
his  entry  into  Ei2:ypt. — Ver.  17.  Tovto  de  ktycj,  "  I  mean  by  this,  I 
mean  so"  See  Rom.  xv.  8 — The  npofteKvptofievi]  refers  to  the  relation  of 
the  promise  of  the  law,  the  confirmation  of  the  promise  preceded  the 
law,  and  that  too  by  many  a  long  year.  An  event  so  much  later 
could  not,  therefore,  invalidate  the  earlier  one.  The  elg  Xgicrrdv  is  to 
be  taken  :  "  To  Christ,"  as  the  terminus  ad  quem.  KaTapyelv  = 
ddeTuVj  ver.  15. — The  hzayyeXia  is  considered  as  the  inheritance  set 
apart  in  the  testament  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  cannot  be 
demanded  in  reliance  on  works  of  the  law,  but  is  a  pure  gift  of 
grace,  KsxapLtrrai  6  Oebg  tw  'Afipadfi  6C  hrayyeHa^,  Xapi^eadai  is  to  be 
taken  transitively,  "  to  shew  one's-self  gracious  '/'  it  often  =  dtf>ihai^ 
as  2  Cor.  ii.  7-10. — Ovk  etc  in  ver.  18  is  not  =  ov«,  but  is  to  be  taken 
as  uon  amplius.) 

Ver.  19. — According  to  this  exposition  the  opinion  might  force 
itself  on  the  Jewish  conscience,  that  the  law  seemed  superfluous, 
if  everything  depended  on  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment  merely ; 
but  the  Jew  was  wont  to  view  the  law  as  God's  most  glorious 
institution.  Paul  feels,  therefore,  the  need  of  developing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  lawjnore  fully  in  what  follows,  and  in  such  a  way, 
too,  that  though  he  does  full  justice  to  the  institution  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  he  yet,  at  the  same  time,  points  out  how  it  always  bore 
the  character  of  a  transitory  institution,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prepare  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Christ.  He  pre- 
sents it  as  the  first  characteristic  feature  of  the  law,  that  it  was 
given  on  account  of  transgressions  (tgjv  irapdpdaecjv  x^^'^)'  The 
words  might  certainly  mean,  according  to  Paul's  mode  of  think- 
ing and  representation,  "  in  order  to  call  forth  transgressions,  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  hidden  nature  of  sin  might  make  itself 
known  in  transgressions.''  (See  on  Kom.  v.  20,  vii.  10.)  But  this 
idea  does  not  suit  the  context  of  our  passage.  Paul  aims  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  .the  ground  occupied  by  the  Jews,  to  resolve  a 
diflSculty  in  his  previous  exposition ;  yet  this  interpretation  of 
the  words  would  add  a  new  and  greater  difficulty  to  the  previous 
one.  They  here  no  doubt  signify :  "  The  law  is  to  repress  gross 
outward  transgressions,  through  the  fear  which  it  excites ;"  in 
which  is  couched  at  the  same  time  a  contrast  with  the  New 
Testament,  viz.,  that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  effecting  an  inward 
transformation  in  man  (ver.  21).  The  reading  of  the  text,  rec., 
TTpoasTiSTjj  is  so  satisfactorily  vouched  for  that  we  prefer  it  with 
Lachmann.  The  np6g  very  suitably  expresses  that  the  law  was  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  promise,  and  thus  indicates  its  accessory  na- 
ture. Similarly  Kom.  v.  20,  uses  of  the  law  TrapeiarjXBe.  The  second 
point  is  touched  on  in  the  words  :  dxpt^  oi  iXStf  «.  r.  A.,  which  need 
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by  no  means  be  put  in  brackets^  but  are  immediately  connected  witb 
the  train  of  thought.  For  in  them  ip  expressed  the  transitoriness  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  law,  which  has  significance  only  until  Christ. 
To  anipfjia  (i  iTTTJyyeXToi,  the  seed  to  which,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  Christ, 
but  not,  as  was  remarked  on  verse  17,  the  person  of  Jesus  mere- 
ly, but  together  with  him  the  community  of  believers,  which 
forms  his  body ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is :  until  the  newer  and 
higher  order  of  things  introduced  by  Christ.  (The  reading  5 
for  i  has  too  slight  authority  to  authorize  its  reception.)  Thirdly y 
Paul  calls  the  law  diarchy ei^  6C  ayyeAwv,  ministered  by  angels.  That 
by  this  phrase  we  are  to  understand  angels  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  and  not,  e.  g.,  men  like  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  prophets, 
need  not  be  argued.  But  the  Old  Testament  says  nothing  of  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  the  angels  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
law.  But  in  the  passage,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  have  already 
translated :  ^k  de^iG>v  avrov  dyyeXoi  fxer*  avrov.  In  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings the  same  idea  is  often  found.  (See  Jalkut  Rubeni,  p.  107,  3.) 
Joseph  us,  too,  is  familiar  with  it  (Ant.  xv.  15,  3),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment recognizes  it  here,  and  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Heb.  ii.  2,  as  correct.  Of 
course,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  angels  does  not  exclude  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jehovah  ;  the  former  only  accompanies  the  latter  as  its 
medium.  The  reading  dyyeXov,  which  C.  gives,  proclaims  itself  at 
the  first  glance  as  a  mere  correction  ;  probably  the  singular  is  meant 
to  refer  to  the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament 
speaks,  MaL  iL  8.  But  what  makes  the  apostle  here  refer  to  that 
tradition  of  the  ministry  of  the  angels  at  the  establishment  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  old  covenant  ?  He  means  by  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  law  ;  but*  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
infinite  pre-eminence  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  promulgated 
not  by  angels,  but  by  the  Son  of  God  himself.  Fourthly,  and  finally, 
the  law  was  Siarayelg  h  x^l  fieatTov,  ministered  in  the  hand  of  a  me- 
diator, i.  e.,  of  Moses,  as  indeed  some  inconsiderable  MSS.  read. 
Elsewhere,  Christ  is  also  called  so  (see  1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  Heb.  ix.  15,  xii. 
24),  to  whom,  however,  no  future  interpreter  will  refer  the  present 
passage.  The  name  tieacTrjg  was  bestowed  on  Moses  in  consequence 
of  the  events  related  in  Exod.  xix.  16  ;  Deut.  v.  5  ;  for  the  people, 
under  a  sense  of  their  unworthiness,  besought  Moses  to  approach  to 
the  Divine  appearance,  in  these  words,  "go  thou  near,  we  are  afraid  V 
He  therefore  stood  between  God  and  the  people,  and  became  in  his 
person  the  means  of  conveying  the  law  from  God  to  man.  The 
Rabbinical  name  for  fiealrTjg  is  ''lo':©.  (See  Buxtorf  Lex.  Talmud  et 
Rabb.,  page  1555.  The  passages  relating  to  this  point  are  collected 
by  Schcittgen  on  this  passage.)  The  object  of  this  remark  of  PauFs 
is  now  again  to  shew  how  far  the  law  stands  below  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  and  the  people  appear  quite 
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separated,  Moses  must  act  the  mediator ;  in  the  New  Testament 
deity  and  humanity  are  united  in  an  inseparable  unity  in  Christ- 
We  can  neither,  therefore,  looking  at  the  entire  scope  of  the 
passage,  here  imderstand  the  Metatron  by  the  yLeairrf^^  which  view 
Schmieder  recommends  in  his  learned  essay.  (Naumburg,  1826, 
quarto.)  For  what  is  true  in  this  idea  of  the  Metatron  (see  on 
John  i.  1,  voL  ii.,  p.  303),  is  referable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
A(^oc ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  any  allusion  to  that  here,  as  the 
mention  of  his  manifestation  would  set  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  an  equality  with  the  gospel ;  whilst  the  contrary  was  to  the 
purpose  of  the  apostle's  argument.  ('Ev  ;^€fpi  answers  to  ira.  See 
Acts  V.  12,vii  35.) 

Ver.  20. — At  this  celebrated  passage  it  cannot  of  course  be  onr 
task  to  reckon  up  all  the  different  interpretations  which,  includ- 
ing all  their  shades,  amount  to  hundreds ;  for,  first  of  all,  most 
of  them  are  of  such  a  sort,  that  they  proclaim  themselves  at  the 
very  first  glance  as  arbitrary  and  forced  (as,  e,  g.,  that  of  Weigand 
in  the  work  to  be  cited  below,  who  for  kvoq  would  read  Ivog  in  the 
sense  annuus^  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  :  "  the  yearly  mediator 
is  no  more,"  whereas  tvog  is  not  annuus^  yearly,  i,  e.,  recurring  every 
year,  but  only  annotinuSy  hornotinus,  "  this  year's  ;")  and,  secondly, 
not  merely  in  separate  excursus  to  the  Commentaries  of  Flatt, 
Winer,  and  others,  is  information  given  on  the  various  inter- 
pretations,* but  they  are  also  collected  and  criticised  in  separate 
dissertations.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  first  communica- 
ting our  view  of  the  passage ;  and,  secondly,  pointing  out  some 
leading  kindred  or  adverse  interpretations.  First  however,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  (what  is  a  rarity  in  the  case  of  important  and  diffi- 
cult passages)  not  one  various  reading  occurs  in  this  verse  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  critical  authorities  ;  that  is  a  proof  that  the  tran- 
scribers were  very  careful  in  copying  the  passage,  and,  on  account  of 
its  unimportant  doctrinal  contents,  had  not  the  slightest  interest  on 
either  side  to  alter  any  thing  in  it.  Liicke's  view,  that  ver.  20  is  a 
mere  gloss,  appears,  after  this  result  of  the  critical  apparatus,  en- 
tirely inadmissible.  As  to  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  verses,  it  plainly  forms  a  collateral  remark  (caused  by  the 
words  ^v  x'^Qf'  i^otTov)^  which,  as  such,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  en- 
closed in  brackets.  For  the  following  question :  6  ovv  vcitog  Kari 
Tcjv  eTTayyeXujv  rov  Beov  ;  takes  up  the  question  of  ver.  19  ri  ovv  6 

*  Among  them  are  Bonititis  plorimoram  de  loco,  GraL  iil  20,  sententlao  ezaminato 
novaque  ejus  interpretatio  tentata.  Lips.  1800.  KeiL'i  programmata  de  variis  interpre- 
tum  de  loco.  QbA.  iii.  20,  senteutiis.  Lips.  1800-1813.  7  Dissertations  reprinted  in  Keilii 
Opusculis  edid.  Goldhom,  vol.  1. — ^Weigand  hoc  in  nobilissimo  Pauli  effato  (GkU.  iiL  20X 
baud  genitivo,  sed  nominativo,  casu  esse  positum,  examinatis  alioram  243  interpretum 
•xplicationibus,  docere  studuit.  ErfordisB,  1821.  See  further,  Schoeckenborger's  Bolt* 
rage,  page  186,  seq.    UUmann's  Studion  for  1833,  part  L  page  121,  seq. 
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vS^og  ;  with  a  new  turn,  and  carries  further  the  argument  already 
begun.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  however,  in  ver.  20  itself  cannot 
per  86  be  diflScult ;  indeed,  the  later  interpreters  Winer,  Hermann, 
Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Matthies,  Kiickert,  are  quite  unanimous  in 
their  acceptation  of  the  separate  woi-ds ;  they  only  vary  in  as- 
signing their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  argument.  For  6 
fieGCTTj^  denotes  the  idea  of  the  Mediator,  every  mediator  as  such ; 
the  evbg  ov/c  kari  expresses  that  a  mediator  necessarily  presupposes 
two;  one  cannot  be  represented  by  a  mediator.  There  is  no  suflS- 
cient  reason  to  supply  juepovs"  with  kvog^  it  can  be  taken  as  masculine, 
which  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the  following  dg.  The  second 
half  of  the  verse  :  6  61  Oehg  dg  kariv^  now  explains  further  that  God 
is  only  one  party,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  a  mediator  presupposes 
that  there  is  yet  a  second  party  there,  namely  the  people  ;  or,  taken 
in  a  wider  sense,  mankind.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
article  needed  not  to  be  repeated  before  dg ;  it  certainly  could  have 
stood  there,  but  it  was  not  necessary.  It  is  wanting  in  Luke  xvii. 
34,  just  as  here,  in  a  connexion  completely  parallel,  although  there 
an  6  trepog  follows.  (Of.  Winer's  Gr.,  §  18,  8,  note.)  But  we  can- 
not translate :  "  God  is  the  one  party,"  but  "  God  is  one,  or  a 
single  one,"  and  consequently  also  only  one  party.  The  only  real 
difficulty  in  this  passage  is  then  the  question,  what  object  Paul 
has  in  making  this  remark.  On  account  of  the  brevity  of  the 
words,  and  their  merely  incidental  position,  we  may  be  doubtful 
with  regard  to  the  answer  of  that  question.  To  twe,  however^ 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  in  ver.  20  connects  itself  in 
Paul's  mind  with  his  main  chain  of  argument  thus.  Ver.  19  was 
meant,  it  is  true,  to  set  forth  the  relative  excellence  of  the  law,  but 
«o,  that  its  inferiority  to  the  gospel  was  also  apparent.  To  make 
this  inferiority  observable  is  exactly  Paul's  object  in  giving  this 
elucidation  of  the  idea  of  the  mediator.  Mediatio|^  presupposes 
the  being  separate,  one  cannot  be  mediated  for  ;  since  God  is  the 
one  part,  there  must  also  have  been  a  second  too,  mankind  who  were 
separated  from  God.  In  the  gospel  it  is  otherwise  ;  in  Christ,  the 
representative  of  the  church,  all  are  one,  all  divisions  and  differ- 
ences are  in  him  annihilated,  as  is  developed  in  ver.  28.  Against 
this,  only  the  one  argument  can  be  adduced  with  any  plausi- 
bility, that  Paul  does  certainly,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  call  Christ  himself 
**  Mediator,"  and  ascribes  to  him  in  other  passages  also  a  mediato- 
rial work,  as  Eph.  ii.  14.  But  here  he  merely  chooses  a  different 
mode  of  contemplation  aod  representation,  without  our  being 
required  to  suppose  any  change  in  his  fundamental  idea  of  Christ. 
Here,  that  is  to  say,  he  contemplates  the  Kedeeraer  merely  in  bis 
person,  as  uniting  in  himself  deity  and  humanity;  and  thus  all 
mediators  appear  superfluous.    On  the  other  hand,  in  other  places. 
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he  considers  not  Christ  Mmaelfy  but  his  work;  and,  in  regard  to 
that^  Christ  himself  could  be  named  mediator,  because  he,  through 
it,  gradually  communicates  by  degrees  to  believers  also  the  union 
with  God  already  accomplished  in  himself. 

If  we,  after  this,  consider  some  other  explanations  of  the  pas- 
sage, we  must,  first,  reject  all  those  which,  as  Steudel,  Flatt,  and 
others,  in  vers.  19  and  20,  whether  in  the  whole  or  only  a  part 
of  the  verses,  find  the  words  of  a  Judaizing  opponent.  The  ar- 
gument is  so  compactly  conducted,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  for- 
eign matter  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered.  The  questions,  indeed, 
are  naturally  arranged  with  reference  to  the  ground  taken  by  Paul's 
Judaizing  opponents.  In  the  same  manner  we  reject,  at  the  outset, 
all  explanations  in  which  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  is  dis- 
turbed, as,  besides  the  already-cited  exposition  of  Weigand,  in  the 
case  of  Bertholdt,  who  understands  kv6g  of  Abraham  (!),  because  ho 
is  called  in  Isa.  li.  2,  ^^^mij  in  the  sense,  "  this  mediator  (Moses) 
is,  however,  not  Abraham's  Mediator"  (which  would  at  all  events 
have  required  rov  kvo^),  "  But  God  is  the  same  who  gave  the  law 
and  the  promise."  A  closer  consideration,  however,  is  required  by 
Schleiermacher's  and  Usteri's  interpretation,  which  the  latter  (Comm. 
p.  121)  gives  as  follows  :  "  The  law  was  given  on  account  of  trans- 
gressions, with  the  help  of  angels,  through  a  mediator.  But  a  me- 
diator relates  not  to  one  party  merely,  but  always  presupposes  two 
parties.  (The  contract  is  binding  on  both  parties  ;  since,  then,  the 
Jewish  people  have  transgressed  the  Law,'God  cannot,  in  his  relation 
to  the  law,  fulfil  his  promises^  but  only  his  ihreatenings)  But  God 
is  one  ;  where  he  has  acted  without  a  mediator,  alone  for  himself,  as 
in  his  announcement  to  Abraham,  there  too  the  fulfilment  is  inde- 
pendent of  another  party  (and  therefore,  for  example,  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, whether  the  Jews  should  fulfil  the  law) ;  promise  and 
fulfilment  arf  both  his  free  gift.  Is,  then,  the  law  at  variance 
with  the  promises  ?  God  forbid  1"  But  I  must  assent  to  Winer's 
remarks  against  this  acceptation  of  the  passage.  In  it  the  radical 
idea  of  vers.  15-18  is  carried  over  to  the  discussion  of  vers.  19  and 
fleq. ;  but  that  is  inadmissible  for  this  reason,  that  here,  from  ver.  19 
on,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  law,  as  an  independent  Divine  institu- 
tion, is  considered.  Further,  the  idea  implied  in  fieaiTfjg  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  maker  of  a  contract,  of  a  diaOrJKTj^  or  of  a 
cvvOrJKTj^  ns  Winer  very  judiciously  remarks.  Usteri's  defence  against 
Winer  {ubi  mprd^  p.  122)  seems  but  little  satisfactory.  Just  as 
little,  however,  can  I  assent  to  the  independent  explanation  of  Wi- 
ner. For  he  expresses  himself  thus  :  non  potest  lieoirr]^  cogitari  qui 
sit  unius  partis  ;  Deus  est  una  tantummodo  pars  ;  itaque  quronam 
est  altera  ?  Gens  Israelitica.  Jam  si  hoc  sponte  eflScitur,  legem 
mosaicam  pertinere  etiam  ad  Judaeos  hosque  legi  isti  observandea 
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adstrictos  fuisse.  But  this  remark  seems  quite  idle,  since  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians  douhted  that  the  Jews  were  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  law.  We  can,  therefore,  acquiesce  only  in  the 
first-proposed  interpretation,  which  allows  their  full  force  alike 
to  the  separate  words,  and  to  the  context,  by  which  we  must  here 
be  especially  guided.  For  Hermann's  exposition  :  interventor  non 
est  unius  (i.  e.,  ubi  interventor  est,  ibi  duos  minimum  esse  opor- 
tet),  Deus  autem  unus  est — ergo  apud  Deum  cogitari  non  potest  in- 
terventor, can  scarcely  recommend  itself  to  any  one,  as  the  con- 
clusion is  clearly  wholly  illogical,  and  the  thought  altogether  un- 
EcripturaL 

Ver.  21. — Paul  now  resumes  again  the  question  from  ver.  19  ; 
and  that  so  as  to  connect  his  discourse  with  the  therein-mentioned 
attributes  of  the  law;  "is,  then,  according  to  what  has  just 
been  said,  the  law  against  the  promises  of  God,  which  were  given  to 
Abraham  (ver.  16)  ?*'  By  no  means  ;  that  would  be  the  case  only 
if  it  were  designed  to  communicate  a  new  life  to  man  ;  but  that  be- 
longs not  to  the  law,  which  is  merely  given  by  God  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  restrain  gross  transgressions,  and  to  prepare  for  Christ.  (Cf. 
on  the  article  before  dwdfievog,  the  passage  i.  7,  dolv  ol  rapdaaovreg. 
— The  ^(j>>o7Toi7ja<u  presupposes  that  the  natural  man  is  dead,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  law.  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  8. — ^For  Sv- 
TO)g  F.G.  read  dXrfitig,,  doubtless  only  as  a  gloss.  The  position  of  the 
words  dv  in  vdfwv  fiv  differs  greatly  in  the  manuscripts.  The  collo- 
cation Ik  v6fwv  dv  fjv  has  A.B.C.  for  vouchers,  and  is  justly  preferred 
by  Lachmann.) 

Ver.  22. — ^In  bold  words  Paul  so  represents  the  matter,  as  that 
God  had  purposely  left  all  under  sin,  and  had  not  removed  it  through 
the  law  in  order  to  manifest  his  grace  the  more  gloriously.  We  have 
the  same  idea  in  Rom.  xi.  32,  avvetcXeiae  6  Qebg  rovg  ndvrag  elg  dnei- 
Oeiav,  Iva  rovg  navrag  ^Ac/yay,  God  concluded  all,  etc.  We  can  lay 
no  stress,  with  Calvin  and  others,  on  the  neuter  rd  navra  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Galatians,  since  in  the  second  half  mention  is  expressly 
made  of  the  marevovreg  ;  the  expression  would  seem  merely  to  de- 
note the  human  race  collectively.  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  (Rom. 
i.  5.)  But  "  the  Scripture"  stands  again  here,  as  iii.  8,  for  God,  the 
author  of  it,  and  of  the  law  in  it.  The  metaphor  of  a  prison  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  phrase  avyKXeieiv  vn6,  shut  up  under  j  God  has  left 
man  in  the  power  of  his  master  ;  the  law  could  not  free  him  from 
it,  but  could  only  work  in  him  the  feeling  of  bondage ;  God's 
grace  alone  could  release  him. — ^In  this  passage  the  only  source 
of  hesitation  is  the  circumstance  that  ovveKXeiae  seems  to  express 
a  Divine  agency  in  relation  to  the  sinfulness  of  man.  But  the 
sinful  state  of  man  is  here  presupposed  ;  it  is  only  maintained 
that  it  pleased  God  not  at  once  to  destroy  again  that  state,  but  to 
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leave  man  for  a  time  in  sin,  and  send  deliverance  only  through  Christ. 
This  abandonment  of  man  to  sin,  however,  had  in  view  the  object 
of  suffering  the  consciousness  of  the  frightfulness  of  sin  first  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  mankind  in  all  its  force  ;  for  actual  deliverance  can 
attach  itself  only  to  the  yearning  to  be  free  from  it.  (The  dkkd 
connects  itself  thus  with  ver.  21,  "  but  it  was  not  so,  that  righteous- 
ness might  come  through  the  law :  God  has  rather  concluded  all 
under  sin.") 

Ver.  23. — The  being  concluded  under  sin  is  thus  represented  as 
a  being  kept  and  reserved  until  the  time  of  the  revealing  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  faith.  But,  instead  of  the  above  imb  dfuzpriav^  {mo  v6fwv 
stands  now.  This  change  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Paul  represents  the  law  as  the  power  which  brings  hidden  sin  to 
light,  and  thereby  home  to  the  conscience.  Sin  and  law  are,  there- 
fore, in  his  ^ew  correlatives.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  ver.  22 
the  discourse  was  of  all  mankind,  even  Gentiles,  while  the  law  was 
given  to  the  Jews  only;  for  that  vSfiog  means  here  primarily  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Mosaic  law  is  clear  from  vers.  19  and  21.  Cer- 
tainly the  apostle's  entire  chain  of  argument  also  tends  primarily 
to  represent  the  relation  of  the  two  dispensations  of  the  old  and  new 
covenants ;  yet  still,  all  that  holds  good  of  the  law  of  Moses  cer- 
tainly holds,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  natural  law  of  the 
Gentile  world  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15),  and  must,  according  to  the  con- 
text, be  referred  also  to  this  general  law  of  humanity.  (As  the 
TTioTig  is  here  described  as  one  fjiiXXovaa  dTTOKaXxrtl^drjvcu,  it  must  be 
understood  of  the  faith  revealed  as  a  system,  not  of  the  subjective 
state  of  faith ;  for  the  latter  was  from  aU  time  in  individuals,  even 
before  Christ,  as  iii.  6  shews. — On  the  collocation  of  the  concluding 
words  see  Eom.  viii.  18.) 

Vers.  24,  25. — Paul  concludes,  then,  after  this,  with  the  thought 
that  the  destination  of  the  law  was  to  lead  to  Christ ;  that,  there- 
fore, with  the  coming  in  of  Christ,  and  the  dispensation  of  faith,  its 
office  ceased,  which  is  only  another  representation  of  ver.  19.  Right- 
eousness can  never  be  attained  by  the  law,  it  comes  only  by  faith. 
As  Paul  here  represents  the  law  as  educating  for  Christ  (nacSayGryb^ 
elg  X^cotSv)  so  did  the  Fathers  represent  philosophy  for  the  Gentiles, 
which  maybe  called  a  natural  law  ;  and,  in  fact,  genuine  philosophy 
exercised  a  similar  educating  influence  on  mankind  as  did  the  law 
of  Moses,  though  of  course  in  a  much  narrower  circle.  But  in 
ncudaywydg  is  couched  the  conception  not  merely  of  supervision, 
and  restraining  from  what  is  injurious,  but  that  of  bringing  up 
and  moulding.  Humanity  while  under  the  law,  is  afterwards 
(chap.  iv.  1,  seq.)  compared  with  a  minor,  who  requires  educa- 
tion ;  with  the  coming  in  of  Christ,  it  is  considered  grown  up/ 
mature  and  independent.     And,   as  in  the  race,  so  also  in  the 
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individual,  regeneration,  the  entry  of  Christ  into  the  inner  world, 
brings  necessarily  development  unto  consciousness  ;  without  regen- 
eration man  ever  remains  in  a  state  of  childhood. 

Vers.  26,  27. — Believers,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  under  the 
law,  because  they  are  sons  of  God,  and  they  are  such,  because  all 
those  baptized  have  put  on  Christ.  Baptism  unto  Christ,  is,  there- 
fore, here  conceived  in  its  profoundest  idea,  as  the  act  of  regeneration 
itseli^  in  which  the  old  man  dies,  the  new  man  is  bom  (Rom.  vi.  3). 
The  putting  on  Christ  {Xpcarbv  ivdvaaaSai)  is  a  description  of  what 
happens  in  the  new  birth.  This  expression,  borrowed  from  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  Ixi.  10),  denotes  the  most  intimate  ap- 
propriation of  Christ,  so  that  in  Eph.  iv.  24  ;  Col.  iii.  10,  to  put  on 
the  new  man  is  used  as  =  dvaKcuvovadaij  being  renewed  ;  and  in  1 
Cor.  XV.  53,  54,  putting  on  immortality,  incorruption  (dOavaacav, 
d(pBa^aiav  ivdvoaaOai)  denotes  the  change  of  the  mortal  body  into  the 
immortal  nature  of  corporeity.  But  with  whomsoever  Christ  joins 
himself,  to  him  he,  the  Son  of  God,  also  communicates  the  nature 
of  a  child  of  God.  But  Paul  names,  in  Rom.  viiL  14,  the  being  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (rrveviMTi  Beov  dyeaOai)  as  the  character- 
istic sign  of  the  Son  of  God.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  slavishly- 
disposed  man  under  the  law  strives  to  keep  God's  commands 
through  fear  alone,  but  in  his  heart  loves  sin,  the  child  of  God 
performs  Gtod*B  will  through  inward  pleasure  and  joy,  out  of  love 
to  holiness. — ^In  the  conception  viol  Beov,  sons  of  Ood  (a  name 
substantially  equivalent  to  reKva  0.,  only  that  the  former  expresses 
beyond  the  latter  the  idea  of  one  conscious,  grown  up),  two  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided.  First,  that  which  deprives  the  idea 
of  everything  distinctive,  and  lowers  it  to  a  merely  figurative  ex- 
pression, as  if  every  one  were  by  nature  a  child  of  God,  and  re- 
ceived through  Christ  only  the  consciousness  of  it.  Secondly, 
that  all  men  become,  through  the  new  birth,  sons  of  God  in  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  himself  is  so.  The  truth  lies  in  the  middle. 
Christ  really  communicates  his  very  nature  to  man  in  the  new 
birth,  changes  them  into  himself,  imparts  to  them  somewhat  of  his 
Divine  nature ;  but  just  because  man  receives  this  higher  life  by 
communication  only,  whilst  Christ  possesses  it  originally  and  inde- 
pendently, man  is  never  called  ^on  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as 
Christy  who  is  and  remains  6  fxovoyevTJg.  (See  in  the  Comm.  on  Luke 
L35.) 

Vers.  28,  29. — ^With  this  elevation  into  children  of  God  all  the 
distinctions  also  which,  while  out  of  Christ,  have  religious  or  po- 
litical significance  are,  in  their  religious  relations,  levelled  to 
believers ;  they  form  a  great  living  unity  in  Christ,  t.  c,  one 
which  Christ  fills  with  his  Spirit  and  life.  Participation  in  this 
one  holy,  living  fellowship,  the  true  seed  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
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promises  are  given  (vers.  15,  16),  is  also  the  only  condition  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Divine  inheritance.  Thus  the  end  is  strictly 
connected  with  the  beginning  (ver.  15).  But  in  this  passage  it  is, 
first  of  all,  surprising  that  we  have  -mivTeg  d^  kort,  as  we  expect  tv, 
which  is  found,  it  is  true,  in  F.G.,  but  merely  as  a  correction.  We 
in  fact  find  in  the  gospels  hf  elvcu  always  (John  x.  30,  xvil  11,  21). 
The  masculine  is  doubtless  chosen  here  with  reference  to  ver.  16 
where  the  one  seed  is  called  Christ,  as  1  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  but  it  is 
not  essentially  different  from  fv,  for  the  masculine  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  express  a  distinction  of  personality.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  it  seems  erroneous  to  say  that  all  distinctions  are  abolished 
by  Christianity.  True,  the  contrast  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  is  abol- 
ished as  a  religious  distinction  (and  yet  even  that  not  ahsolniely  ; 
see  the  remarks  on  the  parallel  passage.  Col.  iii.  11),  but  not  the 
general  human  one  of  man  and  wife  (t.  c,  of  course,  not  in  the  phy- 
sical but  in  the  ethical  relation,  in  which  the  wife  appears  subor- 
dinate to  the  husband,  after  as  hefore)^  nor  the  political  one  of 
fireedom  and  slavery.  A  revolutionary  lust  of  liberty  might  think  it 
had  found  in  these  words  of  the  apostle  a  support  of  its  frenzied 
projects.  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  himself  in  other  places  speaks 
on  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  of  the  servant  to 
the  master  (1  Cor.  xi.  7,  seq.  ;  Eph.  v.  22,  seq. ;  Col.  iiL  18  ;  EpL 
vi.  5,  seq.  ;  Col.  iii.  22,  seq.),  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  but* 
that  Paul  regards  these  contrasts  exclusively  in  their  ethico-re- 
ligious  aspects.  It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  that  all  will 
become  one  in  Christ  in  every  relation.  (On  ^vi,  Col.  iii.  11  ;  Jam, 
i  17,  which  the  elder  grammarians,  and  even  Pritzsche,  regard 
as  contracted  from  hean,  but  Winer,  with  Buttman,  takes  for  the 
apostrophized  iv,  M,  see  Winer^s  Gr.  §  14,  2,  Anm.) 

Chap.  iv.  1,  2. — In  what  follows,  down  to  ver.  7,  Paul  carries  out 
another  subordinate  idea,  to  which  the  preceding  mention  of  sonship 
and  inheritance  leads  him.  For  in  a  certain  point  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  men,  even  before  Christ,  are  children  of  God,  not  merely  as 
created  by  God  the  Father,  but  also  as  being  called  to  regeneration, 
and  consequently  furnished  with  the  capacity  for  it. 

But  as,  in  outward  life,  the  heir,  while  a  minor,  is  on  a  par  with 
the  servant,  though  he  is  the  lord  of  all  (of  the  whole  inheritance), 
so  also  in  the  spiritual;  it  was  requisite  for  mankind  first  to 
become  ripe  in  spirit,  before  Christ  could  come.  As  the  heir, 
while  a  minor,  is  subject  to  tutors,  so  mankind,  while  of  immature 
age,  are  under  the  law  as  a  7r(uday(oy6g.  This  idea  is  very  re- 
markable, as  plainly  intimating  that  man,  even  without  and  before 
Christ,  therefore  while  yet  in  &in,  was  still  always  lord  of  all. 
True,  he  is  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  for  all  that  his  nobility  still 
shines  through.    In  the  Kvpiog  Trdvrcjv,  lord  of  ally  namely,  there 
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probably  lies  a  reference  to  the  dominion  over  the  earth  bestowed  on 
man  (Gen.  i.  26  ;  Ps.  viii.  5),  which  in  Christ  was  fully  to  be  consum- 
mated, and  in  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  exercised  by  all  believers 
(Ver.  2,  imTponoc  is  a  guardian  [Xen.  Mem.  i.  2, 40  ;  ^lian  V.  H 
iii  26,.xiii.  44],  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  dead  or  absent  father 
OUovofw^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  steward  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  The  two  expressions  form  here  the  collective 
idea,  of  conducting  or  leading  by  a  power  standing  between  God 
and  man,  namely,  of  a  ncudaycjybg  elg  XpiaT6v,  To  refer  these  teach- 
ers of  minors  specially  to  prophets  or  priests,  is  unsuitable ;  they 
merely  represent  the  law  in  general ;  we  must  not  insist  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  expressions,  nor  on  the  use  of  the  pluraL 
The  only  meaning  which  might  be  claimed  for  the  latter  would 
be  that  of  denoting  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  natural  law. — 
UpoSeofiia,  tempus  constitutum,  a  legal  term  frequent  in  the 
orators.) 

Vers.  3,  4. — Undoubtedly  the  apostle  has  now  the  Jews  prima- 
rily in  his  mind  in  this  comparison,  so  that  rd  aroixela  rov  Kdofiov, 
the  elements  of  the  world,  mean  the  institution  of  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
but,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  statement  holds  good  also  of  the 
Gentile  world,  which  shewed  itself  even  better  prepared  than  the 
Jews ;  not  because  it  had  as  good  preparative  means,  but  because  it 
used  the  inferior  ones  more  faithfully.  The  "  fulness  of  time"  (an- 
swering to  the  TTpodea^ia  rov  narpog  in  the  metaphor,  and  therefore 
to  be  taken  as  an  attainment  of  one's  full  age)  is  an  historical  event 
of  universal  importance  for  the  human  race,  nay,  the  turning-point 
of  the  old  and  new  time ;  so  that  Christ  forms  the  centre  of  the 
world's  history,  in  which  all  the  radii  meet,  to  which  all  points 
be/ore  himyOXidfrom  which  all  proceeds  after  him.  The  choice  of 
this  time  is  certainly  an  act  of  the  Divine  decree,  but  no  arbitrary 
one,  rather  one  determined  by  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity.  The  expression  'rrXTJpcjiJuiy  fulness,  is  to  be  explained 
by  picturing  to  ourselves  that  a  space  of  time  is,  as  it  were, 
filled  up  by  the  flowing  in  of  time  until  the  terminus  ad  quern;  but 
it  also,  at  the  same  time,  intimates  that  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  coming  in  of  the  event  of  Christ's  mission,  were  brought  to 
completion.  (See  on  the  phrase  TrXrjpwfia  tov  xp^^^i  Ezek.  v.  2  ; 
Dan.  X.  8  ;  Eph.  i.  9.  It  can  by  no  means  be  referred,  as  awriXeia 
TOV  alCjvoq,  to  the  latter  days,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  for,  though 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  look  on  the  latter  days  as  having 
commenced  with  Christ's  advent  (see  1  Cor.  x.  11),  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  this  in  the  nXrjpcjfia  tov  xpovov  or  tljv  Kcupufv.  If  this  were 
the  case,  it  would  stand  as  in  Tobit.  xiv.  5  ;  Icjg  nXTjpcjOi^jai  mtpol  tov 
alcjvog.)  But  the  imb  Tct  OToixela  tov  Kdafwv,  which  answers  in  the 
figure  to  the  vnb  iniTponovg  ical  oUcovdfwvgy  is  peculiar.    For  (noix^lov 
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means  elementumy  in  the  twofold  meaning  of  original  matter  (2  Pet. 
iii.  10),  and  first  principles  (Heb.  v.  12).  The  Fathers  adhered  to 
the  first  meaning,  and  referred  the  "  we"  to  the  Gentiles,  thus  re- 
ferring the  discourse  to  their  worship  of  nature  and  the  elements. 
"  We  served  under  the  elements  of  the  world"  would  mean  "  we 
were  subject  to  the  powers  of  nature,  which  were  embodied  in  idols." 
But  Gentiles  are  not  here  immediately  referred  to  ;  the  vno  vofwv  in 
ver.  5,  and  the  aroixela,  to  which,  according  to  ver.  9,  the  converted 
Gentiles  fall  back,  rather  point  plainly  to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which 
also  the  phrase  oroix^Xa  rov  koohov  in  Col.  ii.  8, 20,  refers.  Now,  how 
.the  Old  Testament,  in  relation  to  the  gospel  can  be  called  oToixeia, 
elementa,  the  first  steps  of  religious  life,  is  easily  comprehended  ; 
but  the  addition  Kdafiov,  of  the  world,  is  puzzling.  For  the  phrase 
has  the  collateral  idea  of  that  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  sin,  corrupt. 
(1  John  ii.  16.)  But  how  can  that  be  said  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  it  surely  is  a  Divine  institution,  although  a  subordinate  one  ? 
The  genitive  might  be  supposed  to  designate,  not  the  character  of 
the  <rrot%eia,  but  their  destination  for  the  education  of  the  world  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  dative,  or  elg,  must  necessarily  have  been  used. 
Or,  again,  it  might  be  supposed  allowable  to  assume,  that  Paul  by 
that  name  does  not  mean  to  designate  the  Old  Testament  per  «e, 
but  only  the  rabbinical  variously-perverted  mode  of  interpreting  it, 
the  so-called  Sevrepojaeig  of  the  Scribes,  which  went  beyond  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses.  But,  according  to  iv.  10,  that  is  not  the  case.  He 
designates  the  purely  Mosaical  institutions  as  daSevrj  kcu  Tiraj^a  otoc' 
Xelaj  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (ver.  9),  just  as  in  Heb.  vii.  18 
mention  is  made  of  something  dadeveg  kcu  dvGxpeXig  in  the  law.  How- 
ever, these  epithets  still  seem  milder  than  the  addition  rov  tcoofwv. 
For  dodevTJg  designates  merely  the  character  of  the  law,  as  unable 
to  impart  a  higher  power,  and  TrrojxSg  its  restricted  nature,  compared 
with  the  riches  of  the  gospel.  Both  are  so  ordered  by  God.  But 
the  addition  rov  Kdofwv  points  to  something  sinful.  This  mode  of 
expression  can  be  explained  only  by  distinguishing  two  modes  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the 
literal  and  the  spiritual.  The  inward  and  only  true  one,  recognizes 
in  its  rites  and  ordinances  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  more 
profound  ideas  ;  e.  ^.,  in  circumcision  it  sees  the  inward  cleansing 
of  the  soul,  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  etc. ;  if,  therefore,  it  does 
not  neglect  the  otUward,  yet  it  always  takes  it  in  connexion  with  the 
underlying  idea.  The  outward  mode,  on  the  contrary,  stops  short 
at  actions  as  such,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  which 
lies  in  them.  Thus  the  Judaizers  ;  and  in  this  form  the  Old 
Testament  appeared  not  merely  as  the  beginning  of  the  Divine  life, 
but  as  subject  to  the  world,  as  poor  and  spiritless,  incapable  of 
amending  and  changing  the  heart.    But  we  cannot  consider  it  as 
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a  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  in  itself,  that  it  contains  the 
CToix^la  Tov  icSafwVy  for,  in  its  essential  idea,  it  is  eternal,  imperish- 
able, and  complete,  as  a  work  of  the  living  God.  (Matth.  v.  17,  18.) 
Finding  such  expressions,  we  comprehend  how  so  many  could  take 
offence  at  Paul's  labours  ! 

Ver.  5. — From  this  yoke  Christ  has  redeemed  men  (iii.  13),  that 
they  through  him  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  (iii.  26),  i.  e., 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  strength  unto  a  new  life,  iii.  14. — But  in  the 
description  of  Christ,  his  earthly  humility  is  (in  the  words  ysvofxevov 
iK  yvvatKog  [n»K  -n^^.  Job  xiv.  1],  yevSfievov  vnb  vSfiov)  contrasted 
with  the  majesty  which  is  denoted  in  the  name  "  the  Son  of  God.*' 
The  former  phrase  denotes  the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  per- 
haps with  a  thus  early  reference  to  Docetic  heresies ;  as  the  Son 
of  God,  he  was  begotten  of  God,  as  man,  he  was  born  of  Mary.  The 
latter  represents  him  as  a  true  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  also 
destined  to  fulfil  the  law,  as  all  Israelites  were  obliged  to  do,  bearing 
his  yoke  also  (Acts  xv.  10  ;  Gal.  v.  1)  like  his  fellow-men.  But 
wherefore  this  addition  ?  For  the  mere  designation  of  his  low- 
liness,  the  Jlrst  clause  would  have  sufficed  ;  besides,  the  tva  Toi>g 
tmb  vofiov  i^ayopdiTQ,  that  he  may  ransom  those  under  the  laWy  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  what  follows,  that  the  repetition  of 
ino  vdftov  cannot  possibly  be  accidental  and  unmeaning.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  by  it  Paul  means  to  point  to  the  complete, 
active  and  passive  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Christ,  the  culminating 
point  of  which  was  his  death.  By  his  perfect  righteousness  in  life 
and  death  he  redeemed  the  slaves  of  the  law,  since  by  faith  his 
righteousness  becomes  their  righteousness,  his  being  their  being  ; 
the  Son  of  God  by  communicating  himself  makes  others  sons  of  God. 
(The  reading  yevvo)H€vov  has  but  slight  authorities  in  its  favour,  and 
originated  doubtless  in  a  wish  to  escape  the  double  yevofievov. — On 
vlodeaia  see  at  Kom.  viii.  15.) 

Vers.  6,  7. — Since,  then,  believers  are  children  of  God,  God  has 
sent,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  Kom.  v.  5,  poured  out  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
into  their  hearts.  XJsteri  writes  on  this  passage,  that  we  expect  rather 
the  converse,  viz.,  "  because  God  has  sent  us  the  Spirit,  we  are 
God's  children."  No  doubt  the  Spirit  effects  also  regeneration  it- 
self ;  but  the  question  here  is  of  a  higher  form  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  which  connects  itself  only  with  the  new  birth,  just  as  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  supposes  earlier  and  more 
general  influences  of  the  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  the  apostles.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appears  altogether  inappropriate  to  take  6tl  in  the  mean- 
ing thatj  and  to  consider  as  the  sense  of  the  verse  the  suggestion  to 
the  readers  of  a  proof  of  their  adoption  by  God,  proceeding  from 
their  own  experience,  as  if  it  were  written  "  But,  that  ye  are  chil- 
dren of  God  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  that — ."    This  view 
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Riickert  has  again  defended,  after  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  KoppOi 
Moms,  and  Flatt.  But  the  entire  absence  of  any  grounds  for  this 
supplement,  if  nothing  else,  renders  it  unworthy  of  approval. 
(The  Holy  Ghost  is  here  designated  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  described  as  especially  belonging  to  the  vlolg  Qeov, 
— 'H/iwv,  here  quite  unexpected,  is  preferable,  being  vouched  for 
by  A.C.D.F.G.,  to  the  vfiCjv  of  the  text,  rec,  which  is  only  put  for 
^fio)v  on  account  of  tore. — The  tcpd^ov  *AI30dy  6  naTTjp^  would  seem 
only  to  characterize  the  Spirit  as  a  truly  child-like  Spirit  of  love, 
which  teaches  to  adore  God  as  Father.  On  the  reasons  for  the 
application  of  the  Hebrew  form,  see  at  Rom.  viii.  15.  With  the 
assumption  that  the  child-like  lisp  in  the  word  was  thought  signifi- 
cant may  be  combined  Winer's  opinion,  that  the  well-known  prayers 
began  with  Abba,  so  that  it  might  be  paraphrased  thus :  "  Who 
teaches  us  to  pray  in  child-like  mind  and  child-like  form." — Ver. 
7.  The  transition  of  the  discourse  into  the  second  person  singu- 
lar is  meant  to  individualize  the  representation,  i,  e.,  "  each  single 
one  of  my  readers,  of  whom  what  has  been  said  holds  good." — KA^ 
povSfiog  refers  us  back  again  to  iii.  15,  to  the  metaphor  of  the  wilL 
— In  the  concluding  words  the  readings  differ  very  much.  The  usual 
reading* is  Beov  6cd  Xpiorovj  A.B.  read  merely  6id  Beov,  F.G.  6id  Qeov 
Xqigtov,  Lachraann  has,  in  accordance  with  his  critical  principles, 
preferred  the  reading  6cd  Beov.  Since  Semler,  however,  most  critics 
are  justly  of  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  readings  is  best 
explained  by  the  assumption  that  originally  ical  icXfipovofwg  only 
stood  ;  and  that  then  the  copyists,  for  the  explanation  of  this  some- 
what bold-looking  conclusion,  added  now  one  word,  now  another.) 


§  7.  Hagar  and  Sabah  Types  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel. 

(iv.  8— V.  1.) 

Paul  might  have  here  closed  his  doctrinal  discussion,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  gospel  being  completely  developed.  But 
his  zeal  is  yet  unsatisfied  ;  he  addresses  himself  anew  to  the  G^la- 
tians,  just  as  he  did  iiL  1,  seq.,  reminds  them  of  their  former  con- 
dition and  their  former  experiences,  and  finally,  iv.  21,  seq.,  proceeds 
to  yet  another  consideration  of  the  great  question  from  a  com- 
pletely different  point  of  view.  He  reminds  them  first  (vers.  8,  9) 
of  their  former  Gentile  life,  whence  it  appears  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  by  far  of  the  Galatian  Christians  were  formerly 
Gentiles,  who,  however,  might  perhaps,  as  proselytes  of  righteousness 
or  of  the  Gate,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  which  came  to  them  by  Chris* 
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tianity,  delivered  them  from  that  iklse  faith.  Now,  Paul  proves  from 
this  contrasting  of  their  earlier  unconverted  and  present  converted 
state,  how  contradictory,  how  unnatural  it  would  be,  if  they^  who 
were  delivered  by  Christ,  should  betake  themselves  to  another  form  of 
slavery,  namely,  that  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly rudiments  of  religious  life.  That  thus  the  aroixua  have  no 
reference  to  Gtentile  idolatry  is  quite  clear,  for  ver.  10  describes  un- 
mistakably the  Jewish  economy,  to  which  the  Galatians  had  turned 
back.  (See  at  iv.  8.)  Finally,  eMorcf,  yvdmeg^  and  yviMBhrng  form  a 
climax  ;  the  first  denotes  the  more  merely  outward  knowledge,  that 
God  is  ;  the  second  internal  essential  knowledge  in  activity  ;  and 
the  third  passive  knowledge  in  love,  in  which  God  is  the  acting 
power.  (See,  on  the  relation  of  the  active  and  passive  in  knowledge, 
the  remarks  at  the  entirely  similar  passage  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  where  also 
all  three  expressions  stand,  as  here,  side  by  side.) 

The  knowing,  without  having  previously  been  known  of  God, 
♦.  e.,  penetrated,  filled,  by  him,  is  ever  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is, 
as  such,  without  love  ;  we  know  Gt>d  and  Divine  things  so  far  only 
as  we  love  them.  The  interpretations  agniti  a  DeOj  or  even  cognod' 
cere/actiy  i,  e.,  a  Deo  ad  cognitionem  mi  adductiy  are  quite  inadmis- 
sible. See  the  remarks  on  the  above-cited  passage.  (Ver.  8.  ^vau 
is  wanting  inconsiderable  in  MSS.  only,  but  the  text.  rec.  puts 
the  negative  before  <pvaa.  A.B.C.D.E.F.  however,  sustain  the  later 
position,  which  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  preferable.  The  meaning  too 
is  better  ;  for  Paul  does  not  deny  in  every  sense,  that  they  are  God's 
[see  on  1  Cor.  viii.  5],  but  only  that  they  are  so  in  their  <l>vaigj  i.  e,, 
their  true  nature. — Ver.  9.  The  ncig  tmaTp^(t>€T€  ndXiv^  how  do  ye 
turn  hacky  is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  Galatian 
Christians  had  already  as  proselytes,  become  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  following  TzdXiv  dvcjdev  surprises  us  ;  it  is 
pleonastic,  but  explicable  from  the  desire  to  make  the  relapse  as 
prominent  as  possible.  For  there  is  nowhere  found  any  hint  of  an 
earlier  relapse,  so  that  this  would  be  the  second.  Similar  pleonastic 
passages  with  ndXiv  and  dvcjSev  or  U  devTcpov  are  found.  Wisdom 
xix.  6  ;  Matth.  xxvi.  42  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  121 ;  Xen.  Anab.  L 
10,  10.  See  Winer  on  this  passage. — On  SeXere^  see  at  i.  7 ;  the 
word  marks  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  act.) 

Vers.  10,  11. — In  what  follows  Paul  mentions  particular  Jewish 
customs,  to  the  observance  of  which  the  Galatians  had  returned* 
It  is  striking  that  circumcision,  on  which  assuredly  the  Judaists 
laid  most  stress,  is  wanting.  This  is  not  to  be  explained,  with 
Biickert,  by  the  assumption  that  Paul  intended  to  mention  such 
customs  only  as  were  common  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  for  certainly 
no  relapse  into  heathenism  was  apprehended  ;  nor  by  the  assumption 
that  the  Galatians,  as  proselytes,  were  already  circumcised,  and  conse* 
Vol.  IV.— 36 
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quently  could  not  relapse  into  that  error ;  ver.  2  is  against  thoL 
Rather,  the  customs  mentioned  stand,  by  synecdoche,  for  all  the 
customs.  The  ^fj^pai,  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  Sabbaths,  fifjveg, 
the  new  moons,  Kcupol^  longer  festival  seasons,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the 
feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  which  were  celebrated  for  eight  days  suc- 
cessively, hiavToij  infiney  the  years  of  jubilee.  The  first  three  sea- 
sons are  also  adduced  at  Col.  ii.  16.  Finally,  the  solemnization  in 
itself  is  not  blamed  (even  the  early  church  had  its  festivals) ;  but 
the  superstitious  beliefs  that  it  was  necessary  to  salvation.  This  is 
also  intimated  by  napaTfjpeladcu,  superstitiose  observare,  a  word  that 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  both  in  the  active  and  middle 
forms,  means  "  to  lie  in  ambush."  See  Mark  iiL  2 ;  Luke  vi.  7, 
xiv.  1,  XX.  20.  (Ver.  11.  In  the  passage  iii.  3;  Paul  represented  the 
faith  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Galatians  as  vain ;  and  here  his 
labours  with  them.  In  ver.  19  he  declares  that  the  labour  must 
be  begun  anew. — The  construction  hijttg)^  KSKoniaKa  expresses  that 
what  he  fears,  has  already  happened,  has  not  yet  to  happen.  In 
<t>opovfiaL  vfidg  we  have  an  attraction,  v[idg  being  received  from 
the  following  clause.  [See  Winer's  Gr.,  §  66,  5,  and  in  the  Comm. 
on  this  passage.]  Still  there  is  the  harshness,  that  the  word  thus 
received  is  not  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause,  as  is  usual 
in  similar  cases,  and  as  in  the  examples  adduced  by  Winer,  ubi 
suprd.  But  this  interpretation,  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  is  yet  to 
be  preferred  to  Riickert's  opinion,  who  takes  tpoPovficu  -dfmg :  "  I  am 
alarmed  for  you,"  which  is  quite  inadmissible,  and  greatly  increases 
the  diflSculty  of  interpreting  the  following  firjiroyg  k.  t.  X.  The 
thought,  "  I  fear  for  you,"  would  have  required  the  mention  of  the 
loss  which  the  Galatians  themselves  suffered,  not  Paul, 

Ver.  12. — To  give  force  to  his  exhortation,  Paul  beseeches  the 
Galatians  to  become  as  he  was,  since  he  had  become  as  th^y  were. 
To  refer  those  words  merely  to  the  love  between  Paul  and  the  Gala- 
tians, as,  besides  Luther,  Brenz,  and  Beza,  Grotius  too.  Moms,  and 
others,  do,  making  the  sense,  "  Love  me  as  /  love  you/'  is  plainly 
inadmissible,  as  the  yiveodai  a>f  expresses  a  more  special  idea,  in 
which  we  can  only  imagine  love  acting  as  a  motive.  The  words  in 
this  passage  are  paralleled  1  Cor.  iv.  16,  xi.  1,  where  it  is  said : 
lUfiTjTai  fiov  ylveodey  become  followers  of  me.  The  ylveaOe  wf  ^yw  can 
be  taken  only  as  calling  upon  the  Galatians  to  place  themselves  in 
that  freedom  in  which  Paul  stood.  But  how  can  Paul  say,  tc^yo)  wc 
v/xeZf  ?  is  lyevofjLTjv  to  be  supplied,  or  the  future  ?  As  6ti  precedes, 
the  former  only  is  allowable  ;  the  apostle  grounds  on  his  own  con- 
duct his  exhortation  to  the  Galatians  to  act  thus  also.  But  what 
did  that  conduct  consist  in  ?  Paul  had  surely  neither  become  a 
Gentile,  according  to  the  earlier  position  of  the  Galatians,  nor  a 
JeWy  according  to  their  present  one.   To  me  it  is  more  probable  that 
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he  bad  in  view  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  in  his  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  in  which  he  ever  sought  to  place  himself 
in  the  existing  position  of  his  hearers. 

He  now  makes  a  somewhat  similar  claim  on  his  hearers  in  re- 
spect to  their  relation  to  him  :  "as  7 always  accommodated  myself 
to  your  level,  so  do  ye  now  accommodate  yourselves  to  mine/' — The 
words  ddehpdly  deo^cu  vfuov^  are  best  taken  by  themselves,  without 
joining  dSektpoi  to  vfJLelgy  as  some  manuscripts  do.  But  the  concluding 
words,  ovdev  [le  ^iKTJaaTe^  are  still  obscure  through  their  brevity. 
True,  the  clause  awakens  no  diflSculty  on  the  ground  that  the  infi- 
delity of  the  Galatians  had  offended  Paul ;  for  in  that  infidelity  he 
saw  no  persoTuil  injury,  but  only  an  offence  against  the  Lord.  But 
the  connexion  is  not  clear.  We  may  supply  with  Winer,  "  I  have, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  you,  but  I  say  and  do  all  out 
of  love  to  you."  Kiickert  thinks  the  declaration  of  Paul  that  they 
had  not  injured  him,  would  but  serve  to  call  upon  them  not  to  draw 
back  from  him  in  fear.  The  simplest  way  of  taking  the  words  seems 
to  be  this  :  "  You  have  in  other  cases  done  everything  after  my  will, 
you  certainly  will  do  it  in  this  case  also."  The  decision  remains  in- 
deed uncertain  ;  but  the  following  verses  favour  our  assuming  such 
a  litotes  in  the  words. 

Vers.  13,  14. — As  in  iii.  1,  seq.,  Paul  again  reminds  the  Gala- 
tians of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  him  earlier, 
namely,  as  an  angel  of  God,  yea,  as  Christ  himself,  i.  e,,  with  the 
greatest  veneration  and  love  (see  2  Cor.  v.  20)  :  and  yet  his  ap- 
pearance among  them  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  glory 
of  his  preaching.  Paul  appeared  in  Galatia  in  infirmity,  and  under 
temptations  ;  but  they  did  not  despise  the  apostle  on  those  ac- 
counts ;  they  well  knew  how  to  recognize  the  precious  kernel  in  the 
mean  husk. 

The  chief  question  here  is  what  is  the  daOeveia  Trjg  aapKdg,  infirmity 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  Treipacfibg  h  t§  aapKi^  temptation  in  the  fleshf 
To  refer  them  to  persecutions  alone  we  are  forbidden  not  merely  by 
the  reiteration  of  "  flesh,"*  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  surely 
persecutions  could  not  well  have  occurred  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  Galatia  ;  they  usually  began  only  when  the  gospel 
spread.  To  me,  with  Kiickert,  it  seems  alone  correct  to  refer  the  lan- 
guage to  bodily  infirmity  and  trials  arising  therefrom,  so  that  this 
passage  is  parallel  with  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  seq.  We  must  not  figure  to 
ourselves  Paul  as  of  giant  colossal  frame,  but  rather  as  weakly.  See 
Tholuck's  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Stud,  for  1835,  part  il  p. 
864,  seq.  Next,  the  expression  rh  -rrpdrepov — ^from  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  had 

*  See  the  parallel  passage  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  where,  however,  edp^  ia  wanting,  and  the 
exdosive  reference  is  oertainl/  to  perseoations. 
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been  twice  in  Galatia — ^is  here  to  be  noticed.  See  on  this  point 
Euckert's  remarks  in  the  Magazine,'  p.  116,  against  Bottger's  arbi- 
trary expositions.  See  his  Beitnige,  3d  part,  p.  9.  (Ver.  18.  Ato  is 
to  be  taken  in  this  sense  :  "  during,  under  the  circumstances,"  as  in 
did  vvKTa^  6i€t  ;^«^va. — Ver.  14.  For  Trefpaofidv  fiovy  A.B.D.F.G.  read 
iffjuHv^  which  Lachmann  has  received,  but  the  iv  r§  (mgicl  fiov  follow- 
ing does  not  permit  us  to  receive  this  reading,  which  rests  probably 
on  the  error  of  a  copyist.  Semler,  Winer,  and  Etickert  also  strike 
out  fiov,  and  regard  both  pronouns  as  spurious  additions.) 

Ver.  15. — Here  the  reading  :  rig  ovv  ^  k.  r.  A.,  gives  no  very  good 
sense,  unless  rtV  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  Troaog,  But  A.B.C  J.G. 
read  Troi;  for  r/^,  and  in  A.C.  7]v  is  also  wanting,  whilst  F.G.  have  ^. 
The  latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred  with  the  later  critics,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  :  "  where  is  then  the  blessedness  in  which  ye  then 
were  ?"  {MaKopiofjid^  is  found  also  in  Eom.  iv.  6.)  Only  the  f/v  ex- 
cites some  doubt,  as,  on  the  assumption  that  ttov  was  the  original 
reading,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  ^  or  ^  could  have  come  in. 
Now  Paul  describes  his  grief  hyperbolically  (el  dwuTov)  when  he 
says,  that  they  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  to  him  what  was 
dearest  to  them.  (See  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  35.   Terent.  AdelpL  iv.  5,  67.) 

Vers.  16,  17. — ^In  order  to  represent  to  the  Galatians  their  change 
of  mind  as  deserving  of  entire  reprobation,  Paul  further  compares 
his  conduct  with  that  of  the  Judaists,  to  whom  they  had  given  them- 
selves up.  In  Paul  there  was  a  sincere,  pure,  zeal ;  he  sought  to 
win  the  souls  of  men  for  God  ;  the  Judaists  too  toere  zealotts,  but 
they  sought  to  win  the  souls  of  men/or  themselves,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  party  and  acquire  consideration.  "  Could  I,  therefore, 
have  become  your  enemy  (that  is,  hateful  to  you),  because  I  work 
in  truth,  and  (we  must  supply)  can  those  be  jouv friends  /"  ZecU 
Paul  certainly  concedes  to  them,  not  apure  one,  however  (^vjXovaiv 
ov  «oA(5f),  but  a  selfish  one.  (Zrfkovv  rivd  cannot  here  mean  "  to  envy 
one,"  but  "  to  busy  one  's-self  about  one,  to  seek  zealously  to  win 
him  over,"  2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  1.)  But  what  follows  is  not 
quite  clear  :  dXkd  (imo  potius)  itcKkelocu  {^ftdg  OiXovmv^  for  that  vftd^ 
is  to  be  read  instead  of  the  ijfid^  of  the  text,  rec.,  all  the  later  critics 
agree.  But  to  what  does  the  act  of  exclusion  refer  ?  "  From 
the  church,"  "  fix)m  Christian  fellowship,"  or  "  from  me,"  might 
be  supplied.  But  these  all  substantially  coincide,  for  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship  is  only  with  the  true  apostles  and  their  genuine 
doctrine.  But  that  separation  from  Paul  personally  is  the  most 
immediate  reference  is  shewn  by  the  conclusion:  Iva  avrovg  ^TjXovre, 
"  instead  of  me,  you  are  to  join  yourselves  to  them,  make  them 
the  goal  of  your  endeavours."  But  here  the  indicative  after  Iva, 
which  is  also  found  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  raises  a  difficulty.  Fritzsche  (on 
Matthew  p.  837)  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  iva  in  these  pa»- 
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gages  as  =  "  where ;"  "  quo  in  statu,  i.  e.,  ubi  &  me  estis  abali- 
enati,  illos  studios^  appetitis."  But  Winer  justly  rejects  tliis  as 
forced,  and  explains  the  unusual  construction  by  the  waning  genius 
of  the  language,  under  the  influence  of  which  Paul  wrote,  and  which 
makes  itself  especially  remarkable  in  a  laxer  use  of  the  particles. 
(See  Winer's  Gr.  §  41,  b,  1,  p.  259.) 

Ver.  18. — Now  Paul,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  thinks  the  zeal  of 
the  Galatians  in  itself  very  praiseworthy,  and  certainly  would  not 
damp  it,  remarks  that  zeal  is  good,  when  it  arises  in  a  good  cause, 
and  is  persevering,  not  merely  in  his  presencCy  but  also  in  his  ab- 
aence.  (It  may  be  doubted  whether  ^tjXovoOcu  should  be  taken  as  pas- 
sive or  middle.  Eiickert  takes  it  decidedly  as  passive,  thus  *'  to 
be  the  object  of  ^^Aof,  to  be  pursued  with  zeal."  But  the  context 
does  not  favor  that  view ;  if  the  ^TjXovatv  v^idg  immediately  preceded, 
we  might  suppose  Paul  to  continue  thus  :  *^  It  is  good  to  be  pur- 
sued with  zeaJ,"  but,  as  <?yAovTe  precedes,  the  discourse  must,  in  what 
follows,  also  refer  exclusively  to  the  zeal  of  the  Galatians  them- 
selves. Winer  claims  for  ^TjXovoSai  the  meaning  "  to  be  reciprocally 
zealous ;"  but  this  too  is  at  variance  with  what  follows,  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  Galatians  can  alone  be  referred  to.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  be  put  as  perfectly  =  ^i^Xovv.) 

Ver.  19. — Hereupon  Paul,  in  the  overflow  of  his  feeling,  addresses 
the  Galatians  as  his  children,  whom  he  has  begotten  as  father 
through  the  word  of  truth  (James  L  18),  and  whom  he  (by  giving 
another  turn  to  the  figure)  bears  on  his  heart  as  a  mother,  and  brings 
to  the  birth  with  travail  anew,  until  they  entirely  answer  to  their 
Christian  character,  t.  6.,  until  Christ  has  acquired  a  form  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  self-evident  that  here  the  reference  to  the  new  man, 
Christ  in  us  (Gal.  ii.  20),  is  to  be  maintained,  not  the  mere  com- 
munication of  doctrine,  the  completion  of  instruction.  The  only 
question  is,  how,  under  this  conception  of  regeneration,  dxpL^  ov,  is  to 
be  taken.  For  regeneration  seems  to  be  an  act,  which  either  is  or  is 
not ;  but  here  a  continuous  activity  of  travail  is  represented,  which 
but  gradually  attains  its  end  (jMpiprj  Xpiarov).  We  may  suppose  that 
this  state  appeared  in  such  a  light  to  Paul,  that  the  new  life  in  man 
(the  conception)  beginSj  it  is  true,  suddenly ,  but  does  not,  except  by 
degrees,  form  and  fashion  itself  to  a  truly  personal  and  conscious 
life ;  at  first  Christ  works  only  in  man  by  his  power ;  but  there 
proceeds  from  this  energy  a  higher  form  of  personality ;  the  man 
lives  also  in  Christ.  Paul  here  directs  the  Galatians,  as  to  the 
aim  of  his  labour  in  the  Spirit,  to  this  completion  of  the  Christian 
Hfe,  which  would  secure  them  from  such  relapses  as  threatened 
them. 

Ver.  20. — ^In  order  to  express  to  them 'his  love  as  cordially  as 
possible,  Paul  further  utters  the  wish  to  be  with  them,  and  to  be 
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able^  by  dianges  of  the  voice^  to  lay  before  them  more  immediately 
than  writing  admits  of,  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  for  he  was  in  mi- 
certainty  and  doubt  on  their  accomit.  (The  ^iXov  =z  ijvx^^t 
Bom.  ix.  3,  or  iPotjXSfupff  Acts  xxv.  22. — ^cnfijv  dXXd^ai  is  commonly 
explained  only  of  the  form  of  instruction  and  censure,  but  that  might 
surely  have  been  by  writing  adjusted  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  be  referred  altogether  and  specially  to  the  voice, 
the  nature  and  modulations  of  which  are  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  tone  of  mind. — 'Anopovfuu  is  to  be  taken  as  passive.  "  I 
am  brought  into  embarrassment  in  regard  to  you.'*  I  cannot  at 
this  distance  communicate  myself  to  you  so  entirely  as  I  could 
wish.) 

Vers.  21-23. — ^After  this  more  personal  and  affectionate  addresses 
(vers.  12-20)  Paul  returns  to  the  form  of  demonstration,  with  a  re- 
sumption of  vers.  9,  10.  "  Ye  who,  as  I  said  above,  wish  to  be 
again  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  understand  the  law  ?  why,  it  speak- 
eth  against  you  and /or  me  !"  And  now  Paul  argues  from  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  and  of  his  sons.  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  Hagar,  who 
was  a  slave  ;  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Sarah,  the  free,  legitimate  wife  of 
Abraham  ;  Ishmael  was  begotten  according  to  natural  inclination 
alone  and  in  the  usual  way  (tcara  adgica,  Gen.  xxi  9,  xvil  19);  Isaac, 
on  the  contrary,  was  bom  of  the  barren  Sarah  when  she  was  ninety, 
Abraham  one  hundred  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a  Divine  promise 
(Gen.  XV.  4,  xvii.  16,  xviil  10)  and  by  Divine  power  (Rom.  iv.  19, 
seq.)  (Ver.  21.  B.D.E.F.G.  read  dvayivdaKsre  in  lieu  of  dtcovere. 
But  that  seems  to  be  merely  a  correction  by  such  copyists  as  trans- 
lated aKovere  "  hear  ye  not  ?"  and  applied,  we  may  suppose,  the  hear- 
ing to  the  reading  in  the  congregation.  But  Paul  supposes  the 
history  to  be  known ;  dKovere  here  means  "  do  ye  not  then  under- 
stand what  the  Old  Testament  relates  ?"  after  the  analogy  of  »)b|^ 
Deut.  xxviii.  49  ;  Jer.  v.  15.) 

Vers.  24-26. — Paul  now  applies  this  history  to  the  relation  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  thence  developes  their  character. 
But  before  we  investigate  more  closely  Paul's  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  let  us  first  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  interpretation  which  is  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham.  First,  it  is  said  d  rivd  ianv  dXXriyopovfieva, 
t.  c,  this  history  means  something  beyond  the  mere  literal  import 
of  the  words :  they  contain  a  deeper  meaning.  Suidas  inter- 
prets dkXrjyopla  ^  ixera/^iopd^  dXXo  Xt/ov  rh  yqafifia  iccu  dkXo  rb  v&r^, 
Hesychius  :  dXko  n  napd  rb  dKovSfievov  vnodeiKvvovca.  In  the  Fathers 
the  words  nponoXcr/lay  deojplay  dvaycjyiay  are  also  used  in  the  same  or 
a  nearly-related  sense  ;*  but  the  result  of  the  allegorical  interpreta- 

*  Seo  Tholack*8  first  Sapp.  to  the  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  HebrewSi  p.  22,  aecj. 
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tion  is  called  vnovoia^  the  underlying  meaning.  The  two  women, 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  continues  Paul,  are  two  covenants  which  God  has 
established  with  man.  (^^ladijicTj  cannot  here  retain  the  meaning  of 
"  testament,  promise  of  an  inheritance/'  because  the  latter  is  not 
applicable  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it  is  here  merely  =  n"*':^.**)  Hagar, 
the  slave,  means  the  one  of  these  covenants,  the  law,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated on  Mount  Sinai,  and  proceeded  thence  as  from  its  centre. 
"Phis  law  is  now,  by  this  comparison  with  Hagar,  represented  as 
a  mother  who  communicates  her  stoHis  to  her  children  ;  the  slave 
can  bear  only  slaves.  This  is  denoted  by  the  addition  "gen- 
dering to  bondage"  {elg  SovXelav  ycwwaaf ),  viz.,  the  covenant,  and 
ver.  25  the  SovXevei  iisra  tCjv  Te/cvdyv  avTifg^  is  in  bondage  with  her 
children.  Sarah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  woman,  who  therefore 
bears  free  children,  represents  the  other  covenant.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  hence  called  y^rjiTTiQ  ^fuHiv^  ac.  marevdvroiv  ;  all  believers  thus 
bear  likewise  the  character  of  the  institution  to  which  they  be- 
long. But,  besides  this  parallel,  Paul  further  uses  for.  denoting  the 
two  covenants  the  names  ^  vvv  and  ^  dvt,)  'lepovaaXrjii.  We  are  not 
to  understand  by  this  expression  an  antithesis  between  the  low- 
lying  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  higher  citadel  of  Zion,  or 
between  the  old  Salem  in  the  time  of  Melchisedec  (Gen.  xiv.  18) 
and  the  later  Jerusalem,  as  all  later  interpreters  acknowledge :  it 
opposes  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  as  type  of  the  institution  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  had  its  centre  in  that  city  and  the  temple  in 
it,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  type  of  the  institution  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  expressions  vvv  and  dvu)  =  therefore  yrjivog 
and  hrovpdvio^,  which  latter  name  occurs  Heb.  xil  22  ;  Rev.  xxi.  2. 
How  far  we  are  to  understand  this  new  Jerusalem  as  something 
real  cannot  be  considered  until  we  come  to  explain  the  Revelation, 
which  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  new  or  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem ;  it  is  here  sufficient  to  regard  it  in  general  only  as  a  type  of 
the  city  of  the  Faithful,  as  the  noXiTevfia  iv  ovpavolq  (Phil,  iii  20),, 
thus  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  i,  e.,  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Spirit  working  in  it.  Had  Paul  understood  nothing  real  by 
it,  no  comparison  between  the  New  Testament  constitution  and 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  could  have  been  drawn.  The  Rabbis,, 
too,  who  often  use  this  representation,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  like  Isaiah  liv.  11,  12,  Ix.  18,  Ixii.  6,. 
Ezek.  xlviii.,  understood  something  real  by  the  term  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. (See  the  passages  in  the  well-known  writings  of  Schottgen,. 
Lightfoot,  Bertholdt,  and  Winer,  in  the  Comm.  page  113.  The 
closer  consideration  of  the  Rabbinical  ideas  we  also  defer  to  the 

*  See  on  diadtjxrjy  with  the  epithets  waXaiUf  npurifj  Katvrjt  devrSpa^  via,  Matth.  xxvL 
28 ;  2  Cor.  iiu  6,  14 ;  Heb.  viii.  7,  8,  ix.  15,  xil  24. 
f  On  yevvuVf  applied  to  womeOi  see  Luke  i,  13,  57, 
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exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.)  Thus,  then,  we  have  remaining 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  details  only  the  words  (in  verse  25)  rb 
yap  "Ayap  livd  6pog  iarlv  iv  t§  'Apa/3/(i,  avaroixet  (Je,  k.  t.  X,,  which 
clearly  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  nature  of  a  subordinate  remark, 
of  a  merely  parenthetical  clause.  Could  we  indeed  adopt  the  read- 
ing TO  yap  livd  6po^  lariv^  which  Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of 
C.F.G.  has  put  in  the  text,  every  difficulty  would  vanish  ;  but  the 
context  will  by  no  means  permit  its  reception,  not  to  mention  that 
A.D.E.  vouch  for  the  common  reading,  and  the  supposition  is  but 
too  probable  that  it  was  adopted  only  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the 
common  one.  For  the  yap  imperatively  requires  something  which 
lays  a  foundation  in  some  way  for  verse  24 ;  but  the  mere  remark 
that  Sinai  is  a  mountain  of  Arabia  can  prove  nothing.  According 
to  the  common  reading,  however,  a  sort  of  proof  is  couched  in  the 
words  :  "  the  word  Hagar  (t6  not  ^),  namely,  means  in  Arab^  the 
mountain  Sinai.'*  Now  the  word  means  in  Arabic  '^  a  rock''  (see 
Winer  on  this  passage);  Sinai  might  therefore,  well  be  so  called  by 
the  natives,  though  definite  proofs  of  it  are  wanting.*  But,  at  all 
events,  we  must  not  refer  it  to  any  kindred  names  of  cities  or  na- 
tions, since  all  is  to  be  referred  to  Mount  Sinai.  The  proper  ety- 
mology of  the  name  "^t;  is,  however,  it  is  well-known,  totally  diflTerent; 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  "  to  flee."  (See  Gesenius  in  the  Lex.  on 
this  word.)  Finally,  it  is  said  of  Hagar,  in  the  sense  pointed  out, 
avoToixst  rg  vvv  *lepovaaX7Jp,  she  coincides  with  the  Jerusalem  that  now 
is.  IvaroixBlv  is  not  found  again  in  the  New  Testament ;  it  means 
"  to  go  together  with  one  another,  to  go  in  a  row,"  then  "  to  coin- 
cide with,  to  be  in  concord  with,  to  answer  to."  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  is  brought  into  comparison  with,  first,  Sinai,  and 
then  Jerusalem  ;  the  two  correspond  with  one  another,  since  both 
places  may  be  considered  as  centres  of  the  Old  Testament  life.  (The 
grammatical  construction  is,  finally,  not  quite  regular,  for  after  fi(a 
fiiv  in  verse  24,  hipa  6i  should  have  followed  in  verse  26 ;  but  Paul 
lets  the  figure  drop,  as  being  self-evident,  and  names  directly  the 
thing  compared.) 

We  may  now,  after  this,  consider  more  closely  Paul's  conduct  in 
the  allegorical  treatment  of  this  passage  of  the  Old  l^estament. 
The  general  observations  on  the  mode  of  treating  the  Old  Testa^- 
ment  in  the  New,  as  already  remarked  on  1  Cor.  x.  1,  we  defer  until 
-the  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  referring,  by  the  way, 
to  the  already-cited  first  appendix  of  Tholuck  to  this  epistle. 
Por,  if  this  passage  involved  merely  a  common  typical  applica- 
tion, such  as  we  have  often  already  found  occasion  to  mention,  it 
would  require  no  further  consideration ;   but  it  has  peculiarities 

*  The  famotjs  chief  city  of  Idumea^  Petra,  "  The  Bock  City"  is,  ia  Arabic,  Elhhagar. 
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that  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  True,  the 
typical  application  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, has  nothing  extraordinary.  The  places  where  the  law  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  where  it  found  its  abiding  centre  in  the  Temple,  could 
be  most  fitly  put  for  the  institution  of  the  law  itself.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  Sarah,  and  especially  of  Hagar,  for  such  a  purpose, 
seems  surprising  ;  it  would  seem  that  every  free  woman  and  every 
bond  woman,  who  had  descendants  by  one  man,  might  with  equ^ 
justice  be  referred  to  in  the  same  manner. 

But  this  seeming  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not 
the  women  per  se  who  are  here  used  as  types,  but  Abraham's  wiveSi 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  typical  character  seems  confined  to 
some  few  chief  persons,  who  are,  as  it  were,  central  characters  ;  to 
these  Abraham  especially  belongs,  as  ancestor  of  the  people  of  God. 
What  happens  to  him  and  about  him  admits  of  a  pre-figurative  ac- 
ceptation, and  so  do  his  wives  and  children ;  but  by  no  means  every 
wife  and  every  child.  The  sacred  writers  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  understood  history,  as  it  were,  in  its  deepest  root,  in 
its  authorized  import.  They  looked  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
thus  beheld  already  formed,  when  as  yet  in  the  earliest  germ,  like 
fruit  in  the  blossom,  what  was  later  to  be  developed.  Without  this 
spiritual  glance,  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding,  employed  by  the  Babbis 
and  enthusiasts  of  all  d^l^riptions  at  all  times,  is  only  a  means  of 
imparting  an  apparently  biblical  sanction  to  the  wildest  creations 
of  frenzy.  Our  time,  therefore,  as  not  being  favoured  with  so  in- 
tense an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  proceed  independently  in  the 
adoption  of  types,  but  must  adhere  to  those  expressed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 

The  most  difficult  point,  however,  in  the  present  passage  is  cer- 
tainly still  the  mention  of  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai.  Can  it  be 
assumed  that  this  point  too  has  real  internal  truth  ;  that  between 
the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  and  the  relation  to  the  law  of  the 
maid-servant  of  Abraham,  bearing  the  same  name,  there  exists  a 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Impartiality  requires  us  to  confess 
that  this  is  not  only  not  demonstrable,  but  is  even  improbable. 
True,  the  language  is  not  to  be  explained,  "  because  Mount  Sinai 
is  called  Hagar  in  Arabic,  therefore  Abraham's  maid-servant 
must  be  a  type  of  the  law,"  but  only  thus  :  *'  because  Abraham's 
maid-servant  Hagar  is  a  type  of  the  law,  it  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered as  providential  that  an  identity  of  the  name  of  Sinai,  where 
the  law  was  promulgated,  with  that  of  Hagar,  exists ;  and  that 
too  precisely  in  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  Hagar's  son." 
But,  even  with  this  milder  turn,  we  can  still  see  in  the  remark 
of  Paul  (which  is,  in  fact,  but  cursorily  introduced  in  a  subordin- 
ate clause),  merely  an  ingenious  application  of  an  accidental  dr- 
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cumstance^  which  stands  in  no  intimate  connexion  with  that  main 
line  of  argument  which  is  based  on  profounder  and  intrinsic  truth. 
Paul  might  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Arabia  (see  on  i.  17),  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Arabic  name  of  Sinai,  and  feels  himself 
induced  to  impart  this  information  here  by  the  way,  in  order  to  offer 
to  the  reader  a  certain  connexion,  though  a  very  slight  one,  between 
the  maid-servant  Hagar  and  Mount  Sinai 

Ver.  27. — Paul  in  what  follows  connects  with  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  his  wife  a  prophetic  passage,  Is.  liv.  1.  In  this,  it  is 
true,  mention  is  not  expressly  made  of  Sarah,  but  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  the  true  Israel,  is  addressed,  and  a  joyful  prosperity 
promised  it.  But  Sarah  might  be  as  appropriately  taken  as  the  type 
of  this  community  as  Abraham  and  IsraeL  In  fact,  the  barrenness 
of  Sarah  with  the  subsequent  birth  of  Isaac  could  fitly  be  used  in 
order  to  compare  with  them  the  long  spiritual  unfruitfulness  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  subsequent  fulness  of  spiritual  blessing  in 
Christ.  In  sense,  Ps.  ex.  3  is  exactly  similar.  Finally  Paul  here 
implicitly  follows  the  LXX.  (The  (>fi^ov  is  explained  by  the  phrase 
pTJywiu  <fxov7iv^  which  also  occurs  in  profane  writers  [Aristoph.  Nub. 
V.  963],  rumpere  vocem.  [Virg.  Mn,  ii.  129.] — ^The  noXXa  ftaAAov  ij 
answers  to  i*  d'»a^ 

Vers.  28,  29. — The  birth  of  Isaac,  in  consequence  of  the  Divine 
promise,  is  now  compared,  in  the  following  verses,  with  the  spiritual 
birth  of  the  faithful ;  man  after  the  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  stands  par- 
allel with  IshmaeL  The  two,  flesh  and  spirit,  are  contrary  to  each 
other.  (GaL  v.  17.)  This  was  shewn  even  at  that  time,  and  now 
too  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  appears  typical  in  this  point  of 
view  also.  The  Scriptures  give  but  slight  intimations  of  these  con- 
tests between  the  brothers  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  12,  xxi  9),  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  relate  more  about  them. — ^iwkuv  refers  here 
primarily  to  contrasts  in  the  mass,  not  merely  between  believers 
and  unbelievers,  bvi  also  between  the  pure  and  impure  among  the 
former.  Thus  the  Judaists  shewed  themselves  as  carnal,  whilst  they 
so  vehemently  persecuted  Paul,  the  true  spiritual  man.  But  the 
term  also  verifies  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  individual  ;  the  old  and 
the  new  man  must  be  contrary  to  one  another,  and  the  former  be 
thrust  ^ut  unsparingly  with  might  and  main.  Paul's  mode  of  view- 
ing the  relation  of  man  from  one  central  point  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  many  sides  which  the  above  reflection  presents  to  us ;  the 
sacred  writer  stands  at  the  inmost  centre  of  life,  and  bears  in  his 
spirit  all  the  radii  united. 

Vers.  30,  31. — In  this  contest  the  spirit  is  to  overcome  ;  hence 
the  command  to  drive  out  the  bond  woman  and  her  son  according 
to  Gen.  xxi.  10.  The  apparent  harshness  and  injustice  of  Abra- 
ham's conduct  towards  Hagar  and  Ishmael  find  their  justification 
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in  this  spiritual  conception  of  the  occurrence.  HerCy  too,  Paul 
brings  again  before  us  the  inheritance,  and  adjuges  it  to  the  children 
of  the  free  woman  alone.  There  is  naturally  couched  in  the  infer- 
ence, v6r.  31,  dpa — kaiiev^  the  exhortation  at  the  same  time  to  conduct 
in  accordance  with  this  position,  and  manfully  to  withstand  the 
flesh.  (In  ver.  31  the  manuscripts  greatly  vary  as  to  dpa ;  Aome  add 
ovv,  others  6e  ;  others  again,  instead  of  it,  read  iiiidq  <5e,  others  6i6. 
Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of  B.D.E.  prefers  6l6^ 

Chap.  V.  1. — The  discussion  then  closes  with  the  exhortation  to 
maintain  this  liberty  which  had  become  theirs  through  Christ ;  the 
chapter  therefore  should  have  closed  with  this  verse.  But,  how.ever 
simple  the  idea  of  the  verse  in  general  is,  it  is  diflBcult  to  estab- 
lish the  text  in  detail  wjjbh  any  certainty,  on  account  of  the  many 
variations  in  the  MSS.  Lachmann  has,  on  the  authority  of  the 
MSS.  A.B.C.D.E.r.G.,  omitted  (wv  and  i  after  iX^vdei^ii^,  and,  on 
that  of  A.B.C.D.,  inserted  ovv  after  OTTJ/cere^  so  that  the  text  runs  : 
T§  ^XevOepig,  ijfiag  Xpiorbg  TjXevdipiMXjev  •  aTTJKere  ovv,  mi  fi^  ndXiv  ivy(^ 
SovXeiag  ivixsaOe.  But  Kuckert  justly  remarks  in  opposition,  that 
the  article  t^  seems  here  out  of  place ;  (rnj/cere,  too,  would  stand 
without  any  object.  Since,  now,  the  ^  might  so  easily  be  merged 
in  'fjfidg,  the  latter,  it  seems,  must,  though  on  slighter  evidence,  be 
retained  in  the  text ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ovv  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  follow  an^Kere,  (On  (vybg  dovkeiag  cf.  Acts  xv.  10.  Instead  of 
it.  Acts  XV.  28,  has  pdpog. — The  proper  meaning  of  ivexea6<u  is 
"  to  be  fettered,  bound,"  then  "  to  be  laden,  oppressed,"  so  that  the 
sense  is  :  "  let  not  yourselves  be  again  [see  at  iv.  9]  laden  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage  I") 


§  8.  Wabning  against  Apostact. 

(v.  2-12.) 

To  the  preceding  exhortation  there  is  now  pertinently  annexed 
an  earnest  warning,  as  Paul  points  out  whither  falling  back  to  the 
law  leads  ;  he  declares  this  with  his  whole  apostolical  authority,  and 
names  himself,  therefore,  by  name.  "  If  ydu  submit  to  circumcis- 
ion, Christ  will  profit  you  nothing."  Here  again  it  is  self-evident 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  outward  act  of  circumcision,  but  of 
circumcision  with  the  idea  of  through  it  winning  salvation ;  else 
Paul  would  not  himself  have  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised. 
(Acts  xvi  3.)  The  view  of  the  Judaists  had  a  totally  different  di- 
rection, as  we  find  it  expressed  Acts  xv.  1  :  idv  nij  neptTefivrjode  t<^ 
idei  Mowaewf,  ov  dvvdoOe  auidf(v<u,  unless  ye  be  circumcised,  etc.  (The 
I6e  =  niTi  is  accented  by  Fritzsche  as  paroxytone,  by  Griesbach  as 
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ozytone.  This  latter  is  the  Attic  pronunciation  according  to  the 
grammarians,  but  the  former  is,  with  Fritzsche,  for  this  very  reason 
to  be  preferred,  because  in  the  later  Greek  much  that  is  not  Attio 
prevails,  which  the  copyists  were  tempted  to  alter.) 

Ver.  8. — Paul  represents  circumcision  with  great  emphasis  as 
the  bond  of  connexion  with  the  law ;  therefore  whoever  becomes 
circumcised  becomes  a  debtor  for  the  whole  law  (as  baptism  joins 
to  Christ);  and,  as  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve  two  masters, 
he  thereby  rends  himself  from  the  gospel.  But  still  all  this  has 
force  only  on  the  supposition  that  through  circumcision  salvation  is 
sought ;  if  that  is  not  the  case,  but  circumcision  is  only  performed 
as  a  pious  custom,  or  out  of  accommodation  to  Jewish  ideas,  as  in 
the  case  of  Timothy,  it  has  of  course  no  such  consequences.  (Eoppe 
erroneously  takes  ndXiv  in  the  sense  of  contra;  it  relates  to  the  oral 
decisions  of  Paul  in  Galatia,  for  as  yet  in  his  epistle  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  sort.) 

Ver.  4. — Paul  takes  the  causing  one's-self  to  be  circumcised  as 
exactly  identical  with  being  justified  by  the  law ;  but  to  seek  justi- 
fication in  the  law  is  to  be  separated  from  Christ,  to  be  fallen  from 
grace.  (At  Rom.  vii.  6  it  is  said  in  the  same  way :  tcarrfpr/TJOfirs 
inb  v6fwv.  Theophylact  aptly  interprets  :  fpqSefdav  Kotvojvlav  ix'uv 
*i€Ta  Tov  Xpiarov, — The  second  clause  is  annexed  rhetorically  as  an 
asyndeton. — 'Eicnirrreiv  involves  an  allusion  to  a  firm,  secure  position, 
which  grace  affords,  and  which  those  are  fallen  from  who  seek  their 
justification  in  the  law.  See  2  Pet.  iii.  17  ;  Sir.  xxxiv.  7.  On  the 
form  l^ene^aTe  see  Winer's  Gr.  §  13, 1.) 

Vers.  5,  6. — The  following  verses  contrast  the  right  way  (viz.,  to 
wait  for  righteousness  from  faith)  with  that  erroneous  way.  •  But  if 
only  a  hojpe  of  righteousness  and  a  waiting  for  it  (dneKdix^oBcu)  are 
here  spoken  of,  whereas  it  is  elsewhere  represented  as  a  present  bless- 
ing immediately  annexed  to  faith,  it  is  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  Paul  conceives  of  righteousness  as  it  is  realized  in  man  ;  right- 
eousness regarded  olyectively  in  Christ,  is  complete — subjectively  in 
man,  it  remains  an  object  of.  hope,  because  it  does  not  appear  com- 
pleted here  below.  (See  on  Rom.  iii.  21.)  Matthies  justly  disap- 
proves Winer's  finding  in  the  phrase  dneicdexeoOcu  iXnida  a  pleonastic 
character.  •  But  Matthfes  errs  in  attributing  to  the  word  dneKdixeaOcu 
the  meaning,  "  to  make  one's  own,  to  lay  hold  of ;"  that  meaning 
does  not  in  general  belong  to  dneKd.,  and  least  of  all  in  the  dialect  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  always  means  "  to  wait  for."  But 
since  iXnig  is  more  closely  defined  as  iXnlg  dcKaioavvf]^,  the  connexion 
with  dneKd.  can  take  place  without  any  pleonasm.  Certainly  we 
cannot  say  iXftida  dnacd.,  "  to  wait  for  a  hope,"  but  we  may  well  say 
**  we  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  in  the  Spirit  by  faith,  t.  e.,  we 
cherish  the  expectation  that  faith  will  at  some  time  (viz.,  at  the  Di- 
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vine  jndgment-seat)  be  acknowledged  as  our  righteousness/'  But 
the  expectation  is  present^  the  hope  of  righteousness  is  future.  But 
this  passage  still  remains  peculiar^  especially  in  Paul;  who  oommonly 
represents  faith  as  the  possession  of  righteousness. — ^Further,  as  re- 
lates to  nvevfiari,  it  forms  here  the  antithesis  to  eropic/,  the  merely 
exterior  nature,  on  which  the  hope  of  the  Judaists  was  grounded. 
All  other  distinctions  (iii.  28),  Jew  or  Greek,  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,  have  no  force  in  Christ  (and  the  sphere  of  life  which  par- 
takes of  his  fulness,  viz.,  the  church);  there  the  whole  question  is  of 
faith.  But  in  order  to  preclude  one's  understanding  by  faith  a  mere 
historical  assent,  as  the  Judaists  used  to  do,  6i'  iydTrqg  ivepyovfiivrji 
working  by  love^  is  added.  Love  is  here  represented  as  most  inti* 
mately  united  with  faith,*  so  that  faith  can  through  love  express  its 
workings,  yet  without  ever  identifying  itself  with  it.  That  the  two  can 
appear  separate  also,  and  how,  see  at  1  Cor.  xiil  2.  The  operations 
of  faith  united  with  love  then  are  the  ipya  tcaXd  or  dyciSd,  which  must 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  believing  heart  as  fruits  of  a  good  tree. 
Paul  always  points  to  the  foundation,  and  therefore  attributes  no 
importance  to  good  works,  j^er  se;  but  James  (chap,  ii.)  looks  con- 
versely to  the  effects,  and  rather  presupposes  their  cause.  (Ver.  6, 
at  laxvei  we  may  supply  el^  a<,yri]piav,) 

Vers.  7,  8. — Paul  cannot,  as  yet,  find  any  comfort  as  regards  the 
errors  of  the  Gaiatians,  and  his  hopes  of  them  thereby  destroyed  ;  he 
again  apostrophizes  them  directly  and  says :  ^^  Ye  ran  so  stoutly, 
developed  yourselves  so  well  in  Christianity,  who  has  held  you  back 
from  obedience  to  the  truth  ?"  (The  text.  rec.  reads  dveK(nl)€,  but 
the  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  iviKoipe  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  See 
Rom.  x^  22  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18. — [It  is  well  known  that  after  verbs  of 
hindering  fi'j  follows  with  the  infinitive. — The  MSS.  F.G.  have  be- 
tween vers.  7  and  8  the  words  fATjdevl  neiOeaOe,  which,  however,  are 
to  be  considered  as  a  spurious  addition.)  ^^  The  readiness  to  be  per- 
suaded (which  you  evinced  towards  those  who  kept  you  back  from 
the  truth)  came  not  of  God,  who  hath  called  you,"  but  rather  from 
the  father  of  lies. 

(The  form  neiafiov^  is  only  found  a  few  times  in  Eustathius,  and 
in  this  passage.  We  might  wish  to  refer  the  word  in  an  active 
sense  to  the  persuasive  arts  of  Paul's  antagonists  ;  but  the  allusion 
to  nelOeadai  preceding,  justly  makes  the  later  interpreters  prefer  the 
pcLsaive  meaning.) 

Vers.  9, 10. — The  discourse  proceeds  from  ver.  7  onwards  without 
any  connexion  by  particles  ;  hence  the  separate  sentences  have  in 
their  connexion  a  degree  of  indeterminateness.  The  metaphor  of 
the  leaven  is  of  course  to  be  taken  here  in  a  bad  sense,  for  a  prin- 
ciple of  corruption.  It  is  used  otherwise,  as  is  well  known,  Matth. 
*  C£  on  both  theee  sad  hope^  the  remarki  on  1  Cor.  ziiL  13,  and  on  Bom.  ill  21. 
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xiii  33  ;  Luke  xiii.  21.  But  whether  the  leaven  is  the  doctrine 
or  the  persons  of  Paul's  adversaries,  and  the  dough  {<t>vpafui)  the 
whole  community  or  the  disposition  of  the  individuals,  may  seem 
questionable.  If  one  considers,  however,  that  the  doctrine  is  closely 
connected  with  the  persons  who  preach  it,  and  that  the  community 
consists  of  individuals  whose  state  of  feeling  determines  that  of  the 
body,  it  seems  best  to  leave  the  statement  in  the  vague  terms  in 
which  the  apostle  gives  it,  and  to  permit  its  application  in  every 
way  that  has  been  pointed  out.  But  the  antithesis  of  great  and 
small  is  to  be  adhered  to.  One  idea  can  poison  the  whole  inner 
man ;  one  misleader  can  disturb  a  whole  community.  (For  (vfAol 
D.E.  read  SoXol,  which  Valkenaer  would  prefer.  Zvfwl  might,  in  &ct, 
have  been  taken  from  1  Cor.  v.  6.  Still  dokol  may  certainly  rather  be 
an  interpretation  of  ^vfwZ,  which  gradually  crept  into  the  text.)  Ver. 
10,  too,  follows,  without  any  particle  :  "  I  have  confidence  in  you  in 
the  Lord  (t.  e.,  so  far  as  you  are  in  Christ,  and  rejoice  in  his  help), 
that  ye  will  be  none  otherwise  minded."  This  thought  might,  in 
itself,  be  just  as  well  referred  to  something  individual  as  general. 
The  subsequent  mention,  however,  of  the  judgment  upon  Paul's 
adversaries,  renders  it  more  natural  to  take  it  as  general,  in  this 
wise  :  "  I  am  certain  ye  will  not  give  yourselves  up  to  any  errors  of 
doctrine,  and  thus  the  punishment  of  apostacy  will  not  fall  on  you  ; 
but,  etc."  The  singular  6  rapdaacjv,  in  connexion  with  the  5(rng  &v 
$,  obliges  us  to  imagine  some  one  of  the  false  teachers  in  Galatia  as 
especially  dangerous,  for,  according  to  i.  7,  iv.  17,  v.  12,  there  were 
several  of  them.  (Kp^fia  is  put  as  the  cause  for  the  effect  =  ^^  pun- 
ishment," as  it  often  is.  See  Acts  xxiv.  25  ;  Rom.  ii.  2,  3,  iii.  8, 
xiii  2.)  • 

Ver.  11. — But  now  the  transition  from  the  punishment  of  his 
adversaries  to  his  own  preaching,  and  that  too  of  circumcision,  seems 
very  obscure  and  arbitrary.  "  Why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  if  I 
yet  preach  circumcision  ?"  True,' the  first  ^rt  before  Krjpvaacj  is  want- 
ing in  D.F.G.,  but  it  has  certainly  been  omitted  only  because  it 
seemed  so  difficult  to  explain.  Had,  then,  Paul  ever  preached  cir- 
cumcision {{,  e.,  taught  that  circumcision  must  be  undergone)  that 
he  could  say  "  if  I  yet  preach  circumcision  ?"  We  cannot  refer  it  to 
his  labours  before  his  conversion,  for  tcripvaacj,  preach,  can  never  be 
used  for  them  ;  and  that  Paul  should  have  required  circumcbion  in 
the  earlier  time  of  his  Christian  labours  is  not  to  be  supposed,  be- 
cause he  appears  firmly  fixed  in  the  same  general  views  from  the 
beginning.  The  passage  can  therefore  be  only  understood  thus :  the 
TTepiTOfjLTjv  Ki]pvoa(M)  refers  to  a  change  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  in  refers  to  the  inferiority  of  these  views  as  to  circumcision, 
so  that  the  meaning  is  this  :  ^Mf  I  still  stand  on  such  a  footing  that 
I  require  circumcision,  as  some  of  my  adversaries  maintain,  why,  then, 
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am  I  persecuted  ?  In  that  case  every  cause  for  it  is  surely  wanting  \" 
So  already  Chrysostom  and  most  of  the  better  interpreters.  But  the 
Judaists  might  find  plausible  motives  for  such  charges  in  Paul's  con- 
duct, as  he  sometimes  accommodated  himself  to  the  Jewish  views, 
e.  g.,  by  the  circumcision  of  Timothy.  But  what  connexion  has  that 
with  what  preceded  ?  The  train  of  ideas  I  suppose  to  be  this  :  the 
mention  of  the  Divine  judgment  (ver.  10)  leads  him  to  the  human 
judgment  that  is  passed  on  him.  He  shews  up  that  human  judg- 
ment in  its  falsehood,  and  at  the  same  time  intimates  how  easily 
he  might  evade  it  if  he  would  sacrifice  aught  of  Divine  truth  ;  for 
it  is  only  in  that  Divine  truth,  in  the  oflfence,  which  the  doctrifie  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  gives  (aicdvdakov  oravpov,)  {,  c,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  faith  alone  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  that 
the  reason  of  the  persecution  of  him  consists.  (Cf.  on  amvdaXov 
aravpov  1  Cor.  i.  17,  seq.,  23  ;  Phil.  iii.  18,  with  GaL  vi.  12,  14.  The 
dpa  tcaTTJpyTjTcUy "  is  then  ceased,"  supposes  the  el  TrepiTOfArjv  KtipvaoG)  to 
be  taken  as  true.  The  sentence  dpa,  k.  t.  A.,  is  not  to  be  understood 
with  Knapp  as  a  question,  but  with  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Kiickert, 
as  a  conclusion.)  * 

Ver.  12. — ^An  imprecation  of  punishment  against  his  opponents 
then  concludes  this  part  of  the  epistle.  These  adversaries  are  here 
called  dvaaTaT(wvTeg  (Acts  xvii.  6,  xxi.  88)  vfJidg,  as,  before,  rapdaaov- 
reg,  inasmuch  as  they  made  the  Galatian  Christians  waver  in  their 
faith.  (The  verb  is  derived  from  the  form  dvaararog,  "  frightened, 
driven  away.")  But  the  S<t>eXov  nal  dnoK&ipovrcu  is  hard  to  explain. 
"OeXov  is  certainly,  in  the  New  Testament,  treated  as  a  particle, 
and  construed  regularly  with  the  indicative,  with  the  fvJture,  it 
is  true,  only  Aere.  (See  Winer's  Gr,  §  41,  5,  Anm.  2.)  But 
what  is  a7ro/K$7rre<y0(M  to  signify  here  ?  Many  interpreters  have, 
after  the  analogy  of  ri^,  thought  of  exclusion  from  communion  with 
the  church,  so  that  the  church  would  be  considered  as  a  body  from 
which  the  individual  as  a  limb  might  be  cut  off  by  excommunication. 
But  the  Koi  does  not  suit  that  view,  and  besides  the  word  is  never 
found  so.  The  parallel  passage  of  PhiL  iii.  2,  leads  to  another  cer- 
tainly somewhat  curious  idea.  *AnoK6TTTeaOai,  namely,  means  "  to  be 
castrated,  to  be  a  eunuch."  The  word  is  put  in  juxtaposition  with 
nepiTefivecOai,  for  which  the  Judaists  were  so  zealous,  by  way  of  re- 
buke, in  this  sense  :  "may  those  friends  of  the  nepiToiirj  who  so  trouble 
you  be  not  only  circumcised^  but  even  castrated'*  Thus  the  Fathers 
interpreted  ever  since  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  and  subsequently 
the  best  modem  interpreters,  following  Grotius  and  Koppe.  We 
recognize  in  this  bitter  sarcasm  how  exceedingly  Paul  was  excited 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  literal  interpreters  who  everywhere 
clandestinely  followed  him,  and  estranged  from  him  his  most  faithful 
churches. 
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PART    THIRD. 

(V.  18— VI.  18.) 

§  9.  Warning  acrunst  the  Abuse  of  Liberty. 

(v.  13— vL  10.) 

Paul  having  now,  in  so  detafled  and  impressive  a  way,  maintained 
the  freedom  of  believers  from  the  law  in  every  sense  of  it,  feels  him- 
self, by  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  impelled  again  to  bring 
forward  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  For,  since  the  old  man  is 
still  living  in  the  l)eliever,  the  danger  of  gradually  growing  lukewarm 
in  the  faith  and  negligent  in  respect  of  morals,  is  imminent.  The 
originally  living  faith  then  sinks  down  to  a  mere  historical  a^ssent^ 
which  is  powerless  to  restrain  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  true  spirit- 
ual freedom  degenerates  into  an  antinomian  liberty  of  the  flesh. 
Paul,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  warns  his  readers  with  most  partic- 
ular earnestness  against  this  temptation,  to  which  his  doctrines  were 
peculiarly  exposed. 

Ver.  13. — Paul  starts  from  the  most  general  view,^'  kXevOepig,  ^icA?}- 
OfiTSyi.  c.,  "ye  were  called  to  freedom/'  namely,  in  order  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  it  (cf  1  Thess.  iv.  7),  "only  you  are  not  to  abuse  \t/' 
fj^vov  fjLTj  sc.  rptirere^  or  rpsxptjTef  ttjv  kXevdepiav  elg  a^op/t^v  t§  aapKL 
(See  on  a^opju??, Kom.  vii.  8,  11  ;  2  Cor.  v.  12  ;  1  Tim.  v.  14.  "An 
occasion,  that  is  to  say,  to  exhibit  itself — ^to  become  active  in  its  na- 
ture.") Paul  names  as  antithesis  to  the  flesh,  the  serving  by  love. 
The  latter  is  self-denial,  which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others,  as 
the  former  seelcs  its  own  pleasure. — ^ovXeveiv  dXkrjXoLg  relates  natu- 
rally, not  only  to  assistance  in  temporal  matters,  but  also  and  espe- 
cially to  spiritual  furtherance  and  help.  (D.E.F.G.  read  t§  dyaTrxi 
rov  TTvevfiaTog,  but  nveiJiM  seems  to  have  been  added  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  antithesis  to  (rdp^,) 

Ver.  14. — Paul  now  establishes  the  absolute  perfection  of  love 
by  representing  it  as  the  power  which  fulfils  the  law,  which  idea 
was  previously  discussed  Matth.  xix.  19  ;  Rom,  xiiL  9.  The  verse 
is  connected  with  the  preceding  one  thus  :  "  the  whole  law  is  ful- 
filled in  the  one  word,  Love  thy  neighbour ;  if  you,  therefore, 
practise  this  love  of  your  neighbour,  you  walk,  in  general,  according 
to  God's  will''    The  love  of  orie's  neighbour  is  here  named  only  in 
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consequence  of  the  context ;  the  same,  of  course,  holds  good  of  the 
love  of  God,  for  love,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  same  in  its  nature.  (On 
putting  6  nag  v6fwg  for  Ttdg  6  vofiog,  see  Winer's  Gr.,  p.  111. — ^Acts 
XX.  18,  xxvii.  87  ;  1  Tim.  i.  16,  the  same  collocation  is  found.  For 
iv  hi  Uy(^  D.E.F.G.  read  kv  ^A/yoj,  and  D.F.G.,  in  what  follows,  also 
omit  kv  Tw.  However,  it  is  scarcely  imaginable  that  Paul  should 
have  called  love  6')dyov ;  no  critic,  therefore,  has  ventured  to  receive 
that  reading  into  the  text. — hJbyog  =  w,  commandment.  For  ttX^ 
povTot  Marcion  already  read  7re7rA^/96)T<u,as  do  also  A.B.C.,and  Lach- 
mann  ;  in  fact,  the  change  into  nXripovTai  is  much  more  conceivable. 
For  they  took  nXfipovaBcu  in  the  sense  ^^  to  fulfil,  to  keep,*'  but  it  is 
here  =  dvaK&jMXatovaBai^  Eom.  xiii.  9. — The  text.  rec.  reads  kavr6v^ 
not  (Teavrdv,  but  the  manuscripts  are  decidedly  for  aeavrdv.  How- 
ever, in  case  no  misunderstanding  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  can  also  stand  where,  strictly  that  of  the  second 
would  be  required.    See  Winer's  Gr.,  §  22,  5.) 

Ver.  16. — Whilst  prosperity  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
mutual  love,  want  of  it  leads  to  destruction.  The  figure  by  which 
Paul  expresses  this  idea  is  taken  from  wild  beasts,  and  therefore 
doKveiv^  mreaSleiv^  and  dvaXjUiSrjvcu  are  to  be  taken  as  a  climax.  Wo 
must  here  think  neither  of  Divine  nor  human  punishments  alone, 
but  comprehensively  of  all  the  injuries  which  can  befal  one  human 
being  through  another. 

Vers.  16, 17. — The  exhortations  to  practise  love,  receive,  in  what 
follows,  their  psychological  foundation  ;  the  discourse  makes  a  tran- 
sition from  the  outer  conflict  to  the  inner  one,  and  here  shews  the 
root  of  the  former,  and  the  way  to  victory  in  it.  Paul  describes, 
just  as  in  Eom.  vii  14,  seq.,  the  inward  struggle  between  flesh 
and  spirit.  This  fight  takes  place  not  only  in  the  awakened  man 
but  also  in  the  regenerate  one  (see  the  remarks  on  the  above  pas- 
sage), only  that  the  latter  is  victorious,  whilst  the  former  continu- 
ally succumbs.  This  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit  is  so  strong 
that  it  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  Holy  Scriptures  know  no 
emancipation  of  the  flesh ;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  man  is  to  be 
crucified,  v.  24,  and  die,  the  new  man  of  the  Spirit  is  to  live  and 
rule.  Now  it  is  singular  that  Paul,  in  this  passage  speaks  not  merely 
of  a  lusting  {eniOvfielv)  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  but  also,  vice 
versdy  of  a  lusting  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  The  soul  arrives 
at  the  enjojrment  of  those  holy  aspirations  of  the  spirit,  of  the  blessed 
joy  of  serving  God  even  in  the  strictest  self-denial,  only  when  it  has 
served  God  a  considerable  time,  and,  as  it  were,  proved  its  fidelity. 
At  first  it  only  feels  the  bitterness  of  the  fight.  (In  ver.  16  there  is 
couched  in  the  iniBvfdav  aapKbg  ov  /*^  reXitj^e,  ye  tviU  not  accomplish 
the  desire  of  the  fleshy  the  withholding  the  surrender  of  the  wilL 
The  existence  of  the  desire  man  cannot  destroy,  but  he  can  turn 
Vol.  IV.— 37 
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away  from  it  in  the  will  not  to  fulfil  it ;  it  is  only  the  acquicscenoe 
of  the  will  with  the  hist  that  is  the  actual  sin  which  bringeth  forth 
death  [James  i.  15].  Finally,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Christian  is 
to  walk  is  here  not  the  human  spirit  alone^  but  that  spirit  in  tig 
unity  with  ihd  Divine  Spirit^  which  is  poured  out  into  the  heart  of 
the  believer. — Iva  (irj,  k.  t.  A.,  expresses  the  conception  tdeologiccdly ; 
the  ultimate  object  of  God,  in  this  conflict,  is  to  withdraw  man  from 
davery  to  his  own  will,  and  subject  him  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.) 

Ver.  18. — But  this  struggle  is  not  by  any  means  a  legal  work,  as 
Ti  the  believer  made  his  salvation  dependent  on  his  success  in  it,  and 
fitaoied  he  could  attain  salvation  himself  by  it ;  man  receives  the 
Spirit  only  if  he  is  not  under  the  law,  if  he,  through  faith,  is  be- 
eome  a  child  of  God.  (See  on  TTvevfian  dyeaOcu  at  Bom.  viii.  14.  In 
2  Tim.  iii.  6,  the  discourse  is  of  dyeaScu  iniOvfuai^,  which  is  its  an- 
tithesis.) 

Vers.  19-21. — ^In  a  long  series,  to  which  afterwards  (ver.  22)  the 
series  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  answers,  the  fruits  of  the  flesh,  which 
declare  themselves  as  such  unmistakably,  not  merely  outwardly  but 
also  inwardly,  through  the  voice  of  conscience  (even  the  universal 
conscience  of  heathens),  are  now  enumerated.  (Of.  on  this  point  the 
analogous  passages.  Bom.  i.  29,  seq. ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  seq. ;  EpL  v. 
3,  seq.)  Without  enquiring  too  minutely  into  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  we  can  still  distinguish  three  classes  of  works  of 
the  flesh  ;  first,  sins  of  lust ;  then,  evil  works  proceeding  from  envy 
and  hatred  ;  lastly,  forms  of  riot.  Uocx^a  is  wanting  in  A.B.C.,  and 
is,  certainly,  a  later  addition.  Eldc^XoXarpela  is  here  to  be  reckoned 
ajnong  the  sins  of  lust,  inasmuch  as  idolatry  was  often  connected 
with  immoral  rites.  In  the  same  way  fpcLpiwjcsia  cannot  be  taken  as 
poison-mixing  for  murder,  as,  further  on,  murders  are  also  enumer- 
rated  especially.  The  expression  is  rather  to  be  understood  in  a 
special  sense  of  love-incantations.  To  take  it,  with  Winer  and 
others,  as  a  form  of  idolatry,  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  because  in 
the  whole  catalogue  carnal  transgressions  only  are  named.  The  ex- 
hortation, it  should  be  remembered,  is  addressed  to  Christians,  as  to 
whom  a  relapse  into  idolatry  and  its  magical  rites  was  not  to  be 
feared.  The  rest  of  the  words  occur  also  in  the  passages  quoted,  at 
which  compare  their  special  distinctions.  On  Ipidda,  see  at  Bom.  ii. 
8, — '^edvoi  and  <l>6voi  stand  together  in  Bom.  i.  29,  as  here  ;  here  the 
latter  word  is  wanting  only  in  B.,  and  several  Minuscules. — The  con- 
cluding words,  d  TTpokSyo)  vfiiv,  k.  t.  A.,  comprise,  in  conclusion,  the 
threat  of  punishment  for  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  such 
works  of  the  flesh.  What  is  caressed  negatively  only,  viz.,  that 
they  do  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  to  be  taken  positively, 
alsOj  viz.,  that  they  fall  into  everlasting  destruction,  become  heirs  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Satan.  (Ver.  21.  'A  is  not  =  ravro,  but  the  relative 
is  derived  by  attraction  out  of  the  accusative  of  the  object  to  Trpda- 
aovreg. — JlpoXiyu)  is  found  also  2  Cor.  xiii  2  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  4.  We 
must  supply  "before  it  comes  to  that."  Jlpoelnov  refers  to  the 
past,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  personal  presence  of  Paul  in  Galatia. — 
Here  we  see  now  that  the  object- of  the  inheritance,  of  which  mention 
was  made  so  often  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  expression  is  here  to  be  restricted  neither  to  the  outward  king- 
dom of  God  aloncy  nor  to  the  inner  one  alone,  but  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  widest  sense,  as  that  order  of  things  in  which  God's  will  shall 
reign.     (See  the  development  of  the  idea  at  Matth.  iii.  2.) 

Vers.  22,  23. — Hereupon,  to  the  works  of  the  flesh  Paul  opposes 
the  outward  signs  of  love  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  word  tcap- 
nSg  points  to  the  organic  character  of  the  development,  which  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  occasions  these  virtues  to  germinate  from  their 
root,  the  Spirit.  Against  these  the  law  is  not,  that  is,  it  rather  re- 
quires them ;  whoever,  therefore,  can  exhibit  them  is  a  righteous 
man.  Whether  we  take  Kara  rdv  tokwtcjv  as  masculine  or  neuter 
makes  but  little  difference  ;  but,  as  mention  was  not  expressly  made 
of  persons  in  the  foregoing,  and  the  article  is  used,  it  seems  fitter  to 
take  it  as  neuter.  In  any  case,  6e  at  the  beginning  of  verse  24  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  adversative,  but  as  continuative.  (Ver.  22.  Il/er- 
ng  is  "  truth,  fidelity.''  Matth.  xxiii.  23  ;  Kom.  iii.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  10.) 
— Lachmann,  after  A.B.C.,  writes  npavrrig, — ^At  the  end,  D.E.F.G. 
add  dyveia^  but  it  is,  doubtless,  added  only  in  order  to  oppose  the 
corresponding  virtue  to  the  above-enumerated  sins  of  lust.) 

Vers.  24,  25. — Where  the  Spirit,  and,  with  it,  the  virtues  cited 
reign,  there  the  flesh  with  its  just  now  enumerated  works  is  cruci- 
fied ;  he,  therefore,  that  lives  in  this  Spirit,  must  also  allow  its  in- 
fluence on  his  whole  life  ;  that  is  involved  in  the  nvevftan  koI  arotxCy^ 
fjiev,  let  U8  also  walk  in  the  Spirit,  It  is  only  remarkable  here,  that  the 
act  of  crucifying  (an  expression  founded  on  a  typical  conception  of 
Christ  and  his  work,  see  on  Rom.  vi  8)  is  designated  as  past,  whilst 
it  is,  certainly,  involved  in  the  exhortations  of  Paul  that  it  is  to  be 
still  continued.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul  here  presents 
the  idea  of  a  true  Christian  quite  objectively,  and  therefore  in  its 
completeness  ;  as  such,  the  believer  has  entirely  crucified  the  flesh. 
In  the  concrete  actuality,  on  the  contrary,  the  complete  idea,  and 
therefore  too  the  crucifying  of  the  old  man,  never  appear  completely 
realized.  (The  nadrjfuiTa  are,  as  Rom.  vii.  5,  "  sinful  inclinations," 
but  the  more  passive  ones,  as  envy,  anger,  whilst  intOvfUai  denote  the 
more  active  ones.) 

Here  should  have  commenced  the  sixth  chapter  (which  Ruckert 
erroneously  denies),  for  v.  26  stands  in  strict  connexion  with  what 
follows  down  to  vi  5,  and  is  separated  from  the  foregoing  by  the  ex- 
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hortation  making  a  transition  from  its  entirely  general  character  to 
the  special.  In  the  verses  v.  26  down  to  vi.  5  the  apostle  had  in 
view  rather  the  teachers^  in  chap.  vi.  6-10  rather  the  laypersons,  in 
the  Galatian  churches.  But  the  whole  section,  from  v.  26  to  vi.  10, 
is  addressed  to  those  among  the  Galatians  who  had  remained  true 
to  Paul,  and  his  form  of  doctrine.  The  exhortations  to  a  milder 
judgment  of  the  erring,  the  warnings  against  exalting  themselves 
above  others,  attain  their  full  meaning  only  on  this  supposition. 
It  was  also  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  Paul  specially  ap- 
proached the  well-disposed,  without  distinguishing  them,  however, 
formally  and  openly  from  the  others.  In  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (see  the  Introd.  §  4),  a  perfectly  similar  relation  of  its 
separate  parts  is  found.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  might  easily  be  tempted  to 
exalt  themselves  above  those  who  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation. 
Paul,  therefore,  as  a  faithful  shepherd  of  their  souls,  directs  the  at- 
tention of  his  disciples  to  this  point,  and  calls  upon  them,  as  true 
irvevfLaTiKol,  rather  to  help  up  the  fallen,  and  to  be  careful  themselves 
not  to  fall  into  temptations.  It  is  self-evident  that  Paul  could  not 
possibly  write  thus  to  the  mass  of  the  churches,  which  he  had  at  the 
outset  treated  (see  on  iii.  1)  as  apostate.  (Kev66o^og,  "  desirous  of 
vain  glory,"  alludes  here  to  the  glory  of  having  remained  faithiul  in 
temptation. — UgoKa^MaOcu,  lacessere,  "  to  stir  up  to  the  fight,  or  to 
strife,"  here,  we  may  suppose,  by  setting  forth  in  a  triumphing  way 
how  the  others  should  have  acted.  ^Oovecv  is  not  merely  "  to  envy," 
but  also  ^^  to  deny,  or  withhold  from  one  out  of  envy."  But  tow^uxls 
the  fallen  envy  usually  shews  itself  in  wishing  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  rise  again  from  their  falL  Instead  of  this,  the  apos- 
tle exhorts  them  to  exert  themselves  to  raise,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, those  who  had  been  surprised  by  a  fall. — ^In  TTpokafifidveadai 
many  interpreters  have  ascribed  to  the  np6  the  meaning  of  unex- 
pectedness ;  besides  Erasmus,  Calovius,  and  Schott,  Ruckert  also 
considers  it  as  not  impossible  ;  but,  at  all  events,  authentic  ex- 
amples for  this  acceptation  are  wanting.  It  seems  most  natural  to 
leave  to  the  preposition  its  usual  meaning,  antea,  and  to  find  its  force 
in  the  intimation  that  the  XofipdveaOorC  precedes  the  Kara^l^eiv,  The  iv 
Tivc  TTopaTrr^iiari  is  explained  most  pertinently  by  supplying  (5v,  as  the 
error  is  not  to  be  represented  as  a  deed  done  but  07W?e,  but  as  a  last- 
ing state.  "  If  a  man  has  been  detected  in  such  an  error  before, 
and  remains  in  it  continuously,"  as  was  exactly  the  case  with  the 
Galatians,  who  had  been  made  to  waver,  "  then  do  ye,  spiritually 
disposed,  help  such  a  one  to  the  right  path  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
— ^In  the  concluding  words  the  second  person  singular  again  renders 
Paul's  discourse  more  personal,  as  in  iv,  7.    But  the  first  person 
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[ytv^ifxeOa^  V.  26]  18  used  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance ;  Paul  includes 
himself  in  the  exhortation.) 

Ver.  2. — ^Paul  further  exhorts  them,  exactly  as  at  v.  13, 14,  mu- 
tually to  bear  One  another's  necessities  and  burdens,,  so  that  each 
should  consider  himself  as  a  member  of  the  whole  ;*aDd  in  this  he 
sees  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  Christ.  He  calls  it  the  "  law  of 
Christ,"  because  the  Redeemer  especially  recommends  to  them  this 
indulgent  love.  The  burdens  here  meant,  are  the  infirmities  of  the 
brethren  (Rom.  xv.  1),  as  Riickert  correctly  remarks  on  this  passage. 
(The  reading  dvankTjpdasre^  which  Lachmann  has  received  into  the 
text,  and  Ruckert  recommends,  is  perhaps  only  a  correction  of  the 
copyists,  to  whom  it  seemed  fit  to  represent  the  fulfilment  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  yet  future.) 

Vers.  3-5. — The  best  motive  to  indulgence  towards  others  is  the 
sense  of  our  own  weakness  ;  he  that  thinks  he  is  something,  i.  e., 
is  free,  as  regards  himself,  fiom  all  burden,  deceives  himselC  Hence 
the  exhortation  to  self-examination,  which  teaches  humility,  while 
it  shews  that  each  has  enough  to  bear  in  his  own  burden.  Thus, 
while  all  bear  the  burden  of  all,  the  whole  body  is  held  together  by 
the  bond  of  love.  (Ver.  3.  ^pevaTraraw  is  not  found  again  in  the  New 
Testament ;  it  denotes  an  dnarrj  ^v  <f)peai^  self-deception. — The  sub- 
stantive, however,  is  found  Titus  i.  10. — Ver.  4  "Epyov  kavrov  here 
denotes  the  entire  striving  and  working  in  the  widest  extent. — Kav- 
Xnt^  is  the  object  of  boasting,  as  Rom.  iv.  2.  In  elg  kavrbv  jmSvov 
ical  ovK  elg  rbv  trepov,  elg  can  only  be  taken  as  "in  relation  to, 
in  comparison  with,*'  so  that  the  sense  is  :  "He  will  have  occa- 
sion to  boast  only  in  looking  at  himself,  he  wiU  restrain  himself 
from  looking  at  others."  The  KavxriH^  ^X^'^  is,  however,  to  be  taken 
ironically,  as  ver.  5  shews.  A  radical  self-^examination  discloses  so 
much  in  our  own  hearts,  that  boasting  anywhere  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  seeing  that  we  have  also  our  ovm  burden  to  bear,  we  judge 
more  indulgently  the  errors  of  others.) 

Ver.  6. — Hitherto  Paul  seems  to  have  thought  especially  of 
teachers^  or  at  least  of  these  along  with  lay-persons  ;  he  now  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  the  lay-persons  alone,  and  calls  upon  them 
not  to  let  the  teachers  starve,  but  to  impart  to  them  of  all  their 
earthly  goods.  This  exhortation  has,  no  doubt,  its  foundation  in 
special  causes  not  known  to  us.  On  the  duty  of  the  lay-brethren 
to  support  temporally  the  dispensers  of  spiritual  things  Paul  speaks 
in  detail  at  1  Cor.  ix.,  on  which  compare  the  remarks  in  the  Comm. 
The  reference  of  iyoudd  to  spiritual  treasures  we  must  reject  as 
totally  erroneous. 

Vers.  7,  8. — Such  avarice  is  very  seriously  rebuked,  and  threat- 
ened with  Divine  judgment.  He  that  despiseth  God's  servants  de- 
spiseth  God  himself  (Luke  x.  16 ;   John  xii.  48),  and  then  the 
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punishment  fails  not.  The  labour  of  man  in  this  life  is  compared 
with  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  judgment  With  the  harvest.  He  that 
soweth  to  avarice  and  withholds  their  own  from  God's  servants,  sows 
to  the  flesh,  and  cat  only  reap  from  it  what  it  is  able  to  ptoduce^ 
corruption,  i.  e,]  (in  the  contrast  with  icjrj  aldviog),  spiritual  death. 
Finally,  "  sowing"  implies  activity  directed  to  a  purpose,  and  con- 
sidered as  to  its  result,  which  activity  decides  his  fate  according  as 
ifc  has  for  its  object  the  corruptible  or  the  incorruptible.  For  spirit 
is  to  be  taken  in  opposition  to  flesh,  merely  to  denote  the  incor- 
ruptible ;  it  is  not  meant  here  to  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  itself 
also  can  become  evil,  and  sin  be  found  in  spiritual  activity.  (Ver. 
7.  Paul  often  uses  the  phrase  fiTj  nkavdade^  see  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  xv.  33, 
also  James  i.  16. — UvKTTjpl^eiv  is  properly :  suspensis  naribus  illu- 
dere.  It  is  not  often  found  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  New  Testament 
here  only.  We  find  the  same  metaphor  of  sowing  in  Prov.  xxii.  8.) 
Vers.  9,  10. — ^In  conclusion  Paul  further  reminds  them,  for  en- 
couragement to  persist  in  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  the  certainty  of  a 
future  reward  at  the  Divine  judgment^seat.  The  point  of  view  is 
here  extended  beyond  their  teachers,  to  the  love  of  the  human  race 
generally;  but  since  man,  in  the  limitations  of  his  condition  finds 
it  necessary  to  restrict  himself  in  the  actual  exercise  of  love,  be- 
cause his  means  do  not  suffice  to  help  all,  Paul  points  especially  to 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Thus  the  expression  in- 
volves no  restriction  of  love  itself,  but  only  a  limitation  in  its  exer- 
cise on  account  of  insufficient  means.  (For  iKicatctinev  A.B.D.  read 
iyicaKojfiev^  and  as  the  latter,  in  the  other  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  word  occurs,  is  the  best  supported  reading,  it 
perhaps  deserves  the  preference.  ^EnXveodcu  is  in  sense  =  iyKaicdv  ; 
but  the  participle  here  expresses  the  condition  on  which  the  reward 
is  bestowed. — Kaipo^  Idiog  here  denotes  the  time  appointed  by  God 
for  the  reward. — ^Ver.  10.  *ilg  icaipbv  ix^fisv  is  "  as  long  as  we  have 
time,'*  d)g  =  dum,  quoad,  as  Luke  xiL  58. — ^For  igya^iofiBda  Lach^ 
mann  reads,  on  the  authority  of  Codex  A.,  ipyaaofieOay  and  t-akes  the 
whole  verse  as  a  question  :  "  Now,  shall  we,  accordingly,  do  good  ?'* 
Winer  also  is  inclined  to  prefer  this  reading.  But  that  one  MS. 
surely  afiFords  it  no  sufficient  authority.  It  lies  finally  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  rb  dyaOdv^  in  conjunction  with  igyd^eaSaiy  conveys 
the  idea  of  usefulness.  It  is  found  exactly  thus  Eph.  iv.  28.  The 
phrase  olKeXog  nlorecjg  =  olKelog  Oeov  Eph.  ii.  19  ;  believers  are  con- 
sidered as  one  family.) 
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§  10.   OONOLTTSIOir. 

(vi,  11-18.) 

The  words  Uere,  mjUxoi^  ifitv  ypofifjuKfiv  gypa^a^  admit  of  a  donblo 
meaning :  "  with  how  great,  t.  6.,  shapeless,  letters/'  and  "  how  long 
a  letter."  The  former  explanation  seems  more  natural  as  preserving 
the  original  meaning  of  m^XlKog,  while  in  the  other  the  accusative 
rniXiica  ypafifjutra  would  be  more  suitable.  Also  Paul  uses  iniaToXij 
for  "letter/'  not  ypdfjLuara.  TpdfifiaTa  occurs  only  Acts  xxviii.  21  in 
the  sense  of  "  letter."  Hence,  in  early  times,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
doret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  in  later  days,  Semler,  Winer,  Riickert, 
declared  themselves  for  the  former  acceptation  of  the  words.  The 
Idere  also  is  then  more  accurately  applied.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  Paul 
all  at  once  drawing  attention  to  such  a  mere  outward  trifle  as  the 
shapelessness  of  his  Greek  letters,  especially  as  directly  after,  in  ver. 
12,  the  same  topics,  which  occupied  him  throughout  the  epistle,  are 
again  brought  forward.  This  argument  inclines  my  decision  to  the 
other  interpretation,  which,  though  less  favoured  by  the  words,  is  yet 
entirely  admissible.  For  mrjXlKo^  is  used  in  later  Greek  as  =  tToiog 
(see  Tholucts  Anz.  for  1834,  No.  32,  p.  250,  note);  the  dative 
with  fypaxlta  is  explained  like  elne  X6yGi  Matth.  viii.  8  ;  Luke  vii.  7, 
and  ypdfifMiTa  in  the  sense  of  "  letter"  was,  of  course,  knoum  to 
Paul,  even  if  not  familiar  to  him.  The  object  of  the  whole  remark, 
however,  is,  according  to  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  compared  with  iii.  17,  no 
other  than  to  certify  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  :  to  which  is 
here  further  added,  that  the  circumstance  is  meant  to  make  known 
to  the  Galatians  the  especial  affection  of  Paul  towards  them,  that 
he  has  written  the  whole  letter  himself  y  not  dictated  it,  as  at  other 
times. 

Ver.  12. — Yet  briefly  recapitulating  the  contents  of  the  letter 
Paul  contrasts  the  falseness  of  his  Judaistic  adversaries  with  his 
pmre  endeavours.  They  preach  circumcision  out  of  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, which  was  the  lot  of  all  those  who  based  their  salvation  only 
on  Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  and  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  enemies  by  external  compliances.  (See  on  ii  12,  v.  11.) 
Of  course,  this  did  not  hold  good  of  aH,  any  more  than  the  hypo- 
crisy rebuked  in  ver.  13-;  many  of  these  Judaists  were  certainly  also 
honest  fanatics.  We  are  here  not  to  think  of  proselytes,  who  feared 
persecutions  by  the  Jewish  Christians  (see  the  Introd.,  §  2),  but  of 
Jews  who  held  Christ  for  the  Messiah,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
tended to  observe  the  law  after  the  manner  of  the  Pharisees.    Still 
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it  may  be  doubtful  whom  we  have  to  consider  as  the  persecutors, 
whom  those  Judaists  feared,  who  sought  to  seduce  the  Gralatians  to 
circumcision  as  a  means  of  salvation.  They  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  Jews  in  general ;  but  the  Jews,  as  such,  were  also  adversaries 
of  the  Judaizing  Christians  ;  whoever  held  Jesus  for  the  Messiah 
was  to  them  an  apostate,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  law.  We 
must  here  keep  our  point  of  view  wUhin  the  church.  The  heads  of 
the  Judaistic  party  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  those  whose  persecu- 
tion the  Galatian  false  teachers  feared.  It  follows,  then,  from  that 
that  the  active  persons  in  Q-alatia  were  not  the  heads  of  the  party 
themselves,  but  only  dependent  persons.  {E,vnpoa(smelv  seems  to  be 
coined  by  the  apostle  himself ;  it  is  found  nowhere  else.  However, 
Aristophanes  has  aefivonpoaameZv  [Nub.  v.  363],  and  Cicero  (fxuvonpo^ 
(nmelv  [ad  Attic.  viL  20].  Our  word  means,  first  of  all,  "  to  be  of 
handsome  countenance,"  then,  "  to  recommend  one's-self  by  beauty," 
"  to  insinuate  one's-self."  But  those  things  by  which  the  Judaists 
recommended  themselves  are  mere  externals,  iv  aapuL  The  dative 
r^  aravpcj  is  to  be  taken  as  the  dat.  instrumenti :  "  the  cross,  t.  e., 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  alone, 
is  the  cause  of  persecution."    See  on  v.  11.) 

Ver.  13. — ^A  fresh  rebuke  relates  to  the  hypocrisy  of  those  men  ; 
they  are  not  reaUy  concerned  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  law, 
they  only  want  to  make  a  show  with  a  great  number  of  proselytes. 
The  picture  of  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  xxiii.  4,  seq.,  is  entirely  simi- 
lar, but  neither  that  nor^the  one  here  can  be  extended  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  sect.  (The  adp^,  of  which  they  boast,  is  here  to 
be  understood  physically  of  the  circumcised  flesh.  The  thought 
contains  a  bitter  irony  ;  instead  of  seeking  the  sotUs  of  men,  these 
literal  interpreters  boast  of  the^^A  of  those  whom  they  have  per- 
suaded to  be  circumcised.) 

Ver.  14. — Paul  then  opposes  his  pure  endeavours  to  these  dis- 
honest proceedings  :  "  I  seek  not  glory  in  the  sight  of  men^  but  find 
it  only  in  the  cross  of  Christy  L  e.,  the  dying  Saviour  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  my  boasting,  him  alone  do  I  make  of  any  account,  men  are 
of  no  account  with  me."  Paul  can  say  this,  because  he  knows  that 
he  (as  to  his  sinful  old  man)  is  dead,  that  Christ,  the  pure,  perfect 
new  man  lives  in  him  (ii  20).  Where  this  living  event  of  regene- 
ration has  not  taken  place,  Paul  means  to  say,  there  this  impurity  is 
unavoidable.  The  dying  of  the  old  man,  which  at  the  same  time 
always  supposes  the  birth  of  the  new  one,  is  here  again,  according  to 
the  typicfd  acceptation  of  the  death  of  Christ  (ii.  21),  called  a  being 
crucified,  and  the  6t*  ov,  sc.  aravpov,  intimates  that  the  possibility  of 
regeneration  is  given  by  the  death  of  Christ  alone.  ,  The  twofold 
turn  of  the  idea  iaTavpdyrcu  ifwl  Kdafiog  tc^y<»>  KdajjUf),  merely  expresses 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  ties  between  the  believer  and  the  world : 
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''the  world  is  as  good  as  dead  to  me,  it  no  longer  contains,  any 
living  power  of  attraction  for  me  ;  and,  vice  versd^  I  also  am  dead 
to  it/'  (The  i^ol  fiTj  yhoiro  answers  to  the  itt  •'V  *iV^P>  Gten.  xliv. 
7 ;  Jos.  xxiv.  16.) 

Ver.  15. — In  Christ,  that  is,  in  his  body,  the  church,  the  old  sep- 
arating distinctions  are  no  longer  in  force  (see  on  iii.  28,  v.  6) ;  there 
all  depends  on  the  icaivri  Krloig,  i.  e.,  that  the  true  regeneration  follow, 
that  Christ,  the  new  man,  be  fully  bom  in  the  heart.  (See  the  de- 
tails at  2  Cor.  v.  17,  and  at  Eph.  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  16. — Paul  then  concludes  the  epistle  with  invofa'ng  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  mercy  (grace  follows  in  ver.  18);  this  wish  is, 
however,  confined  to  those  who  follow  the  above  rule  (that  circurr^ 
cision  is  no  longer  of  any  force  in  Christ,  but  only  the  netv  birth)^  as 
they  alone  are  the  true  people  of  God,  the  spiritual  Israel,  which 
the  nation  of  the  Israelites  only  prefigured.  This  restriction  of  the 
wish  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  as  an  invidious  exclusion  of  others. 
The  affectionate  apostle  would  gladly  bless  the  whole  world  ;  but 
these  others  are  by  their  moral  state  incapable  of  receiving  the  bless- 
ing ;  the  organ  for  it  is  wanting  in  them.  Even  if  he  had  blessed 
them,  still  the  blessing  and  the  peace  would  have  returned  again 
to  him  that  blessed  (Matth.  x.  13  ;  John  xvii.  9),  because  they  would 
find  no  place  in  them.  (Kav6v  is  here,  as  at  PhiL  iii.  16,  a  rule  of 
faith ;  it  is  found  in  another  sense,  2  Cor.  x.  13. — The  koI  M,  k.  r.  A., 
is  only  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  in'  avrovg,  for  those  that 
walk  according  to  the  true  rule  are  themselves  the  spiritual  Israel  of 
God,  an  antithesis  to  the  mere  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  Rom.  ii. 
29,  ix.  6.  For  they  strive  and  contend,  as  Jacob  did  formeriy,  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Israel.  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  seq.)  It  is  striking 
here,  that  elprjvtj  stands  before  iXeog,  whereas  it  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  i 
2  ;  2  Tim.  i  2  ;  Jude  ver.  2)foUow8y  which  also  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  since  peace  can  only  be  the  fruit  of  mercy.  Yet  a  de- 
sign is  scarcely  to  be  sought  in  this  collocation ;  Paul  meant,  I 
suppose,  at  first,  to  write  elprivTi  only^  and  then  brought  in  the  lAeo^, 
which  was  hard  by  and  familiar  to  him,  to  which  is  joined  finally,  in 
ver.  18,  %(^t?,  which  elsewhere  is  wont  to  be  named  first. 

Ver.  17. — Finally,  after  his  blessing  on  believers,  there  follows 
another  hard  parting  blow  for  his  audacious  adversaries  ;  Paul  re- 
curs in  just  pride  to  his  apostolical  authority  and  his  arduous  labours 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  demands  that  his  labours  be  not  in- 
creased by  still  further  burdens,  (Tot;  Xoinov  sc.  xp^vov,  "  hence- 
forth," j9o«^Aac,  different  from  to  Xovnov,  "for  the  rest,"  2  Cor.  xiiL 
11. — IriyfxaTa  are  marks  which  were  burnt  into  the  slaves,  in  order  to 
know  them  when  they  ran  away ;  also  into  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  gods  as  their  slaves.  [See  the  passages  which  relate  to 
this  point  in  Winer  in  the  Conmi.  on  this  passage.]     The  words 
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might  therefore  mean,  "  I  have  entirely  devoted  myself  to  Chriet,** 
and  have  therefore  only  to  ezecnte  his  wilL  Bnt  the  addition  iv  t^ 
mifiart  fiov^  in  my  hodj/y  ohliges  ns  to  understand  the  artyfiara  of  the 
wounds  which  Paul  had  received  in  his  calling  ad  a{)08tle.  Bee  oh 
£  Cor.  xi  28,  seq.  These  are  actual  vouchers  for  all  that  the  apostle 
had  had  to  endure  in  his  apostoHcal  service. — ^They  are  called  errty- 
fMTa  l^fToif,  branding-marks  of  Jesus,  because  they  were  received  in 
his  service,  and  in  consequence'  of  his  labours  for  him.  What  was 
meant  to  bring  shame  he  bears  as  hcmourahle  scars.) 

Ver.  18. — The  usual  formula  of  wishing  them  grace  at  length 
closes  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  for,  along  with  the  x^^  every- 
thing else  is  given.  But  Paul  wishes  x^^  V^^^  '^^  TrvevfuiTo^  i&/w5v, 
grace  with  your  spirit,  not  merely  fied*  i>\JLS)v^  unth  you,  in  order,  as 
Riickert  correctly  remarks,  once  more  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  however  the  latter 
may  shew  itself,  which  victory  is  only  possible  through  grace.  (But 
see  2  Tim.  iv.  22,  where  'nvevjjta  stands  also,  without  the  possibility 
of  such  a  reference.) 
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